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REPORT 


OX THE 

CENSUS OF TRAVANCORE, 1901. 


PART I. 

THE RESULTS OF THE CENSUS. 




INTRODUCTION. 

Under command of His Highness the Maha Rajah, the fourth general Census 
was taken on the morning of the 2nd March, 1901. The results have been 
embodied in a series of Tables and are published separately. In the present 
volume thev will be examined and compared, wherever possible, with the statis- 
tics of other States and Provinces. By way of introduction, however, it may 
not be inappropriate to refer briefly to the leading features of the Census operations 
and of the system adopted in working out the results. A full and detailed 
account of these and other allied matters connected with the Administration of 
the Census, so indispensable as a guide to future enumerations, will form the 
subject of a separate volume. 

I. The Preliminary Operations. 


2. On the 29tli August 1899, Government was pleased to appoint me as 

Census Commissioner without prejudice to mv duties 
as Sanitary Commissioner. A plan of operations 
was sketched out on the general lines suggested by the Government of India. 
In regard to certain important questions that had to be considered and settled, I 
interviewed Mr. Risley, the Imperial Census Commissioner, at Ootaeamund. 
His Note on the “ Census of Travancore and Cochin” appended to this volume 
gives an account of the proceedings at that interview. The suggestions contained 
therein were steadily kept in view throughout the entire Census operations. 


Stagres of the Census 
Operations. 


3. The Census was taken up in three stages. At the first, houses wen 1 

numbered and house-lists prepared. The habitual 
residents were then enumerated by a leisurely house- 
to-house visit and the particulars entered in forms 
called Census schedules. This was the Preliminary enumeration. The last stage 
was the Final or synchronous enumeration of the population, resident as well as 
floating. The entries made at the Preliminary enumeration were checked and 
brought into agreement with the facts as thev stood on the Census date. 


In countries like England, the householders fill in the schedules for their 
houses on the Census night, the duty of the enumerators being confined to 
collecting them on the ensuing morning. This is not possible in Travancore 
where about ninety per cent, of the householders are unable to read and write. 
Neither is it possible for the same reason to secure the required number of enu- 
merators for recording the necessary information in a single night. The work 
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had, therefore, to be distributed over a number of stages ami conducted by niatib 
of a comparatively small agency. 

4. In September 1900, a "Regulation to provide for the due taking of the 

Census was passed and a set of Instructions i--ued 

Commencement of | )V Government and published for general information. 

In pursuance of these Instruction-, the country \va- 
marked off into various Census divisions. 

f'tnsns Unit: — Before treating of these divisions, reference has to he made 
f‘» the Census Unit — the smallest area for which separate statistics were arranged 
be compiled. In 1891, the Proverti was taken as the unit for thi- purpose. 
But this was too large an area for statistical comparisons. The Kara, Cm indi- 
trenou- unit of ancient date,’ which closely corresponds to the British Indian village 
was therefore accepted as the unit for this Census. Correct lists of Karas were 
prepared for all the Taluks and, in arranging the Census divisions with reference 
to them, care was taken to keep each Kara intact. 

Census Divisions and Agency: — The ultimate division was the Block ; above 
it came the Circle ; and lastly, the Charge. To each Block, an Enumerator was 
appointed and to each Circle, a Supervisor. A Taluk was constituted a Census 
Charge and the Talisildar was made its Superintendent and held responsible for the 
conduct of the entire Census operations within his Charge. Unlike in British 
India where the system of compulsory Census service is in force, the preliminarv 
operations had, in conformity with past usage, to be conducted by means of a 
specially paid agency. To obviate the need for an enormous expenditure as well 
a- to meet the difficulty of securing the requisite complement of men for this tempo- 
rary duty, the Enumerator’s division or Block was so constituted at the initial 
-tages as to include a much greater number of houses than at the Final enumera- 
tion. The plains were divided into 747 Preliminary Enumeration Blocks. These 
were grouped into 4G Circles. Separate arrangements were made for the Census 
of the Hill tracts and Plantations. In 1891, the Census division- comprised only 

Blocks and 31 Circles. The staff was thus greatly augmented at this Census. 

Selection and Training of the Census Aye no y: — To secure the maximum 
amount of efficiency, great care was bestowed on the selection and training of 
Enumerators and Supervisors. (Jut of the total number of Enumerators en- 
tertained, 714 or 95 per cent, belonged to the Taluks to which they were appoint- 
ed. Their familiarity with the localities comprised in their Blocks enabled them 
to do their work with accuracy and thoroughness. To enable the fullest measure 
'»f responsibility being enforced, the inspecting officers were drawn from the 
Government service. Classes were held for training the Enumerators and Super- 
visors and their acquaintance with Census duties was tested at each stage by tin* 
respective Charge Superintendents. 

Preparation of Buildinys Registers: — The affixing of serial numbers to houses 
and the preparation of Registers for houses and Miscellaneous buildings were 
the first items in the Enumerators’ work. In the House Register, the name, if 
any, of each house and of its principal occupant and the total number of inmates 
were noted. In the Register for Miscellaneous buildings — buildings other than 
dwelling-houses — the nature and ownership of the building, the number of per- 
manent inmates, if any, and other particulars were recorded. The work was begun 
on the 31st October, 1900, and completed in the last Taluk on the 18th December 
following. The number of days taken up by the Taluks ranged from 40 to 49. 
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< hi an average, these Registers took 42 days to prepare as compared with 4b in 1 891 . 
Arrangements were made through the village officers to ensure the Enumerator's 
visiting every part of the Block. On the completion of these Registers, Abstracts 
were prepared and submitted to the Central Office for scrutiny and check. 

5. The Preliminary enumeration was the next item on the programme. 

The number of Enumerators was raised at this stage 

Preliminary Enumeration. rril . p *: 

to t oO against OSS m 1891. 1 he compilation of the 

preliminary record commenced on the 19th December 1900 and occupied 04 da\>. 

Tiu* numba* of days taken by a Taluk averaged 43 against 39 at the 1891 Census. 

A lii'ii this work was completed, the filial checking on the Census date was all that 

remained and the special agency was, therefore, disbanded. 

0. During the preparation of the Buildings Registers, the SupervDor^ tested 

22 per cent, and during the Preliminarv enumeration, 
checking- of Enumerators’ scrutinized and ver iftert per cent, of the total man- 

her of entries. these averages were higher than those 
of the preceding Census by 7 and 15 per cent, respectively. At the 1891 Census, 
the Supervisors had to perform a number of executive function* as well. At thU 
Census, these were transferred to the Charge Superintendents with a view to 
enable the Supervisors to do their inspection duties more efficiently. In addition 
to the guidance and control of the operations in his Taluk, the Tahsildar availed 
himself of every opportunity to cheek the Census records from time to time. The 
Pruvertikars too rendered all possible assistance. 


The Dewan Peishcar? 


were requested to superintend the Ceils 
in their respective Divisions. Thev toured in their 
inspection by Dewan Districts and tested the work of the Census staff a> 

Commissioner. uken a * Possible. During the progress of the preb- 

minary operations, I too moved about and satisfie 1 
myself that the men understood the rules and did their work well. A few mis- 
takes due to misapprehension of rules were detected and were rectified by expla- 
natory circulars. 


(S. Eight Towns 

Census of Towns. 

omitted as possessing 
Kavankulam added. 


were censused in 1891, namely. Xagereoil, Trivandrum. 
Duilon, Shencottah, Kottavain, Alleppev. Vaikam 
and Haripad. At this Census the last two were 
no urban characteristics and Chungaiucherv, Parur and 


In arranging for the censusing of Towns, an initial diifi *ultv arose in the 
adjustment of the limits of the Karas split up by their boundary lines. Thi- 
difficulty was further complicated by the limits of certain towns having been altered 
in varying ways since the last Census, a Kara being in some cases split into three 
]>ortH)ns. one within the present town, one in 4 lie old town and a third portion out- 
side both. A new mode of nomenclature by which each bisected or trisected por- 
tion was constituted a separate Kara and given a distinctive name had therefore to 
be worked out. 


In the ease of Xagereoil, Trivandrum, Quilon and Kottayam whose bounda- 
ries have changed since 1891, statistics were compiled with reference to their then 
limits m view to a comparis >n being made between the past and the present popula- 
tion on the basis of a common area. As separate figures for the component Kara 
units of each of these towns are not available for the 1891 Census, the converse process 
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of calculating the then population of these towns on present areas has not been 
possible. 


9. In 1891 a Preliminary enumeration was alone attempted in regard to all 

Hill Tracts. At this Census it was resolved to bring 
Census of Hill Tracts. operations in these places into strict line with 

those followed on the plains. The three stages, r/h., house-numbering, prepara- 
tion of the preliminary record, and final checking, were all gone through and the 
result has been an enormous increase over the previous Census in respect ol houses 
and population. The Census of the Cardamom Hills was conducted under the 
responsibility of the local District Magistrate and the Census of other Hills en- 
trusted to the Forest Department, 


10. Separate censusing of plantations, mines, factories, etc., was one of the 
Census of Plantations, special features of the 1901 Enumeration. Rules were 

azines, <kc. framed and issued for the purpose on the lines sketched 

out in the Imperial Code of Census Procedure, 


. II. The Census or Final Enumeration. 

11. As on previous occasions, the Final enumeration was made by day* 

The wild nature of several portions of the country 

Date of the Census. , , , 

and the scattered distribution ot nouses situated, as 
most of* them are, within enclosures, render a night Census not only inconvenient 
but full of risk to thoroughness and accuracy. The travelling population, the 
houseless poor and all others found outside dwelling-houses were therefore 
enumerated on the night of the 1st March, and the resident population censured 
on the ensuing morning. The Reports received from the Census officers on duty 
show that, as in the past, the day Census was a success and one best suited to local 
conditions. 


12 . For the purpose of the Final Census, each Taluk was divided into a 

number of Blocks of such sizes as an Enumerator 

The Pinal Enumeration. i i ^ i i , , , 

would be able to traverse m two or three hours. 

( ircles were constituted out of these and a Supervisor was placed in charge of ea'di. 
Excluding the hill tracts, there were in all 10,098 Blocks distributed over 1,;>20 
( ircles. On an average, each Block contained 37 houses and each Circle, Id 
1 docks. 

Census Stuff : — For conducting the Census, the services of every available 
< iovernnient servant and private gentleman were enlisted. 43 per cent, of the 
total number of Enumerators and 93 per cent, of the Supervisors were recr.-ited 
from the several grades of the Government service. The Tahsildars of each 
Taluk trained the Census staff for two days preceding the Census date. 

Special arrangements : — (1) Stations were established at suitable points for 
the enumeration of the houseless poor and of travellers by road, backwater, canal 
and river and an Enumerator was appointed to each. 

(2) The sea-going population was censused by the Port officers. 

(3) The backwaters and canals being the chief means of communication 
north of Trivandrum, the separate censusing of all Landing Ghats 
was arranged for. 

(4) The Census of Jails, Hospitals, Asylums, &c., was carried out by 
the heads of the respective Institutions, 


x 
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Separate rules were framed and issued laying down the procedure to be 
adopted in the censusing of each of the above classes of the population. 

Special arrangements were also made for the enumeration of the military 
population and of the men engaged on the Railway lines under construction. 

Finn] ( lu'cl'iivj and Preparation of Totals . — The final checking was begun early 
on the morning of the 2nd March and by mid-d iy was completed throughout the 
State. The Enumerators collected themselves after their rounds at the appointed 
stations and prepared, under the direction of the Supervisors, Abstracts showing, 
among other particulars, the number of occupied houses, males, females and the 
total population in each Block. These were checked and verified by the Super- 
vi>ors who then prepared the Circle summaries and handed them to the Charge 
Superintendent. At the Taluk Cutcherry, the Circle totals were added up into the 
Charge summary and duly verified. The Taluk totals of occupied houses, males 
and females were then telegraphed or despatched by special messengers to the 
Central Office at Trivandrum. 


13. The provisional figures of the different Charges were added up and the 

State Totals submitted to Government and telegraphed 

Provisional Totals. .it -in r* • , . , 

to the Imperial Census Commissioner on the 4th 
March — the third day after the Census. But for the delay caused in receiving the 
Taluk totals from a few of the Tahsildars, the State Totals could have been sent 
in a day earlier. Even as it was, the Census Commissioner for India was pleased 
to intimate to me his agreeable surprise at the expedition with which the Totals 
were made up and despatched to him. Writing under date the 23rd March, 1901, 
lie said : — “■ I have been so busv .... that I. have had no time to cungratu- 
late you on the admirable results obtained under your administration in Travail- 
core. Considering the difficulties that had to be met with in a country which has 
not vet been covered with a net- work of telegraph lines, it speaks volumes for your 
arrangements that the first totals should have been ready so soon. You must 
have taken infinite trouble with the second set of Enumerators, which always ap- 
peared to me to present great difficulties; and you must have been very well sup- 
ported by the Government of the State.” 

At the Census of 1N91, the first totals were ready 24 days after the Final 
enumeration. 


On comparing these preliminary Totals with the figures as finally corrected at 
the Tabulation office, it was found that houses were over-stated by 1,655 or *2N 
percent, and population under-stated by 1,11 9 or ’03 per cent. In the preceding 
Census, the percentages of variation were — ‘01 per cent, in the case of houses and — 
*004 per cent, in regard to population. Considering that Enumertors’ final Abstracts 
were worked out by a staff of over 16,000 men and the Totals prepared within such 
a remarkably short time, the variation disclosed deserves perhaps no special comment. 


14. From reports received, there is a consensus of opinion in regard to the 

accuracy of the Census. My actual inspection of the 
work at its various stages enables me to add my 
personal testimony to it. There might have been stray cases of omissions and over- 
countings. 


Accuracy of the Census. 


But these cannot detract from the general correctness of the results. 


15. The attitude of the people towards the Census was one of unsuspecting 

tolerance, if not of positive helpfulness. Canards 

Attitude of the people. , ^ 

about the intentions ot Government were conspicuous 
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by their absence. No occasion arose for the penal provisions of the Census Hernia- 
tion being enforced. 

1G. The actual Census operations occupied 1-3 days as compared with 12G 

at the 1891 Census. 40 davs were allowed fur the 

Time spent on the Census, .. v ‘ n t 

preparation or the buildings hegi&ters oO tor the 

Preliminary enumeration and a dav for the Final Census. The remaining 7)2 
days were distributed as intervals between one stage and another. 

17. All the Census Forms, Rules and Instru ‘turns were printed at the 

Government Press, Trivandrum, and distributed from 
Forms, Rules? <fc,c. t j ie Central Office. In all the Taluks, Malayalam 

schedules were used, except in Tovala and Shencottah where Tamil was the 
language adopted. 

The standard Census schedule was made out on the model adopted in RritFh 
India with a few additions and differed in some respects from that of LS91. The 
alterations introduced will be referred to in the Chapters dealing with the subjects 
to which they relate. For easy reference, however, the headings of the different 
columns in the schedules used at the Censuses of 181)1 and 1901 are iffven below: — 


N UMBER 


1*91 SCHEDULE. 


S r in e c t M a t t f: r . 


Number 

of 

( OLU.MX. 


1901 SCHEDULE. 


Sumner Matter. 


1. Serial number and name. 

2. Religion. 

3. Sect of Religion. 

4. Caste of Hindus and Jains, tribe 

or race of others. 

5. Sub-division of caste. 

G. Male or female. 

7. Age. 

8. Married, unmarried or widowed. 

9. Parent-tongue. 

10. Birth; District, Province or 

Country. 

11. Occupation or means of subsist - 


1. Serial number of persons enu- 

merated and name. 

2. Religion. 

3. Sect of Religion. 

4. Male or female. 

5. Married, unmarried or widowed. 

6. Age, last birth dav. 

7. Caste, Race or Tribe. 

S. Sub-division of caste. 

■ecupation j 9. Principal occupation. 


, Occupation j 
! or means of / 

1 subsistence * 
of actual 1 
workers. 1 


10. Subsidiary occupation. 


Language known by literate. 


11. Occupation or means of subsist- 11 . If dependent, principal occupation 

ence. or means of subsistence of the actual 

worker on whom dependent. 

12. Learning, literate or illiterate. 12. Where horn; name of Taluk if in 

j Travancore; District, Province or 
I Country, i f outside. 

13. Language known by literate. 13. Language ordinarily spoken in the 

house-hold. 

14. If any person be insane deaf-mute j 14. Literate or illiterate with langu- 

from birth, or a leper, enter a ges spoken by literate. 

that person as such below. 17). If literate, can or cannot read and 

write English. 

1G. If the person be insane, both deaf 
and <hunh from birth , total h/ blind or 
suffering from corrosive leprosy, enter 
| as such below. 

I 17. If the person lias any elephantoid 
I swelling, enter as such here. 
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Abstraction and Tabulation. 


The old system* 


18. The conversion of the raw materials as contained in the schedules into 

the manufactured products of the Final Tables, to 
adopt the very apt metaphor of Mr. Risley, was next 
taken up. The first stage in this process is known as Abstraction, by which is 
meant the grouping of individual entries by classes, such as Sex, Religion, Occu- 
pation and the like and the taking of the totals of these classes for small territorial 
units. The system of Abstraction hitherto followed was the system of marking 
and counting by strokes. The entries in the schedules were transferred to what 
were called Working-sheets which really represented the Final Tables on an extend- 
ed scale. In the>e sheets the abstracting clerks entered the particulars required, 
thus / / / /, each stroke representing an individual. Further strokes were added 
for individuals falling into the same category, every fifth stroke being drawn 
diagonally through the preceding four to facilitate totalling by fives. The Block 
totals were then made up and tested. They were afterwards transferred to Tabula- 
tion registers which gave the totals for larger units. This is the second stage 
known as Tabulation. 


Defects of the old system : — This system was not found to work well. To 
quote from the Census Report for 1891 : — 


u It was at once found out that this was by no means the best system that could be adopted. 
It had one great convenience, however, viz.* the great facility of totalling the units ; but this 
was all. In every other respect it was found defective. The sea of strokes in a vast sheet of 
paper is. in the first place, confusing. The clerk who goes on marking off stroke after stroke 
with his left hand probably fixed oil the schedule to know the last item for which he had 
marked off the stroke, is taxed to his utmost, and is, a< it w*?re. nailed to his desk. The 
slightest disturbance such as the shaking of his table or the sneezing of his neighbour i< 
enough to throw him off his work and leave him in doubt whether the last item marked off 
was a child or an adult, a male or a female, a Hindu or a Mahomedan. Once the doubt i*> 
created in his mind, he is hopelessly confused and would have to go through the whole work, 
probably the whole of the village schedules again, to re-as>ure himself on the item of doubt, 
there being nothing to show in the succession of strokes where one hou-?e closed and another 
commenced/’ ( Volume I, page 150.) 

The difficulty of applying tests of correctness was another defect pointed out 
in that Report. When two totals differed, it was not possible to say which was 
the correct one except by re-abstraction. The difficulty of selecting the right com- 
partment in a large sheet, carelessness, and fudging had also to be reckoned with. 
These disadvantages appear to have been experienced in other Census Offices too. 
The system was, therefore, given up under instructions from the Imperial Censu> 
Commissioner in favour of the slip-system successful! v used by Professor Von Mayr 
in the Bavarian Census of 1871. The principles and working details of this sy>- 
tem were fully sketched out in Mr. Rislev’s Note on Abstraction and Tabulation 
and were adopted in my office with certain modifications designed to suit local 
requirements. 


19. For every person enumerated all the particulars recorded in the sche- 
dule were extracted on a separate slip, with the ex- 
The new system. ception of the entries relating to Religion, Sex and Civil 

condition. Religion was indicated by the colour of the slip, and Sex and Civil con- 
dition by its shape. When the slips were written up, they were checked and 
sorted into heaps corresponding to the columns in the Tables to be compiled. 

The system as worked out in my office may be briefly explained. 
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Colour *twJ Shape of Slips : — Five colours were used to denote the different 
religionists — brown for Hindus, red for Mu^almans. yellow for Christian-, green 
for Aniinists and blue for all others. The following diagrams will illustrate the 
representation of Sex and Civil condition by shape. 

Malk, Fkmalk. 


Unmarried ... 


Married 



Widowed 


Posting : — The process of transferring entries from schedules to slips is called 
slip-posting. On receiving a schedule book the Poster turns to its first page and 
reads the entries in columns 2 (Religion), 4 (Sex) and 5 (Civil condition) and se- 
lects a slip which indicates these particulars and copies therein all the other entries, 
using abbreviations in the manner prescribed. On the back of each slip identifica- 
tion entries are written showing the name of the Taluk and the serial number of 
the Kara or village to which it relates. After the entries of all the persons enu- 
merated in the book have been thus extracted on slips, he arranges them in serial 
order, and hands them to be checked. Though the schedules were written in dif- 
ferent languages, the entries on the slips were all in Malayalam. 

Checking : — It is the Checker V duty to see that the correct slip has been select- 
ed and to test every entry made on the slip. The checking was done under the 
silent system, each Checker comparing the entries himself without the assistance of 
a reader. To ensure strict accuracy, the checking of every posted slip was enforced. 
When checking was completed, the bundles of slips were passed on to be sorted. 
Here the process of Tabulation commences. 

Sorting : — Sorting is an easy and simple process of Tabulation, unattended with 
the worry inseparable from the stroke system. Suppose the population by Religion 
and Sex has to be known for a Kara or village: the slips written up for that Kara 
are taken and sorted by colour into different heads. The number of slips in each 
heap gives the total population professing the religion represented. The slips in 
each heap are then sorted by shape and the total number of males and females of 
each religion determined. In this manner Hips may be sorted for all particulars of 
information that may be required to be known. The order in which the slips were 
sorted for the Final Tables and the details of procedure followed at each sorting 
will be explained at length in the volume on the Administration of the Census. The 
principle kept in \ iew was to take up the most general Table first and then proceed 
to particular ones. Sorting for each successive Table was so arranged that the groups 
arrived at by sorting for one Table could be utilized for the one next taken up. 
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Besides the final Tables, a number of supplementary ones embodying a variety 
of collateral information were also compiled. As the slip-system was found to be 
very easy to work with, advantage was taken to prepare as many tables as would 
enable the several items of information collected at such a great cost of money and 
labour being presented in a variety of interesting aspects. The tables thus compiled 
will be utilized in the following pages. 


Out-turn of work : — The number of hands at work in the Abstraction and 
Tabulation office varied from month to month. In all, 130 Posters worked for 74 
days, 72 Checkers for 45 days, and 98 Sorters for (>6 days. The number of slips 
posted, checked and sorted daily averaged 307, 911, and 5,415 respectively. 


Cost of Tabulation. 


20. Payment was regulated by the quantity of work done by each employe. 

The cost of Tabulation including the price of slips, 
&c., amounted to Us. 11, 570- As. 4-Ps, 6. This gives 
Rs. 3-As. 13-Ps. 6 for every one thousand of the population, and Rs. 19-As. 14 
for every thousand houses. The statement of cost given in the Report on the 1891 
Census does not distinguish the charges incurred on Tabulation. Comparison is, 
therefore, not possible. Taking the cost of Tabulation by machinery at the 1891 
Census of Cuba which is recommended as a standard for comparison, we find that 
ours bears but an infinitesimal proportion. In Cuba the cost averaged Rs. 105 per 
thousand of population and Rs. 31-As. 4 per thousand houses. 


21. Deducting from the total expenditure the value of Census property in 

hand estimated at three-fourths of the cost price, the 
Census expenditure. n ett charges of the 1901 Census amount to Rs. 42,203. 

It is not possible to give at till* stage the actual cost of the Census, as expenditure 
in connection with the printing of the Report, Office establishment, &c., has still 
to be met. But inclusive of these expenses which may be estimated at Rs, 12,000, 
the total cost would amount to Rs. 54,203. This gives a rate of Rs. 18- As. 5-Ps. 8 
]>er thousand of the population against Rs. 17- As. 9 for the 1891 Census. 


The vast increase in population, the opening of three more columns in the 
Census schedule, the proportionate increase of work in connection with Abstraction 
and Tabulation operations and the intrinsic value of the additional information 
that has been collected and compiled will, I trust, be taken into consideration in 
determining whether, on the whole, the 1901 Census was not conducted with all 
possible economy. If we exclude, however, the special and additional items of ex- 
penditure that had to be incurred at this Census, such as the separate Census of 
the Hill tracts, Office rent, &c., the incidence per thousand of the population stands 
only at Rs. 17— As. 8. 




CHAPTER I. 

DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. 

(TABLES I and III.) 


Artn — 2. Comparison with other Native States and Provinces — 3. Areas of 
- 1 dministrative Divisions — 4 . The Cardamom Hills — 5. Population — 
G. Population of Administrative Divisions — 7. Density of the State — 
3. Natural Divisions — 9. Area and Population of Natural Divisions — 
10. Densities <f Aatural Divisions — 11. Densities of Taluks — 12. Pressure 
(f Population on land — 13. Areedity and Proximity — 14. Distinction 
between Town and T illaye — 15. Definition of Town — 16. Definition of 
Y ill aye — 17. Total number of Towns and Villages — 18. Average popu- 
lation of a Town and Village — 19. Proportion of urban and rural popu- 
lation — 20. Number of Towns — 21. Population of Towns — 22. Average 
population of a Town— 23. Notices of Towns — 24. Number of Villages — 
25. Variation since 1881 — 26. Average area of a Village — 27. Average 
population of a Village — 28. Size of Villages — 29. Variation in size of 
Villages since 1881 — 30. Large Villages — 31. Proximity of Villages — 
32. Pro vert i statistics — 33. Definition of house — 34. Total number of 
occupied houses — 35. Number of houses in Towns and Villages — 36. 
Average number of persons per house — 37. Average number of houses per 
square mile — 55. Areal it y and Proximity of houses — 59. Record of 
Families — 40. Unoccupied houses. 

Area. 


Area. 

Subsidiary Table IV. 


The total extent of the territories belonging to His Highness the Maim 

Rajah of Travancore is 7,091 square miles. Thi- 
area calculated on the Taluk figures publidied by 
authority in the latest Almanac and adopted in State 
Table I, is based on recent measurements in the ca^e of the surveyed Taluks and 
on Revenue accounts in the case of the unsurveyed ones. For the purposes of the 
1891 Census and the enumerations previous thereto, the total area was taken a< 
6,7o0 square miles. This represented the result of the survey made by Lieutenant.- 
Ward and Conner between the years 1816 and 1820. On comparing the present 
areas of Taluks with those given in State Table I for 1891, differences arc 
observed in regard to them all. These differences are attributable partly to the 
more accurate measurements of the present Survey and partly to the areas as they 
stood in 1820 not having been corrected with reference to subsequent changes in 
Taluk constitution. 

2. Among the Native States of Madras, Travancore occupies the foremost 

Comparison with other I >kce in P olm of & irt more t]la » times the 

Native states and Provinces, size of Cochin and six times that of Pudukkdttai. 

sriiMui.vRYT.ujiF. v. Compared with some of the States outdde the Pre.-i- 

dency, it is about seven-eighths of Pared a, two-seventlis of Gwalior, one-fourth of 
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Areas of Administrative 
Divisions. 


Mysore and one-twelfth of Hyderabad or Kashmir. All the Native State* an* l 
Agencies taken together, Travancore covers 1*04 per cent, of the aggregate area. It 
is smaller than the Principality of Wales by 279 square miles and bears to both 
England and Wales the proportion of one to eight. 

3. For administrative purposes, the State is divided into 31 Taluks. Then* 

are grouped into 4 Districts called Divisions. The 
average area of a Division is 1,773 square miles and i> 
about one-third the size of the average Madras Dh- 

trict. The Kottayam Division is the largest (3,289 square miles) and approaches* 
the District of Trichinopoly (3,632 square miles) in size. It is followed by Quilon 
(2.371) which is about twice the size of the State of Pudukkottai or Cochin. The 
other two Divisions, Trivandrum and Padmanabhapuram, extend over 817 and 
613 square miles respectively. The smallest District in Travancore is about two- 
thirds of the smallest Madras District (Nilgiris). Compared with the Districts of 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda and Gwalior, the largest of our Divisions occupies the 
last place but one among those of Hyderabad, takes a middle position among those 
of Mysore, and is the first among the Districts of Gwalior and Baroda. Taking 
an English standard of comparison, Kottayam is seen to be second only to the 
largest county, York, all the three Ridings taken together. 

Taluks : — The area of a Travancore Taluk averages 228*74 square miles and 
exceeds that of Cochin by 34. Excluding the Cardamom Hills, the Chengannur 
Taluk (S3 6 square miles or 11*8 per cent, of the total) is the largest and is mostly 
mountainous. The Taluk of Ivartikapalli with only 74 square miles (one per cent.) 
takes the last place. 

4. The tract of country known as the Cardamom Hills has, according to the 

information supplied by the Survey Department, a 

The Cardamom HiU*. , . . 40 .. rrlj 

total extent ot 972*43 square miles, though not a 
distinct Revenue unit, it is a separate division for magisterial and general planting 
purposes. It has been usual, therefore, to treat the Cardamom Hills separately for 
the purpose of the Census. This practice has been followed now too. At the 
previous Censuses, however, the total extent of the tracts was not shown and the 
other items of information, such as density, &c., deducible from a consideration 
of area in reference to population were consequently not recorded. In trying to 
account for the Cardamom Hills area in the old Census Tables, I found it distri- 
buted over the component Taluks. Periyar and Thekkadi treated separately at the 
last Census have now been included in the Cardamom Hills. 


Population. 

Subsidiary Table IV. 


Population. 

Tlie total population as enumerated at this Census was 2,952,157 — 
1,490 ,165 males and 1,401,992 females. V iewed along 
with the other Native States and Provinces which have 
been taken for comparison with reference to area, Tra- 
vancore is found to occupy much the same place in regard to population. But 
the relative position which it bears in this respect to those' States and Provinces is, 
with few exceptions, higher than in the case of territorial extent. Hyderabad, fur 
instance, which is twelve times as large as this country, contains only four times its 
population and Kashmir which is about the same size as Hyderabad is less thickly 
peopled than Travancore. Mysore again, with four times the area, has less than 
double the number of inhabitants. The proportion seems to be even reversed in the 
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cii'C of Gwalior and Baroda. For more than tlirice tlie extent, [the furmer State pos- chap. s. 
>e-;sLW nearly 20,000 persons less ; while, Baroda with a slightly larger territory has PAR A. 7. 
less than two-thirds of our population. It may be interesting to add that, for almost 
the same area, Wales returns but a little over half the population of Travancore. 


6. Though the Ivottayam Division is the largest in extent, its population 
Population of is only second to Quilon which has 1,070,283 per- 


Administrativo Divisions. 

Subsidiary Table IV. 


sons (36*2 per cent.) as compared with 1,041,21 ) 
(35*3 per cent.) in Kottayam. Trivandrum and Pad- 
manabhapurani follow the order of areas with a population of 454,742 (15*4 per 
cent.) and 385,915 (13*1 per cent.) respectively. 


The mean population of a Division is 738,039 and is higher than that for 
Hyderabad (655,361), Mysore (692,425), Baroda (488,17?) or Gwalior (154,368). 
Compared with the Madras District, our average divisional population is less than 
half. Taken individually, none of the Districts in the States above named with 
the exception of one in Mysore, is more densely peopled than Kottayam, which is 
only our second populous Division. 


Taluks : — In thirteen Taluks, the population is above 100,000 ; in fourteen 
others, it ranges from 50,000 to 100,000 and in the remaining five including the 
Cardamom Hills, it is below 50,000. The Taluk of Tiruvalla heads the list with a 
population of 140,926 (4*8 per cent.) closely followed by Shertallay which has 
but a nominal shortage of 38 inhabitants. Next come Neyyattinkara (139,952) 
and Trivandrum (134,196) each with a percentage of 4*8 and 4*5 on the total 
population of the State. The Taluks with the smallest population are Todupuzha 
(32,571) and Tovala (32,410). 

On an average, there are 92,255 persons to a Taluk. 19 Taluks show averages 
above and the rest below this figure. 


Density, Areality and Proximity. 


density of the State. 

Subsidiary Tables I & V. 


Taken as a whole, Travancore has a density of 410 persons to the square 
mile. In calculating this density, the usual proce- 
dure of including even uninhabitable and uneultur- 
able areas has been followed. If these tracts which 
take up nearly a third of the total area he excluded, the density of the State would 
stand at a much higher figure. Since 1875, the pressure of population has been 
steadily increasing. In that year it stood at 326. In 1881, it increased to 331) 
and ten years later to 361. Thus within the last 25 years, the density of popula- 
tion in Travancore has increased by 28 per cent. 


Of the British Indian Provinces, Bengal with 404 persons to the square mile 
and the United Provinces of Agra and Oudb with 415 persons, alone show a denser 
distribution of population than Travancore. Madras and the Punjab follow at long 
intervals with densities of 269 and 209 respectively. Among the Xative States, 
Cochin with 596 persons to the square mile stands first and Travancore takes but 
the second place. The density of every other Province or State is less than that 
of Travancore by more than half. The most striking contrast is afforded by the 
State of Kashmir where there are only 36 persons to a square mile of territory. 

The accompanying diagram shows the position of Travancore as compared 
with the other States and Provinces. 
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K. 


Natural Divisions. 


For the examination and discussion of Census statistics, a scheme ol 
Xatural divisions prepared under the orders of His 
Excellency the Viceroy has been recommended by 
the Imperial Census Commissioner. In forwarding this scheme. Mr. RiMey ob- 
served that k ’ although based primarily upon meteorological considerations, the 
divisions correspond very closely with orographic, geological, agricultural, lin- 
guistic and ethnological regions and for this reason, as well as in view of the 
close relation that exists between rainfall and population, it is desirable to make 
as much use of them as possible in connection with the statistics embodied in the 
Subsidiary Tables. In some provinces it may be necessary to further sub-divide 
a division in order to bring out local peculiarities within the division, but the 
multiplication of minute sub-divisions should as a rule be avoided 


For the purposes of the Report, I am inclined to think the best principle 
on which to base the discussion of the statistics will be to work from general to 
particular areas thus : — 

(1) The Province. 

(2) The Xatural divisions. 

(3) Districts or groups of districts within the Xatural divisions'*. 

The line of treatment here recommended will be followed in this as well 
in the succeeding Chapters to the full extent that local conditions permit. 

In the scheme of divisions proposed for all India, Travancore is grouped with 
the sister State of Cochin under what is called the West Coast division. Though 
foi Imperial requirements, this country lias had to he taken as a whole, it may, for 
purposes of local treatment, be spilt up into more or less distinct divisions. 
In the absence of well-marked territorial differences in respect of language 
or race, Xatural divisions have to he based mainly on the leading geographical 
and climatic features. Hounded by the sea on the one side and by the Western 
Ghats on the other. Travancore presents a remarkable diversity of physical con- 
ditions. But, varied as these conditions are, they operate within such a small 
compass that they shade oif into each other by imperceptible degrees even within 
the small territorial units into which the State is parcelled out for administrative 
purposes. Nevertheless, certain broad distinctions are not wanting. Two divi- 
sions may be thus marked out, one, the littoral and deltaic and the other, the 
mountainous and sub-montane. In regard to rainfall, climatic conditions, nature 
and capacity of the soil, amount of water-supply and facilities for communica- 
tion and transport, the belt of land that stretches along the coast presents clear 
] joints of advantage over the regions in the interior. From the statistics such as 
have been furnished by the Meteorological Department, it is seen that the littoral 
area has a mean annual rainfall of 73*57 inches as compared with D7*0G inches in the 
mountainous and >ub-montane tracts. But the steep declivities on which the rain 
fall- cannot evidently benefit the area of its incidence as much as the area of its 
convergence and ultimate spread. In regard to climate again, the littoral tract is the 
mure favoured of the two Xatural divisions. There is not along the coast that 
sudden variability of temperature from scorching heat to biting cold, which is seen 
to characterise the more inland tracts. As for diseases, malaria in its protean mani- 
festations and its varying degrees of severity is a seAere handicap to settlers of 
the interior regions. The gravelly soil of the inland tracts is poor beyond 
measure and contra -ts in an appreciable manner with the alluvial deposits of the 
littoral belt. Circumstances such as these inherent in the physical conditions of 
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Travancore give a distinctiveness to the two Natural divisions which have been 
Migge-Ted for the purposes of the Census reviewer. 

The Taluks included in the littoral division are: — 


1 . Agastisvaram. 

2. Eraniel. 

3* Vilavankod. 

1. Neyyattinkara. 

5. Trivandrum. 


6. Chirayinkil. 

7. Quilon. 

8. Karunagapalli. 

9. Kartikapalli. 

10. Ambalapuzha. 


11. Shertallay. 

12. Parur. 

13. Yaikam. 

j 11. Tiru valla. 

I 15. Mavelikara. 

i 


The 1h-'t twelve actually border the sea. Of the remaining three, Yaikam 
lies on the verge of a large lake which for all purposes other than foreign com- 
merce may be taken as a miniature sea. Nearly three Provertis in this Taluk 
measurin”' a third of its total area go to constitute an island at the northern end 
nf the Vcinbanad lake. Tiruvalla, though skirted neither by the sea nor by a 
watery expanse comparable to it, is traversed by such a net- work ot rivers and 
their branches as to make its deltaic region one of the most fertile in all Travancore. 
Mavelikara which wedges itself in between the sea-hoard Taluks of Karunagapalli 
and Kartikapalli and enters into the triple constitution of the lvayankulam Town, 
partakes of all the physical features of its congeners. The Natural division which 
take* in the fifteen Taluks above mentioned may be designated the \\ estern or 
the Lowland division. 

The other division which may be called the Eastern or the Upland includes 
the mountainous Taluks of 


1. Tovala. | 

2. lvalkulam. | 

3. Nedumangad. 

4. Kottarakara. [ 

a* well as the Taluks in the 


5. Pattanapurain. 

6. Shencottah. 

7. Cheno’annur. 

8. Clianganachery. 
sub-montane area, no 


9. Minacliil. 
j 10. Muvattupuzha. 
I 11. Todupuzha. 

lely. 


12. Kunnattur. 14. Kottayam. I 1G. Alangad. 

13. Ettumanur. 15. Kunnatiiad. ! 


Of these, the Taluks of Changanachcry, Kottayam and Ettumanur border the 
Vembanad lake like the Taluk ot 5 aikain ; hut there the resemblance ceases 
These Taluks are mostly mountainous and do not possess the well-marked littoral 
features of Yaikam. 

A grouping of the Taluks of the State into these two Natural divisions is not, 
however, free from defects ; but, if, in such a grouping. Taluks are to he preserved 
intact and the multiplication of minute sub-divisions against which Mr. Kisley 
enters a distinct note of warning avoided, no other arrangement promises to bring 
out more clearly whatever distinctions of type may be discernible in the physical 
features of tlie country. 

In view ot the distinctiveness of the two Natural divisions, separate figures 
are shown for them in the Tables of the Imperial series. 


9. The Western Natural division extends over an area ot 1,789* 68 square 

miles (25*2 per cent, of the total) and has a popu- 
Area and Population Of ( ,f 1,090.601 (57‘3 per cent.). The Eastern 

Natural Divisions. i \ i 

division covers 5,301'o5 square miles (7 PS per cent.) 
with a population of only 1,261,556 (42 '7 per cent.). Thus, for one-fourth of the 
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total ami. the Western division contains more than half the entire population of 
the State. 


10. The mean density of the Western division is 944 and that of the 
Densities of natural Intern, '2oX. It' the urban population is excluded, 

Divisions. the densities stand at 886 and 233 respectively. The 

si'bmdluti table i. Western division is thus about four times as densely 

populated as the Eastern. This glutting of the population in the former is due to the 
greater means of procuring subsistence. The innumerable little rivers that gush from 
the acclivities of the Ghats intersect the country in various directions and, spreading 
themselves far and wide, give to agricultural operations in the midland and sea -board 
Taluks an impetus of a kind unknown to the hilly regions in the interior. The soil 
of this tract is naturally soft and fertile from alluvial deposits and not hard and 
unsuited for cultivation as in the upland area. Again, the easy means of com- 
munication and transport along the Western littoral which the admirable system of 
roads south of Trivandrum and the interesting; chain of back-waters and canals 
extending from it to the north, afford, stand in striking contrast to the woods and 
forests that stretch themselves along the base of the Ghats where, assisted bv savage 
beasts and savager malaria, natural conditions seem to interpose at every step a 
barrier to easy occupation. With the exception of a small area in the Taluks of 
Vilavankod and Neyyattinkara which extend from the sea to the hills, almost every 
portion of the Western division is cultivable. Whatever industries the country 
has developed are mainly confined to the littoral and sub-littoral tracts. The 
several ports, small or great, are being more and more utilized for purposes of 
trade and commerce. Centres of civilization are increasing and six out of the 
nine towns in the Slate, including the Capital, are in this division. Professionals 
and non -professionals find here a ready field for employment. It was on 
this Western sea-board that the capitals of the ancient principalities of Atkmgal, 
Desinmuiad and Chempakaseri — all of them now absorbed in Travancore — once 
grow up. It is natural, therefore, that, in this region of high cultivation and old 
civilization, the population should be in a highly congested slate. 

With the Western belt as the base, the inhabitants are, however, fast spreading 
inland. And notwithstanding the disadvantages just referred to which operate 
as checks to the rapid increase of population, the mean density in the Eastern 
divirion continues to rise. From 177 in the year 1875, the density has risen 
to 238 at this Census — an increase of 34 nor cent, in twenty-five vears. During 
the decade that has ju<t closed, the increase has been 17 per cent. The hand of 
industry is evidently working without intermission and the enterprise of capitalists 
now mostly European is covering the Travancore hills with plantations of various 
kinds. A Railway line is being constructed through the heart of the country and 
with its opening, the resources of the tracts hitherto unexplored must needs be 
better developed. And if the forces of labour and capital now at work continue, it 
is not at all unlikely that these tracts would, in the fulness of time, be able to bear 
much larger accessions to their population. 

11. The densities of the several Taluks which compose the Natural divisions 

may now be briefly referred to. Following the 

Densities of Taluks. natural configuration of the country, the density of 

the population rises from east to west, /.c., as the hills 
diminish in altitude and the valleys grow in width, until it reaches the highest 
average in the littoral zone. In regard to the range of densities in the Taluks 
themselves, the Natural divisions exhibit a striking difference, the limits of 


Densities of Taluks. 
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variation being much wider in the Eastern than in the Western division. 
While in the latter, the extremes lie between 581 in Yilavankod and 1,380 in 
Trivandrum, they range in the former from 22 in the Cardamom Hills to 784 in 
Ettumanur. Almost all the Taluks in the Western division appear to be highly 
congested. In six of them — Trivandrum, Karunagapalli, Kartikapalli, Shertallay, 
Eraniel and Mavelikara — there are more than 1,000 persons to the square mile and 
in the remaining nine, between 500 and 1,000. Trivandrum and Karunagapalli 
with less than half and Kartikapalli with about a third of the area of Xcyyatiin- 
kara have each twice its density. For almost the same extent, Trivandrum. Karuna- 
gapalli, Eraniel and Agastisvaram show decreasing densities. The same may be 
said of Kartikapalli and Parur. In the Eastern division there is no Taluk with 
more than 800 persons to the square mile. Five Taluks have a density between 
500 and 800; seven, between 200 and 500 and the remaining live, below 200. The 
large forest areas comprised within this division have reduced the density averages 
which otherwise would have been much higher. In 21 Taluks, the density is 
above the State average (41(5) and in hve others, it is less than half. One point 
worthy of note is that, though the rates of increase from Census to Census have 
not been tlie same, the order taken up by the Taluks in the general scale of 
densities has, with a few excejitions, remained unchanged for the last three 
Censuses. 


A chart showing at a glance the relative densities of Taluks is annexed. 


In this comparison of Taluk densities no reference has been made to the dis- 
tinction between town and country. When averages are calculated on large 
Jsatural divisions, the inclusion of the urban population is found to make no 
material difference. But, if a smaller unit is taken, the difference becomes pro- 
nounced. The town population has, therefore, to be excluded in the case of all 
Taluks as, otherwise, comparison of one Taluk with another may give misleading 
results. Viewed thus, the town-containing Taluks arrange themselves in the 
following order : — Shertallay (1,182), Trivandrum (873), Quilon (820), Ambala- 
puzha (756), Agastisvaram (747), Kottayam (456) and Shencottah (300). 
Statistics of area not being procurable for the small towns of Kayankulum, 
Cbanganachery and Parur, the Taluks in which they are situated have not been 
included in this list. These towns, it may be added, are comparatively of minor 
importance and have been recently constituted. 


12. In the foregoing paras, the distribution of population was considered 

with 2 ’eference to a conventional unit of area, ?7c., 

Pressure of Population gr . uai . e jnile. This ratio expressed bv the term, 

on Land. 1 1 * \ 

density, does not represent really the pressure of 
population on land. u A low specific population (density) may imply pressure, a* 
much as a high one, and, conversely, great density is not incompatible with a high 
standard of comfort.” # In a country, like Travancore, where the agriculturist class 
predominates and where large manufacturing industries are comparatively unknown, 
the distribution of the population is mainly determined by the scope and facility fur 
procuring the means of subsistence from the soil. And where the physical con- 
figuration of the country, as in the north-eastern parts, interposes permanent 
obstacles to the extension of agricultural operations, a keenly felt population pres- 
sure may co-exist with an extremely low density. Where, however, these 
obstacles are absent as in the littoral and deltaic regions, the density or specific 
population mav be high ; but the pressure with reference to the extent and capacity 

* Vide pa^e, 24, Gcntral Ktport, i i Census 
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of the land mav admit of still further increase. Density figures, therefoie. aie useful 
chictlv for purposes of comparison. In all questions of practical \alue, the distri- 
bution of population has to be viewed in relation to the total area a\ailable foi 
cultivation and that actually cultivated. But, for gauging this pressure, the Census 
records cannot supply the necessary materials and unfortunately no figures aie 
available even outside them. 


13. The ordinary mode of expressing the relation of area to population is to 

gave the number of persons on each square mile. But 
Areality and Proximity. ^ ere are two ot ] ier W ays besides. The one is to give 
sicsimAm ialll \i ^| ie average area available for each individual. This is 

the converse of density and is called areality. 1 he other is to calculate the mean dis- 
tance between two persons on the assumption that the total population is uniformly* 
distributed over the entire surface of any given tract. I his is the correlative of 
areality and is termed proximity*. 


The average area per person, for the State as a whole, is 1*53 acres as against 
L’77 acres in 1891. It is less in the Western division than in the Eastern, there 
being only *67 of an acre for each individual in the former as against 2*68 acres in 
the latter. Taking the Taluks in each division, it is found that the areality per in- 
dividual is le*s than an acre in all the Taluks in the Western division with the 
exception of Vilavankod (1*10 acres) and more than an acre in all the laluks in 
the Eastern division with the exception of Ettumanur (*81 of an acre). The ex- 
tremes vary from *46 of an acre per person in Trivandrum to 28*82 acres in the 
Cardamom Hills. 


The average distance between any two persons on the supposition of equable 
distribution is 92*46 yards as against 99*45 in 1891. In the Western division, 
the people are 61*18 yards apart and in the Eastern, 122*38 yards. The proximity 
ranges from 50*69 yards (Trivandrum) to 78*40 yards (Vilavankod) in the 
Taluks of the former division and from 67*28 yards (Ettumanur) to 401*34 yards 
(Cardamom Hills) in those of the other. 


Towns and Villages. 


1 1. In the Madras 

Distinction between 
Town and Village. 


Census Report- for 1891, Mr. H. A. Stuart, gives a 
graphic account of the difference between the social 
aggregates known as Town and Village. The descrip- 
tion is so interesting that one cannot resist the temp* 


tatiou of quoting it at some length. Mr. Stuart say’s : — 


“ One of the mo^t marked characteristic?! of the village i- the close bond which unites all 
the inhabitant". The relation" which exist between them existed between their fathers, their 
grand-father" and their anee-tor- manv generation* back ; the former holds the land his fathers 
held, and his ploughmen are the defendant" of theirs. The dmple wants of the villagers 
are .-applied by the village artizan* ; their implements of hu?Jbandrv bv the blacksmith and 
carpenter, their cooking uten-il- by the potter and coppersmith, their few clothes bv the weaver. 
They are -hnved by the village barber, whose wife acts as midwife, and wadied for bv the 
village dhohi . who al-o i- hound to "Upplv torches for prove— ion>. All these persons are paid 
fixed annual fee" of grain and money, or cl-e they art* remunerated by special grants of land, 
or more frequently the two method* are combined. The payment of these fees is compubory, 
and in return each artizan doe* all the work of his trade that i* required of him. In such a 
community there i- no po—ibility of the intrusion of out-iders, for there i* no room for them. 
If ryot has to pay the potter, whether he take- hi- pot- or not, he will not he likelv to trans- 
fer hi* c u -tom to a -tranger who demand* payment for each article, even though the latter's 
v, are* are superior. Xor in -ucli a village is there any’ place for shop*. The weaver, it is 
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true, ha- to .some extent, been supplemented by the dealer in Manchester cloth*, but the-e are CHAP. I. 
pureha-ed at tile nearest market, which also supplier* the few articles that makeup tin* need- of PARA 15. 
tlie typical villager. Now as a village increase- in >ize, the hereditary artizans are no longer 
capable of supplying all the requirement.- of their crafts and strangers are necessarily intro- 
duced. These come, as a rule, from large town- and bring with them the town eu-tom of 
trade as opposed to the village eu-tom of service. It does not take long for the former to ou-t 
the hitter, and the social constitution of the community is radically changed. New influence* 
and new power* arise : the village headman is over-hadowed by the comparatively wealthy 
shopkeeper; the accountant finds himself matched against a sharp vakil; the old schoolma-ter\- 
ancient methods are replaced by those inspired by an Education department ; per hap- a 
dispensary is started with a ho-pital assistant, who pronounces eontemptuou-ly on the practice- 
of the Vaubjan and Ilakim . The effect of the introduction of these revolutionary (‘lenient- i- 
-oon evident. The authority of the old head* of the community is weakened, tin* depre— ed 
classes begin to assert a freedom and independence hitherto undreamt of. and their masters in 
their turn cease to take the same paternal interest in them. Here al-o ser\ ice gives wav to 
trade. The bonds weaken, and we have a body of people whose relations to each other an* 
very different from those found in the old village comm unit v. The tran-ilion from one stage 
to the other is sometimes slow, sometime- rapid/** 


Taking the aggregations at the extreme ends, we have, on the one side, the 
typical village, a self-contained organism, with its inhabitants bound by ties of 
peculiar closeness, with its occupation mainly agricultural and with its wants, 
few and simple, supplied by the village itself, and on the other, the typical town 
with its heterogeneous population, its external influences, its commercial and 
industrial features and with its varied specialised professions. Hut, between these 
two extremes, there are several diversely constituted social aggregates which 
do not readily admit of classification under either category. It is generally 
assumed that, for purposes of Census statistics, no area with a population less 
than 5,000 should he recognised as a Town. But mere strength of miniber- 
eannot always be a sure criterion. If, on the other hand, the distinction he 
made to turn upon the comparatively higher proportion, in the population, of 
the industrial and the commercial to the agricultural element, several small place- 
would better deserve to ha called Towns than some overgrown villages generally 
known as urban. To arrive at an accurate classification, however, both these 
test* should be conjointly applied, though, in the application of such a combined 
standard, there may be wide room for differences in interpretation. Another test 
that is usually adopted is the existence of a municipal organization ; but this 
is of limited application, as places possessing municipal constitutions are compa- 
ratively few in Travancore. In these circumstances, it is difficult to lay down any 
rule of general application wherewith to decide, with certainty, the stage at which a 
social aggregate passes from the category of the rural to that of the urban. 

15. In determining what places should be treated as Town- at this Census, the 

definition which has been laid down by the India Censu- 

Definitioa of Town. Commissioner and which takes in all the consideration- 

hereinbefore indicated, ha* been followed. The Im- 
perial Code of Census Procedure defines a Town as including: — 

(1) Every Municipality of whatever size. 

(2) All Civil lines not included within Municipal limits. 

(3) Every Cantonment, and 

(4) Every other continuous collection of house-, permanently inhabited bv 
not less than 5,000 persons and possessed of an urban character. 


° I'agc 
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CHAP. I- In dealing with places tailing under the last head, note has. of course, to be 

para. 16 . taken of the character of the population, the relative density of the dwellings, the 
importance of the place as a centre of trade, and its historic associations. The five 
Towns that are under the municipal control of Towns Improvement Committees and 
four other areas which possess over 5,000 inhabitants and which share pretty 
largely in urban characteristics lme, therefore, been cciisused as Town*. 


10. Excepting at the southernmost end. there are no regular village*, in 

Travancore, of the type prevailing on the East Coa^t. 

Definition of Village. | u m()8 t parts, the country presents a continuous 

area of detached homesteads and for Census purpose.-, 
therefore, it has been usual to take the word village as synonymous with the 
unit of Revenue administration. This unit may include within it a single village 
only, or several clusters of houses between whose members there may he no 
kind of union or akinness, or both. But. in the selection of this unit, the 
procedure at the previous Censuses does not appear to have been uniform. In 
1875 and 1881, the village was the Kara, “the primeval revenue unit which, 
in more respects than one, maybe said to correspond with the ‘village’ organiza- 
tion of British India.” At the 1801 Census, however, it was given up in favour 
of the larger Revenue unit— the Proverti — which comprised on an average 
15 Karas. The then Imperial Census Commissioner as well as the Madras Census 
Superintendent regarded the statistics compiled for the Proverti as valueless for com- 
parison with those of British India where the village meant a much smaller area with 
a still smaller population. In discussing the varying size of the village, Mr. Baines 
observed in his Deneral Report that “the few in the highest group are almost entirelv 
confined to the coast States of Madras, where the unit has been taken to he, not the 


Desham, but the collection of Desham, known as the Provarti, a system of group- 
ing which renders the return valueless for comparison.” * Again, Mr. Stuart, in the 
Madras Report, said:— -“In 1881 the Kant , the average area of which was in thar 
year only 2 square miles, was adopted as the lowest unit, and it is to be regretted 
that the same principle was not adhered to on this occasion. The writer of the 
report on the census of 1881 says, ‘the Kara is our village or social unit and 
corresponds to the English parish’; and it is not clear why the Kara was abandoned 
and the Prorerty substituted for it.” J Tn 1801 the Proverti covered an average 
area of 27 square miles and returned a population of 0,010. The Madras village 
was only 2*7 square miles in extent with a population ot 602. In the Travancore 
Report itself, the continuance of the Proverti as a village for future Censuses wa* 
not recommended and the territorial sub-divisions of the Revenue Settlement, r/c., 
the Pakuthis and Randoms, were proposed for adoption instead. In Taluks, how- 
ever, where the Settlement might not have been completed, the Kara was to Ik: 
taken, f In view of these differences in opinion and in procedure, the subject was 
fully discussed with Mr. Risley during my interview at Ootacamund. A (dear 
idea of all the points bearing on the question will he found conveyed in his Note 


(vidr Appendix A). It is not necessary, therefore, to go into it at any length here. 
As the Settlement has not been completed throughout the State, the new Revenue 
unit of Pakuthi or Random could not he adopted. To secure a uniform basis for 


all the Taluks, the old indigenous unit — the 
the village at this Census. The Kara is the 


Kara— has, therefore, been taken as 
smallest Revenue sub-division of a 


Taluk and is the real unit for purposes of tax collection under the Provertiear 


* Page .jc;, General Report, 1891. 

t 289-290, Travancore 


+ Pa*;e 21 , Madras Census Rcpoit, 
Census Report, 1891. 
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1th boundaries are well understood by the people and the village, practically re- 
cognized by them; is none other than the Kara or Muri which is but another name. 


17. The total number of Towns and Villages is 3.894 — 2,110 being in the 

Western Natural division and 1,784, in the Eastern. 

Total number of Towns T iorn i i o- - rp,. 

% in 1891. tiie number was 2oo. Ihis vast difference 

and Villages. 

between t lie two censuses is due to the tact that in 
1X91 the Village was as already stated, the Proverti ; while now, the Kara, the 
Mib-divirdon of a Proverti. has been taken as the Village. 


18. The average population of a Town and Village taken together is 758 and 

appears to be higher than those of the other Provinces 
Average population of a am j States with the exception of Cochin (1,232). The 

figures for the two Natural divisions fall on either side 

Subsidiary T\i»le V ~ 

of the State average, being 801 for the Western divi- 
sion and 707 for the Eastern. 


19. 6*2 per cent, of the total population has been returned as living in Towns 

and 93*8 per cent, as living in Villages. Of the Native 
States. Kashmir (5*47 per cent.) and of the Provinces, 
Bengal (5*17 per cent.) and Assam (2*95 per cent.) 
alone show a lesser proportion of the urban to the total 

population than Travancore. 


Proportion of urban and 
rural population. 

Subsidiary Tauber II & V. 


The ratio of the urban to the rural population is greater in the Western divi- 
sion than in the Eastern. In the former, the population comprises 8*5 per cent, 
urban and 91*5 per cent, rural and in the latter, 3*2 per cent, and 96*8 per cent, 
respectively. 

Towns, 


20. The numlier of places censused as Towns is 9. In 1891, the same num- 
ber was first arranged to be censused; but, after actual 
Humber of Towns. enumeration, it was found that one of them — Ivayan- 

kulam — did not fulfil the population standard that was 
fixed, 5,000 and had. accordingly, to be omitted. Again, the places treated as 
Towns at both the Censuses have not been the same. In 1891, Nagercoil, Trivan- 
drum, Quilon, Alleppey, Kottayam, Shencottah, Vaikam and Haripad were taken ; 
but now, the first five which have a municipal status assigned to them have beeia 
retained and the other two, omitted as being devoid of any urban character. Three 
fresh areas, Parur, Changanacherv and Kavankulam have been recotrnised as 

7 o » * o’* 

Towns at this Census. 


21. Taking G population groups, the Towns stand arranged thus : — 

1. Between 5,000 and 10,000 inhabitants. — 2 Towns. 


2. 

10,000 

J? 

15,000 

Population of Towns. ^ 

15,000 

20,000 

4. 

Subsidiary Tables VI I & II 

20,000 

t ' 

25,000 

5. 

., 25,000 

?? 

50.000 

6 . 

.. 50,000 


100,000 


Kavankulam and Shencottah, with a population of 5,745 and 9,039 respective! v 
come under the lowest group, and Parur and Changanacherv, Avith 12,9G2 and 
14,264 inhabitants respectively, fall under the next higher group. To the third 
Infiong Quilon (15,691) and Kottayam (17,552). Alleppey returns a population 
of 24,918 and Nagercoil, 25,782. The sixtli and highest group takes in Trivan- 
drum with 57,882 inhabitants. 


CHAP. 

PARA. 
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chap. i. 59*1 per cent, of tlie total urban population live in Towns with more than 

paha. 22. 20,000 inhabitants; 32*9 per cent., in Towns with a population of 10,000 to 20,000 
and the remaining 8 per cent., in Towns with less than 10.000 inhabitants 

22. The average population of a Town is 20,42(i and is higher than tho>e of 

_ , . the other Xative States except Kashmir where there 

Avorag-e population 1 

of a Town. are only two Towns with an average population 

of 79.874. As the Western division contains the 
largest Towns, the average in that division is nearly twice that in the Eastern, 
being 23,830 against 13.618. 


ol 


23. Statistics of 

Hotices of Towns. 


Towns bearing on variation in respect of population, 
religion, proportion of the sexes. £e.. will be dealt with 
under the respective Chapters. With a few general 


nervations, therefore, the subject of Towns may be closed for the present. 


-V ti/ercoil : — Lat. 8“ 11/ X., long. 7m 28' 41 I/. Area — 3'29 square miles : 
Population — 2.1,782. The fifth in point of area and the second as regards popula- 
tion, Xagercoil stands within i miles of the Aramboli Pass and is the only Town south 
of tiie Capital. With Xagercoil as the nucleus, the Town comprises a number of 
straggling’ villages, rt:., — Kottar, Vadiveesvaram, Ozhuganachery and Vata-cri. Of 
these, Kottar and \ ataseri form the trading and manufacturing centres. The Town 
owes much of its improvement and its present position to the efforts of the 
Christian Missionaries. 


Trivandrum Lat. 8 3 29' 8" X., long. 76' 59' 9" E. Area— 9'89 square 
miles : Population — 57,882. This Town forms the southern terminus of the chain 
of back-water communication extending from as tar north as Tirur in British 
Malabar. It lias nearly twice the extent of the next largest town, id:., Kottayam 
and contains more than twice the population of Xagercoil. As many as four Taluks 
have a population less than Trivandrum. It is the residence of His Highness the 
Maharajah and the Head-Quarters of Government. The celebrated shrine of Sree 
Anantha Padmanabha Swamy within the Fort lias made it a great religious centre 
as well, and attracts pilgrims from all parts of India throughout the year. In fact, 
the Town is but a peripheral development from around this shrine to which the 
town owes its name, Ananthasai/anam (jn/ramj or Tirn-Ananthapnram. The 
Fort and its neighbourhood constitute the most crowded part of the Town 
and here, amongst the people, lives the Baler of this ancient country. The 
Military Cantonment, the Government offices and other public buildings, the resi- 
dences of the upper classes, European as well as Xative, picturesquely situated on 
small eminences each commanding a refreshing scenery of verdure all around, lie 
in all directions save the South. The Town is liberally supplied with well- 
equipped colleges, schools and hospitals. It has greatly improved of late in 
structural grandeur and general municipal efficiency. There are over 50 miles of 
road and they are maintained in very good condition. 

As regards industry and commerce, it ranks below some of the other Towns 
m the State. It has a small sen-part ; but the vessels that touch it have to 
anchor at some considerable distance from the shore and the port itself is not 
generally fitted for any great commercial development. 

««<«««* I-Uit. S’ .->9' X., 1m*. 77’ 17 ' 47," E. Area — U'20 square miles • 

. A f r/AZ; - Sl ‘ c ' ,c, : ttah ’ ,l,c •* to* A 

' ‘ ° *"* U "* <,ll “ ts <*> tl,c,r «***» «‘1« The main r.«d that runs tlnw-h 
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it connects the British town of Tinncvclly with the port of Quilon in Travancore. cbaf. x. 
There are several coffee estates in its neighbourhood. Though a small Town PAaAi 23 * 
now, it is expected that the introduction of the Railway (now in progress) 
through its portals would impart a powerful impetus to its development. 

Quilon: — Lat. 8° 53 7 28" X., long. 70° 36' 59" E. Area — 4*24 square miles : 

Population — 15.691. Quilon is one of the oldest Towns on the Malabar Coast. Its 
natural situation and consequent commercial importance made it the cynosure of 
every foreign power and subjected it, in its early days, to political vicissitudes of no 
mean order. Towards the middle of the eighteenth century, the State of Quilon, 
also called Desinganadu, was annexed to Travancore. It was one of the greatest 
ports in Malabar but has now declined to a very considerable extent from its high 
estate. With the opening of the Tinnevelly-Quilon Railway, however, Quilon will 
find itself placed in direct and easy communication with the Towns of the Madras 
Presidency and is very likely to regain its former position as an important com- 
mercial centre. The Palace of His Highness the Malia Rajah on the borders of the 
Quilon lake which, after that untiring explorer of nature, General Cullen, has come 
to be known as the Loch Lomond of Travancore, as well as the enchanting scenery 
it commands, constitute perhaps the most valued possessions of the Town. Cotton 
weaving and spinning and the manufacture of tiles are its chief industries. 

Kayankulam: — Lat. 8 C 53' 28" X.. long. 76° 36' 59" E. Population — 5,745. 

Tiiis Town was formerly the capital of an independent principality of that name. 

In 1746, the territory was annexed to Travancore. A well-attended market is held 
here. 


Alleppey : — Lat. 9° 29' 45" X., long. 76° 22' 31" E. Area — 3*54 square miles : 
Population, — 24,918. Though the third in point of population, Alleppey is the 
first as regards commercial importance. It commands a fine harbour affording 
>afe anchorage for the greater part of the year. Opened to foreign trade towards 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, Alleppey has long been the premier 
port of Travancore. It affords a convenient depot for the storage and disposal 
of hill-produce. The manufacture of coir-matting is being carried on here on a 
large scale. 

Kottayam: — Lat. 9° 36' X., long. 76° 34' E. Area — 5-80 square miles: 
Population — 17,552. This Town, situated on the banks of the Minachil river, is the 
centre of the Syrian Christian community and possesses one of the most ancient 
Svrian Churches in all Malabar. It was also the scene of the early labours of the 
Protestant Missionaries. Standing at the portal of communication with the Peer- 
made range of hills, it serves as a convenient mart for the exchange of goods. 

Chfuu/finaehery : — Population — 14,264. This Town was once the capital of 
the small principality of Thekkumkur. With its subjugation by Travancore, 
its importance waned. Like Kottayam, it is a centre of Christian influence and pos- 
sesses the grandest Syro-Rcman Church on the Malabar Coast. One of the 
best-attended markets in all North Travancore is held here and people flock to it 
from all parts including the most distant. 

Parur: — Lat. 10° 10 7 X., long. 76° 16' E. Population — 12,962. A Raja of 
Parur once ruled here before its subjugation by Travancore. It is more or less 
an enclave within the Cochin territory and at one time belonged to it. It was made 
over to Travancore in 1762. 
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Villages. 

24. The total number of \ i Hugos, excluding those uninhabited, is 3,885. Of 
Humber of vuiag-es. these, 2,104 or 54T j>er cent, lie in the Western Natural 

subsidiary table viii. division and 1,781 or 45 9 percent., in the Eastern. 


The average number of "Villages to a Taluk is 121 and is higher in the Western 
(140) than in the Eastern division (105). Three Taluks contain more thati 200 
Villages each and are comprised within the Western division. They are Eraniel ' 410). 
Agastisvaram (304) and Neyyattinkara (208). Of the remaining twelve Taluks 
in this division, seven have less than 1 00 \ illages and five, le-s than 200. The 
corresponding figures for the other division are nine and seven respectively. 
Shertallay in the V estern division and Shencottah in the Eastern, return the smallest 
number of Villages — 47. 


25. 


Variation since 1881. 


In \ olume II of the Travancore Census Report for 1801 is published, as 
Appendix, a list of Villages amounting to 3.728. The 
1881 Census Report gives the number as 3,710. 
I hese lists evidently include uninhabited Villages as well as those that have been 
merged in Towns. These have, for purposes of comparison, to be added to the 3.885 
inhabited Villages returned at this Census. Twenty-one Villages have been returned 
as uninhabited and 94 have been absorbed in Towns. If these be included, the 
total number of \ illages amounts to 4.000, / . e. 272 more than the 1891 figure and 
281 more than that of 1881. The increase is mainly in the littoral tracts where 
the number has gone up since 1881 by more than 9’3 per cent. 


The range of Taluk variations is most marked in this region. It is further 
noteworthy that, while the Eraniel Taluk shows the greatest increase (+251) 
of all the Taluks in this or the other division, the neighbouring Taluk of A<uisti - 
svaram shows the greatest decrease ( — 171). Ambalapuzha has the smallest 
decrease ( — 1). In the Eastern division, the variations have been greatest in 
Kalkulam ( + 52) and Shencottah ( — 23). Vaikam in the former division and 
Changanachery in the latter remain unchanged. 


To understand how such striking differences have arisen, it has to be first 
noted that the C illage has been taken to include all the inhabited sites within 
the Kara and does not always represent a single collection of houses. In the 
preparation of the Taluk Kara lists by the Revenue officers for the purpose of 
this Census, particularly large Karas were split up into smaller ones and very small 
Karas were merged into the adjoining larger ones. A detailed inquiry into the 
circumstances of each Taluk is necessary to ascertain, fully and accurately, how far 
either process has been correctly followed. However, a perusal of the reports sent 
in by the Tahsildars on the subject and an examination of their returns show 
that the responsible officers concerned have exercised all possible care in the pre- 
paration of the Kara lists and adventitiously -formed clusters of houses have seldom 
been raised to the rank of separate and independent villages, merely for the pur- 
poses of the Census. The variations at the earlier Censuses were probably due to 
the reasons just given. 


26. The average area of a Travancore Village is 1 -81 square miles. In the West- 

Average Area of a village. ® rn (livlsion the Villages are situated very close to one 
subsidiary table vi. another, the areality being but - 84 of a square mile 

against 2'97 square miles in the other division. In the 


r 
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Eraniel and Agastisvaram Taluks, the average Village is about a quarter of a 
square mile. In seven others, it is less than one and in thirteen, less than two square 
miles. The Taluks where the a reality is much above the State average are 
Pattanapuram (4*08), Changanachery (4*87), Nedumangad (5*27), Chengannur 
( 5*12) and Todupuzha (5*67). In these Taluks, all of which lie in the Eastern 
division, the high averages are mainly due to the presence in them of hills and 
large forest tracts. 


Average Population 
of a Villagre. 

Subsidiary Table II 


The average population of a Village is 7 12. It is higher in the Western 
division than in the Eastern, being 735 against 685. 
Within each division, the Taluk averages exhibit a 
wide range of variation. In the former, it extends 
from 222 in the Taluk of Agastisvaram to 2.925 in Shertallay, the second populous 
Taluk in the whole State. Tiruvalla which is the most populous has. on an 
average, only 809 inhabitants to a Village. In the Eastern division, the extreme 
averages lie between 210 in Tovala and 1.437 in Ettumanur. It the Taluks in 
both the divisions are considered together, there are nineteen Taluks which 
show an average above that for the whole State. The high average (2,698) in the 
Cardamom Hills is evidently due to the Village in that region comprising several 
groups of habitations. 


The average Travancore Village is larger than that of the other States and 

c a c? 

Provinces excepting Cochin (1,111). In most of them the average number of 
inhabitants per Village is less than one-half. 


28. Distributing the total number of Villages among the several population 
cjijrg Qjp "Viiiagres. groups, \\ c find tnat there aic 2, 006 5 lllages or o! 6 
subsidiary tables ii & vni. per cent, of the total, holding less than 500 inhabitant!* 
and 1,646 or 42*4 per cent, with less than 2,000. Villages with a population of 
between 2,000 and 5,000 number 225 and form 5*8 per cent. There are only 
eight Villages, each returning a population exceeding 5.000. 

The size of the different groups of Villages may also be viewed with reference 
to the percentage of the population living in each. Thus 15*9 per cent, of the 
total population are found in Villages which come under the lowest group and 
which are thoroughly rural in diameter ; 59*9 per cent, would belong to the next 
higher group, 500 — 2,000, which, for Travancore, may be taken as representing 
the medium size. Villages of between 2,000 and 5,000 inhabitants contain 22*3 
per cent, of the people. The remaining 1*9 per cent, reside in Villages which 
have above 5,000 inhabitants and which may be looked upon as quasi-urban. 

Taking the Natural divisions, we find that Villages of the larger types, ?. c., 
with a population of over 2,000 are found almost exclusively in the littoral and 
deltaic regions where there are 142 such villages (6*8 per cent.) as compared with 
91 (5*1 per cent.) in the mountainous and sub-montane tracts. Villages of 
the medium size constitute 41*8 per cent, and those of the smallest size, 51*4 
l>er cent. The corresponding percentages for the mountainous and sub- 
montane tracts arc 43 and 51*9 respectively. In the former division again, 
26*9 per cent, of the population are found in Villages with more than 2,000 
inhabitants and 73*1 percent, in Villages of less than that number as compared 
with 20*6 and 79*4 per cent, respectively in the latter. 

Taluk Variations : — Villages of the lowest size, r/c., with 500 inhabitants and 
less, are most common in Tovala (90*3 per cent.), Agastisvaram (90*1 per cent.) and 


CHAP 
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chap. i. Eraniel (86*6 percent.). In Cliiravinkil (14 per cent.) and Amhalapuzha (16*9 \*r 
para. 29. cent.), the number is exceedingly small, and in the Taluk of Shertallay there is no 
\ illage under this group. Taking Villages with a population of between 500 and 
-.000, we find that Mavelikara returns the highest proportion (71*8 per cent. L 
Next come Trivandrum (72*6 per cent.) and Ambalapuzha (70*4). In the next 
cumulative group, that of Villages with a population of under 5,000, Shertallav 
stands highest with 61*7 per cent.; Ettumanur (25*8). Changanachery (1<S*7). 
Vaikam (16*4) and Cliiravinkil (15*6) coming next. In Todupuzha and Kottura- 
kara, there are no Villages of this class. 

In regard to the population living in each group of Villages, there are similar 
■\ariations to be seen. In Tovala (55' 7 percent.), Eraniel (55*8 per cent.) and 
Agastisvaram (58*0 per cent.), more than half the population live in Villages with 
less than 500 inhabitants. Villages with the >mallest percentages are found in 
Cliiravinkil, Ettumanur, and Kartikapalli. In regard to the group of Villages ot 
between 500 and 2,000 inhabitants, Mavclikara returns the highest percentage 
(Sl 4 7) and Shertallay the lowest (14). In the next two groups Shertallav show* 
the highest proportion. 

29. Statistics regarding the size of Villages are interesting in that thev 

enable the development of the various groups 

Variation In size of villag-es . . , , , , , i 

, being measured Irom decade to decade. But the 

since 1881. c . 

information for the previous Censuses is unfortu- 
nately meagre. Taking, however, the figures available for 1881 and comparing 
them with those of 1901, we find that Villages of between 500 and 2,000 inhabitants 
have gone up by 92 and those having above 2,000 inhabitants, by 96. The 
number of Villages of the smallest size have remained almost stationary. Xu 
doubt, these have lost a good number to the next higher group; but beyond re- 
couping the loss they do not seem to have advanced perceptibly. As between 
the Xatural divisions, the increase in Villages with a population above 2,000 i- 
greater in the littoral than in the inland tracts, being 71 again.-t 68 per 
cent. 

An important feature in regard to Villages now discloses it -elf and may he 
briefly noticed ; and that is, the extreme paucity of large-sized ones. With the 
advance in population, Milages which once occupied a particular group would 
ordinarily tend to move into the one next higher. The size of Villages thiw 
increases till the population reaches the limit of 5,000, when all further develop- 
ment seems to stop. Out of the total tale of 3,885 Villages, only eight have been 
returned with more than 5,000 inhabitants 


50. Under this category are included Villages having a population ofo\cr 
_ 2,000. Large Villages are the nuclei round which 

fcarg-e villages. rp , , i r , r 

towns develop and form, therefore, an important link 
in the chain of social aggregates. These may be noticed under the two following 


liT< 


imps. 


Villages irifh 2,000—5,000 inhabitants ; — Of this class there are 225 in the 
whole State. 136 Villages or 60*4 per cent, are in the Western Xatural division 
where level land suitable for occupation and cultivation is comparatively abundant. 
Of the Taluks in this division, Shertallay contains the largest number— 29. Next 
come Xeyvattinkara and Cliiravinkil with 14 each, Agastisvaram and Eraniel (2) 
return the smallest number of populous \ illages. In the Eastern division, their 
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number is greatest in Ettumanur (17) and Changanacliery (12) while, in two 
Taluks, ri:.< Kottarakara and Tudupuzha, there is not a single Village having more 
than 2,000 inhabitants. In the Western division on the other hand there is no 
Taluk which does not return two or more of such Villages. 

Villages with 5JJ00 — 10.000 inhabitant a : — Of the eight Villages which return 
a population of above 5,000 and below 10.000, six are in the Western division — 
tour in Shertallay and two in Vaikain. The remaining two are in the Cardamom 
tracts of the Eastern division. The reason for the return of large -sized Villages in 
the Cardamom Hills has already been explained. 

Of these eight A illages, Shertallay and Udiamperur are the most important. 
The former is the Head-Quarters of the Taluk Cutcherry, the seat of the MunsifTs 
Court and was. till lately, the Head-Quarters of the District as well. Udiamperur 
or Diamper, in the Vaikain Taluk, is a place of historical importance. Here it 
was that the Christian King Baliarte ruled and it was here again that Alexis de 
Menezes held the famous synod of 1599, a most important event in the history of 
Roman Catholic Christianitv in Malabar. 


31. The mean distance between Village and Village is 1*43 miles. The Western 
Proximity of villages. division contains 54T per cent, of the total number of 


Si'Bsidi \ky Table VI 


Villages which are closely packed that the average 
di stance between them is less than a mile. The proximity for the other division is 
1*84 miles. In four of the Taluks in the former division, r/c., Agastisvaram, Eraniel, 
Karunagapalli and Kartikapalli, the Villages are le^s than a mile apart as against 
one Taluk (Tovala) in the latter. 


32. At the Census of 1891, the Proverti was, as already stated, taken as the 

Proverti statistics. A illage and not the Kara as now. Statistics have, 
subsidiary table ix. therefore, been compiled for all the Provertis as well as 

the Karas as, otherwise, comparison would not he possible between the two Censuses. 

A timber of Prorertis : — 247 Provertis were returned in 1891 as against 246 
at this Census. The difference of one Proverti was due to the Puniat Edavagay 
in Kondur Proverti, Minaehil Taluk, having been taken as a separate Proverti in 
1891. The Cardamom HilK was shown at the previous Census as made up of two 
parts — Cardamom Hills, and Periyar and Thekkadi. The last two form part of 
Peermade and had only a temporary population in 1891 in connection with the 
works at the Periyar dam. At this Census, the whole of the Cardamom Hills tract 
has been re-distributed to form the divisions of Peermade, Anchanadand Devieolam. 

Arera</t! arra : — The area of a Proverti averages 28*70 square miles. The Pro- 
vertis in the Western division are smaller in extent than those in the Eastern, being 
13*92 square miles on an average as compared with 44*47. Taking the Taluks, the 
highest averages are found in Pattanapuram (56*47 square miles), Todupuxha 
(102*21) and Chengamiur (119*45), and the lowest, in Kartikapalli (7*41 ). Tri- 
vandrum (8*73) and Ambalapuzha (9*30). 

Average population : — The average population of a Proverti is 11,253 or an 
increase of 1,334 over that of the preceding Census. Though the Provertis in the 
AVestern division are smaller than those of the Eastern, they are more den>e!y 
peopled, there being 12,186 inhabitants in the former as against 10,258 in the latn r. 
Shertallay (19,640) shows the highest average and Shencottah (3.741) the lowest. 


CHAP. 
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chap. i. a 3l:e of Provertis : — Provertis with between 10,000 — 20,000 inhabitants are 

para. 33. the most numerous, numbering 109 in all or 44 per cent, of the total and contain- 
ing 53'4 percent, of the total population. It is noteworthy that all the eight 
Provertis in the Taluks of Karunagapalli and Mavelikaiti come under this group. 
Tovala, Shencottah and Todupuzha return no such Provertis in this group or in 
the one next higher. There are 91 Provertis with a population of between 5,000 
and 10,000. The number of ini abitants in these forms 2 1*5 per cent, on the whole. 
The group with less than 2,000 inhabitants contains the smallest number, four, 
with *2 per cent, of the total population. Provertis with a population of above 
20.000 number 22 and contain 19*1 per cent, of the entire population. 

Looking at the variations in the size of Provertis since 1891, we find that 
those falling under the groups, 2,000 — 5,000 and 5,000 — 10,000, have decreased in 
number from 35 and 103 to 20 and 91 respectively, followed by a corresponding 
increase in the next two higher ones. The number of Provertis included in tin* 
group, 10,000 — 20,000, has risen from 91 to 109 and that in the highest, r/c., 
20,000—50,000, from 13 to 22. 


Houses. 


33. At the 1891 Census, a house was defined as The dwelling place of one 

or more families with their resident servants, having 

Definition of ‘house’. . . _ _ ’ 

a separate principal entrance from the common wav. 
This definition was adopted at this Census too, but with a small addition bv wav 
of explanation. To obviate the chance of houses within large enclosures locallv 
known as pvraijnlom'*, which may not open into a common way in the sense of 
* public path . but only into a common space or compound, being omitted to be 
separately numbered, the words. ‘space or compound/ were specificallv added to 
the definition itself. At the Censuses of 1875 and 1881, no formal definition was 
prescribed in the Rules for the guidance of the enumerating agency. 


The total number of occupied houses is 580,899 — 334,880 or 57*7 per 
cent, in the Western "Natural division and 240,019 
or 42*3 per cent, in the Eastern. The greatest num- 
ber (32,580) is in the Shertallay Taluk, Tiruvalla 
Todupuzha and the Cardamom Hills, with 6,572 and 


Total number of occupied 
bouses. 

Subsidiary Table X 

coming next with 20.411. 


4,130 houses respectively, represent the other end of the scale. 


Variation from previous Censuses : — The increase of houses within the last 
decade is 12 - 4 per cent, against 4'7 per cent, during the previous intcrcensal 
period. The percentages of increase in the Western and the Eastern divisions are 
3'o and 0*5 respectively for 1XX1 — 1X91 and 10 and 1 -VS per cent, for the decade 
that ha< just closed. Since 1X75, i.e., the date of the first general Census in Tra- 
vancore, the total number of occupied houses has increased by 22 7 per cent. — IX 
per cent, in the Western Natural division and 29 (5 per cent, in the Eastern. 

faking the Taluk figures, abnormal fluctuations are noticeable. In nine 
TaluKs, there was a decrease in 1X91 — most marked in Tovala where it was 1(1 
per cent, and Mavelikara where it was XT). All these nine now show large in- 
creases with the exception of Eraniel where there is a further decrease but slight 
(-•8 per cent.). In regard to the remaining Taluks, the variation is on the side 
of increase, the rates being very much greater than at the previous Census. In the 


G 
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Taluks of Todupuzha and Changanaehery, the increase was 3 per cent, in 1891 ; 
but now the percentages are 30*7 and 22*1. In Pattanapuram, it is 23*2 per cent, 
in 1901 against 1*2 in 1891. In six other Taluks, viz., Karunagapalli, Shertallay, 
Xedumangad, Sliencottah, Minachil and Muvattupuzlia, the percentages of increase 
amount to more than twice or even thrice those of the previous Census. The striking 
difference shown at this Census by the mountainous Taluks may be accounted for 
by the elaborate arrangements made with the Conservator of Forests and the Super- 
intendent and District Magistrate, Cardamom Hills. It may be noted as a 
general feature that rates of increase which in 1881 had been small rose appreciably 
in 1891 and the continuance of this tendency during the last decade partly explains 
the remarkable increases shown at this Census. In the next Chapter relating to the 
movement of the population, a more detailed examination of the circumstances that 
may have contributed to these variations will be attempted. 


37). Of the total number of occupied houses, the urban areas contain 33,997 
Number of houses in Towns 9 per cent, of tne total) and the rural, 546,902 


(94*1 per cent.). The average number of houses per 
Town is 3,777 and per Village. 140. These averages 
are found exceeded in three Towns and eighteen Taluks. 


and Villages. 

Subsidiary Tables VII & X. 


Comparing the present number of houses in urban areas with that in 1891. Ave 
note that the increase during the decade has been 12,972 or 61*7 per cent. But the 
figures on which this comparison is based do not refer to the same territorial extent, 
as the areas taken as Toavus at the two Censuses have not been the same. Taking, 
therefore, only those Towns (6) that were enumerated at both the Censuses, within 
the limits as they were constituted in 1891, we find that houses have increased from 
18,099 to 33,229 or by 83'5 per cent. The figures for the several Towns are - 



Variation for 1801 limits. 

Percentage. 

1. Nagercoil 


+ 3,131 

-f 1265 

2. T rivantlrum . . 


+ 0.42,0 

+ 106’ 7 

3. Shon cot tah 


+ 43 

+ 

20 

4. Quilon. 


— lift 

— 36 

5 Kottayam 


+ 2.2S7 

-t- 1705 

0. Alleppey 


+ 344 

4* 

76 


The abnormality of these rates is striking and calls for examination which 
will be made more conveniently in the next Chapter along with the variation in 
population. 

36. The number of persons per occupied house for the whole State is .VOS. 

Average number of* perso as Notwithstanding the sparseness ot population and 
per liousa. the lesser number of houses to each village in the 

Subsidiary Table III t; , t • • i • i i 

Eastern division as compared Avith the \\ estern, the 
average number of persons per house in the former is slightly greater than in the 
latter, 5*1 against 5*0. The Taluk averages vary from 4*3 in Shertallay to 5*5 
in the neighbouring Taluk of Ambalapuzha. If we leave out of consideration the 
town-containing Taluks, the extremes will be found to be 4 3 in Tovala and 5 4 in 
Alangad. 

The number of persons per house in the urban areas taken as a whole is 5 ■ 1 0 
and that in the rural, .V06. 

Looking into the variations from Census to Census, we find that, between 1875 
aiid 1891, the average for the Western division remained the same (4'8), while in the 
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ceap. x. Eastern division it increased by *1 per cent— 4*9 to 5*0— in 1891. The average 

para. 37, f or the State increased from 4*8 in 1875 and 1881 to 4*9 in 1891. The increase 
within the last decade has been from 4*8 to 5*0 in the Western division, 5*0 to 5*1 
in the Eastern and from 4*9 to 5*08 for the State as a whole. From these figures 
it will be seen that, since the first Census was taken in 1875, there has not been 
any improvement in the matter of house-room. 

37. The average number of houses per square mile is 81*9. In 1891, it wa> 
Average number of houses 72*8 and in 1881, 69*5. faking the ^Natural divi- 
per square mile. sions separately, we find that the Western division 

contains 187 houses to a square mile against 46*4 in the Eastern. It is, of course, 
natural that the relatively infertile regions in the interior taken up to a consider- 
able extent by extensive forest areas should fail to show even a fourth of the 
average of the littoral tracts. 


In regard to the Taluks, it is seen that the average is highest in Karn- 
nagapalli where there are 279 houses to a square mile and lowest in Todupuzha 
where the number is only 12. In nearly one-half of the Taluks in the Western 
division the density exceeds 200, In the other division, the averages in five 
Taluks range from 100 to 148 ; while those of the others are all below 100 per 
square mile. 

For purposes of fair comparison, figures for the previous Censuses have, where - 
ever possible, been calculated with reference to present (corrected) areas. In regard 
to the number of occupied houses, however, corrections with reference to transfers of 
Provertis from one Taluk to another during the interval between two Censuses 
have not been possible, as no Provertiwar figures were recorded for occupied and 
unoccupied houses separately. The figures available for 1881 are for occupied and 
unoccupied houses taken together, while those recorded for 1891 refer to occupied 
houses only. On enquiry, it has been ascertained that, during the period extend- 
ing from 1875 to 1901, a dozen Taluks have exchanged Provertis. Even if these 
be left out of consideration, a general increase is visible from Census to Census in 
re -pec t of house -density. 

38. The average area per occupied house is 7*81 acres. In the Eastern 
Areality and Proximity, division, the areality is four times that ill the West- 
si unitary tabu: vi. erii. Houses in the Kurmiagapalli Taluk have the 

smallest average area (2*28 acres). 

The proximity of house to house is 138 yards in the Western and 277 in the 
Eastern divi-ion. For the State as a whole, it is 208*92 yards. 


39. The number of families recorded at this Census amounts to 583,742 and 

gives 1*005 families to each occupied house and 5 

Record of Tamilies. .. . _ 1 

persons to a nunily as against 1*02 laimlies and 4*7 

persons in 1891. While the number of families per lion >e has decreased, the number 
of persons in each family seems to have increased. As the term u family among 
the Marumnkkathayees who form the bulk of the population is more commensal 
than natural in the sense in which the latter term h understood in other countries, 
no sure conclusion of any value could be based on these figures. In view to an 
examination of the<e figures, an attempt wus made to secure separate returns of t lie 
number of Makkathayom and Marumakkathavom families as also of those who 
follow a mixe l sv stem ot luho.itance. but it lias not been successful. The information 
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collected under this head does not appear more reliable than that of the previous 
Census. 


CHAP. X. 
PARA 40. 


40. Unoccupied house* aggregate 32,994 or 5*3 ])er cent, of the total. Of 
Unoccupied houses. these, more than one-half are in the Western division ; 
sniMDiARY table x but the percentage on the division total is less than 

in the Eastern, being in the proportion of 5*3 to 5*4. 

The lowest percentage of unoccupied house* is in the Taluk of Kunnatnad (l’N) 
and the highest, in that of Shencottah (15*0). 
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Subsidiary Tablk T. — Density of the Population. 


Natural Divisions 

Mean Density per i 

Square Mile. 

Variation : Increase (+) 
ok Decrease ( -). 

Ne r Varia i ion 
1875 to 1901 : 

Tv . .... . .... ( 1 V 

and Taluks. 

1901. 

1891. 

1*81. 

1875. 

1891 

to ' 

1901. 

Iftftl 

to 

1891. 

1875 

to 

1881. 

^ ~r ) 

OR 

Dei RE ASK ( ). 

1 

0 

3 

4 

5 1 

6 

7 


H 

l 

9 


Western Din 'ion. 

i 

i 



| 


j 


j 





1. Trivandrum 

1,380 

1,151 

1,058 

1,032 i 

+ 229 

4- 

93 

4- 

26 

4* 

348 

2. Karunagapalli . . 

1,335 

1.1G8 

1.1X6 | 

1,025 | 

4- 

167 

+ 

83 

4- 

60 

+ 

310 

3. Kartikapalli 

1,305 

1,240 1 

1,105 i 

1,082 

i 

4- 

65 

4- 

135 ; 

+ 

23 

-F 

223 

4. Shertallay . . 

1,202 

1,0(31 ! 

970 

981 ! 

+ 

201 

4* 

31 « 

— 

11 1 

+ 

221 

5. Eraniel 

1,124 

1,072 

1,144 

i,o*9 ! 

+ 

52 

— 

72 

4* 

55 j 

4* 

35 

G. Mavelikara 

1,046 

930 ; 

881 

865 

4- 

116 

4- 

49 ; 

4- 

16 ; 

+ 

181 

7. Agastisvaram . . 

995 

92 3 j 

840 

808 ' 

| 

+ 

67 

4- 

8ft ' 

— 

28 , 

4* 

127 

ft. Ambalapuzha . . 

926 

829 i 

814 

779 j 

1 

+ 

97 

4- 

15 

-F 

35 

4- 

147 

9. Quilon 

905 

851 

725 

707 

-F 

54 

4- 

126 

4- 

1ft 

4- 

198 

10. Parur 

905 

823 ! 

831 

7% 1 

4- 

77 

— 

3 

4- 

35 

4- 

lot* 

11. Vaikam . . . . 

876 

i 

745 

706 

667 : 

4- 

131 

4- 

39 

4- 

39 ; 

4- 

209 

12. Tiruvalla . . 

819 

700 

64* 

618 

4- 

110 

+ 

61 

4- 

30 

+ 

201 

13. Chirayinkil 

77 0 

6G9 

594 

601 

+ 

101 

4- 

75 

— 

7 

+ 

169 

14. Neyyatcinkara . . 

683 

540 

539 

518 

-F 

143 

4- 

1 

4- 

21 

+ 

1 65 

15. Tilavankod 

581 

500 

5)9 

50ft 

4- 

81 

- 

9 

+ 

1 

+ 

73 

Mean for Western Division. 944 

831 

786 

766 

4* 113 

4* 

45 

4- 

20 

4- 

178 

Kn tern Divi ion. 




! 









1G. Ettumanur 

784 

GGS 

604 

575 

4- 

116 

4- 

64 

4- 

29 

4- 

209 

17. Kunnatnad 

614 

5G1 

534 

470 

-F 

53 

+ 

27 

+ 

64 

4- 

144 

1ft. Alan gad 

545 

4*4 

479 

475 ! 

4- 

61 

4- 

5 

4- 

4 

F 

70 

19. Kottayam . . 

541 

442 

4u7 

392 

4- 

99 

4- 

35 

4* 

15 

4* 

149 

21). Kunnattur.. 

523 

4G9 

1 429 

412 : 

-F 

54 

+ 

40 

+ 

17 

+ 

111 

21. Minachil . . 

448 

3ft0 

361 

336 

-F 

68 

+ 

19 

+ 

2;> 

4- 

112 

22. Kalkulam . . 

416 

352 

1 360 

! 36ft 1 

+ 

64 

— 

8 

— 

| 

8 ! 

4* 

4ft 

23. Shencottah 

379 

312 

296 

! 2-0 

+ 

67 

4- 

16 

4- 

16 

+ 

99 

24. Kottarakara 

338 

313 

261 

! 252 

4- 

25 

4- 

52 

4- 

9 

+ 

86 

23. Mnvattupuzha . . 

321 

! 259 

240 

| 230 

+ 

62 

4- 

19 j 

+ 

10 

4- 

91 

2G. C’langanacherv . . 

302 

240 

! 23ft 

1 22:1 i 

i 

4- 

62 

4- 

2 

4- 

15 

+ 

79 

27. Tovala 

282 

i 259 

j 263 

258 

1 

4- 

23 

— 

4 

4- 

5 

1 

i + 

24 

24 Xcdumangad . . 

183 

150 

141 

! 129 

4* 

33 

4- 

i 

9 f 

4- 

12 

! 

54 

29. Pattanapuram . . 

1 146 

| 1 1G 

9ft 

96 I 

4- 

30 

+ 

1 

18 ! 

4- 

2 

1 + 

5'J 

30. Chengannur 

! 130 

| 112 

103 

96 | 

1 

+ 

18 

4* 

9 : 

4- 

7 

1 

! 4- 

I 

34 

31. Todupuzha 

64 

j 49 

4ft 

46 

4- 

15 

4- 

1 

4- 

2 

! 

4 - 

1ft 

32. Cardamom Hills. 

22 

i 15 

1 

6 

3 

4- 

7 

4- 

9 i 

t 

+ 

3 

1 F 

19 

Mean for Eastern Division. 238 

; 202 

j 188 

177 

+ 

36 

4- 

14 

+ 

11 

4- 

61 

Mean for the State 

416 

361 

339 

326 

4- 

55 

4- 

22 i 

4- 

13, + 

j 

90 


[ N'otk The density iigure* for iityi, 1881 and 1875 are cnlculattd on the popu’atmn returned at the respective Censuses for the 
present areas ot l aluks as turnMied b\ the Survey Department and embodied in State Table I. The hgures mven m 
columns 3, 4, and 3 will, therefore, differ troin those recorded in previous Census Reports ] 
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Subsidiary Table II . — Distribution of the Population between Towns and Villages. 


1 

Natural Divisions, 

AM) 

Average 

Population 

Percent- 
age of 
Population 

LIVING IN 

Percentage of Urban 
Population in 
Towns of 

i Percentage of 

j Rural Population in 
Villages of 

Taluks. 

Per 

Town. 

Per 

Vil- 

lage. 

Towns. 

Vil- 

lages. 

20.000 lO.OOdi 5,000 
and I to 1 to 
over. 20,000. ’10,000. 

Under 

5,000. 

5,000 

and 

over. 

2.000 

to 

5,000. 

j 500 
and 
2,0 HI. 

1 Under 

J 500. 

1 

• 2 

5 

* 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Western Diri tou. 

1. Agastisvaram. . 

25,7*2 

222 

27*6 

724 

100 





7*1 

34*9 

58*0 

2. Eraniel 


20* 

• • 

100 





.. 

5*1 

41*1 

53*8 

3. Yilavankod . . 


052 


101 





. ■ 

10*7 

70*9 

18*4 

4. Xeyyattinkara 


672 


100 






30*0 

52*3 

17 7 

5. Trivandrum . . 

57,SS2 

1,045 

43*1 

56*9 

100 




. . 

23*2 

71 2 

5*6 

0. Chirayinkil . . 


1,253 


100 


.. 




34*6 

61*7 

3*7 

7. Quilon . . 

15,691 

i o4 

12*1 

87-9 


100 




16*5 

65*7 

17*8 

8. Karunagapalli 


1,00 1 


100 

• • 

•* 




14*7 

77*5 

7*8 

9. Kartikapalli . . 

5,745 

1,126 

5*7 

94*3 

• • 

•* 

100 


• • 

29*4 

66*0 

4*6 

10. Ambalapuzha 

24,018 

1,188 

22*8 

77 2 

100 





28-8 

66*1 

5*1 

11. Shertallay 


2,025 


100 





18*5 

67*5 

14*0 

l 

12. Parur .. 

12,962 

915 

18*3 

817 


100 




17*7 

73*1 

9*2 

13. Vaikam 


1,413 


100 





12*2 

32*1 

51*4 

4*3 

14. TLruvalla 


800 

•• 

100 






19*7 

68*6 

11*7 

15. Mavelikara . . 

•• 

976 

•• 

10U 

• • 


’ * 

* * 


10*6 

81*7 

7*7 

Mean for Western Dn, 

23,830 

735 

8-5 

91-5 

76-0 20-0 

4-0 


2-4 

24-5 

58-9 

14-2 

K<i*trrn Diri ion. 

lfn Tovala . . 


, 210 


100 




## 

i 

* * i 

6*3 1 

400 

53*7 

17. Kalkulam 


439 

i 

•• 

100 



** 

| .. 

1 

*• | 

2*9 1 

60*7 

36*4 

14. Nedumangad.. 


968 : . . 

100 



1 

j 

t 

i 

10*7 : 

79*6 1 9*7 

10. Kottarakara * * 


4*7 


100 



i • • 

j 

i 



65*4 

34*6 

20. Pattanapuram 


507 

•• 

100 



I 


j 

i 1 

10*3 ; 

669 

22*8 

21. Shencottah 

0,050 

636 

23 2 

76*8 



! 190 



42*3 

34*2 

19*5 

22. Kunnattur 

*• 1 

626 

•• 

100 



1 j 

I .. 

; 


2*9 

74*0 

23*1 

25. Chen garni ur . . 


704 

•• 

100 



i 

1 ‘ ‘ ' 



12*1 

68*9 

19*0 

24. Changanaehery 

14,204 

1,250 

15*1 

84*9 


100 




43*6 

48*4 

8*0 

25. Kottayam 

17,552 1 

925 

18-6 

81*4 


100 




30*8 

58*3 1 1U*9 

20. Ettumanur . . , 

* ' i 

1 ,437 

” 

100 



1 



51*5 ; 

44*1 

4*4 

27. Minachil 


412 


100 






29*5 

58*5 j 120 

24. Todupuzha . . 

•* 

361 


100 


.. 



■* ; 

•• 

63*0 

370 

20. Muvattupuzha , 


76D 


100 





! 

13*2 

77*0 

9-8 

50. Kunnatnad .. 


730 

.. 

100 





* * ! 

2*2*2 j 

57*6 

20*2 

51. Alan "ad . . i 

•• 

849 


100 






21*6 

60*0 

12 4 

52. Cardamom Hills 


2.694 

*• 

100 

• • 

* ■ 



71*0 : 


14 7 

*7 

Mean for Eastern Dn. 

13,618 

685 

3-2 

96-8 

■ 

77*9 

22-1 


1*2 

19*4 

61-4 

18*0 

Mean for State. 

20,426 

712 

6-2 

93-8 

69-1 

32-9 

8-0 

i 

1*9 

22*3 59*9 

15-9 
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Sl'BSloiAKV Tablk III. — House-room. 
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Subsidiary Table IV. — Taluhcar Statistics of Area and Population. 



Ark a 1 



! 





1 

Al>MINIM*RA'I I VK 
Divisions* am» Taluks. 

IN SQU ARK 

Milks. ; 

Population. 

1 

i 

j 

Popula- ' 

i 

Population in 


i 

1 


Area. 1 

i 

tion. ! 

Area, j 

1901 

i 

1*91. 1 

1 

1881. ! 

1875. 

1 

2 

3 

4 , 

5 

6 

7 ! 

8 , 

y 1 

10 

1. T 0 v. 1 l a , 

] 15-00 

32.410 ( 

1*6 > 

1 

IT J 

22 

3! | 

30 1 

30 i 

29 

2 Aga.st is varum . . 

94 GO 

93513 

1*3 

32 ! 

29 [ 

19 j 

15 

i5 | 

13 

3. Kramel 

9 s (K) 

110.161 , 

1*4 

1 

3*7 1 

27 i 

f 

11 ! 

! 

8 * 

2 

0 

4. Kalkulam 

16900 

70.247 . 

2*4 

i 

2*4 | 

13 

26 1 

26 

24 

23 

5. Vila van kod 

13700 

79 . 5^4 

T9 

2-7 , 

18 ! 

21 ! 

22 * 

20 

17 

Padmanabhapuram Division 

613*00 

385,915 

8-6 

13-1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

6. Xeyvattinkara 

205-00 

139.952 

2*9 

4*8 

9 

3 

0 

4 

4 

7. Trivandrum .. 

07*2*4 

134,196 

1*4 

4*5 

28 

4 

5 

7 

6 

8. Nedumangad .. 

369*00 

67,771 

5-2 

2*3 

5 

27 

27 

27 

27 

9. Chirayinkil 

146*47 

112,823 

*2*1 

3*8 

i<> 

10 

11 

12 

12 

Trivandrum Division .. 

817*73 

454 5 742 

11-6 

15-4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

10. Kottarakara . . 

228T8 

77,065 

3*2 

2*6 

8 

22 

21 

25 

25 

11. PaUanapuram 

338*82 

49.575 

4*8 

1*7 

G 

28 

28 

2* 

28 

T2. Sheneottah 

1<32 yi 

38,970 

1*5 

1*3 

26 

29 

29 

29 

30 

13. Quilon 

143 25 

129,65* 

2*0 

4*4 

17 

5 

2 

6 

5 

14. Kunnattur . . . . 

150 79 

82.014 

2*2 

2*8 

15 

20 

20 

21 

21 

IT). K irunagapalli 

93*15 

124.312 

1*3 

4*2 

30 

8 

7 

8 

9 

16. Kirtikapalli • • . . 

74*15 

96,755 , 

TO 

3*3 

3*2 

14 

14 

14 

14 

17. Mavelikara 

111-43 

116.541 ; 

1*6 

3*9 1 

24 

! 9 

9 

9 

7 

18. Chengannur . . . . 

836*19 ' 

108,540 

11*8 

3*7 

1 

0 

12 

1 

| 13 

13 

| 

15 

19. Tiru valla 

172*18 ; 

140,926 

2*4 

4*8 

12 

1 

! 1 

1 

3 

! 3 

*20. Ambalapuelia. . 

114 34 ' 

105.927 ' 

TO 

| 3*6 

23 

13 

i 1*2 

1 11 

1 

I 11 

Quilon Division 

2,371*29 

1,070,283 

1 

33*4 

36-2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

21. Slier t allay .. . * 

117*19 

140,888 

T 7 

4*8 

: 21 

j 

2 

3 

, 1 

1 

22. Yaikam 

10819 : 

94,721 

1*5 

3*2 

j 25 

16 

17 

j 16 

1 

16 

23. Ettumanur 

120*94 

94,869 

1*7 

3*2 

j 20 

15 

16 

1 18 

18 

24. Kottayam .. . • 

171*25 

94,327 

2*5 

3 2 

11 

17 

18' 

19 

20 

25. Chanaranachery 

31T95 | 

94,307 

4*4 

32 

; 7 

18 

19 

17 

19 

26. Muiachil 

15S*(X) ! 

70,706 

2*2 

24 

14 

24 

25 

26 

26 

27. Muvattupuzha 

39 s 00 ! 

127,721 

5*6 

4 ’ 3 i 

4 

6 

10 

10 

10 

28. Todupusha 

511*06 

32.571 

72 

T1 ! 

3 

30 

31 | 

31 

31 

29, Kunnatnad 

203*42 

124,974 

2 9 

4*2 ! 

10 

7 

4 

1 

5 

8 

' 

30. Alangad 

135*51 

73,900 

T9 

25 

19 

23 

1 

23 

22 

22 

31. Parur. 

78*07 

70,644 

T1 

2*4 i 

31 

25 

24 

23 

24 

32. Cardamom Hi lie 

972*43 

21,589 

13*7 

1 

! '7 ' 

! 

1 

32 

32 

32 

32 

Kottayam Division .. 

3,289*01 

1,041,217 

46*4 

35-3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Total? State 

7,091*03 

2,952,157 

100 

100 


.. 





[ Note : — In columns 8, 9 and 10, the order refers to the population returned within present areas ] 
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Subsidiary Table V . — Suttenirnt rinnpiiriii'j -l/v-/, Pnpuhtti<>n, o'v., or 1 rarmu-orr 1 

li'ith thusr of nthrr <iu<l Prorinrrx. 


Si AIK Oil PliOVIXCK. 

A UK A 

IN 


>1* A 

LT:m km At; i I 

OK ” 

forilAlIuN 1 
IN 

•/. • 

/ 

S »rAi:r. 
Mu is. 

1 ) 

Total 

ell*»*t\ 

per Town., 

tpure 

mile i 

Vd 

ag e. 

own 

A 

Ull- 

age 

r Vii S 

1 owns , u 

lage«v “ 

> 

£ — 

1 

o 

3 

4 f> i 

0) * 

7 

S 3 

10 

1. Ajmer-Merwara 

*2.71 1 

47*1.312 

175*31 31.3,2 s 

475 

Oil 

•a; -_> 7 7:i;:( 

4*41 

2. Assam 

511.243 

0.120.043 

1 US-32 3,514 

20,7 

274 

2*35 37 05 

407 

3. Bengal . . 

i;>ik. 

74. 744. s 00 

424*33 21.205 

34S 

2)07 

5-17 34* s3 

5**21 

4. Berar 

17.710 

2.754.O10 

155 50 9.533 

4t >3 

473 

15*23 84 77 

4M 

f». Bombay . . 

7 'A* is 

15.2)04 4 h i 

201*53 17.S2U 

573 

713 

20 22 73* 7s 

5**2- 

0. Central Province > 

80.014 

3.s70».040 

114*03 13,312 

205 

2s 

8 31 3103 

4 77 

7. Coorg 

1.5-2 

ls< 1.007 

114*10 3,u5u 


3 40 

8*44 91 V. 

5 9< 1 

8 . Madras . . . . . . 

. 141.720 

OS. 2 >3.430 

203*0)0 18.270 

021 

037 

11*18 s 8.-2 

5*30 

9. Punjab . . 

57,*ji »9 

20.000.333 

200*14 13.533 

551 

013 

11*43 88-57 

0) 3,2 

10. United Province^ of Agra A Oudh. 

. 107,104 

47 031.7*2 

445*» K\ 11.551 

404 

452 

1102 ssps 

5*19 

11. Baroda Suite 

8,099 

1.352 032 

241 TO 9,370 

4*9 

034 

24 02 75* 3s 

3 '3- 

12. Cochin State 

1.3 *•> 

si 2.025 

520*20 12,437 

1,111 

1,23)2 

lu-7s S3 22 


13. Owalmr State , 

25b41 

2.0 >3,001 

117*12 13.005 

273 

307 

11 09 88*91 


14. Hydeik ad State 

so.jV. *n 

U 141.142 

134 72 14.44s 

iV H i 

5, ,5 

10 12 s9*ss 

*1^4 

1.7. Kn-hmii State . . 

SI 0 It V, > 

2,905 57s 

35*31 79,374 

3<>7 

3’ > 5 

5*47 94 53, 

0- 25 

10. M\ -ore State 

22,144 

5.539.3*. *9 

lss-13 5.777 

2,-4 

324 

]2>l4 SO 90 

4-<k 

17. Ti.ivam.niT State 

7.KM 

2,352.157 

410*32 20. 12*i 

712 

75- 

0*2*2 92, 78 

5 ' 

[No if* — I n x) << fop.ir.itmn if th>< stuKr 

‘lent, tht tku 

U - t « »I t'»L '•» 

lit* i State- ,in<l Pi 

1 1- ita <- 

- an ' 

[ vk* In m Ida I 

'• l 


t 'I tv.-iit 4 h\ il'c Imr'i’al Ctn-u- Caruv -a.i-Rt 1 






Pol'UL 

Y'i InN. 

Tillages. 1 

Hol 

sES. 

Xai i hai. Division** am» 
Tali k^. 

Ar tali ty 
in Acres. 

Proximity 
iu Yards. 

Areal ity 
in S jrare 
Miles. ; 

Proximity 
ill M9es" 

Ai’eality 
in Acres. 

Proximity 
in Yards. 


1 

o 

3 

4 | 

5 

c 

7 


Western Dtritmt. 



t 




1. 

Aira^tisvaram 

*04 

59*80 

•29 j 

i 

•50 

2*97 

128*81 

2 

Hi aniel . . 

*50 

5594 

•23 | 

•50 

2*84 

125*98 

3. 

Vilavankod 

T10 

78-40 

1*02 ! 

108 

5-92 

181*89 

4. 

Xe\ yattiukara 

•03 

72 09 

•98 

105 

4*98 

100*83 

5. 

Trivandrum 

*46 

50*09 

1T9 

1 17 

2*50 

118*20 

0 

Chirayinkil 

*83 ! 

0810 ' 

T02 

130 

4 28 

i 

154-05 

i . 

Q u lion 

•70 

0204 

*92 

102 

3*00 

143*01 

s. 

Karunagapalli 

*47 

51*24 

*70 

*93 

2 28 

112-87 

<». 

Kartikapalli • . 

49 

52 32 

! *88 

•99 

2*40 

117-24 

10. 

Ambalapuzha 

•09 

| 02*09 

1*57 | 

1-34 

3*83 

140-30 

11. 

Slier t allay 

•53 

54*41 

i 

; 2*47 ! 

108 

2*30 

113*37 

12. 

Pai ur . . 

•70 

C254 

1-23 ! 

| 118 

3*89 

; 147*44 

13. 

Vaikam 

•73 

&VS7 

101 

1 35 

3 52 

; 140*25 

14. 

Tiru valla 

*78 

00 02 

*98 

| 1*05 

4*17 

152*05 

IT 

Mavtdikara 

•01 

58-38 

*93 

! 103 

2*99 

1 129*20 


Total ... 

-67 

61-18 

cb 

•97 

j 

3-42 

138-24 


Kit 'tern 


10. 

Tovala 

2 27 

112-02 

i 

*92 

9 95 

1 

235*81 

17. 

Kalkulam 

1 53 

92*45 

1 05 

1 09 

7*57 

205*08 

18. 

Xedumangad .. 

3*4*8 

i:ft» 4i> 

5-27 

2-40 

10*79 

300*32 

19. 

Kottarakara • • 

1-89 

102*77 

1-44 

1 28 

9*74 

233*31 

20. 

Pat i anai >uram 

4*37 j 

150*27 

4-0S 

2*15 

21*87 

349*01 

21. 

Shuicouah 

108 

90*89 

2*11 

1 55 

7*0-8 

207*17 

22. 

Kunnattur 

1 22 

82*57 

1T9 

1*17 

0*18 

185*84 

23. 

Chengannur • • • • , 

4 93 

1iV)-H0 

5*42 

2*49 

25*30 

370*03 

24. 

Changanachery 

2*11 

108*58 

4*87 

2*30 

11*14 

249*52 

25. 

Kottayam 

T18 

81*13 

1 2 02 

1-52 

0 13 

185 08 

20. 

Ettumamir . • • • ] 

*81 j 

07*28 

1*83 

1 T45 

4*30 

155 02 

27. 

Minachil .. . ■ j 

1*43 

1 89 39 

• 1*81 

1*43 

i 

7*52 

2< >5*0) 

28. 

Todupuzha .. •• j 

10 04 

230*87 

i 5*07 

2*55 

49*70 

527*35 

29. 

Muvattupuzha 

1 99 

105*40 

i 2*30 

1 04 

lu-OO 

243*77 

30. 

Kunnatnad .. .. 

i 1*04 

70*23 

1*18 

1M0 

5*51 

175*52 

31. 

A Ian gad 

1 17 

80*80 

■ 1-55 

1*33 

0 9)7 

: 188*07 

32. 

Cai damom lldls 

2.8* {*> 

j 4oi:U 

121*55 

! 11*84 

150 09 

! 1H7-71 

1 


Total ... 

2*68 

1 

122-38 

2*97 

i 1-84 

13*79 

| 277-61 

1 


1*53 92*46 


Total- State .. 


1*81 


1*43 


7-81 


208*92 
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Subsidiary Table A II. — Statement s/uarinp particulars <>/ llousts. Population, cy'.. 

in Tomis. 


Town- 

Area 

IN 

Square 

Mili>. 


HoT'K- 


Por ri.A i b >n 


Nr meet: 
of 

Persons 

per 

Sot aim: 
Mile. 

Nr mere 

OF 

Peim 

PER 

Hol>E. 

Total. 

Occu- 

pied. 

Unoccu- 

pied. 

Total. 

Male*. 


1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

* 

9 

1U 

Western iJm "■/<. 










1. Nagercoil 

3-20 

6,253 

5.606 

G47 

25,782 

12,5-0 

13,202 

7.836 

4 59 

2. Tiivandrum 

9 83 

10,623 

9.840 

782 

57,882 

29.992 

27,890 

5.-853 

5’S7 

3. Quilon 

4*24 

2,810 

2.013 

197 

15,691 

8.095 

7.596 

3,701 

6u j 

4 Kayankulam 


1,171 

1,078 

93 

5,745 

2,916 

2.829 


532 

5. Allepprv 

304 

5,099 

4.849 

250 

24,918 

12.748 

12.170 

7,039 

513 

C. Parur 

... ; 2,426 

2.258 

!G8 1 

12,962 

6,771 

1 

6,191 : 


5 74 

Total. ... 

... 

28,387 

26,250 

l 

2,137 

i 

142,980 73,042 69,938 

5-44 

E't *te rn Di ci -tod. 



: 

| 







7. Shencottah 

320 

2,567 

' 2,104 ; 

403 

9,039 

4.274 

4,765 

2.825 

4T7 

8. Kottayam 

5*80 

3,236 

3,030 

200 ! 

17,552 

9,147 

8,405 

3,026 

5* <9 

1*. Cliauganachery .. 


2,741 

2,553 

188 ' 

14,264 

7,166 

7,098 


5'5S 

Total. ... 


8,544 

7,747 

797 

40,855 

20,587: 20,268 

... 

5-24 

Total, State. ... 


36,931 33,997 

2,934 

183,835 

| 

93,629| 90,206 

... 

5-40 


[Note — Statistics of area for the Towns of Kayankulam. Parur and Changanachery are not available ] 
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Subsidiary Table VIII. — Statement of Villages grouped according to Size, 

u'ith variation since 1881. 


Natural 
Divisions and 
Taluks. 

Total 
Number of 
VILLAGES. 

v 

V ABLA- 
TION: 

In- 

crease 

1901. 

1881. 

i 

Under 500. 

1 500— 

j 

2,000. 

2,000—5,000 

5,000 

AND OVER. 

Number of Villages. 

1901. 

1881. 

O) OR 

De- 

CREASE 

c — )* 

Num- 

ber. 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

1 

Num- 

ber. 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

1 

i 

1 Num- 
. ber. 

i 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

Under 

; 500. 

500—2,000. 

2,000-5,000. 

c 

^ & 

*a > e 

S 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

| 9 

10 

' 

12 

13 

1 14 

i 

15 

16 

W e 'tern 1)1 vision. 













j 

i 



1. Agastisvaram 

304 

475 

— 171 

274 

90*1 

28 

9*2 

2 

*7 



451 

24 


. . 

2. Eraniel 

410 

159 

+ 251 

355 

86*6 

53 

12*9 

2 

*5 



84 

67 

8 

. . 

3. Yilavankod . . 

122 

114 

+ 8 

64 

52*4 

55 

45*1 

3 

25 



67 

44 

3 


4. Nevyattinkara 

208 

151 

4* 57 

118 

56*7 

76 

36*6 

14 

6-7 



76 

68 

6 

1 

5. Trivandrum .. 

73 

88 

- 15 

14 

19*2 

53 

72*6 

6 

8*2 



23 

55 

8 

2 

6. Chirayinkil . . 

90 

as 

+ 2 

13 

14*4 

63 

70*0 

14 

15*6 



28 

51 

0 


7. Quilon . . 

151 

160 

— 9 

66 

437 

77 

51*0 

8 

5*3 



76 

81 

3 


8. Karunagapalli 

121 

104 

4 17 

29 

24*0 

84 

69*4 

8 

6*6 



18 

85 

1 


?. Kartikapalli . . 

84 

93 

— 9 

15 

17*9 

59 

70*2 

10 

11-9 

... 

... 

23 

68 

2 

.. 

10. Ambalapuzha 

71 

72 

— 1 

12 

16*9 

50 

70*4 

9 

12-7 



15 

51 

3 


11. Shertallay 

47 

38 

4 9 



14 

29*8 

29 

01*7 

4 

8-5 


16 

16 

6 

12. Parur 

63 

89 

— 26 

20 

31*7 

40 

63*5 

3 

4*8 

... 

... 

43 

42 

3 

1 

13. Vaikam . . 

67 

G7 


12 

17*9 

42 

627 

11 

16-4 

2 

3*0 

17 

41 

9 

-- 

14. Tiruvalla 

174 

150 

4 24 

65 

37*4 

97 

55*7 

12 

6*9 



61 

88 

1 


15. Mavelikara . . 

119 

145 

— 26 

25 

21*0 

89 

74*8 

5 

4*2 



44 

100 

1 

*■ 

Totai 

2,104 

1,993 

+ 1111,082 51-4 

880 

41-8 

136 

6*5 

6 

•3 1,026 

884 73 

10 

i 

Ka *tern Di vision. 1 







| 









1G. Tovala .. 

154 

158 

— 4 

139 

90*3 

14 

1 9 * 1 

1 

•6 



144 

12 

2 

.. 

17. Kalkulam 

160 

108 

4 52 

111 

69*4 

j 48 

30*0 

1 

*6; 

... | 

... 

57 

50 

1 


18. Nedumangad. . 

70 

68 

4 2 

19 

27*1 

[ 48 

68*6 1 

3 

4*3 



2G 

39 

3 

• • 

19. Kottarakara .. 

158 

137 

4 21 

100 

63*3 

58 

36*7 ; 



... • 


101 

35 

1 


20. Pattanapuram 

83 

80 

4 3 

40 

48*2 

41 

j 49*4 

2 

1 2*4! 

] 

i 


52 

28 



21. Shen cot tab .. 

47 

70 

— 23 

28 

59*6 

14 

j 29*8 

5 

10*6 

j 

... 


52 

14 

3 

1 

22. Kunnattur 

131 

■ 123 

4 8 

60 

45*8 

70 

: 53*4 

1 

*8 j 

1 


79 

43 

1 

.. 

23. Chengannur . . 

154 

i 

133 

4 21 

72 

46*8 

76 

49*3 

6 

3*9 ; 

... | 


72 

60 

1 


24. Changanachery 

64 

64 


19 

29*7 

33 

I 51*6 

12 

18*7 ' 

i 


17 

40 

7 


25. Kottayam 

83 

8! | 

4 2 

29 

349 

45 

54*2 

9 

100 j 

... 1 

j 


35 

41 

i 

5 


2G. Ettumanur .. 

66 

76 j 

— 10 

13 

19*7 

36 

54*5 

17 

25*8 

i 


21 

46 

9 


27. Minauhil.. 

87 

90 

— 3 

41 

471 

38 

43*7 

8 

9*2 ! 

i 


48 

39 

3 

•• 

28. Todupuzha . . 

90 

88 | 

4 2 

67 

74*4 

! 23 

25*6 


i 

... | 


70 

18 


•• 

29. Muvattupuzha 

168 

162 

4 6 

69 

4M 

92 

54*8 

7 

41 : 

1 


78 

1 

82 

2 

•* 

30. Kunnatnad . . 

171 

166 

4 5 

85 

49*7 

76 

44*4 

10 

5*9 ■ 



91 

65 

9 

1 

31. Alan gad.. 

87 

103 

— 16 

30 

34*5 

i 51 

[ 58*6 

6 

6*9 j 



46 

52 

5 


32 .Cardamom Hills 

8 

19 

— 11 

2 

25 

3 

37 5 

1 

12*5’ 

9 

25 

13 

6 



Totai 

1,781 |1,72«|+ 55 

924 

51-9 

766 

43-0 

89 

5 i 

2 

■i, 

1,002 

670 

52 

2 

Total, State. 

3,885 3,719!+ 166 

\ \ 

2,006 51-6 

1,646 42*4 

225 

5*8 

8 

i 

•2 2,0281,554125 12 
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Subsidiary Table IX. — Statistics of Pvovertis. 


Under 2 1 mo. 


Natural Divisions 
and Taluks. 

Number 
of Pro- 
vert is. 

Average area 

OI A 

Prove rti. 

Average 

Population 

OF A 

Provurti. 

Num- 

ber. 

Population. 

_ Percent- 

Total. age. 

1 

2 ; 3 

4 

5 

t) 

7 

1. 

Western Dnision. 
Agastisvaram . . 

6 

15-11 

11,289 



0 

Eraniel 

8 

1225 

13.770 


. . 

3. 

Yilavankod . . 

8 

1712 

9.948 


. . 

4. 

Neyyatcinkara 

10 

20-50 

13.995 


. . 

5. 

Trivandrum .. 

10 

8*73 

7.6.31 

1 

127 

■I 

6. 

Chirayinkil . . 

11 

1331 

10.257 



7. 

Quilon . . 

7 

19*85 

16,231 


.. 

8. 

Karunagapalli 

8 

11*64 

15,138 


. . 

9. 

Kartikapalli « . 

10 

7*41 

9,-160 


. . 

10. 

Ambalapuzha 

12 

9*30 

7,035 



11. 

Shertallay 

7 

16*61 

19,640 


. . 

12. 

Parur . . 

7 

1115 

8.240 



13. 

Yaikam 

7 

1545 

13,532 


. . 

14. 

Tiruvalla 

8 

21-52 

17.616 


. . 

15. 

Mavelikara . . 

8 

13*92 

14.520 


i 


Total 

127 

. . 

13-92 

12,186 

1 

127 

•0 

16. 

Eastern Division. 

Tovala.. 

0 

19*16 

| 5.402 


! 

■ 

17. 

Kalkulam 

8 

21*12 

8.781 ! 


• • 1 

18. 

Nedumangad * . 

8 

46*12 

8,471 



19. 

Kottarakara . . 

8 

28*52 

j 

9,633 



20. 

Pattanapuram 

6 

56*47 

1 

8,263 

j 


., ! 

21. 

Shencottah 

8 

12*45 

3,741 

3 

4,589 

15*4 

22. 

Kunnattur 

9 

17*42 

9,113 




23. 

Chengannur 

7 

119*45 

15,506 




24. 

Changanachery . . : 

7 

44*56 

11,435 


* * 


25. 

Kottayam 

i 7 

24*06 

10,968 


• • 


26. 

Ettumanur 

6 

20*15 

15,812 


.. 


27. 

Minachil 

6 

26*33 

11,784 




28. 

Todupuzha .. 

5 

102*21 ! 

6,514 



• ■ 

29. 

Muvattupuzha 

8 

49*75 

15,965 




30. 

Kunnatnad . . 

n 

18*49 

11,361 


• 


31. 

Alangad 

6 

22*58 

12,317 


. . 

• * 

32. 

Cardamom Hills 

3 

324*14 

7,196 


•• 



Total . . 

119 

44-47 

10,258 1 

5 i 

3 

4,589 

■4 


Total, State ... 

246 

28-70 

11,253 

, j 

4 

4,716 

-2 


Total, 1891 Census 

247 

9,919 

5 

6,299 -3 
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Subsidiary Table IX . — Statistics of Power t is. 



2.1 n >0 -5.000. 

1 » 

).(M> — 10.000 


10,000 — 20.000 


20.000 — 50.000. ( 


Populatio 

n. | 1 

Population. | 


Population. 


Population. | 

Num- 

ber. 

Total. 

Num- 
^ >er " ! ber. | 
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Subsidiary Table X. — Statement shotting particulars of Houses at the Censuses oj 

1875, 1881 , 1891 and 1901.' 
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Subsidiary Table X . — Statement showing particulars of Houses at the Censuses of 

1875 , 1881, 1891 and 1901. 
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Chapter . I 


Diagram. NQ 1. 

Showing the Density of Population in Travancore 
and other States and Provinces. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 

(TABLES II and IV.) 


41. ' }[*>rcn\cnt <>f Population ' defined — 42. Births and Deaths — 43. Migration — 

44. Accuracy of enumeration — 45. Variation in total population — 46. Vciria- 
t/iois in 1891 and 18S1 — 47. Estimated deficiency of population in 1891 — 

48. < 'orreeted rate of increase — 49. Taluk variations adjusted for changes in 
area — 50. X<dice of Taluk variations — 51. Variation in occupied houses 
— 52. Variation in urban population — 53. Variation in urban houses — 

54. Examination of urban statistics — 55. Adjusted rates of urban increase . — 

56. I'ointusard tendency . 

Preliminary. 

41. Having dealt in the first Chapter with the population in reference to its 

present strength and distribution, we shall in this 
4 Movemeat of population Chapter consider the same in relation to what it was a 

defined. A 

decade ago. The variation in population between an}' 
two Censuses is technically known as 4 movement of population' — ‘a convenient ex- 
pression sanctioned by statistical usage to denote the combined effect of the two 
factors, the balance between births and deaths, and the balance between emigration 
and immigration.’ 

Before, however, proceeding to discuss the details of the variation, let ii* en- 
quire to what extent the factors just referred to have been in operation during the de- 
cade under review. The enquiry may be taken up under the two main heads of (1) 
Births and Deaths, and (2) Migration. 

42. A varietv of physical and social causes contribute to the growth of popu- 
sirtiis and ©eatks. kitiou. In the words of Mr. Baines : — 

u There i* first the tropical climate with it* accompaniment of a low -tandard of re- 
quirements in the wav of food and clothing and an equality of temperature that admits of an 
outdoor life to an extent that alone renders habitable the ordinary -tyle of dwelling. There i- 
then the extent of arable *oil, mo-t of which yield" to a comparatively simple cultivation tlu* 
amount of food that suffice- for the wants of the family, whether of two or half a dozen mem- 
ber*. Strongest of all is the religious -auction, or the social influence, that contains within 
it-elf all the vitality of the popular belief of the masses, and according to which the want of a 
male heir lead- to difficulties as regard- inheritance of property, as well a- to the omi-sion <4 
ceremonial observances of the utmost importance after death. There is, la-tly, the stereotype! 1 
structure and want of ela-ticity inherent in the form of Indian society, which retard* to an in- 
definite degree the development of a standard of comfort in advance of that of the preceding 
generation, and lias thus the effect of discouraging that foresight which, originating in the 
de-ire of ri-ing in the social scale, ha* an enduring effect on the marriage relations of the 
class which liu- once acquired it." * 


Page 2 >, the ISomlm C ■n'sus Report. iSSi. quoted m the Central Fnniurcs Census Ropoit. iS*)t. pa^e 3S 
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chap. xz. The circumstances above set forth apply generally to a country like Travan- 

paea. 42. core w here the wants of the large bulk of the people are few and their luxuries 
almost nil. Here, food and clothing are at an irreducible minimum ; garden 
cultivation is the main occupation and the members of the family or Tarwad li\ing 
within the premises of their detached homesteads have to pursue no laborious or 
costly methods of cultivation to eke out their living ; and lastly, as in India generally, 
the reli<jiou 3 sanction and the social influence alike operate as powerful stimuli 
to the propagation of the species. If, to these, we add the favourable political 
condition of the country with its external tranquillity guaranteed under the a\gis ot 
British rule, with the naturally peaceable character of its inhabitants and with the 
remarkable security within its borders of person and property ensured by a watchful 
Government, we almost exhaust the factors that are at work towards an unrestricted 
increase of population. 

But these general conditions are never allowed to operate with absolute 
freedom. They are too often modified by circumstances working with varying 
decrees of force from decade to decade. A season of comparative distress, for 

O 

instance, due to agricultural failure is not a season of marriages. Xot only is the 
birth-rate then affected but the poorer classes who form the majority of the popu- 
lation become subject to various illnesses of a more or less fatal character. The 
periodical outbreak of epidemic diseases may sometimes greatly reduce the popu- 
lation. It is necessary, therefore, to see how far the seasons, the rainfall and the 
incidents of public health have been favourable during the last decade as compared 
with the one preceding it. As, in view of the importance of the subject, a separate 
Xote on these factors which bear so closely on the well-being of the people has 
been drawn up and appended to this Chapter, we shall here deal only with the 
salient features disclosed by the returns. 

Season and Rainfall : — In this respect, the decade may be said to compare 
favourably with the one previous which appears to have begun and closed with a 
general failure of crops. During certain years in the last decennium, there was, it 
has to be noted, marked agricultural depression due to irregular or excessive rainfall; 
but never did the country suffer fiom any widespread agricultural failure. In five 
out of the ten years, the season was favourable for agricultural operations and the 
harvests were good. But in the remaining five, the crops failed, though the tract 
prejudicially affected was, as in the previous decade, mainly South Travaneore. 
Only in one year (1890-07) did the northern Divisions suffer largely, when heavy 
floods damaged the crops. During all these adverse seasons, the State with its 
characteristic bounteousness gave the people substantial succour. 

A perusal of the reports on rainfall prepared by the Meteorological Department 
shows that it is the southern Taluks generally, and Tovala and Agastisvarain in 
particular, that fall within the zone of uncertain rainfall and suffer frequently from 
deficient water-supply. Though the well-devised system of South Travaneore irri- 
gation has done much in the way of bringing water to these thirsty Taluks, 
agricultural depression has not been infrequent. The Project, now under execution, 
for utilising the waters of the Ivothayar river, ought to obviate, when completed, 
water-scarcity throughout a considerable portion of His Highness’ territories, 
especially the Xanjinad area. 

In examining the agricultural condition in relation to the material well-beiim 
of the people, we must not forget one phase of it already referred to. 
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" It miH he remomhered that although the rainfall L great there is very little irrigated CHAP. II. 
land, lliee i- grown only in the hollow- between the laterite ridges and the amount is not enough PAHA. 42 . 
to feed tin* populace. Travaneore import-* large quantities of rice. The staple industry L the 
cultivation of the coeoanut tree. The whole coa-t line is one huge grove of the.-e trees, marked 

off by hedge- into Miiall orchards in which the pea-ant proprietor lives with his family 

\\ lion tlie \ ieorov wa- at < v )uilon last November, His Eveellencv said: ‘ Here every man has 
three acres and a palm tree.' If Lord Curzon had said three acres and thirty palm trees, it 
would have been near the truth/’* 

It is only when the garden fails to yield its annual produce that actual famine 
conditions arise anywhere. Failure in the rice crops, of course, tells adversely on the 
agricultural population of the locality affected. But the distress is neither acute nor 
widespread except when, owing to adverse seasons outside the State, importation of 
food grains into it is affected. 

Puhlie Health: — The most important of the agencies that, by their operation 
during a series of years, control the increase of population, is epidemic disease. 

The prevalent forms are fever, cholera and small-pox. 

Fever : — The variegated nature of the Travaneore Taluks makes them very 
unequally subject to febrile affections. The tract regarded as the most favoured 
home of malaria is that stretching along the base of the Ghats. Though not always 
fatal, it causes, in many instances, such an amount of devitalization that the indivi- 
duals affected become prone to various incer-current diseases unfitting them for the 
active pursuits of life, if they do not lead to premature decay and early death. 

During the decade under review, however, malarial fever does not appear to 
have prevailed in any unusually severe form. 

Cholera : — This fatal scourge generally follows the fever season and used, till 
recently, to be a regular annual visitor. It is usually imported from the adjoining 
British District of Tinnevelly by in-coming pilgrims in connection with the Christian 
festival at Kottarand the Hindu car festival at Suchindram and generally causes great 
havoc in the southern Taluks. An observation of cholera epidemics has shown that 
the disease diffuses more widely and lingers longer in the sea-coast villages than in 
the interior. As for the life history of cholera, it may, perhaps, be claimed to the 
credit of this State that it rarely ever originates de novo within its limits. 

So far as the 1HD1-1901 decade is concerned, cholera may be said to be the 
only epidemic that prevailed to any marked extent. 

Small-pox : — This is another disease that occurs in an epidemic form. AVhile 
there is, *on the one hand, a certain amount of }>erilous inactivity suggested by 
erroneous views regarding its origin, it is, on the other, satisfactory to note that the 
disease has been greatly held in check by the numerous facilities provided bv 
Government for efficient vaccination. 

During the last ten years, the ravages of small-pox were much less than in the 
previous decade. 

From the foregoing remarks, it is evident that, in respect of either food supply 
or of public health, no extraordinary causes likely to check the growth of popula- 
tion have been at work during the last decennium. Such adverse influences as did 
operate have been confined to limited areas and to a still more limited population. 

The reasons for any large variations that may have to be explained must, therefore, 


° Page 3, Resident’s (Honourable Mr. G. T. Mackenzie) Review on the Travaneore Administration Report for 1075. 
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chap. ex. bo sought in the operation of natural causes relating to the proportion of births 
paha. 43. llu J deaths. 

Marriaae customs : — It has been observed that, when persons at the re-pruducti\ e 
ages predominate in a community, births greatly increase. A iewing, in the light <>1 
this remark, the 1891-1901 decade as a whole, we find that it compares favourably 
with the previous ones. Since 1875, the number of persons at these ages has 
been gradually increasing. In that year, it stood at 8,714 per 10,01)0 of population. 
In 1SN1, it rose to 4,008 and in 1891 to 4,20:2. In 1901, it was 4,220. The result 
has been an increase in the number of births during each successive decade. Here, 
we may fitly add a word in regard to the general marriage customs of the people, 
allusion to which has already been made at the beginning of this Chapter. Y\ ith the 
higher orders of the Hindus, marriage is a religious duty involving consequences of the 
utmost importance after death. With the working classes, a wife is an active 
sharer in the toils of daily living. By all, the married condition is regarded as 
the normal state in life and, in Malabar, the nature of the marriage tie and the 
peculiar system of inheritance which form its characteristic social features con- 
tribute their share towards accentuating the matrimonial habits of the people. 
Even the Mu sal mans and the Christians regard marriage with the same feeling of 
favour as the Hindus. From the following figures relating to the civil condition of 
these communities, we see that the proportions as regards Hindus in each of the three 
states do not differ very much from those among the other two religionists. 


Hindus (including Animists) 
Do. (excluding Animists) 
Ivlusalmans 
Cliristians 


Proportion per 100. 


Unmarried. 

Marned. 

Widowed 

■ASM) 

41*7 

10*3 


41*G 

10*3 

50*2 

423 

7*3 

47*7 

43*3 

7*0 


Among the Musalmans and the Christians and among the Marumakkathayeo- who 
form the bulk of the Hindu population, no injunction operates prohibiting the 
marriage of widows. Widow marriage is, of course, absolutely forbidden among the 
Brahmins and among the orthodox Makkathayees : but these constitute acompara- 
tivelv small minority. 

Birth and Death rates : — In accordance with the instructions of the Imperial 
Census Commissioner, a Note has been drawn up on the system of collecting Vital 
Statistics in Travancore and will he found annexed to this Chapter. It will be seen 
from that Note that the collection and registration of Vital Statistics have, by no 
means, reached that stage of efficiency required for enabling its results being used for 
testing the rate of population growth as disclosed by the Census returns. Further, 
the figures available relate only to the latter half of the past decade. Nevertheless, 
in view of the importance and increasing interest of the subject, such particulars as 
were found published in the annual Administration Reports have been collated and 
exhibited in two Subsidiary Tables (\ I and \ II). 


43. To trace the fluctuations in population due to migration, we have to know 

(1) the number of persons born outside the State 
PSig^ration. v J ...... . 

ana enumerated within it, viz ., immigrants, as well as, 

(2) the number of persons born within the State and enumerated outside it, rd\, 

emigrants. 

Information regarding immigrants is contained in Table XI relating to Birth- 
Place. In regard to emigrants, however, we have not been so favourably placed. 
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lurih-Plaec I able- have not been received from some of the northern States anti chap, xi, 
Province* : and m some of those that have been received. Travancore has not been para. 46. 


M‘|urat“h' 4io\vii. 


^ >ut * 11 view ot the fact that the Travancorean seldom stray- 
iai. it he stra\ > at all. and that the lables received from the nearer States and Pro- 
ximo contain Milficient particular*. it is not impossible to gather a fairly correct 
id(*a ol die lo>s to I ravancore on account of emigration. 


it. 


Acourac j of enumeration. 


It will be seen that the efficiency of the present enumeration as a factor 
determining the variation in population ha* not vet 
been even touched upon. At times, an inaccurate 
< ehsus contributes greatly to a striking difference in the numbers returned. 
Put the unprecedented increase shown by the 1901 figure- deserves, at the verv 
lir-t blush, to be put down as a strong item of evidence in favour of the accuracy 
ol the present enumeration. ( >ver-counting which, at anv Census, i* far le*- 
probable than under-enutneratioii. cannot, even if it be presumed to have existed 
at this (_ en-u*. ordinarily account for the very large increase exhibited. Though 
the procedure followed in taking the last Census was mainly the same as that in 
1X91, efforts were made to bring it into closer line with the Imperial svstem. Such 
modifications were introduced as experience suggested and ne\vre<piirom j nts rendered 
necessary. The training of the Census agencies was organised and carried out 
on an elaborate basis and special arrangements were made in regard to the censur- 
ing of the Hill Tribes, the floating population, &c. These have been already re- 
ferred to in the Introduction and will receive fuller treatment in the Volume on 
the Administration of the Census. Suffice it, therefore, to say for the present that 
in a country advancing in administrative efficiency and among a people to whom 
the Census is becoming more and more familiar, each successive enumeration must, 
in the nature of things, be more accurate than the one preceding it, 


Variation in total 
population. 

Sr hsi diary Tabli: I 


Variation in Total Population. 

15. The total population as enumerated at this Census shows an increase of 

394.421 or 15*4 per cent, over that eensused in 1X91. 
The males have increased bv 1 99,750 or 1 5*5 per cent, 
and the females, by 194,671 or 15*4 percent. The 
growth of population in Travancore seems to ha\e 
been faster than in the other States and Provinces in most of which, with plague 
and famine, there was, more or less, a large decrease. Only one British Province 
and three Native States show an increase exceeding 10 per cent. These are As-am 
{ 11*84 per cent. ), Mysore (-{- 12*05 per cent.). Cochin ( + 12*32 per cent.) and 

Kashmir ( + 14*21 percent.). 

Comparing the two Natural divisions, we find that, in the Eastern, the percent- 
age of increase has been greater than in the Western, being 17*9 in the former 
against 13' 7 in the latter. 


46. The rates of increase during the several intercensal period* have not. b\ 

any means, been uniform. During the five years that 
preceded the 1881 Census, the population increased by 
3*9 per cent. During the next ten years, the rate of 
increase was 6*5 per cent., and in the succeeding ten years, /. c., the last decade, it ha- 
risen to 15*4 percent. The variations at the two earlier Censuses determined 


Variations in 1891 and 1881. 

subsidiary Tables I & VIII. 
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chap. ii. according to sex are particularized below: — 

PARA. 46. 



Males. 

Females. 

Both Sexes. 


Variation. Percentage. 

V ariation . Percentage. 

Variation. Percentage. 

1*75-1*81. .. 

+ 47/207 + 4*1 

+ 42.572 + 3"7 

4- 89,779 4- 3*9 

1**1-1891. .. 

4- 93,2*1 4- 7’8 

+ 03.297 + 53 

4- 150,578 4- 0*o 

1*75-1891. .. 

4* 140,-188 4" 12*2 

+ 105,809 + 9-1 

+ 240,357 4- 10'0 


It is thus seen that the increase during the last decennium has been nearly two 
and a half times that in the decade preceding it and one and a half times the rate 
observed during the fifteen years extending from 1875 to 1891. In regard to the 
males, the percentage of increase is twice and in respect of the females, thrice that 
oi the previous decade. These rates are abnormal. The migration figures do not ex- 
plain them. In 1901, the emigrants aggregated 24.490 against 13,768 in 1891 and 
the immigrants 54,903 as compared with 16,978 at the preceding Census. The ex- 
cess of immigrants over emigrants, larger though it has been at this Census, has 
contributed only a fraction of the total increase, being 1-2 per cent, on the entire 
population. An enquiry into the condition of the country during the last twenty five 
years discloses no particular reasons why the decade that has just closed should show 
>uch an extraordinary increase in population. In view to arrive at an adequate ex- 
planation. an examination may be made of the figures in greater detail. Taking the 
main religions, the variations at this Census will stand represented thus: — 



Males. 

Females. 

Both Sexes, 

Hindus (including f 
Anunistsj i 

Variation. Percentage. 

. . 4- 94,8*3 4- 10*07 

Variation. 

4- 97.051 

Percentage. 

4- 10*43 

Variation. Percentage. 
+ 191.931 + 1025 

Musalmans 

.. + 17,124 

+ 21*04 

+ 14,019 

4- 18*80 

+ 31,743 

4- 19*98 

i’hnstians 

. . s- 87,503 

4- 32*80 

+ 82,908 

+ 31*89 

+ 170.470 

4- 32*35 


The increase in numbers among the Hindus and the Christians viewed 
separately seems to be far greater than that shown in 1891 on the total population 
of all the religionists taken together. Comparing the main religionists themselves in 
respect of their rates of growth during the last decennium, we note that the Christians 
have increased at treble and the Musalmans at double the rate at which the Hindus 
have grown. Making due allowance for the possible effects of dissimilarity in 
social and other conditions between the Hindus and the other religionists, we fail 
to see how, in the ordinary circumstances of life, such a striking disparity in the 
rates of ]x>pulation growth between the Hindus on the one hand and the Musalmans 
and the Christian* on the other, could be explained. Indeed, the inference that 
<*ouhl be drawn from the Census returns is that, in point of fertility, the Hindu* 
arc not much behind the other religionists. For every 100 married women of the 
age ot 15-10, we find S3 children under five years among Musalmans, the same 
number among Christians and as many as 80 among Hindu*. Further, in regard 
to the Musalmans, a distinct decline is noticeable in this respect. At the 1891 
Census, there were 86 Musalman children under five years; but at this Census, tin* 
t F e mfciui c. thetcfoM . *'U^^csts i T soli that the total popula- 
tion generally ami the Musalmans and Christum* in particular were* under-estimated 
in lS'tl. 


L.-t u* the subject in another aspect. The population enumerated at a 
< cn-us w ill. ten year* later, fall under the age of ten and upwards. The total of 
the latter class of people at a succeeding Census must ordinarily be smaller than 
the total of all ages at the preceding enumeration by the number that have 
did or emigrated during the interval, unless the gain by immigration of persons 
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over the age of ten is so great as to recoup the loss by emigration and death. Tins, chap. is. 
of course, is not a probable contingency in Travancore. If, on the one hand, the S ’ ARA ’ 46, 
succeeding Census shows a large decrease, it may be attributed to one or more of the 
following causes: — (I) a high death-rate during the preceding intercensal period, (2) 
increased emigration during the same period and (3) defective enumeration at the 
latter Census. If, however, the decrease be small, it may be caused by (1) a low 
death-rate, (2) increased immigration or (3) defective enumeration at the former 
Census. In the light of this remark, the population at each Census may be 
compared with that of the succeeding one under the age of ten and over. 1 he 
following statement exhibits this comparison. 



Males. 

Females. 

Both sexes. 

Population in 1881 

1,197.134 

1,204,024 

2.401,158 

Do. in 1891 aged ten or more. 

978,115 

940.544 

1,9 18.059 

Percentage of decrease 

IS 2J 

21 88 

20 09 

Population in 1S91 

1,290.415 

1,207,321 

2,557.730 

Do. in 1901 aged ten or more. 

1,108,950 

1,000.383 

2,175,333 

Percentage of decrease 

14 00 

15-85 

1495 


The comparison shows that the decrease at this Census on the population 
enumerated in 1891, whether taken as a whole or by the sexes separately, is smaller 
than that shown at the 1891 Census on the population returned in 1881. We have 
already seen that the effect of migration on the variation in population has been 
almost nil, the increase being wholly contributed by the home-born. There are, 
further, no grounds for presuming a higher death-rate during the period 1881- 
1891 than during 1891-1901. The prevalence of epidemic diseases during the 
past twenty years shows, on the other hand, that the last deeennium lias been more 
unfavourable to public health than the one previous to it. The only explanation 
that seems likely to stand is that the small decrease in 1901 and the large reduction 
in 1891 are alike due to under-enumeration at the 1891 Census. A glance at tin' 
percentages as distributed among the several religions strengthens, by the abnormal 
character of the variations disclosed, the probability of a deficit in 1891. 


Hindus 

(Including Animists). 


Mu sai. man:*. 


OntlsTIAN*. 



Males. 

Females. 

Both <?ext 

"Population in 1881 

872.770 

882,840 

1,755.010 

Do. in 1891 aged ten or more. 

719,700 

098,321 

1,418.081 

Percentage of decrease 

1753 

20-90 

19 22 

Population m 1891 

941,995 

929,809 

1,871,804 

Do. in 1901 aged ten or more. 

778,470 

700,149 

1.538.025 

^.Percentage of decrease 

1735 

18-25 

17'N) 

f Population in 1881 

73.988 

72.921 

140,909 

Do. in 1891 aged ten or more. 

60, 4«)4 

55,8 58 

1 10,202 

| Percentage of decrease 

18 30 

23-39 

20 >0 

| Population in 1891 

81,375 

77.448 

158.s25 

j Do. in 191)1 aged ten or more. 

72,030 

05.510 

137.540 

^Percentage of decrease 

11-48 

1541 

13 40 

f Population in 1881 ... 

25t >.324 

248,218 

498.542 

Do. in 1891 age*., ton or more. 

197,893 

186,317 

381,210 

Percentage of decrease 

20 94 

2493 

22 93 

} Population in 1891 

200,909 

259.942 

520,911 

Do. in 1901 aged ten or more. 

258.233 

2 9 >,007 

498.841 1 

[ Percentage of decrease 

327 

743 

5'32 


Thus while, out of every hundred Musalmans and Christians enumerated in 1 nn 1 . 
NO and 7X respectively sunived in 181)1, as many as 87 and 95 out of a like number 
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chap. II. enumerated in 1891 were found living* in 1901. Taking the sexe^ separately, 
PARAl 4,7 • we find that, among the males, 89 per cent, of the Musalmans and 97 ]xt cent, of 
the Christians censnsed in 1891 survived in 1901 as against 82 and 80 in 1891. 
In regard to the females, the percentages of those that lived through amount to KT> 
Musalmans and 93 Christians in 1901 as compared with 77 and 76 respectively in 
1891. These differences are too striking to be probable. But it i> unnecessary to 
dwell on the point further, although additional proofs in support may be adduced 
from the numbers returned under the different age-periods at each Census, from the 
proportions of increase among the sexes, etc. These will he dealt with in their due 
sequence. The general examination to which the figures have been subjected proves 
that the enumeration was defective in 1891. It may he added that Mr. Stuart, 
the Madras Census Reporter for 1891, in reviewing the Travaneore figures, felt it 
necessarv to arrive at the same conclusion. He observed : — u The lanre increase in 
Cochin, which the present census discloses, may possibly lx? due to short counting 
in 1881, but the census of Malabar is believed to have been equally trustworthy 
on both occasions, and it is certainly remarkable to find so low a rate of increase in 
Travaneore between 1881 and 1891.”* The rate of increase in Malabar between 
1881-1891 was 12T per cent., in Cochin, 20'4 per cent, and in Travaneore 6’5 {>er 
cent. 


47. Let us now endeavour to estimate the amount of deficiency at the 1891 

Census. Taking a large period, we find that, between 
1875 and 1901, the population of the State has increased 
from 2,311,379 to 2,9i>2,157. The interval between 
these two enumerations was 25f years. "Working these figures logarithmically on 
the method adopted for calculating the rate of population increase, f we have 


Estimated deficiency of 
population in 1891. 


25|xlog. (l+r)=log. 2,952,157— loc 
r = ’009,548. 


2.311,379. 


This gives a rate of growth of 9'5 per mille per annum. The increase during 
the last decade in the Cochin State was 12'3 per cent. But, between 1881 and 1891, 
the increase in that State exceeded 20 per cent, and was traced to short counting in 
1881. In regard to the Madras Presidency as a whole, Mr. Stuart observed, in his 
1891 Pieport, that “in normal times, unaffected either by famine or the rebound 
from the effects of famine, the population of the Madras Presidency will increase 
by about 124 per mille per annum. The occurrence of a severe famine would 
depress the rate of increase in tracts not directly affected to about 9 per mille per 
annum, while its effect in the area directly implicated would be to convert the 
increase into a decrease. But the recuperative power of the people is verv f>reat 
aud taking long periods, with recurring famines of more or less severity, the ]>opu- 
lation is found to be a progressive one with a rate of growth of not less than 6 per 
mille per annum. This last, it may be observed, is the rate adopted by Mr. Hardv.”t 
During the period, 1881-1891, the population in the Madras Presidency increased 

~ Page 50, Madras Census Report, 1891. 

t If P = Population at any Census. 

P' = Population at the succeeding Census. 
r = Annual rate of increase per unit of population. 

& n = The intercensal period. 

P' = P (1 + r) n 

Taking the logarithm of each side of the equation, 
log. P f = log. P + ft log. (1 f- r). 

• ' • log. (1 + r) = ~ (log. P'— log. P). 

Vide Page 6, the Elements of Vital Statistics by Arthur Newsliolme, 3rd Edition 
t Pages 48-49, Madras Census Report, 1891. 
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by 1 .V5S per cent. ; while, during the lust decade, the rate dwindled down to 7*2 per chap. xx. 
c i Tit. 1 > ; it even this diminished rate is higher than that shown by Travaneore at PARA, 49. 
the 1891 (.Vnsas. Further. “from data collected during a period which was undis- 
turbed by famine and may. on the whole, be described as normal/' Mr, G. F. Hardy, 
the Fng!h!i statistician who examined the all India figures of the 1 89 1 Census has 
calculated the growth of population for the decade, 1N81-T891. at 9*2 per mille per 
annum. Travaneore \< a country affected neither by famine nor by the rebound from 
it*- effects and the estimate worked out by Mr. Hardy will well apply. In fact, the 
annual average calculated on the figures of the last four Censuses ( 9\>) presents a 
remarkable agreement with Mr. Hardy's figure. This rate of population growth mav. 
therefore, he tak *n as the n >rmal for the State a> a whole. Calculated oil the basis of 
thi- i\oe, the p filiation for 1*91 would he 2.040,7)22 against 2,57)7. 7?>(>, the 
n imber actually returnc L 

IS. The percentage of real increase, therefore, for the la>t decade i> 1 1*<S against 

15*4, the rate worked out on the population as actually 
Corrected rate of increase. n „ rpi .* 

returned and exceeds tiie accepted normal by 2*o. iln> 

h due to increase in the number of births and immigrants during the last decade. 

Taluk Variations. 


49. In discussing the fluctuations in the population of each Taluk, we ha\o 

first to take into account the variations due to changes 
Variations adjusted for in area. It has already been observed {Vide para 1 of 
changes in area. Chapter T that the measurements of extent recorded 

in reference to administrative units in the 1891 Cen- 
sus Tables differ from those of this Census and that in several cases the limits of 
the areas concerned have remained the same. 15ut the variations resulting from 
such differences affect only tin? relation of p ipulation to area. /. c., density, and have 
sd ready been dealt with in t lie previous Chapter. The form of variation with which 
wo are now concerned refers to tin* population figures absolutely \ iewed and is due 
to the transfer of Proverti* or portions of Provertis from one Taluk to another. In 
such cases, corrections have to be made in regard to the p filiation of the areas so 
transferred, in order to ensure a common basis for purp >sos of comparison. Since 
1875, about a dozen Taluks have exchanged Provertis : but neither in 1881 
nor in 1891 have any adjustments of population been apparently made. The 
actual figures returned for the limits as found at the several Censuses seem to have 
been utilize* 1 for gauging the decennial variations. The only means now of remedy- 
ing this would he to carry the adjustments backwards an l to note in Table II the 
Taluk variations at eadi Census. 15 it the population figures available in regard 
to the component Provertis of the affected Taluks are not sufficiently full to enable 
this being done. The total p^pulafion is all that is available for the three previous 
Censuses. Particulars regirding the composition of the sexes so necessary for 
Table II cannot now b* obtained. Again, in regard to the 1881 Census, the 
Taluk totals obtained by adding the Proverti figures do not tally with the 
Taluk populations mentioned in the body of the lJcport.* In view, however, of the 
comparatively small size of these Provertis, the want of sufficient and accurate in- 
formation regarding them need not he a bar to the adjustment of Taluk population. 
The composition of the sexes in the population of any Proverti transferred may he 


Vide (i) pij*cs 33-20, pirt III ot Government Almanac for 1877 ; (2) pa*»es 278-84. Census Report for iS8j 
and (3^ paj*es 281-88, Census Report for IS01 
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safelv assumed to be the same as that of the Taluk as a whole. As regards the 
Taluk totals of 1881 which, as just observed, differ from the totals of the component 
Provertis. the differences do not appear to be so great as to seriously affect the 
results. The population thus adjusted for all the previous Censuses has been embodied 
iu Table II and the variations from Census to Census calculated on these adjusted 
figures, shown in Subsidiary Table I. A separate Subsidiary Table (IXj is also 
appended showing the loss or gain in Taluk population from Census to Census accord- 
ing to a statement furnished bv the Survey Department regarding the transfer of 
Provertis. 

50. A glance at Subsidiary Table I thus prepared shows that the fluctuations 

in the Taluk population cover a very wide range. In 
eight Taluks, the rates of increase lie between 4 and 10 
per cent.; in five others, between 10 and 15 per cent.: 
in nine, between 15 and 20 per cent.; and in the remaining nine, above 20 per 
cent. Compared with the previous Censuses, the variations are rather striking. 
Several Taluks which in 1881 and 1891 showed either a decrease or an inconsider- 
able increase now exhibit enormous increases in their population. From 1875 to 
1X81. the population declined in the Taluks of Agastisvaram, Ivalkulam, Chirayinkil 
and Shertallay at rates of 3*2, 2*0, 10, and 1*1 percent., respectively. In 1891, there 
was a further decrease of 2*4 per cent, in Ivalkulam ; but Agastisvaram, Chirayinkil 
and Shertallav showed increases of 10*5, 12*5 and 3*1 percent, respectively. At thU 
Census, however, there has been an increase of over 15 per cent, in all these Taluks 
except Agastisvaram where the increase was 7*2 percent. Again, Tovala, Yilavankod, 
Parur and Eranielin each of which there was a decrease in 1891 now show percentages 
of increase of 8*9, 10*1, 9*3 and 4*8 respectively. In the Taluks of Neyyattinkarn. 
Xedumumrad, Shencottah, Ambalapuzha, Yaikam, Minachil, Changanachery. 
Muvatrnpuzha. Todupuzha and Alangad, the percentages of increase are markedly 
high, being 3 to 25 times more than in 1891. 

A Map (No. S') showing the Talukwar variations at this Census and a Diagram 
( No. 2) comparing them with those at the previous Censuses are appended. Thev 
illustrate in a graphic manner the abnormal character of the variations disclosed. 


Explanations have been suggested in the 1891 Census Deport for the varia- 
tions disclosed at that Census. The decrease in the southern Taluks was ascribed 
to the heavy mortality from cholera and to the annual migration of the Shanars 
ro the neighbouring British village of Manad in quest of work at the time oE the 
Census, while in thi interior Taluks the increase was mostly accounted for by the 
migration, from the more densely peopled Taluks on the sea-board, of Syrian Christ- 
ians and Mahoimnedans for purposes of cultivation and occupation. In Parur and 
Mavelikara, the decline was attributed to territorial changes arid the increase in 
<juilon and Chirayinkil. to reclamations oE waste land.* But the first two causes do 
not seem to be confined in their operation to that Census. Cholera prevailed with 
•rreat severitv at the time of this Census and still the southern Taluks show lar^v 

" f c 

increases. X < a- lias the annual migration of the Shanars affected the present 
enumeration. As a matter of fact, the Shanars are found to ha\e heen steadily in- 
creasing in numbers from Census to Census. 11 the migrating Shanars had escap- 
ed enumeration at every Census, their number would not affect the variation be- 
tween one Census and another. With reference to the increases in the interior 
Taluks, an examination of the Birth-Place statistics as well as of the rates of in- 
i Tease in the affected Taluks themselves does not seem to support the theory of anv 
extensive or rapid inter-Tuluk migrations. 

c I 'nit pages Census Report. 
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In regard to the variation at this Census, it has first to be noted whether chap. xx. 
these are genuine, /. e., due to the actual growth of population during the last PAB4, 51 * 
decade. To test this, a Talukwar statement has been prepared (Subsidiary Table 
VIII.) which will show the percentages of decrease in those aged ten years and 
above at each succeeding Census on the total population returned at the pre- 
ceding one. On account oE the absence of the necessary Provertiwar age figures, 
no adjustments have been made in the Table for the Taluks which have 
exchanged areas. Leaving these out of consideration, it is still found that the rates of 
decrease at this Census among those aged ten and over are generally far too low to 
be easily explained away. This point has already been discussed in connection with 
the variation in population for the State as a whole and the views therein set forth 
apply equally to the component Taluks. They need not, therefore, be re-iterated. 

The extraordinary increase now exhibited by the mountainous Taluks where the 
difficulties in the way of an accurate enumeration may be presumed to have been 
greater at an earlier stage of the country’s advancement supports the explanation 
suggested. In Shencottah, Pattanapuram and the Cardamom Hills, the increase is, 
doubtless, mainly due to the large influx of labourers in connection with the Rail- 
way works and the growing planting industry. Plumbago mining at Vellanad 
probably accounts for a portion of the increase in the Taluk of Xedumangad. But 
it is not possible to trace the increases in the other Taluks to causes of an equally 
indubitable nature. In Shertallay, Yaikain, Ettumanur, Kottayam, Muvattupuzha, 
and Alamrad, the sain bv immigration was small, while in twelve other Taluks 
the variation was on the side of loss on this account. Still* these Taluks show 
considerable increases. Even if due allowance be made for a comparatively greater 
number of births during the last decennium in several of these Taluks, a large 
residuum of increase has still to be explained. 

In these circumstances a comparison of the percentages of variation as embodied 
in Subsidiary Table I must needs fail to convey any accurate idea of the growth of 
population, even after all adjustments with reference to inter-Taluk transfers of 
areas shall have been made. As has been done in the ease of the State as a whole, the 
1891 population of each Taluk has, therefore, to be first revised before the actual 
variations between 1881-1891 and 1891-1901 could be calculated. But it is difficult 
to distribute among the component Taluks the deficiency in 1891. Such Subsidiary 
Tables as may closely bear on the subject in hand are, therefore, simply annexed 
to this Chapter. It may be observed in passing that the forces referred to at the 
beginning of this Chapter as being generally at work towards an advance in popula- 
tion have been in full swing during the past decennium and that to them should 
be conceded their full share in bringing about the increase exhibited at this Census. 

It may be added that, looking at the rates at which the people have increased from 
Census to Census, the hilly Eastern tracts appear to have progressed faster than the 
Western sea-board regions— a sure sign of the steadily advancing exploitation of 
hitherto-neglected areas. 

51. As stated in para 34 of Chapter I, the variations in the number of houses 

in each Taluk may now be considered. It has to be noted 

Variation in occupied that, for the reasons given in para 37 of that Chapter, 

houses. . . c , L 

adjustments in the number of houses with reference 
to inter-Taluk transfers of areas have not been possible and that this considerably 
modifies the aspect of the variations noticed in respect of the affected Taluks. But 
it may be observed generally that the rates of progress in population and in houses 
are almost uniform and that the reasons which were found to have contributed t<> 
the advance in population would apply to the increase in houses as well. One 
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remark specially applicable to the variation in houses may, however, be added. 
Temporary causes, such as local migrations, may be enough to suddenly swell or 
diminish the population in any tract ; but the causes at work towards an augment- 
ation in the number o£ habitations are ordinarily of slow operation. 


Variation in Urban Population. 


02. 


The total population classed as urban at this Census is 183,835 against 


107,693 in 1891. Towns were not separately cen- 
sused in 1881 ; and as the figures given in the 1881 
Report under the head of urban population are only 
approximate, no comparison has been attempted in respect of that Census. 


Variation in urban 
population. 

Subsidiary Table X. 


Taking only the last decade, therefore, the total urban increase is found to be 
7(5,14:? or 70*7 per cent. As, however, the places treated as Towns at the Censuses 
of 1891 and 1901 have not been the same, the decennial variation has to be deter- 
mined onlv with reference to the six Towns that were common to both the enu- 
merations Xagercoil. Trivandrum, Sheneottah, Quilon. Alleppey and Kottayam. 
in 1891 the population of these Towns amounted to 93,034. But at this Cen- 
sus the total population for the same limits has risen to 177,910. This gives an 
aggregate increase of 84,876 or a percentage of 91*2 — a rate of growth which has 
t,> be characterized as extraordinary. Taking the Towns separately, the rates of 
increase in several of them are found to be noticeably large; in some cases, even 
incredible. For the 1891 area, the Towns of Trivandrum and Kottayam return at 
this Census about treble and Xagercoil more than double their then population. 
Considering the size of our Towns and the limited facilities for any rapid develop- 
ment, it has to he said that these variations, taken individually or in the aggregate, 
are of an extraordinary nature and will not bear acceptance without adequate ex- 
planation. 


;»3. The variations in the number of houses are still more striking. As already 

noticed in para 35 of Chapter I, houses in urban areas 
variation in urban bouses, a(<e found to have increased since 1891 by 83*5 per cent. 

from the figures for the six Towns mentioned in that para, it is seen that within 
identical limits, houses in Trivandrum have increased by as much as 1 90*7 per cent, 
and in Kottayam and Xagercoil by 174\5 and 126*5 percent, respectively; in the 
other three Towns, Sheneottah, Quilon and Alleppey, the variation was but small. 
Tn the case of the population, it is possible that the necessities of trade, the exigen- 
cies of bu>iness and the attractions of town life may cause a townward influx in 
la r ,r e numbers. But it is not clear how permanent habitations could increase so 
rapidlv. With the actual increases shown, it is noted that while in Kottayam four 
houses have been newlv built every week during the last decade and in Xagercoil, 6, 
as manv as 18 have risen in Trivandrum during the same short interval of seven 
davs. 


The uniformitv of variation in regard to both houses and population seems to 
negative the possibility of either having been over-counted or under-estimated in 
reference to the other. The sudden increase in both of these demands, therefore, 
a full enquiry which will now be attempted. 


54. Attention has to be drawn at the outset to para 8 of the Introduction 

where reference has been made to the arrangements in 
Examination^ urban connec ti 0 n with the censusing of Towns, The consti- 
tution of the whole State, the Towns included, in terms 
of Karas or portions of Karas has been defined and population figures for these 
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units have been compiled. They will be found separately published. The absence chap. zz. 
of such information was seriously felt at the 1S91 Census. Discovering a vast para. 54- 
difference between the 1881 and the 1891 populations of the Towns of Trivandrum 
and Alleppey, Mr. Baines, the then India Census Commissioner, desired to know 
the population returned for the Towns for the same areas in both the enumerations, 
lit answer he was informed that the limits of these Towns were fixed in 1891 with 
reference to convenient landmarks, &c., and not to Karas as in 1881, that it was 
not known what relations these landmarks bore to those Karas and that, without this 
information, the 1881 figures for the 1891 areas could not be made out. He wrote 
back and said : — A note has been made of the facts reported. It will be advisable 
to have placed on record the exact line fixed on this occasion for the urban limits 
of the two towns, so that at the next Census comparison may be practicable.” The 
town boundaries were accordingly recorded in the last Census Report.* But as 
no separate population statistics were published for the component blocks of each 
Town, the then population of the present altered limits could not be calculated for 
purposes of comparison. A converse calculation was, therefore, made and the present 
population taken for the past area by an elaborate process of territorial adjustment. 

To obviate difficulties in the future, figures have been recorded for each of the com- 
ponent parts of the Provertis entering into the constitution of the Towns as at 
present delimited. The above arrangement, though one of administrative detail, 
is here noted as it bears closely on the present enquiry. 

The examination of the figures for each Town may now be proceeded with. 

It must be stated in anticipation that, as it is not possible to deal with the statistics 
of houses with the same ease as those of population, they are left out of considera- 
tion in this enquiry. But as the variation in houses and population has been found 
to be parallel, the conclusions arrived at in the one case are applicable to the other 
as well. 

I. Trivandrum: 

In 1891 ' (for Kimits). Variation. Percentage. 

Occupied houses ... 4.793 14,223 4- 9,430 -1- 196 '7 

Population 27,887 80,787 4- 62.900 4- 189*7 

During the past decade, no extraordinary activity, industrial or commercial, 
seems to have developed itself in the Town of Trivandrum, nor have other influences, 
natural or artificial, been in operation within that area so as to cause an augmen- 
tation of more than fifty thousand to the number of its inhabitants. On close ex- 
amination, however, it is found that the 1891 total was incorrectly made up, /. c., it 
did not include all the figures which ought to have been included in it. To take an 
illustration, the population of the Provertis of Xellamon and Palkulankara lying 
whollv within the 1891 Town limits should naturally have been included within the 
Town figure. But this has not been done. From the Village statement published in 
pages 281-288 of Yol. I. of the Report on that Census, it is seen that these 
Provertis have been classed along with rural areas and the population entered 
accordinglv. In the case of some other Provertis too, distinctly urban figures have 
been placed under rural. That the 1891 population for Trivandrum should have 
otherwise stood at a far higher figure than the one actually recorded will be clear 
from an examination of the population figures for the several Provertis as given in 

* Vide pages 20 and 176, Travancore Census Report for 1891. 
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chap. ii. the 1K91 Report and as now ascertained for the same limits. These are particu- 
para. 54 . larized below. 

PolTI.Al IdN IN 1*91. PolTI.ATInN IN 1901. 

(for 1*91 limits). 





Rural. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

1 . 

Xellamon 

Proverti 

... 14.233 

Separate 


22.5*4 

o 

Palkulankara Do. 

... 10.&4 

figure* 

„ 

13.070 

3. 

Vanchioor 

Do. 

. . . 8,064 

not 

127 

35,519 

4. 

Vattiyurkavu Do. 

... 10,072 

recorded. 

11,432 

2.23* 

5. 

Pattom 

Do. 

... 6.515 


2,653 

0.854 

6. 

Kulathoor 

Do. 

... 7.500 

27, **7 

K.S90 

522 



Total 

57,88* 

27,8*7 

23.102 

80,7*7 


Now, as there was in 1891 no rural tract within the Provertis of Xellamon and 
Palkulankara, the figures entered for these Provertis under the head of rural 
population ought to have wholly gone to the urban. In Vanchioor and Pattern, 
the rural populations as now found within the limits as they stood in 1891 are 
127 and 2.653 respectively. Even supposing that, in these Provertis, the rural 
populations have not increased since the previous Census, /. e ., had been as manv 
as 127 and 2,653 even in 1891, there is still a difference of 8,537 and 3,862 respec- 
tively to be accounted for. These, therefore, should really go under the Town 
population for that year. In regard to the remaining two Provertis — Yattiyurkavu 
and Kulathoor — the variations do not seem abnormal. 

Revised in the light of these remarks, the rural and urban figures for the Censuses 
of 1891 and 1901 would stand thus: — 

Population in 1*91. Population in 1901. 

(for 1*91 limits). 




Rural . 

U rban . 

Rural. 

Urban 

1 . 

Xellamon Proverti 

... „ 

14,233 

,, 

22,584 

2. 

Palkulankara Do. 

„ 

10,304 


13,070 

3. 

Vanchioor Do. 

127 

8,537 

127 

35,519 

4. 

Vattiyurkavu Do. 

.. 10.072 

„ 

11,432 

2,238 

5. 

Pattom Do. 

... 2,653 

3,862 

2,653 

6,854 

6. 

Kulathoor Do. 

7,500 

27.887 

8,890 

522 


Total . . . 

20,1152 

64,823 

23,102 

80,7*7 


On the adjusted figures, the urban population shows an increase of 15.964 or 
^4'6 per cent, for the past ten years and the rural, an increase of 10’3 per cent. 
The population of the Taluk as a whole has advanced by 19 - 9 per cent. And in 
view of the fact that Trivandrum is the Capital of the State, the rate worked out, 
24'6 per cent., may be taken to indicate the progress of the Town durum the 
decade that has just closed. 

As already stated, it has not been possible to take in houses for the above 
detailed examination. To calculate, however, the total number, the aver- 
age number of persons per house on the figures as then returned may be 
taken and the totil corrected population divided by this average. The result will 
of course, be only approximate. As thus worked out, the number of occupied 


O 
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hmi.-e.- in 1891 comes to 11,141 giving for this Census an increase of 3,082 or 27'7 chap. xz. 
per cent. paka. 54. 


2. Nagereoil: 


Occupied house.-. 
Population 


In 1801 • (for KUhmits). Variation ‘ Percentage. 

2,47.i 5,3<H> + 3,131 -f- 12l>'.> 

11,1X7 2.7,782 + 14.595 + 13CC5 


The Town is made up of parts of two Provertis, rfc., Kottar and Padappattu. 
Their populations at the Censuses of 1891 and 1901 are subjoined with the percen- 
tage* of Taluk and Proverti variations since 1881. 



Population in 1891. 

Population jx 1901. 
(for 1891 limits). 


Rural. 

Urban. 

Rural 

Urban. 

Kottar Proverti . 

.. 10.379 

Separate figures 

5,620 

18,150 

Padappattu Do. 

... 11,094 

not recorded. 

4,843 

7,032 



11,187 




22,073 

11.187 

10,403 

25,782 


Variation in the total population of the two Provertis 



of Kottar and Padappattu between 

1891 & 1901 

+ 

8*9 per cent. 

Do. 

Do. 

1881 & 1891 

+ 

7‘2 per cent. 

Do. 

in the population of the portions of the two 
Provertis of Kottar and Padappattu contain- 
ed within town limits between 

1891 & 1901 

+ 

130*5 per cent. 

Do. 

Do. outside the town limits between ... 

1891 & 1901 

— 

52’6 per cent. 

Do. 

in the population of all the other Provertis 
of the Taluk between 

1891 & 1901 

+ 

0 per cent. 

Do. 

in the total Taluk population between 

1891 & 1901 

+ 

7*2 per cent. 


It is seen from the above figures that the total population of the Kottar and 
Padappattu Provertis has increased since 1891 by 8*9 per cent. This rate differ?- 
but slightly from that of the previous intercensal period (7*2 per cent.) as well as 
from that shown at this Census for the whole Taluk (7*2 percent.) and may 
accordingly be taken as representing the normal growth of the two Provertis. 
Put within the Provertis themselves portions of which have been merged in the 
Town, the urban element has risen by 130*5 per cent, while the rural has gone 
down by 52*G per cent. Considering that the population in the rest of the Taluk 
has increased by as much as (i per cent., one should take it as highly improbable and 
calling for explanation that there should be such a rapid depopulation in the rural 
portions of these two Provertis in particular. Xo special causes seem, however, to 
have been at work to anv great extent within the Town so as to have drained the im- 
mediately surrounding tracts of such large numbers. There was no important reli- 
gious or social aatherim* within the Town on the Census date nor was that a mar- 
ket-day drawing in a large concourse of people. 

To examine the figures in greater detail, the population of Padappattu, urban 
and rural, is returned at this Census as 12,475. In 1891, the rural portion alone in- 
stated to have contained 11,094 inhabitants. Assuming this figure to he correct 
and assuming also the 1891 total population not to have been less than that at this 
Census, we should have for the urban portion of Padappattu only 781 inhabitants 
in 1901. This, doubtless, is incorrect as a single Kara of that Proverti — Yataseri — 
out of the 0 Karas included within the Town has now returned as many as 3,783 
persons. A similar difficulty at reconciliation with the actual enumeration returns 
is revealed by the figures for the urban and rural portions of Kottar. This 
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chap. u. leads one to suspect that at the 1891 Census the rural population of the Kottar 
paha. 54. aiu ] Padappattu Pro vert is was exaggerated to the prejudice of the urban element. 

With the figures available, it is not impossible to estimate the population of the 
Xagercoil Town in 1891. The rate of increase in the two Provertis just referred to 
is found to be 8*9 per cent, and in the rest of the Taluk, G per cent. Taking the 
mean of these two rates, 7*5 per cent., as the rate of increase for the rural portion* 
of Kottar and Padappattu and working back on the figure* of this Censii*, we get 
onlv 5,2-7 and 4,505 respectively as their rural population or a total of 9.782 
inhabitants. This being the more probable figure, the excess (y. c., 22,073 as jkt 
last Report minus 9,732) 12,341 entered as rural population has to be transferred 
to the Town. The population in Xagercoil will then be 11.187 the Report figure ba- 
the Town plus 12,341. or 23,528. The present population being 25.782, the 
increase will be 2,254 or 9*6 per cent. As the Taluk of Agastisvaram in which i* 
situated the Xagercoil Town shows when taken as a whole only an increase of 7*2 
per cent, in its population, the urban rate now worked out, viz., 9*G, cannot be 
considered inaccurate. 

In regard to houses, we find that, by working on the method adopted for Tri- 
vandrum, there must have been not less than 5,205 houses in 1891. This gives an 
increase of 7*7 per cent, for this Census. 


3. Shencottah : 


Occupied houses 
Population 


In 1891. 

.. 2,121 
.. 8,727 


(for 


In 1901. 

1891 limits). 

2.104 

9,039 


Variation. 

+ 43 
+ 312 


Percentage. 

+ 21) 

+ 30 


The actual increase in numbers is small. While the population in the Town 
increased by only 3*6 ]>er cent., that in the Taluk as a whole has advanced hv a* 
much as 21'4 j>er cent. If the Taluk outside the Town is alone taken, the rate of 
increase is found to be 2<ST per cent. This strikingly high rate of rural increase 
is due to an influx from outside the Taluk and probably from within the Town 
itself on account of the Railway works now in progress. 


The variation in houses is similarly explained. 


4. Quilon : 


Occupied houses 
Population 


In 1891. 


2.895 

15,375 


In 1901. 

(for 1891 limits). 
2,71*0 
It 5,705 


Variation. 

— 105 

+ 1,390 


Percentage. 


— 3 0 
+ 9-0 


The percentage of urban increase 
for the whole Taluk C>*3 per cent.). 


is thus about half as much more than that 


Rut for the withdrawal, before the Census, of the British Regiment from that 
Nation, the population of the Town of Quilon would have risen by about 15 
per cent. 


In regard to occupied house*, there is a decrease of 3*G jkm* cent., due prob- 
ably to the reason just stated. The jiercentage of unoccupied houses to the total is, 
it may be noted, higher than the corresponding figure for the Taluk as a whole, 
being 7*1 against 4*7. 
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6. Alleppey : 

Occupied house*. 

Ill 1x91. 

... 4 .505 

In 1901. 

(for 1891 limits.) 
4,849 

Variation. 

+ 344 

Percentage. 

+ 7-6 

CHAP. ZX. 

FAB. A. 54. 

Population 

.. 22,768 

24,918 

-r 2,130 

+ 9*4 



Here the percentage of increase (0*4) is lower than that for the whole 
Taluk (11\S). The higher rate in the Taluk is seen to be due to a general 
fi-e in all the Provertis. 


The increase in houses appears to have kept pace with that of the population. 

6. Kottayam ; 



In 1*91. 

In 1901. 

(for 1891 limits.') 

Variation. 

Percentag 

Occupied house's 

1.310 

3.597 

-f 2,287 

1 d 4*o 

Population 

7,090 

20.619 

+ 13,529 

-f 190*8 


The rates of increase seem even higher than in the case of Trivandrum. The 
remarks made in regard to that Town apply in even greater degree to the conn 
]>aratively small Town of Kottayam. The explanation has to be sought for in the 
figures themselves. The population of the Pro vert is of Kottayam and Yijayapuram 
which compose the Town stands distributed thus : — 


Kottayam Proverti 
Yijayapuram Do. 


Population in 1891. 

Population is 1901. 



(for 1891 

limits.) 

Rural. 

U rban. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

. 11,874 

Separate figures 

5.959 

13,417 

. 14.396 

not recorded 

7,090 

15.598 

7,2 02 

26.270 

7,090 

21,557 

20.619 


Variation in the total population of the two Provertis 





of Kottayam and Yijayapuram between 

1891 & 1901 

+ 

26*4 per cent. 

Do. 

Do. 

1881 & 1891 

+ 

10*3 per cent. 

Do. 

in the total population of the two Provertis 
of Kottayam and Yijayapuram inside the 
town limits between 

1891 £ 1901 

+ 

190*8 per cent. 

Do. 

Do. outside the town limits between 

1891 & 1901 

— 

17*9 per cent. 

Do. 

in the total population of all the other Pro- 
vertis in the Tahik between 

1891 & 1901 

+ 

19*2 per cent. 

Do. 

in the total Taluk population between 

1891 & 1901 

+ 

22*4 per cent. 


On an examination of these figures, it is found that those for the rural popu- 
lation of the two Provertis of Kottayam and Yijayapuram have been exaggerated in 
1X91 as in the case of the outlying parts of the Xagercoil Town. As a result of this, 
it is seen that in the Kottayam Proverti the rural population distributed over three, 
comparatively prosperous villages has, judging from the figures recorded, now de- 
clined by as many as 5,915 inhabitants. In the absence of sufficient evidence to the 
contrarv, this does not appear to be probable, especially as every other Proverti in 
the Kottavam Taluk has exhibited an increase. As the remarks made with reference 
to Xagercoil would apply to Kottayam as well, it is needless to repeat them here. 
The probable number of inhabitants at the 1891 Census may now be estimated. The 
two Provertis of Kottavam and Yijayapuram show an increase of 26' 4 per cent, and 
the rest of the Taluk, an increase of 19*2 per cent. Taking a mean of these two, 
22*8 ]>er cent., as the probable rate of rural increase in the above two Provertis 
between 1891 and 1901 and working back on the present figures, we get as the rural 
population of Kottayam and Yijayapuram 4,852 + 12,702 or a total of 17,554, the 
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chap. ix. corresponding Report figures for these two Provertis at the lu>t Census being 1 1,874 
paha. 55. an j 14,396 ora total of 26,270. The difference (8,716), therefore, really l>elongs t<> 
the urban and should be credited to the figure actually returned a> Mich, ri:„ 7,090. 
This would fix the population of Kottayam in 1891 at not Ies> than 17), 806. For 
the same limits, the number now returned i< 20,619. The ]>erecntage of increase 
is thus 30*4 against 190*8 yielded by the Report figure. The increase for the whole 
Taluk, however, is 22*4 ]>er cent. The urban rate is still high and may probably be 
due to the development the Town has received within the last decade. 

The number of houses in 1891 calculated on the basis of the population a> 
above adjusted amounts to 2,920 as against 3,597 at this Census, thus showing an 
increase of 23*1 per cent. 

55. From this examination of the statistics of population for the six Towns 

common to the last two Censuses, it appears that the 

Adjusted rates of urban population in three Towns, Xagercoil, Trivan- 

variation. 11 T 

drum and Kottayam was under-estimated in 1891. 

Taking the adjusted figures for these Towns and adding them to those for the other 

three, r/c., Shencottah, Quilon and Alleppey, we get 151,027 as their aggregate urban 

population at the Census of 1891. Within identical limits the population enumerated 

at this Census for these six Towns works up to 177,910 and exhibits an increase 

of 26,883 or 17*8 per cent. 

As regards the number of occupied houses for urban areas in 1891, the 
revised figures give 28,787 as the total. At this Census, they amount to 33,229, 
and show an increase of 15 # 4 per cent. 


56. In the preceding paras the variation in town population has been ex- 
amined and noted. It may be of interest now to see 

Townward tendency. 1 v . . , 

in what direction the people have moved during the 
last decade, whether from country to town or vice versa . In order to ascertain 
this, the proportion of the total urban population of the State to the total rural 
as returned at this Census should be compared with the corresponding figure for 
1891. But this is not possible as the Towns have not been the same at both 
the Censuses. Six Towns were common to both enumerations and the per- 
centages of the urban population at the two Censuses in the Taluks in which 
these are situated are, therefore, compared below : — 


1. Agastisvaram Taluk 

(Nagercoil Town.) 

2. Trivandrum Do. 

(Trivandrum Town.) 

3. Quilon Do. 

(Quilon Town.) 

4. Shencottah Do. 

(Shencottah Town.) 

5. Ambalapuzha and 
Shertallay Taluks 

(Alleppey Town.) 

0. Kottayam Taluk 
(Kottayam Town.) 


Percentage of Urban Difference. 


Population 

IN 


1891 

1901. 


26*9 

27*6 

+ '7 

57-9 

60*2 

-F2-3 

12*6 

12*9 

+ ’3 

27'2 

232 

—4-0 

10-7 

10*1 

— -r> 

20-5 

21-9 

+ 14 

Total ... 235 

24T 

+ '6 


These proportions, though exhibiting varying degrees of urbanization, never- 
theless, show that the general townward tendency is still feeble. The bulk of the 
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population live on agriculture and are in the main rural in their tastes and habits, chap. xz. 
Their want* are few and the paddy field and the garden give them the simple 56 * 

MiNtenanee to which they have become accustomed. Whatever else they require, 
they get from local bazaars or from the nearest markets. Fairs held in connection 
with temple and church festivals also enable them to provide themselves with any 
other articles of necessity or even luxury they may desire to have. Further, the 
pressure on land does not appear to have reached its maximum ; and even if it ha>, 
there are not in any Travaneore town industries established on a scale large enough 
to attract the surplus population. Trade is another important element in determin- 
ing the centralisation of the people in urban areas ; but in none of our Towns is this 
factor present to any marked extent. 
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CHAP. ZZ. 


NOTE 

ON 

SEASON, RAINFALL AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 


[The particulars embodied in this Note are taken from the AdminLtrarion Report-* and 
verve to convey an idea of the physical conditions that have been at work during the kw two 
decades. 

A statement of rainfall for the years 1 #8 5—1901 furnished by the Meteorolo gieal 1 >m- 
partinent is annexed a< Subsidiary Table XL] 

1881— 82. The season was unfavourable for agriculture. The South-West monsoon wa> 

unprecedentedly severe. The heavy rains in the North brought on destructive Hoods 
which caused great distress among the poorer classes of the population. Rice and 
salt were distributed gratis and relief works were started for the benefit of those who 
had been deprived of the means of earning their living by field labour. Cholera was 
very severe in Nagercoil and Suchindrum towards the end of the year and prevailed 
in a more or less epidemic form in many other parts of the State. Small -pox was 
epidemic in South Travancore throughout the year. 

1882— 83. The season was very favourable for agriculture. The rainfall was much above 
the normal and fairly distributed over the two monsoons. The price of grain was lower 
than in the year previous. Cholera was, as usual, imported into South Travancore 
from the adjoining Tinnevelly District. Small-pox prevailed more orless through- 
out the country. 

1883— 84. The season was on the whole unfavourable for agriculture. The rainfall was 
below the average and was unequally distributed. The earlier or the N. E. [Monsoon 
was fairly good, but the later or the S. W. [Monsoon was almost a failure. The rains 
were particularly scanty in South Travancore which therefore suffered most. Prices 
were higher than those of the previous year and attained a prohibitive height to- 
wards the close of the year when the S. AV. [Monsoon failed. Public health was 
unsatisfactory. Cholera prevailed widely, especially in South Travancore 1 . Small- 
pox was also prevalent in North Travancore and at the Capital. The incidence of 
fever was greater than in the year previous. 

1884— 85. The season was favourable for agriculture. The total rainfall was copious. But 
owing to the failure of the later or the S. \V. Monsoon, the Kimnypoo or the September 
crop harvested in the early part of the Malabar year proved a disappointment in 
South Travancore. Prices ruled even higher than in the previous vear. Public 
health was far from satisfactory. As usual, cholera was imported from Tinnevelly 
notwithstanding the establishment of Medical Inspection and Detention stations. 
The disease continued in an epidemic form for several months in the southern 
Di-tricts from whence it spread to other parts. Small-pox raged in some of the 
northern Taluks and notably in Tiruvalla, Mavelikara and Shencottah. 
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1885 — 86. Although the rainfall in some places was less than in the year preceding, chap. zz. 
the monsoons were favourable for both the September and February crops. The 

prices of food grains were, however, higher, the rise being more in south Travancore 
than in the north where they remained stationary. Public health was on the whole 
satisfactory. Cholera did not prevail in an epidemic form. But cases of small- 
pox were reported from different parts of the country. 

1886 — 8*7- The season was not so favourable for agriculture as in the previous year. 

The total amount of rainfall was insufficient and there was a partial failure of the 
second harvest in south Travancore. The prices of food grains were, however, 
lower than in the year previous, on account of large imports. There was no general 
outbreak of cholera in any part of the State. Small-pox was prevalent throughout 
the year. 

1887— 88. The season was favourable for agriculture. The fall of rain was good. The 

prices were lower than in the previous year, though slightly higher in the south 
owing probably to deficient rainfall in the adjoining British territory. Imported 
cholera prevailed more or less throughout the State. A severe outbreak of fever 
occurred in the Xeyyattinkara and Yilavankod Taluks, chiefly in the villages lying at 
the foot of the Ghats. 

1888— 89. The season was on the whole favourable for agriculture. Prices were slightly 

higher than in the previous year. Cholera prevailed in a sporadic form at the begin- 
ning, was verv severe at the middle and disappeared towards the close of the year. 

Fever was prevalent more or less throughout the State. 

1889— 90. The season was not favourable for agriculture. The rainfall was not well 

distributed. It was deficient during the period of the South-West monsoon and 
excessive during the months which are usually rainless. There was a partial failure 
of crops in south Travancore where the fall of rain was considerably less than in 
the vear previous. The prices of food grains throughout the State were higher 
than in the previous year. Cholera prevailed in some of the southern Taluks as 
well as in Shencottah, Kottayam and Peermade. Fever was less prevalent than 
in the previous year. 

1890— 91. The rainfall, though copious, was mostly out of season and unevenly distribut- 
ed. There was, therefore, a general failure of crops. The Kannyppoo which is the 
first crop of the Malabar year failed over a large area especially in the Southern 
division. The second or Kumbhom crop was also a failure. The ruling prices of food 
grains rose during the vear. In south Travancore cholera prevailed with great severity. 

1891— 92. The rainfall was abundant and evenly distributed. Prices remained almo>r 

stationary. Cholera and small-pox prevailed more or less throughout the country 
during the greater part of the year. 

1892— 93. The season was on the whole unfavourable for agriculture. The fall of rain 
was less, especially in south Travancore where, in consequence, there was a con- 
siderable failure of crops necessitating large remissions of Government dues. The 
ruling prices of food grains rose slightly. Cholera prevailed in an epidemic form. 

The northern Taluks especially Yaikam and portions of the adjoining Taluks 
suffered most. The ravages of small -pox were also great during the year. The 
Quilon Division and the Taluks of Parur, Kunnatnad and Changanaehery in the 
Kottayam Division were more largely affected than others. 

1893— 94* Except in the two Northern (Quilon and Kottayam ) divisions, the season wa^ 

generally unfavourable owing to scanty monsoons. The Padmanabhapuram and 
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chap. ii. Trivandrum Divisions suffered from failure of crops and from .scarcity ot drink- 
ing water. Relief works were started; and were it not that large quantities of 
paddy were imported from outside, the prices would have ri>en very high. The 
wages of labour did not vary from the rates of the previous year. Cholera prevailed 
with unusual severity. Small-pox continued during the year but was confined to 
north Travancore. 

1894 — 95 . The season was on the whole not favourable for agriculture. The rainfall 
was very scanty in the Trivandrum and Padmanabhapuram divisions. The prices 
of food grains were higher than in the year preceding. The wages of labour 
remained more or less stationary. There were comparatively fewer cases of cholera 
than in the previous year and the virulence of small-pox abated considerably. 

1895 — 96 . The season was on the whole favourable for agriculture. The rainfall in 
the Southern division, though better than in the previous year, was not sufficient 
for the wet crops in purely rain-fed areas. In the Trivandrum division, the rain- 
fall was just sufficient for agricultural requirements, while in the Quilon divi- 
sion, it was copious. The want of sufficient rain in the early part of the year, 
coupled with the severe drought that followed, injuriously affected the produce of the 
cocoanut tree, while the floods caused by the South-AVest monsoon damaged the 
standing Runny crops in several parts of the Kottayam division. Prices slightly 
fell in the Southern division and were normal in Trivandrum and Quilon; while in 
Kottayam, thev ruled higher. The wages of labour did not materially differ from 
those in the year previous. Deaths from cholera were reported from all the Taluks 
except Kottarakara; but its destructive influence was chiefly directed against the 
southern Taluks. 

1896 — 97 . The season was generally favourable for agriculture. The rainfall was more 

copious than in the previous year. In consequence of heavy floods which caused 
serious damage to cultivation in several Taluks, and high prices of food grains owing 
chiefly to famine in British India, there was considerable distress in the Quilon and 
Kottayam divisions. Relief works were started. The prices of food grains rose 
higher on account of the short crop in the areas affected by the floods and of the limit- 
ed importation of paddy and rice from British India. Deaths from cholera were 
reported from all the Taluks, north Travancore being the area of greatest intensity. 

1897 — 98 . The season was on the whole favourable for agriculture. The rainfall was 
copious and fairly well distributed and the rice crop, in consequence, was good in 
many of the Taluks. But, in those bordering on the backwaters in the Northern 
division, the fall of rain was excessive and the crops suffered to some extent. The 
prices of food grains rose during the year. Cholera did not prevail in an epidemic 
form, though fatal cases were returned from all the Taluks. 

1898 — 99 . The season was more favourable for agriculture than in the year previous. 
The rainfall was more or less even throughout the State. The price of paddy 
was a little lower than in the preceding year, but the prices of the other food grains 
remained more or less the same. There were no remarkable variations in the aver- 
age daily wages of labour in respect of the chief classes of artizans. Cholera was 
less virulent than in the previous year. 

1999 — 1900 . The season was on the whole less favourable for agriculture than in the year 
previous. The rainfall was scanty in the Padmanabhapuram and Trivandrum 
divisions, where, in consequence, crops suffered greatly. But in the other divisions, 
the rainfall was copious and the harvest plentiful. Prices remained more or less the 
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-imu*. ages uHabnur remained stationarv. Cholera was as usual virulent in the chap. ii. 
Nmthern division. >mall-pox prevailed in a sporadic form in all the Taluks except 
Agastisvaram, Xedumangad, Alangad and Parur. 

1900 1901 . The season wa- generally favourable for agriculture. The prices of food 
grain- and the wages of labour remained almost stationary. Cases of cholera were 
reported from all the Taluk- except Todupuzha. But the disease was severe only 
in t ho Taluk- south of Trivandrum. 
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CHAP. IX. 


NOTE 

ON 

VITAL STATISTICS. 


1. Basis of the System : — The system of collecting and recording Vital Statistics 
is of recent growth. With the enactment of a Regulation (II of 1069) in January 
1894 to provide for the Conservancy and Improvement of Towns and with the con- 
stitution of Town areas as defined thereunder, registers of births and deaths were 
opened in the five Municipal Towns of Xagercoil, Trivandrum, Quilon, Alleppey and 
Ivottayam. The law defined the persons in those Towns who are bound when require*! 
to give correct information about births and deaths and prescribed a penalty not 
exceeding Rupees 20 for any person who, being so bound, wilfully neglects or 
refuses to give such information, or gives false information. This Regulation was 
subsequently repealed by Regulation III of 1076 ; but the provisions relating to the 
registration of Vital Statistics were left untouched. The legal basis of the collec- 
tion of life statistics lias thus remained unchanged for the last eight years and is 
contained in Sections 109 to 116 of the Regulation, which are given in full at 
the end of this Xote. 

It will be seen that these provisions are applicable only to the five Municipal 
Towns and that the assistance which the inhabitants of these areas are, under the 
law, required to give is but passive. Xo person is bound on his own motion or 
responsibility to take information about births and deaths to the authority consti- 
tuted for the purpose but only to ‘give or cause to be given ’ ? alien require <1, infor- 
mation according to the best of' liis or her knowledge or belief. With the provi- 
sions of the law sitting so loosely on the shoulders of the people, the success of 
the system mainly depends on the efficiency of the staff employed and on the 
diligence with which their work is tested and checked. In cases where the 
assistance required by the law is withheld, the offenders could be prosecuted. Bur, 
as a matter of fact, few or no prosecutions have been instituted and considering 
that the hulk of rhe people even in Towns are yet unable to appreciate the utility 
of such information and are in many cases disposed even to resent such enquiries 
into family events as an unnecessary interference with the privacv of domestic life, 
one cannot be too chary in seeking the aid of the law in these matters. 

In regard to the rural parts, the collection of Vital Statistics began only in 1895. 
The registration of births and deaths in these areas is, however, not made under 
rhe provisions of any law or Regulation but under the executive orders of Govern- 
ment issued to its own servants, the legislative sanction being, as above stated, 
confined to Towns. In the absence of any law binding the people to give informa- 
tion whenever required, even the small support which the system can count upon 
in urban areas is absent in the rural tracts. 

The work is thus wholly thrown on the Government agency who are doublv 
handicapped in that they have no law to support them and have further the 
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prejudices and sentiments which increase as we move more and more into the chap. ix. 
inlying parts, to face and respect. 

2. Machinery : — The machinery for the collection and registration of \ ital Statis- 
tics is a rather elaborate one. In the Towns, the Municipal establishment is charged 
with the dutv. a special Registrar responsible for checking the information collected 
by the former being provided for the Town of Trivandrum. In the rural areas, 
the agenev is of a varied nature. For forest tracts including the areas occupied by 
the Hill tribes, the officers of the Forest Department are entrusted with the collec- 
tion and registration of Vital Statistics. The recording of occurrences among the 
labourers in the Estates is undertaken by the Planters themselves who note the 
information in register forms issued to them. 

The arrangements on the plains are under the responsible direction of the 
Revenue Department and the Viruthikars constitute the chief agency. These 
Yiruthikars or holders of personal service lands formed the ancient public 
service of the State especially the inferior grades. With the altered condition 
of the times this system of remunerating public service has become unsuit- 
able and except in regard to certain services, the policy of Government has 
been to enfranchise all Yirutki or service holdings. But the collection of in- 
formation about domestic occurrences in a village could be best done by persons 
familiar with the locality and its people. And in rural parts where agri- 
cultural holding forms the current coin of occupational subsistence and among a 
people who have always prided themselves in living the life of their ancestors, the 
assigning of lands to be held by hereditary succession in the village to which the 
service relates and in favour of one who resides in it, suggested itself as the most 
expedient and effective plan. Forfeiture of lands held from remote ancestry is a 
more deterrent form of punishment than the dismissal of a salaried servant 
whose employment began with him and would, even under the most favourable 
conditions, end with him. The arrangement was even economical. There are on 
the whole about 4UU survey villages in Travancore, and under a salaried system, say 
Rri- 5 a month per head, the annual cost on this head would come up to IDs 20,000. 

This was deemed a prohibitive cost. At the same time the ordinary Revenue 
establishment was nut found suitable for being entrusted with Yital Statistics 
duties. 

Wherever, therefore, Yiruthi lands lay at the disposal of Government, the system 
of land remuneration is in force. This holds good in respect of 28 Taluks. Of 
these, in the recently settled Taluks of Kartikapalli and Karunagapalli, the Revenue 
collectors, besides being remunerated by grant of lands, have been allowed a 
small moiiev payment in addition, in consideration of the Yital Statistics duties 
thev have been called on to perform. In the remaining three Taluks, there have 
never been any Yiruthi lands. In Tovala and Agastisvaram bordering the Tin- 
nevelley District on the South, the village Kavalkars, the remnants of the old 
Police now working under the orders of the Police Department, have been charged 
with Yital Statistics collection in addition to their Police work. In Shencottah 
where there are neither Yiruthi lands nor Kavalkars, Revenue peons have been 
appointed to this duty. 

Included within the 31 Taluks are a number of freehold tracts, vi:., Attun- 
<>al Kilimanur, Edapalli, Puniat, and Yanchipuzhai where, with the exception 
of Puniat whose Chief declined to co-operate, arrangements have been made by 
the Estates themseves. 
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chap. iz. At tlie several Municipal Offices, registers of births ami deaths are kept and the 

information brought in by the subordinate municipal officials is entered by the office 
clerks or by the specially appointed Registrar in the case of the Trivandrum Town. 

3. Qualification and Caste of A<jennj: — The Viruthikars who collect statistics for 
the rural areas are all able to read and write. They are to enter the particulars as they 
are collected in their private note-book, the transcribing into the Registers which are 
kept at the village offices being done by the village clerks under the attestation of 
the Viruthikars. The informants in the freehold estates have all been selected with 
reference to their literacy qualification. The Ivavalkars are most of them literate. But 
the area assigned to each being small, the number of occurrences is not more than could 
be held in memory. The same has to be said in regard to the Revenue peons in the 
^liencottah Taluk. The persons who help the collection of life Statistics in Planters’ 
Estates and Hill tracts are, of course, literate men and record the information 
brought to them by their subordinates. The Viruthikars are generally Xairs, and 
the Ivavalkars, Mara vers. 

4 . Checl imj of Returns : — In regard to checking, periodical inspection by the 
officers of the Sanitary Department is superadded to the local scrutiny of the Revenue 
Department or Estate authorities as the case may be. The vaccinators are also 
enjoined to take note of births and deaths in the course of their rounds and check 
the registers kept at the Proverti Cutcherris in the light of these notes. 

Viewing the arrangements as a whole, one should think that they are eminent- 
ly adapted to the conditions of the country. But the results as judged from the 
figures returned are not such as to fully countenance this belief. It has however, 
to be borne in mind that the period during which the Vital Statistics agency 
lias lieen at work is too short to enable us to draw conclusions of any value. 
Even in British India where Vital Statistics registration has, under the sti- 
mulus of direct legislative authorit}', been in operation for over 30 years, inac- 
curacv in the figures recorded has been the unwearying theme of reviewers. The 
inadequacy and unrealiability of life statistics returns are animadverted upon 
in almost every Census Report. It is not, however, over sanguine to hope that the ela- 
borate and even costly arrangements made by the Travancore Government will, 
in the fulness of time, bring out marked order and efficiency. 

5. Birth and Death rates: — The birth and death rates calculated on the 1801 
population come up to 1 9*3 and 15'4 respectively. Doubtless, these rates are low. 
The percentage of still births to total births is 2*2. The number of males to 100 
females still-born is 120 per cent., the ratio in European countries which are 
recommended for comparison ranging from 142 in France to 127 in Bavaria. 

Separate details cannot conveniently be given with any kind of accuracy in 
regard to urban areas. The areas now constituted tor Municipal and Vital Statistics 
purposes are not conterminous with those for which population figures were 
returned at the last Census (1891). Xor is a discussion of Vital Statistics returns 
in reference to Census figures likely, in the light of the circumstances hereinbefore 
detailed, to be anything but futile. 

[Sections in the Towns Improvement and Conserranaj Regulation (III of 1076) relatimj 
to the Registration of Vital Statistics. 

******** 

■iM'-.ibon ot ]0y. (\) The rommittee shall keep in their office a regi>ter of all births and deaths in 

ac'ith-* the Town according to the forms which may he prescribed for the purpose by Our Dewan. 
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( 2 ) They shall. with the previous sanction of Our Dewan, appoint a person to be 
Registrar of births and deaths. 

110. The Registrar >hall inform himself carefully of every birth and death which 
happens in the Town and <luill register, as soon as conveniently may be after the event, with- 
out fee or reward, the particular** required to be registered according to the fornix prescribed, 
touching every >uch birth and death as the case may be, which has not been already 
registered. 

111. The father, karanavan. mother or any other relative of every child born in the 
Town, or any person living in the house shall, when required by the Registrar, give or cau.->e 
to he given to the said Registrar information, according to the best of his or her knowledge 
and belief, of the several particulars required for the purpose of registry touching the birth of 
Mich child. 

112. Some one of the persons present at the death, or in attendance during the last 
illness of every person dying in the Town, or in case of the death, illness, inability or default 
of all such persons, some person living in the building in which such death has happened 
>hall, when required by the Registrar, give information, according to the best of his or her 
knowledge and belief, of the several particulars required for registry touching the death of 
Mich person. 

1 1 Every person who conducts or performs the funeral ceremonies -of anv person who 
has died within the Town shall, whenever required, furnish to the Registrar such information 
as lie possesses as to the several particulars. 

114. In the case of persons horn or dying in any hospital, it shall he the duty of the 
Medical Officer in charge forthwith to give intimation in writing to the Committee, of the 
occurrence of any birth or death in the hospital under his charge ; such intimation shall be in 
die forms aforesaid. 

1 15. If any person whose duty it is to give information of births and deaths under the 
a preceding sections wilfully neglects or refuses* to give such information or gives false infor- 
mation. he shall be liable to a fine not exceeding twenty rupees.] 


CHAP. XX. 


Registrar to 
register all 
births and 
deaths in the 
Town. 


Persons who 
are to gi\e the 
necessary par- 
ticulars regard- 
ing the birth or 
a child. 


Who to give 
particular* of 
a case of death. 


Person con- 
ducting the 
funeral cere- 
mony to gl\e 
particulars re- 
garding the 
death. 

Officer m 
charge of a 
hospital to give 
particulars of 
e\ er\ ca*e < -f 
birth and death 
therein. 

Penaltv f< ir not 
gi\ing parti- 
culars about 
birth or death 
or :or g:\ mg 

false informa- 
tion 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Variation in relation to Density since 1875. 


Natural Divisions and : 


Percentage of Variation: 
Increase (4) or Decrease (— ). 


2 \ Mean Density of Population ! 

5 E per square mile. 

2 ^ ^ -4- ju 

£ ^ O 3 X. 


Taluks. 

1891 

to 

1901. 

18S1 
to i 

1891. 

1875 

to 

1881. 


1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1875. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 


0 

Western Division. 













1. 

Agastisvaram 

4 

72 

4 

10*5 

- 

3*2 

4 

146 

995 

92 S 

840 

868 

2. 

Eraniel 

+ 

48 

— 

6*3 

4 

5*0 

4 

3*2 

1,124 

1,072 

1,144 

1.089 

3. 

Vilavankod . . 

4 

16 1 

— 

17 

4* 

*2 

4 

14*4 

581 

500 

509 

5(38 

4. 

Neyyattinkara 

4 

264 

4 

‘3 

4 

4*0 

4 

31*9 

683 

540 

530 

51 s 

5. 

Trivandrum . . . . 

4 

199 

4 

87 

4 

2*6 

4 

33*6 

1,380 

1,151 

1.058 

1,032 

6. 

Chirayinkil . . 

4 

15 1 

4 

12*5 

- 

1*0 

4 

28*2 

770 

669 

504 

601 

7. 

Quilon 

4 

63 

4 

17*3 

4 

2*5 

4 

27*8 

905 

851 

7*25 

707 

8. 

Karunagapalli 

4 

142 

4 

7*7 

4* 

5*8 

4 

30*2 

1,335 

l 1,168 

1,085 

1.025 

0. 

Kartikapalli . . 

4 

52 

4 

12*2 

4 

2*1 

4 

20*5 

1,305 

1,240 

1,105 

1,08*2 

10. 

Ambalapuzha 

4- 

! 

118 

4* 

1*8 

4 

4*6 

4 

10*0 

926 

829 

814 

779 

11. 

Shertallay . . 

i + 

20 1 

4* 

3*1 

- 

1*1 

4 

22*6 

1,202 

1,001 ! 

970 

981 

12. 

Parur . . 

4 

9 3 

— 

*3 

4 

4*4 

4 

13*7 

905 

828 ' 

831 

706 

13. 

Vaikam 

; 4- 

17 5 

j 4 

5*5 

4 

5*0 

4* 

31*3 

876 

745 

706 

667 

14. 

Tiru valla 

+ 

i 

154 

i 

| 4 

0*5 

4 

4*8 ! 

4 

32*4 

819 

709 

648 

j G1S 

15. 

Mavelikara . . 

i + 
i 

12 5 

4 

5 6 

4 

1*8 

4 

20*9 

1,046 

930 

I 

881 

j Wo 

Mean for Western Division. 

4 

137 

4- 

58 

4- 

26 

4 

233 

944 

j 831 

1 

786 

j 766 


Ea 'item Di vision. 
in. Tovala 

17. Kalkulam 

18. Nedumangad 
10. Kottarakara . . 

20. Pattanapurara 

21. Shencottah . . 

22. Kunnattur . . 

23. Chengannur . . 

24. Changanachery 

25. Kottayam 

20. Ettumanur . . 

27. Minachil 

28. Todupuzha . . 
20. Muvattupuzha 

30. Kunnatnad . . 

31. Alangad 

32. Cardamom Hills 


4 

89 

— 

17 

4 

2*1 

4 

0*4 

282 

259 

4 

18 1 

— 

2*4 

- 

20 

4 

13*0 

416 

352 

4 

22 1 

4 

6*3 

4 

05 

4 

422 

183 

150 

4 

78 

4 

20*0 

4 

3*7 

4 

31*0 

338 

313 

4 

257 

4 

18*2 

4 

2*8 

4 

52*8 

146 

116 

4 

214 

4 

53 

4 

60 

4 

35*5 

379 

312 

4 

11 5 

+ 

0*4 

4 

4*0 

4 

26*9 

523 

469 

4 

155 

4 

8*8 

4 

7*8 

4 

35*5 

130 

112 

4 

262 

4 

*8 

4 

6*8 

4 

35*9 

302 

240 

4 

224 

4 

8*7 

4 

4*0 

4 

38*3 

541 

442 

4 

174 

4 

106 

4 

5*1 

4 

36*4 

784 

668 

4 

179 

4 

5*0 

4 

7*5 

4 

33*1 

448 

380 

4 

292 

4 

3*6 

4 

4*1 

4 

39*5 

64 

49 

4 

240 

4 

7*0 

4 

4*1 

4 

39*3 

321 

259 

4 

9 6 

4 

5*1 

4 

13*6 

4 

30*8 

614 

561 

4 

127 

4 

1*0 

4 

■o 

4 

14*8 

545 

484 

4 

468 

J 4 136*2 

j 4 150*3 

4 767*7 

22 

1 

15 , 

4 

17 9 

4 

7 6 

4 

58 

4 

34 1 

238 

202 | 

4 15 4 

4 

6 5 

4 

39 

4 

277 

416 

I" i 

1 361 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Immigration per 10,000 of Population. 


Natural Divisions 
and Taluks. 

Born 

in Travancore. 

Bohn in Madras 
Presidency re- 
1 YON I) TrVANCOKE. 

Born in 
India 

DEVON n 

1 

Born in 
Coun- 
r I ries 

TiEYOND 

India. 

Peiuentaoeof 
1mm Hi RANTS 1 0 
Total Poiu- 

LAiioy. 

In Taluk 
where 
. enumer- 
ated. 

In conti- 
guous 
Taluks. 

In non- 
contigu- 
ous 

Taluks. 

In conti- 
guous Dis- 
tricts or 
States. 

I In non- 
I eontigu- 
j ous 

! Districts 
. or Shires. 

Madras 

Presi- 

dency. 

i 

i 

Total. I Male?. 

: Fe- 
males. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

4 

5 

c 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

\\ t 'ft ,'n Did inn . 






i 





1 . Agastisvaram . . 

9.337 9 

2500 

102*0 

280*2 

10-0 

8*2 

5*7 

0*0 

0*3 

0-9 

2. Eraniel 

9*00-7 

125*5 

39-5 

25‘7 

04 

*7 

1*5 

2-0 

1*5 

2*5 

3. Yilavankod 

9.660*0 

209*0 

1029 

16*8 

9*7 

*9 

-1 

3*4 

3-5 

3*3 

4. N"eyyattinkara. . 

| 9,850*7 

74-7 

1 57 5 

j 

8*8 

4,1 

2*9 

1*3 

1*5 

1*8 

1-2 

0. Trivandrum . . 

8.715-7 

402 0 

403-1 

2732 

101-2 

20*4 

44 

12*6 

14*9 

10-4 

G. Chirayinkil 

9.*4?3 

80*7 

432 

7*7 

9-7 

4*5 

*9 

1*5 

2-0 

1-1 

7. Quilon 

9.744-9 

534 

110-7 

40 9 

32 5 

11-0 

6*0 

2-6 

3-1 

2-0 

8. Karunagapalli . . 

9, 0*8-5 

191*9 

j 903 

21-7 

1 0-9 

j 

•5 


3-1 

2*9 

3-3 

9. Kartikapalli 

9.082-9 

201*3 

i 90*2 

7*3 

! 8*2 

3-5 

‘0 

32 

2*9 

3-4 

10. Ambalapuzha . . 

9.525-3 

109-7 

100 3 

51-2 

24-3 

o4 o 

8*4 

4-7 

5*8 

3‘6 

11. Shertallay.. 

9.815-7 

39*5 

i 93*3 

35*8 

12-1 

3*1 


1*8 

1-0 

2*1 

12. Parur 

' 9,313-3 

152*2 

62-9 

421*7 

j 45*3 

! 3,1 

1*5 

6-9 

5*5 

8-3 

13. Yaikam 

9.688*4 

09*1 

142*8 

GtV9 

3<>3 

2 3 

*2 

31 

2-0 

3*7 

14. Tiru valla . . 

9,704-1 

180*8 

30*9 

9 2 

l 8-0 

*4 

*6 

2-4 

1*9 

2-8 

13. Mavelikara 

, 9.044-5 

283*9 

53*5 

11*7 

3-3 

2*8 

*2 

3*6 

2-4 

4*7 

Total ... 

9,8103 

71 6 

116 

75 2 21 3 

, 

i 79 

i 

2 1 

19 

19 

19 

Eastern Ih l 'i*ion. 






1 





1G. Tovala 

8.100-9 

830*0 

293*7 

7(40 

8-3 

1 

I •» 

2 2 

19*0 

10*2 

21-0 

17. Kalkulam . . 

9.338*8 

401-4 

130 3 

90*8 

27*5 

9*8 

1*4 

GO 

0*7 

0*5 

IS. Neduinangad . . 

9.007-0 

027*4 

1220 

170*1 

0*1 

3 4 

3-4 

9*3 

10 2 

' 8-4 

19. Kottarakara 

i 9,001*1 

1 ! 

257*4 

83*9 

8*2 

20*1 

23 0 


4*0 

4 9 

’ 3T 

20. Pattanapuram . . 

[ ^ i 

j 8,105*0 

485*7 j 

480*3 

2077 

180*1 

415-9 

j 4*5 

18*3 

22 0 

, 14-3 

21. Shencottah 

| 7,338-5 

4'9 

102*9 

1,545*8 

440-1’. 

555*8 

115 

20 0 

25 3 

1 2?9 

22. Kunnattur 

9,651*5 

290*2 

44*3 

GO 

0 9 

1*1 


35 

31 

3*9 

23. Chengannur 

9,590-7 

324*8 

75*7 

5*0 

3*7 

*1 


4*1 

2 0 

5*7 

24. Changanacliory 

9.510 9 

300*9 

92*9 

11*4 

11-6 

! *3 


4*8 

3 9 

5*9 

23. Kottayam.. 

9,407-1 

219*0 

258-9 ! 

37*9 

12*9 

1*8 

1-8 

5*3 

5T 

' 5*0 

20. Ettumanur 

9.040-0 

222*0 

103*2 

200 

00 

1*0 


3*5 

27 

4*4 

27. Mmachil . . 

9.899*3 

34*4 

35*8 

8*3 

22T 



10 

1*3 

*7 

28. Todupuzha 

9,4710 

390*2 

108*1 

20-4 

2*8 

1*5 


5*3 

4*7 ' 

5*9 

2D. Muvattupuzha.. 

9,845-8 

85*5 

41*0 

170 

10-0 

*7 


1 

1*5 j 

15 

1 : 0 

30. Kunnatnad 

9.857*5 

40*1 

25*9 

48*8 

12-7 

9*0 


1*4 

W j 

1-4 

31. Alan gad .. .. 

9,092*3 

89-0 

37-2 

102*8 

57-9 

19*4 

1-4 

31 

3-0 ; 

3*2 

32. Cardamom Hills 

•• 

2,550*8 

1,225-6 

4,820 0 

1.283 1 

14*4 

100*1 


•• 

•• 

Toial ... 

9,459 9 

230 9 

10 7 

194 8 

564 

t 

38 4 

2 9 

5 3 

56 

5 1 

Total^ State. 

9,8X40 

1263 

363 

20 9 | 

2 5 

19 

2 0 

17 


\ Xote: — Those born in the Cardamom Hills tract are taken as born within the component Taluks Hence column 2 tor the 
Cardamom Hills is lett blank.] 
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Subsidiary Table III. — Emitjration per 10,000 of Population. 


Natural Divisions 
and Taluks. 


Enumerated in 

I Percentage of 

| Emigrants to Popula- 
1 tion torn in Taluk. 

Taluk 
where born. 

Other Taluks of 
the State. 

Other 
States 
and Pro- 
vinces 
in India. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe 

' Contiguous. 

Non-conti- 

guous. 

males. 

1 

2 

3 j 4 

5 

0 

7 

■ s 

T Yemeni Du isio / i . 








1. Agastisvaram . . 

9.337-9 

350-3 

2252 

i 

.. '59 

5-3 

0*4 

2. Eraniel 

9,800*7 

284*3 

170*5 

.. : « 

4*3 

4 0 

3. Yilavankod 

9,000- G 

180*5 

175 3 

• « 3 b 

3*3 

40 

4. N eyyat cinkara . . 

9,850-7 

371-1 

72*0 

4*3 

4*5 

4 1 

5. Trivandrum 

8.735*7 

180-7 

303*7 

,5*3 

5*9 

4-8 

6. Chirayinkil 

9,847*3 

343-2 

84*2 

4*2 

5*0 

3*3 

7. Quilon 

9,744*9 

100 7 

2543 

‘ 4*1 

5*0 

3*3 

8. Karunagapalli . . 

9.088*5 

135*3 

93-0 

j 2*3 

2*0 

2*0 

9. Kartikapalli 

9.082*9 

216*5 

100*1 

! 3*2 

3*4 

3T 

10. Ambalapuzha . . 

9.525*3 

202-8 

230*8 

, . ! 5*0 

4*8 

5T 

1 1 . Shertallay . . 

9.815*7 

500 

102*1 

| 1*7 

T5 

1*9 

12. Parur 

9.313-3 

59*0 

77*9 

1‘4 

1*6 

1-3 

13. Vaikam 

9,088-4 

84*7 

140*0 

' 2*3 

2*2 

2-4 

14. Tiru valla . . 

9,704*1 

272*8 

100*2 

3*7 

3-1 

4-3 

15. Mavehkara 

9,0445 

305-4 

12.5*4 

4*3 

41 

4*5 

Total ... 

i 

9,810 3 | 

1434 

369 

, 

18 

18 

18 

Eastern Diri^ion. \ 







10. Tovala . . . . ! 

8,100-9 

4230 

129*0 

. . 64 

5T 

7-0 

17. Kalkulam .. 

9,338*8 

213-4 

1,34*0 

.3*0 

32 

4-0 

18. Nedumangad . . 

9.0070 

1 

S3T 

10*8 

1-0 

IT 

1*0 

10. Kottarakara 

9,001*1 

287-0 

04*8 

• * j 3 5 

3*4 

3-7 

20. Pattanapuram . . 

8,105*0 

88-8 

30*5 

} 1*4 

1*7 

T2 

21. Shencottah 

7,338*5 

30 7 

107*8 

2*7 ; 

3-6 

1-7 

22. Kunnattur 

i 9,051*5 

250-7 

28*3 

1 2*9 ! 

2-0 

3-7 

23. Chengannur 

1 9,590*7 

275*3 

85*1 


3*6 

28 

4*5 

24. Changanachery 

! 9,510*9 

543*0 

79*3 


0*1 

o-o 

6*3 

25. Kottayam . . 

9,407*1 

190*3 

240 0 


4*4 

43 

4;> 

20. Ettumanur 

j 9,040*0 

145*7 

84*3 


23 

1*7 

3-0 

27. Minachil . . 

1 9.899*3 

207*8 

24*2 


2*3 

1*7 

2*9 

28. Todupuzha 

9,471-0 

080*2 

38*4 


7T 

7*3 

7-0 

20. Muvattupuzha . . 

9,845*8 

120*8 

20*5 


1*5 

1*1 

1*9 

30. Kunnatnad 

9,857*5 

70-0 

49*3 


1*3 

1*3 : 

1*2 

31. Alan gad 

9,092.3 

176*9 

55T 


2*3 

2*1 

2*0 

Total ... 

9,4599 

— 

1037 

77 

) 


11 

9 

13 

Total, State ... 

! 

| 

9,8140 


83 0 

8 

8 

9 


[Note Separate figures for the Taluk-born are not available in regard to Emigrants from Travancore.] 
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Subsidiary Table IV . — Variation in Migration since 1891. 


Natural Divisions 
and Taluks. 

] 

! 

Percentage 
of Taluk-born. 

Percentage of 
Travancore-born. 

Percentage of 
Increase (+) or 
Decrease (-) among 

1 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

Travancore 

born. 

Total 

Population. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


7 



Western Division. 









1. 

Agastisvaram . . . . 

93*4 


96-9 

98-9 

4 

50 

4- 

7*2 

2. 

Eraniel 

980 


99*7 

99*9 

4 

4*6 

4- 

4*8 

3. 

Tilavankod . . . . 

96-6 

* * 

99-7 

99-9 

+ 

160 

4- 

16*1 

4. 

Neyyattinkara. . .. 

98-5 


99-8 

99 9 

4 

26*3 

4- 

264 

5. 

Trivandrum . . 

8 * 7 - 4 : 


960 

97*8 

4 

17*6 

4 

19*9 

6. 

Chirayinkil 

98-5 


99*8 

99*9 

4 

14*9 

4 

15*1 

1 . 

Quilon 

97-4 


99*1 

98*0 

4 

7*5 

4 

6 '3 

8. 

Karunagapalli. . .. 

96-9 

' * 

99*7 

100*0 

4- 

13*9 

4 

14*2 

9. 

Kartikapalli . . 

96-8 

. . 

99-8 

100*0 


5*1 

4 

5*2 

10. 

Ambalapuzha . . 

95.31 .. 

98*6 

99*6 

4- 

10*7 

4 

11*8 

11. 

Sfcertallay 

98-3 ! 

99*5 

999 

4- 

196 

4 

20*1 

12. 

Parur. . . . . . * , 

931 j 

95*3 

99*0 

4- 

4*1 

4 

9*3 

13. 

Vaikam 

96-9 

i 

99*0 

994 

*r 

17*0 

4- 

17*5 

14. 

Tiruvalla 

97*6 j 

99*8 

1000 

4- 

15*2 

4 

15*4 

13. 

Mavelikara 

96-4 

99-8 

100*0 

4" 

12*3 

4 

12*5 


Total . . 

98-1 i 

98-9 

99-5 

4- 13 5 

4 13-7 


Eastern Di ci. > on. 

- 







18. 

Tovala 

81*0 

92*2 

932 

4- 

7*9 

4 

8*9 

17. 

Kalkulam 

93-4 

98*7 

1 99*7 

4- 

16*9 


18*1 

18. 

Nedumangad . . 

90-7 

98*2 

; 1000 

4 

19-9 

4 

22*1 

19. 

Kottarakara . . 

96"0 ( 

99-4 

100*0 

I 

4- 

7*1 

4 - 

7*8 

20. 

Pattanapuram. . r. 

81-7 

91*3 

1000 

M 

148 

4 

25*7 

21. 

Sheneottah 

73-4 

74-5 

954 

— 

5*2 

+ 

21*4 

22. 

Kunnattur . . 

96*5 

99-9 

1000 

4* 

11*4 

4 

11*5 

23. 

Chengannur . . 

95-9 

1 

99-9 

lOb'0 

4- 

15*4 

4 

15*5 

24. 

Changanachery 

95-2 

99-8 

99*9 

4- 

20*0 

4 

26 2 

23. 

Kottayam « . 

94.7 j 

99-5 

100*0 

4* 

21*7 

4 

22*4 

20. 

Ettumanur . . 

96-5 

99-7 

99*9 

4- 

17*2 

4 

17*4 

27. 

Mmachil 

99*0 

j 99-7 

1000 

4* 

175 

+ 

17 9 

28. 

Todupuzha 

94-7 

99-7 

1 100*0 

+ 

28*9 

4 

29*2 

29. 

Muvattupuzha.. 

98*5 

99*7 

1 

99*9 

4- 

23*8 

4 

240 

:«). 

Kunnatnad 

98*6 

j 

99*9 

4* 

8*9 

4 

96 

31. 

Alangad , 

96*9 

98-2 

99*9 

4- 

10 5 

4 

12*7 

32. 

Cardamom Hills .. 

• * •• 

37*8 

65*5 


15*4 

+ 

46-8 


Total ... 

94*6 

** 

971 

99*1 

+ 14-8 

4 17-9 


1 

Total, State. ... | 



98-1 

99-3 

4 

M 

6 

4 15-4 


[XOTE- — [a columns 4 and 5, percentages are calculated for the Travancore-born enumerated in each Taluk and rot to l 
the Taluk-born, as the J8 91 figure* are not available for the latter, for purposes of comparison ] 
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Subsidiary Table V. — Comparison of actual and estimated population. 



Natueal Division 
and Tai.uks. 

r 

i. 

! 

i 

| 

i 

Actual * 

POPULATION 

BY Cr.NSU*'. OF 

1901. 

At 1 UAL j 

POPULATION | 

i : v Census of 
I dyl. 

Population 

E>1 1 MAT i: I > 

ri:uM RA i f. or 

IN< KKA>E. 
1875—1801. 

DlFFEKF.Nl E 

PI iWITN IKE 

At 1 1 AI. AND 

ESTIMA'I KD 
PuPVLA'l ION 
ion I0Ol. 


1 

1 

o 

1 

3 

i 

4 i 


5 


Western 


1 

i 

1 

i 



1. 

Agasi is varam 

| 

93,513 

S7.241 

01.01 1 

-t- 

2,400 

0 

Eraniel 


110,161 

Puny 8 

1' 14.074 

-r 

G.i i> 7 

0 

tJ. 

Vila yanked. . 

t 

• • • • 1 

1 

•79,534: 

08.521 

07,874 

+ 

11.710 

4. 

Xeyyattinkara 

1 

| 

139,952 

11'). 755 

113.707 

4- 

20,155 

5. 

Trivandrum 

. . • • j 

134,196 

in. '.1.3* j 

110.033 

4* 

14 205 

0. 

Chirayinkil. . 


112,823 

'JT/JVj i 

p 4.028 

T 

7.805 

7. 

Quilon 

.. .. 1 

129,658 

121,035 1 

157.O00 


7.411 

8 . 

Karunagapalli 


124,312 

l: 13.820 ‘ 

118,200 

■f 

0.( >52 

9. 

Kartikapalli 


96,755 ; 

01,050 i 

100,230 

— 

3 484 

10 . 

Ambalapnzha 


105,937 

14,745 i 

08 j}G8 

-f 

7.350 

11 . 

Shertallay . . 


140,833 

117.201 

118,705 

-f 

22.125 

12 . 

Parur 


70,644 ; 

04,043 1 

00.201 . 

■f 

4,353 

13. 

Yaikam 

! 

94,721 

H),G28 , 

80^,20 , 

“T 

8.201 

14. 

Tiruvalla . - 


140,923 

122.142 | 

13:1,270 

4- 

t ,bC>L> 

15. 

Mavelikara . . 

1 

116,541 

10.3,010 : 

108.400 

+ 

8 ,i >75 


Total . . ; 

1,690,601 

1,487,302 

1,563,427 

+ 124,174 


DO'Oi;.;. 







10 . 

Tovala 



32,410 

20.751 

20.825 ‘ 

4- 

2.585 

17. 

Kalknlam . . 


70,247 

50,474 

57.K37 

*r 

12.410 

18. 

Nedumangad 


67,771 

55,407 

01.123 


6,048 

10 . 

Kottarakara 


77,065 

71,517 ' 

82.135 

— 

5.070 

20 . 

Pattanapuram 

, , . . ; 

49,575 

30,447 5 

44.057 

4- 

4.018 

21 . 

Shencottah . , 


33,970 

32.03S 

34,101 

~r 

4,500 

22 . 

Kunnattur . • 


82,014 

73 520 

70.810 ; 

+ 

2,204 

23. 

Chengannur 

.. 

108,540 

03.000 

103,058 ' 

4- 

4 582 

24. 

Changanacherv 


94,307 

74.722 

78,207 

4- 

10.010 

25. 

Kottayam . . 


94,327 

77 004 

83,310 

-t- 

n.oo.-! 

2 G. 

Ettumanur . . 


94,859 

s< >,823 

,88.021 

+ 

5,04-8 

27. 

Mmaclnl 


70,706 

1 

50.070 

; 04.700 

4- 

5,040 

28. 

Todupnzha . . 


32,571 

! 25.202 

20,451 

4* 

0,120 

20 . 

Muvattupuzha 


127,721 

1U3.OO0 

110.023 

4* 

10.708 

30. 

Kunnatiiad . . 


124,974 

114.(40 

127,507 

— 

2 023 

31 

Alangad 


73,9C0 

05.58 K 

00.377 


7,523 

32. 

Cardamom Hills . . 


21,589 

14.708 

2P> 824 

; — 

2,235 



Total .. 

1,261,556 

1,070,434 

1,161,964 

4- 

99,592 


Total, 

State . . 

| 2,952,157 

2,557,736 

1 2,727,610 

| + 224,547 


f Nuir; — Column 4 1. c.ikul.v.c-l '.CLordin^ to lit rutrrej t>. 1,1 5. Clmp'.cr 


" J 
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Subsidiary Table VI . — Statement shoiciny Births and Deaths in each Taluk 
duriny the jive years from 1895 — 96 to 1899 — 1900. 


j 

s 

1 

i 

Tai.uk. 

! 

j 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Increase 
(+) ok 
Decrease 
(-). 

Persons. 

1 

Males. ■ 

Females. 

j 

j 

Persons, j 

1 

i 

Males. 

| 

Females. J 

i 

1 

Persons. 


i 

2 

3 

i 

5 

0 

7 ; 

i 


8 

L 

Tovala . . 

3,365 

1.714 j 

1,651 

2,939 

1,539 

1,400 

4 

426 

2 

Agastisvaram 

7,564 ! 

| 

3.877 | 

3,087 

6,589 

3,504 

3,025 

+ 

975 

3. 

Eraniel 

6,583 | 

3,407 1 

3.090 

7,450 

4,203 

3,247 

— 

867 

4. 

Kalkulam 

5,749 

2.991 : 

1 

2,758 

5,293 

3.006 

2,227 

4 

456 

5. 

Vilavankod.. 

7,606 

3,797 | 

3.m 

5,640 

3,157 

2,483 

4 

1,966 

6. 

Nevyattinkara . . 

14,510 

7,584 j 

6,920 

10,588 

0,0 <8 

4,510 

-f 

3,922 

7. 

Trivandrum 

11,772 

0,340 j 

5,420 

10,458 

0.119 

4.339 

4 

1,314 

8. 

Xedumangad 

7,040 . 

3,508 i 

3,532 

6,388 

3,388 

3,000 

4- 

652 

9. 

Chirayinkil . . 

13,8X0 

7,152 

6.058 

8,760 

4,710 

4,044 

+ 

5,050 

10. 

Kottarakara 

6,250 

7 1 

3.280 

| 

2,970 

5,392 

2,970 

2,410 

4 

858 

IL 

Pattanapuram . . 

3,496 

1,881 

1,015 

3,111 

1,729 

1.392 

4 

385 

12. 

Shencottah . . 

3,120 

* 1,047 

1.473 

2,932 

1,500 

1.432 

_i_ 

188 

13. 

Quilon 

10,692 

5,517 

5,175 

8,703 

4,904 

3,739 

4 

1,989 

14. 

Kunnattur . . 

8,454 

4,400 

4,051 

6,145 

3 403 

2,742 

4 

2,309 

15. 

Karunagapalli . . 

8,701 

4,340 

4,355 

7,978 

4,285 

3,093 

4 

723 

16. 

Kartikapalli 

6,780 

3,018 

3.102 

5,260 

2,880 

2,380 

4 

1,520 

17. 

Mavelikara . . 

6,258 

3,171 

3,087 

5,548 

3,042 

; 2.500 

4 

710 

18. 

Chengannur 

9,844 j 

5,230 i 

4,608 

6,779 

3,858 

j 2.921 

4 

3,065 

19. 

Tirn valla 

12,690 

6,009 j 
’ | 

6,021 

9,336 

5,2-88 

4,048 

4 

3,354 

20. 

Ambalapuzha 

10,312 | 

5,291 j 

5,021 

9,302 

4,995 

4,3< >7 

i 

4 

1,010 

21. 

Shertallay . . 

12,371 

7 j 

0,201 

6,110 

11,089 

5,904 

{ 5.185 

4 

1,282 

22. 

Vaikam 

8,355 

1 4,301 

1 4,054 

j 

: 6,913 

3,094 

j 3.219 

4 

1,442 

23. 

Ettumanur 

5,838 

3,093 

2,745 

4,890 

2,705 

2,125 

4 

948 

24. 

Kottayani . . 

8,667 

4,414 

4,253 

7,310 

4,230 

3,080 

4 

1,357 

25. 

Changanachery . . 

8,839 

4,591 

4,248 

i 7,042 

| 

4,093 

2,949 

j 


1,797 

20. 

Minachil 

6,280 

3,101 

3,119 

4,701 

2,584 

j 2,117 

s 

j + 

1,579 

27. 

Muvattupuzha . . 

9,443 

4,910 

4,527 

j 8,177 

4.010 

3,501 

i 

| + 

1,266 

28. 

Todupuzha . . 

1,915 

904 

951 

1,872 

| 7 

1,025 

847 

i 

; 4 

43 

29, 

Kunnatnad . . 

12,209 

0,300 

5,843 

10,110 

5.000 

4,411 

| + 

2,099 

30. 

Alangad 

4,897 

j 2,417 

2,480 

4,176 

2,420 

j 1.750 

+ 

721 

31. 

Parur 

3,323 

1,040 

1,083 

2,587 

1,400 

| 

1.127 

! 4 

| 

: 

736 


Total ... 

246,733 

127,636 

119,097 

i 

1 

203,458 

1 

i 

! 

113,246 

1 

90,212 

4 43,275 




MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 


[ CHAP. 


Subsidiary Table VII. — Statement shnnny death* re<ji*tered acconhna to aye 
durinq the lice year* 1895—1896 to 1899—1900. 


Taluk< 


Under 

1 j 

YEAR. ‘ 


AND UNDER 

5 


5 10 15 

AND UNDER | AND UNDER AND UNDER 

10 15 20 


1 Tovala . . . . j 

2. Asyastisvaram . . I 

! 

3. Eraniel . . 

4. Kalkulam 

5 Vilavankod 

6. Neyyattinkara . . | 

7. Trivandrum 

8. Xedumangad . . 

9. Chirayinkil 

10. Kottarakara 

11. Pattanapuram .. 

12. Shencottah 

13. Quilon .. 

14. Kunnattur 

15. Karunagapalli . . 
Id. Kartikapalli 

17. Mavelikara 

18. Chengannur 
13. Tiru valla 

20. Axnbalapuzha . . 

21. Shertallay 

22. Vaikam . . 

23. Ettumanur 

24. Kottayam 

25. Changanachery . 
20. Minachil 

27. Muvattupuzha . . 

28. Todupuzha 

29. Kunnatnad 

30. A lan gad . . 

31. Parur 


Males. 

: 1 

F emales. 

i 

Males. 

t 

Females. 1 

Males. 

Female^., 

Males. 

1 O 

3 

4 

5 j 

i 

6 

1 7 ! 
i ; 

8 i 

1 

185 

163 

154 

131 : 

89 

! i 

90 , 

56 ! 

224 

186 

330 

275 ! 

237 

208 

190 ; 

; 

166 l 

97 

418 

316 

390 

357 

308 | 

247 

153 

338 

307 

368 

; 24*1 

178 

317 

190 

338 

234 

245 

| 207 

195 

523 

1 326 

627 

404 

524 

j 314 

286 | 

478 

323 

672 

437 

449 

275 

314 

327 

288 

461 

332 

| 217 

! 175 

120 

593 

42(3 

568 

528 

274 

234 

135 

220 

166 

378 

322 

231 

1 178 

140 

i 

185 

155 

168 

131 

! 123 

88 

68 | 

144 

134 

213 

201 j 

34 

94 

75 | 

427 

306 

586 

446 

j 366 

| 24.8 

211 

294 

298 



548 

372 

I 279 

1 

i m 

129 1 


Total ...! 8,889 6, 736 j 14,990 11,446 | 8,764 3,713 4,427 | 3,848 



nale>. 

Males. 

i 

Female-. 

9 

10 * 

11 

70 \ 

00 ; 

49 

147 ! 

171 ! 

141 

222 

j 

2i;> ! 

168 

108 ; 

141 

IDS 

i 

lbD , 

177 

143 

201 ! 

265 

250 

175 j 

333 

226 

102 ; 

144 

124 

143 | 

162 

165 

94 j 

91 

73 

51 ! 

46 

54 

68 | 

56 

67 

115 

172 

155 

% 

) 

107 

79 

217 

125 

134 

73 

71 

86 

80 ! 

77 

l 

70 

123 

144 

120 

137 

186 

173 

155 

203 

166 

191 

194 

I 1 #3 

t 

129 | 

110 

134 

90 

98 

81 

115 

175 

136 

104 

185 

134 

121 

134 

123 

133 

165 

191 

33 

50 

41 

150 

210 

173 

61 

98 

73 

44 

62 

38 
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Subsidiary Table VII. — Statement show in;/ deaths registered according to age 
during the five years 1895-1896 to 1899—1900. 


20 

AN'D UNDER 

30 

30 1 

AND UNDER ! 

40 

40 

AND UNDER 

50 

50 

AND UNDER 

60 

— — — 

60 

AND UPWARDS. 

Total. 

Males. 1 

1 

Fe- 

males. 

male's. 

| 

Males ‘ males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

F emales. 

Males. 

Females. 

Both 

sexes. 

1 

I at 

i 

12 

| 

13 

14 j 15 i 

16 17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

jfc 

131 

158 

163 143 

199 119 

i 

170 

128 

332 

339 

1,539 

1,400 

2,939 

I 1 - 

338 

350 

393 | 355 

442 i 305 

353 

247 

886 

811 

3,564 

3,025 

6,589 

! O 

s ~ 

507 

3*6 

584 | 384 

516 360 

341 

281 

758 

676 

4,203 

3,247 

7,450 

1 

: 3. 

304 

210 

344 : 220 

327 191 

246 

184 

573 

449 

3,066 

2,227 

5.293 

4. 

336 

325 

335 ' 252 

j 

340 220 

233 

144 

641 

603 

3,157 

2,483 

5,640 

i . 
o. 

592 

500 

ooo j 4oo 

681 398 

503 

327 

1,522 

1,335 

6,078 

4,510 

10,588 

6. 

537 

398 

593 j 346 

643 [ 373 

561 

370 

1,539 

1,416 

6,119 

4,339 

10,458 

7. 

233 

297 

308 ; 327 

314 | 260 

332 

242 

882 

853 

3,388 

3,000 

6,388 

1 

! 8. 

425 

416 

444 ; 369 

417 280 

442 

283 

1,256 

1,186 

4.716 

4,044 

8,760 

j 9. 

3Q2 

256 

2*6 | 252 

275 190 

238 

164 

815 

721 

2,976 

2,416 

5,392 

;10. 

■» 

130 

170 , 154 

223 120 

158 

116 

429 

383 

1,729 

1,382 

3,111 

11. 

137 

152 

162 | 162 

179 118 

131 

117 

319 

319 

1,500 

1,432 

2,932 

12. 

450 

423 

568 i 416 

588 365 

478 

291 

1,112 

974 

4,964 

3,739 

8,703 

13. 

i 

205 

215 

302 S 221 

346 219 

264 

160 

839 

893 

3,403 

2.742 

6,145 

14. 

361 

356 

i 434 ! 408 

1 

492 340 

403 

257 

812 

917 

4,285 

3,693 

7.978 

15. 

244 

244 

i 328 237 

333 210 

j 

322 

222 

601 

616 

2.880 

2,330 

5,260 

16. 

274 

263 

355 256 

! 353 215 

\ 

335 

216 

838 

749 

3,042 

2,506 

5.548 

;i7. 

396 

347 

353 ! 255 

408 247 

• 359 

j 203 

961 

, 872 

; 3.858 

I i 

! 2,921 

6,779 

j 18. 

514 

456 

j 492 | 357 

4.84 2*3 

1 499 

i 242 

1,355 

1 1,139 

! 

| 5,288 

! 4,048 

j 9,336 

19. 

460 

481 

i 475 421 

551 347 

j 450 

! 354 

i 

1.128 

1,073 

1 4,995 

! 4,307 

! 9,302 

20. 

428 

442 

577 531 

739 549 

i 523 

| 

j 383 

1 ,355 

1.302 

1 5,904 

! 5,185 

j 

11,089 

21. 

326 

336 

376 349 

408 291 

303 

251 

966 

j 851 

j 3,694 

i 3,219 

j 6,913 

'22. 

304 

263 

305 196 

311 201 

293 

199 

698 

1 628 

i 

2,765 

! 2,125 

j 4, <890 

23. 

429 

334 

437 315 

397 258 

375 

284 

979 

! 768 

4,230 

■ 3,060 

; 7,310 

;24. 

I 

391 

265 

356 297 

461 272 

388 

301 

1,054 

| 755 

4,093 

j 2,949 

7,042 

jo;,. 

242 

263 

277 202 

256 164 

208 

135 

626 

j 511 

2,5*4 

j 2,117 

i 4,701 

26. 

487 

419 

443 328 

432 269 

332 

241 

982 

888 

4,616 

j 3,561 

8,177 

i 

) 

27 

86 

116 

122 81 

163 85 

83 

60 

i 

221 

228 

1.025 

J 847 

| 1.872 

2* 

554 

496 

612 445 

652 339 

427 

319 

1,237 

1,157 

l 

5,699 

! 4,411 

; 10,110 

29. 

217 

186 

250 163 

254 192 

197 

124 

477 

1 

432 

2,426 

j 1,750 

4,176 

30. 

107 

135 

i 

176 136 

1 

174 93 

136 

92 

244 

267 

1,460 

1,127 

2,587 

31. 

10,622 

! 

9,618 

11,575 9,044 12,358 7,873 

10,083 

i 

6,937 26,437 

1 

1 

24,111 
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Subsidiary Table VIII . — .Statement comparing the population in 1SS1 ty 1891 
?nth that aged 10 iy above in 1891 and 1901 respective lg. 



TALUK. 




BOTH SEXES. 


, 


i 

Total 

Population 

IN 1891 

Total 

Population 

in 1901.; 



' POPULATION 
! IN 1881. 

j ! 

Aged 10 and 
above. 

Percen- 
tage ol 
Varia- 
tion. 

POPULATION 

IN 1891. 

Aged 10 and 
above. 

Percen- 
tage of 
Varia- 
tion. 

porn a 1 ion 
IN 1881. 


1 


i 2 

3 

4 

r> 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

Tovala 


• • t 30.200 

i 

22,459 

— 25 *7 

29.751 

23,952 

-194 

14.8311 

2. 

Agastisvaram 


• • I 78.079 

Go. 169 

-17 4 

87,241 

68.074 

-219 

37,741 

3. 

Eraniel 


• • j 112.116 

77,093 

-31 2 

Flo, 098 

80,561 

-233 

55.124 

4. 

Kalkulam 


• • j 60.908 

44,370 

-27 1 

59,474 

51,458 

-13 4 

30.341 

5. 

Yilavankod 


• • i 69.688 

51 ,556 

-26 0 

68,521 

57.147 

-16 5 

35.101 

G. 

Neyyattinkara •. 


• • | 110.410 

85,5*4 

-224 

110,755 

104.330 

- 58 

55,318 

i . 

Trivandrum 


• • J 102,986 

86.287 

-162 

111.938 

100,206 

-104 

51.633 

8. 

Nedumangad 


.. i 52.211 

41,925 

-19 7 

55,497 

49.843 

-101 

26.465 

9. 

Chirayinkil 


• • 1 87,072 

72,653 

-16 5 

97,995 

83.126 

-15 1 

42.193 

10. 

Kottarakara 


• • j 55.924 

52 31* 

— 6 4 

71,517 

57,771 

-19 2 

28.253 

11. 

Pattanapuram . . 


37,064 

j 

30.101 

-18 7 

39,447 

38.017 

- 3 6 

18.594 

12. 

Sheneottah 


• . j 30,477 

23.807 

-218 

32,088 

29,116 

- 92, 

14.688 

13. 

Quilon 


108,469 

90,593 

-16 4 

121,935 

98.237 

-19 4 

t)3,027 

14. 

Kunnattur 


G2.70Q 

54,788 

-12 6 

73,529 

60.469 

—17-7 

31.358 

15. 

Karunagapalli . . 


*• ' 101,039 

80.952 

-19 8 

108,826 

91,414 

-159| 

48.815 

1G. 

Kartikapalli 


•* ! 81.969 

69.308 

-15 4 

91.950 

72,299 

-21 3 

40, W 

17. 

Mavelikara 


! 111.731 

79.455 

-288 

103,619 

86,451 

— 16' 5 j 

55,64 

18. 

Chengannur 


81.301 

7< >,765 

-12 9 

93,960 

79.536 ' 

-15 3 

4 1,3^5 

19. 

Tiru valla 


• * , 10:5,007 

92.423 

!— 10-2' 

122,142 

103,171 1 

-15 s| 

52,719 

20. 

Ambalapuzha 


.. ! 93,104 

70,762 

,-23 9 

1 

94,745 

78.350 ' 

-lrsi 

1 

46,957 

21. 

Shert allay 


113,704 

90,508 

-204 

1 

! 117,261 

l 

105,477 

| 

-100 

56,204 

22. 

Y aikam . . 


| 76,414 

61,603 

i-193 

i 

80,628 

70.247 

-128 

38.448 

23. 

Ettumanur 


79,058 

60,301 

1-237 

i 

80,823 

68,629 

(-15 0 

39.446 

24. 

Kot tavam 


• . | 64,958 

57.412 

j-11 6 

77,094 

69,478 

- 98 

1 

33,008 

25. 

Changanaehery . . 


74,154 

50,83 1 

j— 23*3 

74,722 

68,705 

j- 8 O 

3+169 

2G. 

Minachil 


| 57.102 

44,077 

j-22 8 

59,976 

50.258 

-162 

29.120 

27. 

Muvattupuzlia . . 


| 95,460 1 

75,807 

-20 5 

103,009 

91,845 

|-10 8 

47,395 

28. 

Todupuzha 


24,321 

18.531 

23 8 

25,202 

23,259 

- 7 7 

12,335 

29. 

Kunnatnad 


109,625 

84,295 

-23 1 

114.049 

91,133 

-200 

54,625 

30. 

Aluiigad . . 


• • 66,753 

52,387 

-21 5 

70 958 

54.116 

-237 

31,407 

31. 

Parur 


G 1,966 

42.518 j 

'-31 3 

59.278 

50441 

-14 0 

31,487 

32. 

Cardamom Hills 


G,228 

12.015 

1 

+ 92 9 

14,708 

17,717 

i+20 4 

j 

3,345 


Total 

... 2,401,158 

i 1 

1,918,659 

1 

1 

-20 0 2,557,736 

2,175,333 

-14*9 

1,197,134 


Hindus 


1 | 

; 1,755.610 

1,418.081 

-19 2 

1,871,864 

1.538,625 ! 

-17 8 

872,770 


Musalmans 


146,909 

116.262 

,-208 

158.823 

137,540 

j 

-134 

‘ 

73,988 


Christians 


498.542 

384.210 

-22 9 

526,911 

498.840 

- 5 3 

250,324 
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[Note — For want of separate Frovertiwar figures at the pre\ious Censuses \aiut'ons ha\e not been adjusted t<-r twehe Tah.l-s (Xo* io, i r. 
13, i 4 . 17, 18, 10, 23, 24, 29, 30 and 31) from and m.d to which Pro\ertis have been transferred n 
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MOVEMENT OF POPULATION, 


[ CHAP, 


Subsidiary Table IX. — Statement shoirituj the loss and (fain in Taluk Population 
by transfer of areas since the Census of 1X75. 


Taluks. 


.V s , s«b. ;**■«► p z! a -: _ | s«b- pff 

inven : Sul> - sc- | t:on riven >U '“ ! sc- tl<m 
Popula- in the quent, j™, ' in the ~ nt jiinem 

tion. Census ; i i- de- I .. Census ‘ j de- * 


Census it de- I Census ‘ , 1: de- 

Report T* ( 1 1 due- ° Report ‘ * i due- l 
of , tl0n * ! tion. V™*?™ of tlOU - tion. 1 "Tb 

isyi. ' , l limts * ihsi. limits 


Popula- 
x >" n Sub- 

triven 

in the f v * 
Cmsus 'm nx 


in the , „ ■ ciuent) 

,> t> , n ouent l j * 
( *nsus 1 , > de- 

Kl 'l) ort non." 1 ; Juc - 
or tion. 


j Popula- 
tion 
m 

1 w;> 

of 


present 

limits. 


1 

" 2 ; 

3 

i 

0 . 7 

s 

9 

10 

11 12 

13 

14 

Kottarakara 

77,065 71,517 

t ; 

71.517 j 55,024 

13.034 

h 

' 9.338 

59,021 \ 1 

a 

53,137 12,822 

h 

8,452 

5j ..>< >7 

Pattanapurarn .. 

i ! 

49,575 3l>.447 


30.447 37.UC4 

9,33* 

d 

13,034 

i 

3.3,308 1 

30,810 8,452 

d 

12.822 

32,44i l 

Quilon 

129,658 ■ 1-21.035 


121,935 108,409 


r , 

4,498 

103.071 1 

100,091 

4,070 

101,415 

Kunnattur 

! | 

, 82,014 73,520 



73.529 02.700 

t‘ ; 

4,49* - ... ; 

07,198, 

f 

59,947 4.070 


04/(2: 5 

Mavelikara 

1 

t 

116,541 1 103/, 10 

j 

: 

j 

... ; ... ; 

i 

103.019 111,731 

. 

•J 

9,102 

h , 
22,712 

98,121 

HXI.101 , 8,074 

h 

21,744 

90 421 

Chengannur 

108,540 93.H0O 

l ' 

... | ... , 

93.900 81,301 

22,712 

j 

17,031 

80.382 

75,998 21,744 

k 

17,015 

80,127 

Tiruvalla 

140,926 122.142 

1 

i 1 

i 

j ... j ... i 

! 

122.142! 103.007 j 

/ 

8.529 


111.530 

i\ 

07.820 *.041 . ... 

1 100.401 

i 

Ettumanur 

! 

94,869 80.823 j 

i 

• i 

| • m 

80.823 79.058 ! 11.103 

n 

17,138 , 

73.083 

m 

70,890 .10.009 

n 

17,421 

| 

! 09,538 

Kottayam 

94 , 327 , 77,094 j 

... j ... • 

| 

77,014 64,95* 

° P 

17,13* 11,103: 

70,933 ' 

00,867 17.421 

P 

10,009 

| 08.219 

Kunnatnad . . 

124,974 114/49, 

| I 

: 1 

1 

114/49! 1{ >9,025 

•l 

7,993 

9.u7h : 

108,540 j 

97,015 7.922 

i 

r 

9,309 

j 95.508 

Alangad 

' 73,900 70.95* . . 

7 

5.370 1 

• 

1 t 

65,588 • 60.753 10,7 1 0 

! t 

V 

18,572 1 

04,957 * 

r 

04,903 ,10,570 

tr 

17,109 

' t‘, 4.304 

Parur . 

i I 

70,644 59,27*1 

■ 1 

r 

0,3 i 0 


04. 04* ; 01.000 

; 

1 

>/ 

10,579 

- ! 

7,098 ‘ 

i 

04.847 i 

*/ 

00,150 9,1*7 

7,21 n 



1 02.142 

1 


«/. Additions from Pattanapurarn. 
ft. Transferred to Pattanapuiam. 

#• Additions from Kottarakara. 

<1. Transf erred to Kottarakara. 

r . T ra n sf err ed to Iv u n n a 1 1 u 1 . 
i. A (blit ions from Quilon. 

, f . Additions from Chenuannnr 

h. Transferred to Cheimannur. 

i. Additions from Mavelikara. 

i. P »2 transferred to Ma\ elikara ami 

s.529 to Tinn.dht. 


/ . 8.974 transferre<l to Mavelikara ami 
8,641 to Tirmalla. 

/. Additions from Chengantiur. 

m. Additions from Kotta\am. 
n Transferred to Kottayam. 

n. Additions from Ettumanur. 
f». Transferred to Ettumanur 
7. Additions from A la timid. 

t. Transferred to Alanyad. 
v. Transferred to Parur. 


t. 7,098 added from Parur and 9.U78 
from Kunnatnad. 

t>. 1 0.579 transferred to Panu and 7.993 
to Kunnatnad. 

t . 9,309 added from Kunnatnad and 
7,201 from Parur. 

tr. 7.922 transferred to Kunnatnad ami 
9.1*7 to Parur. 

r. Additions from A lan *1,1(1. 

//. Additions from Ala mind. 

Tiatisferred to Alam/ad, 
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Subsidiary Table X. — Urban Statistics. 


Towns. 

i 

i 

j 

1 Ari:a in 

i t i T 

Popula- 
tion in 

Population in 1891. 

Percentage of 
Variation : 
Increase (+) or 
Decrease 

Occupied 
Houses in 


1 

1 

1 

I 

1891 LIMITS 

As given 
in Census 
Report. 

As revised. 

On 

column 4. 

On 

column 5. 

1901 for 1891 

LIMITS. 

1 

I 2 

i 

i 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Nagereoil 


3*00 25,782 11,187 23,528 I + 130*5 + 9*6 


Trivandrum 


Shencottah . . , 


20*93 80,787 27,887 64.823 + 189*7 | + 24*6 


3*20 9,039 i 8,727 I 8,727 + 3*6 : + 3*6 


Quilon 

Alleppey .. 


3*01 16,765 ■ 15,375 15,375 4* 9*0 I + 9*0 


+ 9*4 + 9*4 


Kottavam 


20,619 j 


+ 190*8 i -f 30*4 


Total. ... 42-65 (177,910 193,034 1 151,027 \ +91-2 f + 17-8 33,229 


Urban Statistics — Continued. 


Towns. 

, 

Occupied houses in 1891. 

Percentage of 
Variation : 
Increase (+) or 
Decreasec--). 

Percentage of Population 
living in Towns for same 
\ limits. 


As given 
in Census 
Report. 

As 

revised. 

On 

column 9. 

On 

column 10. 

1901 

1891 

Differ- 

ence. 


9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Nagercoil 

2,475 

5,205 

+ 126*5 

+ 7*7 

27*6 

26*9 

+ '7 

Trivandrum 

4,793 

11,141 

+ 196*7 

+ 27*7 

60*2 

57*9 

+ 2*3 

Shencottah . . 

2,121 

2,121 

+ 2*0 

+ 2*0 

23*2 

27*2 

— 4*0 

Quilon .. 

2,895 

2,895 

— 3*6 

— 3*6 

12*9 

12 6 

+ *3 

Alleppey 

1 

4,505 

4,505 

+ 7*6 

1 

+ 76 

10*1 

10*7 

1 — ‘6 

K ottayain . . 

1 

1,310 

2,920 

+ 174*5 

+ 23*1 

21*9 

20*5 

+ 14 

Total. ... 

t 

18,099 

28,787 

+ 83-5 

+ 15-4 

l 

24*1 

23-5 

+ -6 
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MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 


[ CHAP 


Subsidiary Table XI. — Talulu-ar Statement shotting the Annual 
Rainfall in inches from 1885 to 1901. 


Stations . 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. . 

1891. 

1 

2 

3 j 

4 i 

5 

6 | 

7 ; 

8 

1. 

Tovala 

20*61 

10*39 

G ' S 5 

24*05 

34-70 

15*09 | 

36*50 

1. 

Agastisv&ram . . 

45 81 

37 50 

27*33 

51*36 

35-99 

37*55 

53*79 

8. 

Eraniel 

5345 

41*29 

46*43 

57*34 

21*02 

36*82 

45*67 

4. 

Kalkulam . . 

56*89 

43*21 

63*47 

65*40 j 

41*31 

42*38 : 

59*36 

5. 

Yilavankod 

48*89 

18*61 

28*29 

55*51 | 

31*92 

40-76 

71*76 

6. 

Neyyattinkara . . 

90*98 

58*11 

53*90 

68*45 

36*67 

36*53 

90*57 

7. 

Trivandrum 

96*50 

62*65 

74*88 

69*37 

67*42 

56*32 

93*47 

8. 

Nedumangad 

103*82 

57*70 

52*18 

101*96 

115*71 

83*81 

151*38 

9. 

Chirayinkil 

110*15 

91 T 8 

89*65 

90*64 

3661 

12*20 1 

i 

62*61 

10. 

Kottarakara 

61*66 

83*61 

76*67 

62*80 

102*88 

101*61 ! 

123 69 

11. 

Pattanapuram . . 

103*95 

so*as 

85*61 

89*58 

87*93 

96*97 

129*08 

12. 

Shencottah 

26*96 

25*30 

47*54 

32*00 

1911 

20*91 | 

51-41 

13. 

Quilon 

81*16 

110*03 

12 P 69 

78*39 

89*15 

81-15 | 

j 

115*65 

14. 

Kunnattur 

103*73 

75*76 

44*09 

102 44 

89*12 

88*63 j 

115*05 

15. 

Karunagapalli . . 

101*47 

68*10 

70*10 

7738 

81*09 

70*46 j 

87*58 

16. 

Kartikapalli 

152*73 

102*02 

89*63 

i 

93-93 

1 1 

97*96 

61*63 ! 

I 

81*83 

17. 

Mavelikara 

103*92 

95*82 

98*86 

! 123 49 

1 

93*85 

78*32 

125*25 

18. 

Chengannur 

82*34 

68*96 1 

86*67 

1 

122*77 

29*62 

71*20 

125*85 

19. 

Tiruvalla . . 

101*60 

77*49 

95*70 

113*90 

i 

102*53 

121*45 ; 

14 S 01 

20. 

Ambalapuzha .. 

97*78 

42 05 

33*80 

96*02 

133*44 

136*80 ! 

i 

137*55 

21. 

Shertallay . . 

122 34 

59*93 

92*78 

10904 

46*87 

57*15 j 

60*72 

22. 

Taikam . . • • 

107*00 

80*31 

86*47 

81*34 

81*84 

82*07 

88*72 

23. 

Ettumanur 

93*17 

62*92 

82*58 

111*45 

123*16 

86*14 

110*63 

24. 

Kottayam 

104*34 

84*28 

123 25 

132*53 

137*34 

98*22 

138*79 

25. 

Clianganacher y 

90*28 

42*46 

197*14 

115*16 

| 

123*67 

91*36 

117*78 

26. 

Minachil 

156*17 

116 74 

137*40 

133*53 

128*39 ; 

102*55 

150*26 

27. 

Muvattupuzha .. 

145*33 

79*11 

111*31 

121*88 

147*67 

77 24 

144*41 

28. 

Tcdupuzha 

141*35 

117*83 

124*29 

160*12 

153*57 

85*90 

160*11 

23. 

Kunnatnad 

26*72 

58*49 

77*05 

112*01 

74*65 

69*51 

31*27 

30. 

Alangad . . . . 

58*86 

21*63 

4063 

78 99 

74*87 

53*52 

93*49 

31. 

Parur 

155*85 

120*67 

126*63 

140*67 

; 160*33 

81*40 

101*36 

32- 

Peermade . . . . 

204*20 

237*90 

161*05 

195*90 

1 249-00 

i 

159*70 

189*90 
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Subsidiary Table XI. — Talulwar Statement shoicing the Annual 
Rainfall in inches from 1885 to 1901. 


189*2. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

— 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

| 

1 5 

y 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

£ 

29*91 

40*72 

21*82 

37*35 

64*16 

5*2*29 

37*21 

59*22 

35*17 

45*26 

1 

19*93 

16-79 

17*54 

31-60 

4375 

48-30 

38-96 

42*32 

43*41 

40*48 

2 

26*97 

12*46 

10-47 

17*95 

1930 

28*55 

20-70 

23*51 

29-81 

51*79 

3 

47-69 

26-25 

30-78 

4424 

55*16 

73-60 

59*43 

52*52 

59’45 

69*78 

4 

8*70 

8*44 

7*14 

1527 

21*10 

55*26 

33-96 

31*12 

55*31 

58*64 

5 

60*85 

58-87 

4030 

49-65 

51-74 

59*31 

65*79 

52*57 

62 07 

69*38 

6 

6991 

57*94 

40-35 

47*20 

58-49 

60*57 

52*88 

55*64 

41*67 

57*99 

7 

97*28 

104-48 

62*65 

52*08 

88*05 

112-62 

/507 

92*54 

7316 

85*51 

8 

76*75 

4616 

44*45 

7719 

67-67 

57*26 

69*75 

51*67 

51*80 

87*56 

9 

111-70 

92-66 

73-14 

88-77 

120 01 

137*74 

98*60 

104*10 

94*16 

117*70 

10 

81-61 

93-80 

89*64 

101-75 

11301 

112-80 

88*53 

95*54 

112*62 

126*23 

11 

30'72 

4011 

22*03 

4985 

57-80 

59-50 

55*11 

43*80 

69*02 

53*55 

12 

96-44 

71-97 

63*31 

81-70 

87*25 

105*69 

82*70 

106*35 

68*55 

109*15 

13 

107-42 

70*54 

68*29 

82-61 

79*21 

117*46 

93*45 

73*19 

103*28 

127*54 

14 

75'78 

60-46 

66*45 

7P23 

1 

91*31 

j 

90*83 

73*89 

39*01 

66*57 

90*79 

15 

110% 

j 

j 

94-14 

49-37 

31-11 

! 

38*26 

j 

9812 

71*70 

51*24 

80-87 

94*32 : 

1 

16 

156*43 

; 

i 

106-46 

i 

68*08 

j 

78*89 ; 

65*02 

93*73 

; 80*80 

84*99 

87*64 

1 

122*24 

17 

110-52 | 

! 100-62 

j 

11327 

69*99 

98*56 ' 

141*94 

j 93*51 : 

134*48 

113-96 

1 

116*18 | 

18 

60-80 

: 

: 39-95 

! 1 

6934 

57*66 

75*04 

95*76 

■ 84*36 

88*38 

11458 

i 

123*79 j 

19 

15650 

105*85 ' 

102-13 

78-51 

78-71 

, 83*99 

82*31 

51*06 

47*05 

1 

72*79 

! 

,20 

44*73 

120*37 

i i 

91*18 

46-07 

120-41 

137*63 

i 

j 120*62 

i 

92*46 

89*43 

122*31 

i 

21 

91-70 

72-37 

93*90 

79-45 

82*72 

105*01 

l 

83*20 

74*43 

73*81 

82*87 

0*2 

15364 

106-00 ! 

142*66 

77-54 

135*83 

178-33 

1 101*30 

66*72 

1 

j 94*14 

126*49 

23 

137-83 

116-18 

101*77 

79-90 ; 

; 105 68 

106-69 

1 75*98 

82*27 

111*49 

j 117*99 

24 

121*28 

99-90 

108*41 

96*75 

f 85*66 

136-89 

1 

; 65*90 

116*50 

101*98 

131*26 

1 25 

i 

165*47 

161-79 

141*90 

126*88 

149*80 

1 

161-61 

! 108*30 

I 

137*66 

152*72 

1 158*16 

! 

26 

128-58 

86-01 

123*00 

115*46 

14759 

: 169-39 

: 116-47 

123*81 

120*58 

116*44 

! 

’27 

I 

140*43 

152*89 J 

, 131*08 

143*34 

132-79 

! 

215*60 

167-41 

i 

151*39 

150-85 

139*42 

j 

1 28 

2630 

17-68 

22 19 

28*28 

137-94 

83-13 

1 51-67 

29*17 

156-83 

166*75 

! 

,29 

! 

88*30 

4907 

50 09 

70*23 

72*86 

73*23 

; 146-37 

! 

! 3509 

j 

i 85*99 

1 

145*78 

,30 

1 

1 16*52 

97*64 

95-48 

81*59 

125 65 

: 158*51 

119-54 

89*09 

t 

i 115*12 

122 28 

1 ! 
iai 

178*30 

19335 

186*00 

164*15 

18508 

| 

23M3 

i 

: 135 03 

, 171*11 

265*35 

244*48 

i 

a 

1 
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Chapter. II. 


Diagram. NP 2 

Comparing by Taluks the percentages of Variation in population 
at the Censuses of 1881.1891 and 1901. 
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CHAPTER III. 

RELIGION. 

(TABLES V, VI and XVII.) 


5 7. Sm/te of tlx o Chapter — 58. The Relit /ton s returned — 59. The strength of each 
Religion — 60. Relative distribution of the main Religions — 61. Comparison 
with other States and Provinces — 62. Relative growth of the main Religions 
— 63. Vari itions in the numbers returned — 64. Increase due to conversion — 
65 f Urban population by Religion — 66. Animism defined — 67. Animism i/t 
Travancore — 68. Number of Animists — 69. Accuracy of the Animistic figures 
— 70. The Triad — 71. Other deities — 72. Tutelary deities — 73. Worship 
of animals and plants — 74. Magic, sorcery, astrology and asfrolatry — 75. 
Temples — 76. Fasts and Festivals — 77. Sectarianism in Malabar — 78. Sri 
Sankaracharya — 79. The Neic Revival — 80. Number of Hindus — 81. Hindu 
serfs — 82. Introduction of Islam — 83. Early records of Musalman settlement 
— 84. Subsequent growth of Islam — 85. Number of Mu sal mans — 86. Jlusal- 
man sects — 87. St. Thomas the Apostle — 88. St. Bartholomew and Pantwnus 
— 89. Tlxe MamcJieans — 90. Bishop Johannes and the Council of Nice — 91. 
Cosmas and the Nestor urns — 92. Thomas of Cana — 93. Origin and spread 
ot Roman Catholicism — 94. The Yuyomuyam sect— 95. Number of Christians 
— 96. Christian sects — 97. Christian sect and race — 98. The Minor Religions. 

General. 

7u . The importance of the subject of religion cannot be gainsaid, especially 

at a time when the enthusiasm kindled bv the rivalry 

Scope of the Chapter. „ .... _ _ ; • 

or opposing creeds is widespread and intense. An 

account of the chief religions, therefore, is not likely to be wanting in value or 
interest. But with the several standard works from the pen of eminent scholars 
who have devoted their whole life-time to the subject, all that may be permitted in 
a Census Report is to epitomize the results of their labours. This, however, has 
not been attempted here for obvious reasons. But some notes collected in the 
course of my enquiries on the subject have been herein embodied. 

In regard to the sects of religion, they are of interest only in respect of Christ- 
ianity. Amongst the Hindus, sectarianism is rarely known in Travancore. The 
later developments of Hinduism have not acquired here those sharp distinctions 
which seem to have crystallized elsewhere into mutual! v exclusive sects, the ad- 
herents of each worshipping a particular deity to the exclusion of others. If anv 
preferential adoration is shown by any person, it is generally because the deity that 
receives it is the presiding Murti in the village temple or is his Ishta Devata or Kula 
Daivam. Such special worship is not exclusive as against other deities. If the 
marks worn on the body be a criterion of the prevalence of any sect, Saivism may be 
presumed to claim the largest number of adherents. But the actual returns do not 
bear out the presumption, only a very small number having returned themselves as 
Saivites. In the absence, therefore, of pronounced sectarianism in Travancore, the 
figures relating to sects are not of much importance and have been reviewed, as 
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at the last Census, for the State as a whole. Musalman sects have also been dealt 
with likewise in view of their relative un importance. 


58. Xine religions are distinguished in the Census schedules ; they are 

Hinduism, Mahommedanism, Christianitv, Animism, 

The Religions returned. T . . V . I 

hiknism, -Jainism, buddhism, Zoroastrianism and 

Judaism. In addition to these. Atheism is found entered as the religion of three per- 
sons, while for two others the entry is u Xot Stated.” Of the nine religions thus 
recorded, the first four alone are of any importance to this Suite. The other five 
represent the beliefs of but 400 people in the aggregate all of whom, save 
the followers of Judaism, are mere sojourners in this countrv. 


59. In regard to numerical strength, the several religions stand thus 

The strength of each arranged : 

Religion. 

Subsidiary Table I. 


1. Hinduism .. .. .. .. 2.035.IU5 

2. Christianity . . . . . . . . 0y7,3S7 

3. ^Mahommedanism . . . . . . 

4. Animism .. .. .. .. 2*.ls3 

5. Buddhism . . . . . . . . 2*27 

t». Judaism .. .. .. .. 151 

7. Sikhism .. .. .. .. 15 

H. Zoroastrianism . . . . . . 7 

9. Jainism .. .. .. .. 1 


Hinduism is thus the predominant religion of the State. Its followers consti- 
tute about two-thirds of the entire population, while the Christians form 
about a fourth and the Musalmans, only one-sixteenth. Comparing the religions 
with one another, it is seen that the Hindus number nearly thrice the Christians 
who are again over three times as strong as the Musalmans. 


For everv square mile of territorv in Travancore, there are 416 persons. If 
the followers of the several religions are uniformly distributed among this number, 
there will he for every square mile 287 Hindus, 98 Christians, 27 Musalmans and 
4 Animists. 


Diagram Xo. 4 represents graphically the proportion of the population re- 
turning each religion. 

GO. Distributed projxjrtionully among 10.000 of the population, Hindus 
Relative distribution number 6,895-3; Christians, 2,362*3; Musalmans, 645*5 


and Animists, 95*5 ; all the other religionists together 
making up 1'4. Taking the three predominant religions, 
we find that, for every ten Hindus, there arc three Christians and one Musalman. 


of the main Religions. 

Subsidiary Table V. 


In the Western Xatur.il division the proportions of Hindus and Musalmans 
are greater and that of the Christians less than their respective State averages. 
IJie Eastern Xatural division presents a condition which is quite the reverse. 
The Hindus of the littoral and deltaic regions exceed their co-religionists inland 
by about the same number ( 1 ,000) as the Christians in the mountainous tracts 
exceed their brethren living near the sea-hoard. 


The Christian element is relatively strongest in the Taluks of Minachil, 
Muvattupuzha, Tiruvalla, Ettumanur and Changanachery. In Chirayinkil, 
Kartikapalli.Xedimviugad, Ivunnattur and Shencottah beyond the ghats, the Hindus 
largely abound. The chief seats of Islam are Chirayinkil, Quilon, Karunagapalli, 
Pattanapuram, Kunnatnad and Alangad, the highest proportion being returned by 
the lu>t named Taluk . 
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Diagram Xo. 5 shows for each Taluk the number of Hindus, Musalmans and 
Christians in every 10,000 of the population. 

61. Compared with other States and Provinces, Travancore is the most 

Christian territory in all India, if we except the sister 
'EttSZSZ State of Cochin which has the highest proportion 

of Christians in its population. Madras and Coorg 
which come a long distance behind have each 26 and 2(J Christians per thousand 
or 210 and 210 persons less than Travancore. The ratios of the other leading 
States and Provinces are too small to permit of any useful comparison. As regards 
Hindus, iravancore is distinctively weaker than any other State or Province 
excepting Kashmir, the Punjab, Bengal, Assam and Cochin. Even Hyderabad 
contains per thousand of the population nearly 200 more Hindus than Travancore. 
In the proportion of Musalmans again, this State takes a high place — just below 
Cochin, on a par with Madras and higher than the Central Provinces, Gwalior 
and Mysore. Taking the figures for all India, the Christians, the Hindus and the 
Musalmans of Travancore stand in the ratios of 1:4, 1:102 and 1:328 respectively. 

Diagram Xo. 6 illustrates the relative proportions of the chief religionists as 
compared with the other States and Provinces and testifies in a most emphatic 
manner to the real charitableness of the Hindu rulers of Travancore. 


62. For purposes of estimating the relative growth of the chief religions, it 
Relative growth of the is necessary to take the Animists along with the 
main Religions. Hindus, as no differentiation was made between them 
subsidiary table v. the previous Censuses. The proportions of each of 

these religions in every 10,000 of the population for all the four Censuses are 
compared below: — 


1001. 

Hindus 6,000*8 

Musalmans . . 645*5 
Christians . . 2,362*3 


1891. 

1881. 

1875. 

7,318-4 

7,31 1*5 

7,364*2 

621*0 

611*8 

605*9 

2,060*1 

2,076*3 

2,029*2 


It thus appears that in the six rears preceding 1881, the Christians and the 
M usaltnans showed, in a population of 10,000, an increase of 47 and 6 respectively 
and the Hindus, a proportional decrease of 53. Butin 1801, there was a fall of 16 
among the Christians which was accompanied by a rise of 9 and 7 respectively 
among the Musalmans and the Hindus. At this Census, the Hindus have diminish- 
ed in number by as many as 327 while the Musalmans have added 25 to their 
strength and the Christians, 302. As the net variation within the last twenty-five 
years it is seen that, in a population of 10,000, as many as 373 Hindus have 
vanished and have been replaced by 333 Christians and 40 Musalmans. How far the 
decades considered separately reflect the actual growth of the several religions 
will be examined below. It may, however, be noted from these figures that the con- 
test for rivalry which has finally resulted in such large accessions to Christianity 
appears to have been keenest in the decade that has just closed. 


On tracing the growth of these religions in each of the Xatural divisions, the 
same condition as has been observed in regard to the State as a whole is found repeat- 
ed. Before the advance of the Musalmans in the Western division and the wave 
of Christian progress in the Eastern, the Hindus have been beating a steady 
retreat from both. 


CHAP. XXX. 
PARA. 62. 


A comparison of the Talukwar proportiens brings out these facts in detail and 
in greater clearness. In 1875 and 1881, the Hindus constituted more than half the 
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chap. in. population in every Taluk of the Suite, without a single exception. In ten years 
para. 63. y[i uac pp f e ]l b ac k ? the Christians predominating. At this Census, the Taluk has 
gone down still further, so that in every 10,000 of the population there are now 
324 Hindus less than in 1891, of whom 305 have been replaced by Christians and 
the remaining 19 by Musalmans. Muvattupuzha where there has been a steady 
decrease among the Hindus bids fair to soon follow Minaehirs lead. In almost all the 
other Taluks, Hinduism, though still the predominant religion, lias declined in vary- 
ing proportions, since 1875. The decrease has been largest in Vilavankod, 
Xeyyattinkara and Tiruvalla in the Western division and in Tovala, lvalkulam, 
Kottayam and Changanachery in the Eastern. In each of these Taluks the reduction 
amounts to more than 590 persons, almost all of whom appear to have been replaced 
bv Christians. 

j 


63. Striking as are the results of a comparison of the relative increases in 
, the three main religions, their actual progress, abso- 

numbers returned. lutelv viewed, appears to be still more so. The re- 


SUBSIDARY 1 ABLE III. 


ligionwar variations for each Taluk exhibit wide diver- 


gences from that of each religion for the State as a whole as well as from that of 
the population for each Taluk. 


The variations for the State which alone it is proposed to examine are parti- 
cularized below: — 



1875- 

-1881 

1881- 

-1891 



1891- 

-1901 



Variation. 

Percentage. 

Variation. 

■\ 

Percentage. 

r ; ; 

Variation. 

Percentage. 

Hindus 

. 4- 53,401 

4- 3*1 

+ 116,254 

4 - 

6*6 

+ 

191,934 

+ 

10*3 

Musalmans . < 

. 4- 6.K5H 

4 - 4-9 

+ 11.914 

+ 

8*1 

4- 

31,743 

+ 

20*0 

Christians . . 

. + 211,519 

+ 6*3 

+ 28,369 

+ 

5*7 

4- 

170,476 

4 - 

32*4 


It is seen from these figures that, 

(1) in regard to the Hindus, the increase was the same during the two de- 
cades previous to 1891 while during the last deeennium it nearly doubled 

. itself, 

(2) in regard to the Musalmans, the increase during 18S1 — 1891 was slightly 
less than in the preceding decade but more than doubled during 1891 — 
1901, and that 

(3) in regard to the Christians, the increase during the decade previous to the 
last was even less than one-half that in the five years prior to 1881. 
Hut in the last ten years it has multiplied itself more than six times. 

Comparing the several religionists with one another, it is noticed that, between 
1875 — 1881, the relative increase among the Christians was double that of the Hin- 
dus, while the absolute increase was more than one-half. In the succeeding ten 
years, however, the percentage of growth among the two ^religionists was nearly 
equal, though the actual addition to the Christian population was barely one-fourth 
of that of the Hindus. But in another ten years, the Christians advanced at more 
than thrice the Hindu rate, while the absolute increase gained thereby became 
almost equal. In regard to the Musalmans, their rate # of progress, though 
oven less than that of the Christians, has been at each Census higher and is at this 
Census double that of the Hindus. 


These variations on the side of increase shown by the Christians and the 
Musalmans were examined at some length in the previous Chapter and it was 
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there shown that, un<ler ordinary conditions, there was no reason to suppose a much chap. hi. 
higher rate o£ natural srrowth araon? one set of religionists than in another and that 64 

the increases exhibited at this Census were abnormally high. But a fresh point 
connected with it has to be noticed here, namely, proselytism. 

G4. In regard to the fluctuations exhibited at the 1881 Census, the following 

_ , remarks have been recorded: — u Viewed under the head 

Increase due to Conversion. . 

of religions, the comparison shows equally satisfactory 
results. The populations under the principal religions of the country have all 
steadily increased. The Hindus have increased by 3 per cent.; the Mahomedans 
by 5 per cent.; and the Christians by 6 per cent. The increment in the Hindu 
population is due entirely to the natural fecundity of the species, while some 
portions of the increase in the other two religions may be due to proselytizing, 
an absent element in the Hindu faith. The greatest number of conversions are to 
the Christian religion which therefore shows the highest increase, viz*, 6*4 per 
cent.” These remarks were repeated and endorsed in the 1891 Report.* It has 
been seen in para 62 that, in 1891, the proportion of Christians in a total of 
10,000 of all religions showed a distinct decrease. From the figures quoted at the 
beginning of the last para, it is noted that the Christians advanced at less 
than the Hindu rate in 1891 and at less than their own rate in 1881, and that the 
addition to their numbers during the ten years, 1881 — 1891, was less than that 
during the six years, 1875 — 1881. It may, therefore, be safely inferred that, during 
the former period, the Hindus did not give up to the Christians any perceptible 
portion of the addition to their own population and that the increase among the 
Christians was mainly due to the natural fecundity of the species. But in the last 
decade, the Hindus must have been trebly more fecund than before as they 
have not only shown an increase of nearly two hundred thousand to their own 
strength but have also given to the other religionists more than one hundred thousand. 

To state this condition in detail : — If the Christians, for instance, had increased 
in 1891 — 1901 at the same rate at which they were found to have advanced in 
1881 — 1891, viz,, at 6 per cent., they would now have shown an addition of 31,614 
to their strength. But the addition actually returned is 170,476. The excess amount- 
ing to 138,862 persons would, therefore, represent the conversions made during 
the decade. Considering that the Musalmans have increased at this Census at 
twice the rate of the Hindus and at more than double their own rate of 1891 and 
considering also that Islam generally offers a remarkable resistance to proselytism, it 
may be assumed that the converts have mainly come from among the Hindus. 

This added to the increase actually shown under the head of the Hindu popula- 
tion, viz., 191,934, would make up a total of 330,796. Thus during the last 
decade, for every 5 persons added to the Hindu community 2*1 have left for the 
Christian fold. To have thus lost and yet to have remained appreciably unaffect- 
ed would naturally bespeak the fecundity of the Hindu nice to an extraordinary degree. 

But what seems rather suspicious is that that fecundity should have operated in a 
marked degree on those castes which usually afford the largest number of recruits 
to Christianity. 

In further elucidation of this point and in view to localize as far as pos- 
sible the increase now disclosed, the variations within the three broad divisions 
of Christianity — Roman Catholic, Syrian and Protestant — may be examined. In 
1881, sect appears to have been returned for all the Christians. In 1891 and 1901, 
the number of those who did not return anv sect amounted to 28,796 and 22,888 
respectively. Distributing these rateably among the three main divisions and ex- 

r Vuh\ page oo. Census Report tor 1S8 1 and page 297, Census Report tor 1891, 
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eluding from the 1901 returns all sects new to this Census, the following figures 
are arrived at for the last three Censuses: — 


1881 — 1891. 1S01 — UMil. 



im. 

1891. 

1901. 

Variation. 

Percentage. 

r ^ 

Variation. 

Percentage. 

Roman Catholics . 

. 153X15. 

295.337. 

377, ,”8 M) 

4- 141,52*2 

4- 9*2*0 

4 82.103 

4 278 

Syrians. 

. 287.409. 

186,7*2. 

220 019 

— 10U.627 

— 3.Vu 

+ 39X17 

4 21*3 

Protestants. 

. 57,318. 

44,792. 

SS.590 

— 12 524 

— 21*8 

4 43,798 

4 9/8 


In 1891, the Roman Catholics showed an increase of 141,522 or 92 per cent, 
and the Syrians, a decrease of 100,027 or 35 per cent. In 1S81, the Syrians 
included the Romo* Syrians, while in 1891 they were classed under Roman 
Catholics. * As separate figures for the Romo- Syrians were not recorded, the real 
extent of the variations cannot be measured. 

At this Census, the Roman Catholics including the Romo-Svrians show an 
increase of 82,103 or 27*8 per cent, and the Syrians (Jacobite and Reformed), 
an increase of 39,837 or 21*3 per cent. While these percentages are below that for 
the total Christians (32*4 per cent.), they are much above that for the State as a 
whole (15*4 per cent.). How far these represent the real growth of the two sects 
it is not possible to accurately determine ; but it may be remarked that, being com- 
paratively ancient communities, they are more likely than not to conform to the 
general conditions of growth of the other religionists. 

In regard to the Protestants it is found that, while in 1881, they totalled 
57,318, their number was only 44,792 in 1891, even including a rateable pro- 
portion of those who clid not state their sect. There was thus a decrease of 12,526 
or 21*8 per cent. At this Census, excluding the Protestant sects now return- 
ed for the first time, the total is 88,590 — an increase of 43,798, which is only 
a thousand less than the total Protestant population of the State in 1891. The Pro- 
testants who lost more than twelve thousand between 1881 and 1891 have doubled 
themselves in the course of another ten years. To gauge the relative accuracy of 
the Census figures, they may be compared with the statistics prepared by the 
Missionary bodies. According to the returns received from the London Mission 
and the Church Mission Societies and published in the 1881 Census Report, the 
adherents of these Missions in 1878 to till led 55,684 (38,1-0 under the London 
Mission and 17,564 under the Church Mission); f This figure agrees pretty closely 
with the Census total of 1881, r/j., 57,318. But the returns of these Societies 
furnished for the next Census Report show a great divergence from the total for 
that Census. Their strength was recorded in the Report at 70,715 (46,497, under 
the London Mission and 24,218 under the Church Mission). J But the Census figure 
stands as low as 44,792 /. e . shows a shortage of over 25,000. Coming to the recent 
Census, we find the London Mission Society returning 63,152 and the Church 
Mission Society, 35,910 as the number of their adherents in 1900. § This gives for 
the two Societies together a total roll of 99,062 Christians as against the Census 
figure, 88,590. As observed in the 1881 Census Report, many inchoate proselytes 
may not call themselves Christians till their formal admission into a Church by 
baptism. While in 1901, as in 1881, the Census totals tally more or less with the 
returns of the Societies, it is seen that in 1891 there was an excess of more than 
25,000 over the Census figure. 


- I tile page 137. Census Report tor rS8i and page ioo, Census Report for 1891. 
j - I 'uL pages 149 — I S I . Census Report lor 18S1. 

+ Vnh' pages 381 — ,v 2, Census Report for 1.S91 

§ IWc pages 48 & 53 of the Hon hie Mr. Mackenzie's ‘Christianity in Travancore.’ The C M. S. figures are given for the 
\ ears 1881 and 1X90 also, but ha\e not been taken for this comparison, as otherwise it would be still more un- 
ta\ curable as against 1891. 
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Reviewing the subject again, apart from figures, it may bi permissible to state 
that the progr e*s of Christianity in this steadily tolerant State and among 
a peaceful people is not likely to be marked by such sudden fluctuation* as the returns 
of thi< and of the previous Censuses would suggest. It ha^ neither made rapid acces- 
sion^ nor has it suffered sudden losses by lapses or diminished natural growth. While 
its development, therefore, could not have been so slow as the 1891 Census would 
indicate, it can neither be so sensational as the 1901 Census would lead one to infer. 


65. Of the total population living in towns, Hindus constitute 68*9 per 
Urban population cent., Chri>tians, 18-9 ami Musalmans, 12*1. In each 

by Religion. of the nine towns considered separately, the Hindus 

suHMDiuiY tables vii & viii again show the highest percentage, except in Alleppey 
where thev are less than half — 47*9 per cent. The population is almost wholly Hindu 
in the town of iShencottah where the proportion rises to 90*0. Trivandrum with a 
ratio of 82*7 shows the next highest preponderance of Hindu*. As regards 
Musalmans, the town of Alleppey has the largest percentage, 28*7. In Quilonand 
Kavankulam, the proportions of Musalmans to the respective total populations are 
the same, r/c., 19 per cent. Comparing the several towns in respect of the strength 
of the Christian element, we find that Changanachery and Kottayam with 35*9 
and 42*5 per cent, respectively show the highest ratio*. 


The attraction which the town has for the several religionists may be 1 illus- 
trated by the ratio of the urban to the rural population. Though, as seen 
above, more than two-thirds of the urban population are Hindus, only 6*2 per cent, 
of their total number are found in towns, a proportion exactly the same as the State 
urban average. The tendency to collect in towns is strongest among the 
trading Musalmans and weakest among the Christians who like the Hindus are 
mostly agricultural. 11*6 percent, of the total Musalman population is urban 
as against 50 of the Christians. In almost all the Taluks, the towns exhibit high 
Musalman ratios. In Agastisvaram and Ambalapuzha, 76*2 per cent, and 67*8 
per cent, respectively of the Musalman population congregate in urban area*. 
In regard to the Hindus and the Christians, they are most urban in the Trivandrum 
Taluk which returns the highest percentages in this respect, r/e., 44*8 and 41*6 re- 
spectively. In the Taluks of Parur and Slieneottah, the Christians are almost 
wholly rural. 


Animism. 

66. Animism as a distinct form of religious belief or practice has not been 

long known in India. I before the advent of Mahom- 

Animism defined. 

medanism and Christianity, the religion of India was 
taken to be a comprehensive whole based on the Yedie teaching, but with such in- 
ternal modifications and developments as were suited to the age and to the degree of 
evolution of the people concerned. The term ‘Hindu 1 included in its denotation 
the Yogi entranced in meditation on the IJrahman, no less than the purely cere- 
monial Hindu with his Yedie chants and ritualistic devotion*, the shrine-worship- 
ping Purfmic Hindu and those classes of the population generally known as the 
Hill-tribes. When, however, the study of comparative religions by Western scholars 
revealed the similarities and differences between the various branches of the world’s 
faith, the beliefs of the Hill-tribes stood out prominently above the rest, as not 
admitting of being easily grouped with any one of the well -understood religions. 
It was, therefore, taken out from the general category of the Hindu faith and 
allotted a separate place in the religious bureau. 


CHAP. 

PARA. 
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Animism is that view of the world which ascribes life and thought to inanimate 
thing’s. Professor Max Muller considers this definition incorrect and defines 
Animism as a belief in, and worship of, ancestral spirits. According to Professor Tide 
of Leyden, Animism is ‘“the belief in the existence of souls or spirits of which only 
the powerful — those on which man feels himself dependent, and before which he 
stands in awe — acquire the rank of divine beings, and become objects of worship." 
‘‘These spirits", he continues, “are conceived as moving freely through earth and air 
and either of their own accord, or because conjured by some spell, and thus under 
compulsion, appearing to men (Sjn'ritism). But they may also take up their abode, 
either permanently or temporarily, in some object, whether lifeless or living it 
matters not: and this object, as endowed with higher power is then worshipped or 
employed to protect individuals or communities {Fetish $/?*).” Spiritism and fetish- 
ism are thus only different! phases of Animism which taken as a whole is a belief 
in the existence of spirits which have to be worshipped, thanked and prayed to. 


Animism In Travancore. 


67. The Kanis may be taken as representing the Hill-tribes of Travancore. 

They have three kinds of deities, namely, spirits, minor 
divinities and superior divinities. It may be at once 
observed that the worship that is paid to the superior divinities is not of a steady or 
enduring character. They naturally think that these are far above their level and 
ordinarily worship only the divinities that are directly concerned with them. But 
it is the spirits and not the divinities, high or low, with whom they are most closely 
connected and to whom in the hours of need and trouble they devoutly prav. 


Spirit irorship : — The spirits worshipped are generally known by the name 
of chavu or chuvar , literally ‘death’ or The dead’ and their aid is incessantly invoked 
by the hill-men in reverential piety when , oppressed by disease or starvation. 
They assemble at some place where any of their relatives or friends have met 
with some good or ill-luck and pray to a long list of ancestors to avert the im- 
pending calamity. Every hill-man has a string of names of ancestors secured 
in his memory which he repeats with vehemence and fervour. It is curious that, 
when prayers fail, they mark their disappointment by levelling invectives at 
the ancestors whose aid they vainly invoked. 


The cliavars are of two classes: — (1) Those who have met with a violent 
death as ana-cham ( elephant-killed), puli-ehavn (tijer-killed ) 7 &c., and (2) those 
who have died before the age of seven. The worship of the latter is considered 
very important, especially by the Malauralis. The worship of the chavars con- 
sists in the offering of sacrifices and oblations of drink on a platform of earth 
specially raised for the purpose. To the felling of a tree in a forest, the pro- 
pitiation of the chavars is an essential preliminary. “Many pieces of forest” writes 
Mr. B< mrdillon “are often seen on the hills left untouched, when the surround- 
ing land has been cleared and this is because they are supposed to he each 
inhabited by some spirit.”* The mountaineers are very reluctant to fell any 
tree in such forests fhut, if they are compelled to do so by necessity, they make 
the necessary offerings to the spirits as a precautionary step and then com- 
mence the dangerous task. “Xot a few ceremonies” remarks Mr Frazer, ‘“observed 
at cutting down haunted trees are based on the belief that the spirits have in 
their power to quit the trees at pleasure or in case of need.”J The propitiation 
of the chi ram is also resorted to at the commencement and at the end of 


Pri^e VI, Appendix * the Report on the Travancore Forests by T F Bourdillon E^q , I L, s., Conservator of Forests. 
T Pai*e 207 * The Ke\d. V. Mateer’s ‘Land of Charity.’ 
t Fa^e I Si, Yoi I. Fra/.ti 3 ‘Golden liou^h’. 
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cultivation. The Arayans think that their dead ancestors live by preference in chap, m 
hills, peaks, trees and rocks of great dimensions. * Places where any of their an- 67, 

cestors may have met with death are reverentially approached. 

Minor divinities: — The Hill-tribes acknowledge the power and authority of 
many of the minor divinities. They are known by such names as Madasvami, Ivarup- 
pusvami, Mantramiirti, Yidunnlrti and Vadamalabbhutam. Xo class of persons is 
set apart for the performance of the ceremonial rites in regard to these deities nor are 
any particular places appointed for the purpose ; in other words, there are neither 
priests nor temples. The oldest member present gives the offering and certain 
forests and trees are taken to be the abode of particular spirits and deities. Animal 
sacrifices and intoxicating drinks are freely offered. 

Superior divinities: — The superior divinities of the hill-men are only two in 
number, namely, Sasta and Bhagavati. The former known as Anakkaran (he who 
rides on an elephant) is the more largely worshipped of the two. The Yishavans wor- 
ship the Sasta of Atirampuhza. The Ivanis worship the Kulatturpuzha Tevar (Sasta) 
and Kadaikkal Tampuratti (Bhagavati). Xo animal sacrifices are offered to Sasta but 
only tender cocoanuts, fruits and fried grain. Special worship is invariably paid to 
Siista before the collection of honey, wax and other forest produce begins. When 
these have to be collected from the heights of cliffs and precipices or from the 
interior of caves and dense forests, the hill-man takes a last farewell of his friends 
and relations. Sasta is always looked upon as a beneficent deity ever prepared to do 
good. The minor divinities, however, are, as avengers of evil, terrific in their nature and 
receive, as may be expected, a larger share of adoration. There are some hill-men 
in the fastnesses of mountains who only know that above them there are the spirits 
of the demand these minor powers; but their number at the present day must be 
exceedingly small, as a higher form of worship is gradually obtaining favour among 
them. 

Worship of animals — Totemism is not found prevalent among any of the 
primitive tribes of Travancore, either in the sex or in the tribal form. All animal wor- 
ship, however, need not be totemism, for, as Max Miiller observes, animal worship has 
many different sources. Xor is it necessary that totemism should be merely animal 
worship. The reason, according to Dr. Frazer, why the totemi Stic tribes revere their 
totems which may be a particular species of animals or plants, u would seem 
to be a belief that the life of each individual of the tribe is bound up with some 
animal or plant of the species and that his or her death would be the consequence 
of killing that particular animal or destroying that particular plant/ f But apart 
from totemism, the elephant is never molested by the hill-men, as he is not only 
the vehicle but the very manifestation of their supreme divinity, Sasta. The only 
other animal that is similarly respected is the cow. 

Worship of plants , <yt\, : — There is no regular worship of plants, though many 
dense groves, caverns and forests are looked upon with extraordinary reverence 
and awe. These are called patis and the hill-men raise their hands in great 
humility whenever they approach them. A curious observance with Travancore 
primitive tribes is the worship of weapons and tools, such as, bows, arrows, 
sickles and knives. It is the month of Kartikai (Xovember- December), the 
harvest season, that is particularly devoted to this worship. The Kanis, the 
Mannans, the Palliyans and the Arayans are extremely partial to this adoration. 


c Page 106, Vol. I, Journal c: t"> Ethnological Society, 
t Pai»e.j.i7, Vol. Ill, Frazer'-: • Gulden Bough’. 
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From the foregoing brief account, it will be seen that among the Hill -tribe:- of 
Travancore the spirits of the dead form only one of the three classes of super-human 
beings to whom they pay adoration. The worship is not Henotheism or 
Kathenotheism. as it pre-supposes a supreme Cod to which these divinities are 
all placed in direct subordination, r/~., Sa<ta, the guardian of mountains and 
forests. Well-informed Kanis even declare that all these minor divinities are 
only the servants of Kulatturpuzha Tevar, though this idea cannot be said to 
have been developed among all the tribes. It is a curious fact that die Tra- 
vancore Hill-tribes pay little or no adoration to any female divinities unlike 
in other parts where a large number of the gods worshipped by the hill-men 
are females. The only two important female deities are Ayiravalli and llhaga- 
vati, both of whom are recognized and worshipped by the Hindus on the 
plains. 


68. The Animists number 28,183 — 14,139 males and 14,044 females. Dis- 
tributing them proportionally between the two Natural 

Number of AnimlstB. n , . . , r , 

scusidury table ii. divisions, we find that, in a total oi ten thousand 

3,350 belong to the Western division, while almost 
double that number occupy the mountainous and submontane tracts lying near the 
ghats. This preponderance of the Animistic element in the latter regions and its 
sparseness in the former are, of course, natural. 

Taking the littoral and deltaic Taluks, Animists are chiefly found in 
Quilon, Xeyyattinkara, Mavelikara, Chirayinkil and Yilavankod. Of these, the Taluks 
of Xeyyattinkara and Yilavankod extend from the sea to the Hills and are more 
hilly than the other coast Taluks. This may explain the existence of Animists 
in these in pretty considerable numbers. Their presence in the other Taluks of 
this division is doubtless noteworthy and indicates that they are either recent 
settlers not vet indistinguishably absorbed into the general mass of Hindus or stray 
st >journers in search of work. 


In the other Natural division, Alangad appears to be the only Taluk free 
from any Animistic element in its papulation. Pattanapuram, one of the hilliest 
Taluks in the State, contains the largest proportion of the Hill-tribes — 2,146 out of 
a State total of 10,000. The Taluks that come next in the strength of their 
Animistic population are Nedumangad and Kottarakara. The proportions are low in 
Tovala, Kimnatnad, Ettumanur, and Kottavam and lowest in Shencottah. 


Accuracy of 
Animistic figures. 


69. The figures above set forth cannot he taken as representing the actual 

strength of Animism in the country, the numbers re- 
turned by most of the interior Taluks being too small. 
No clear line of demarcation can be drawn between 
tlie Animists and the Hindus and a correct classification of overlapping religions is 
naturally too much for the ordinary enumerator. An examination of Table NIII 
(Castes, Tribes and Races) shows that, among certain castes, such as the Nayati and 
the Yettuvan, some are returned as Animists and others as Hindus. While illustrat- 
ing the process of transformation going on among the Hi 11 -tribes, it enables one to 
understand why mbtakes in the religious record should he far from uncommon. 
As an instance of completed metamorphosis, the Vishavans may he cited. Admit- 
tedly a Hill-tribe, they have now been returned wholly under Hindus. 


x 
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The Triad. 


70. In view of what has been said at the beginning of this Chapter, the treat- 
ment of Hinduism will be confined to a few popular 
features. The Supreme Being is worshipped under 
three forms, Brahma , Vishnu and Sira , representing respectively, the creative, the 
preservative and the destructive and regenerative forces. 


Brahma: — Though Brahma is the first in order, his worship ina formal sanctuary 
lias almost gone out. He was, of course, the first to be so worshipped. But his 
abstract and unattractive nature militated against his continued acceptance. The 
earliest temples built in Southern India had a place assigned to him. In 
Travancore, some of the oldest temples, such as at Tiruvallam and Valia Chalai, are 
dedicated to Brahma as well as to Vishnu and Siva. At Mitrana ndapuram , with- 
in the Trivandrum Fort, there are, within a few yards of each other, separate 
shrines to Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. 


Vishnu: — As the Preserver of the Universe, Vishnu is the most popular of the 
Hindu deities. His incarnations known as Avataras are all well known and are 
more widely revered than the Lilas or sports of Siva. Twenty four of these Avataras 
are held to be important, namely, Viratpurusha, Xarada, Xara, Xarayana, Kapila. 
Dattattreya, Saunaka, Sanandana, Sanatkumara, Yajna, Kishabka, Prithu, Matsva, 
Kurina, Varaha Dhanvantari, Xarasimha, Vamana, Parasurama, Vedavvasa, Rama, 
Balarama, Krishna, Buddha and Kalki. Of these, 10 Avataras stand out prominently 
of which the tenth, that of Kalki, is yet to come. Detailed descriptions of 
these incarnations are given in the Puranas, eighteen of which are the best known. 
Together with the great Indian ItilnUa*, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, thev 
constitute the chief portion of the religious literature of the modern Hindu. 

There are about fifteen important temples dedicated to Vishnu, of which those 
of Sri Padmanablia at Trivandrum and Janardana at Varkalai are of Indian 
celebrity. 

Siva is considered the most powerful of the Triad. He is Mahadeva or Ma- 
hesvara, the great God ; Sambliu, the Auspicious ; Isvara or Yisvesvara, the Supreme 
Lord ; Digambara, he wlio is clothed with space. He is the destroyer as well as 
the regenerator of the Universe, u perpetually re-integrating after disintegration. ” 
u He is the great typical ascetic and self-mortifier (Yogi, Tapasvi), who ha> 

attained the highest perfection in meditation and austerity It is in this character 

that he teaches men by his own example the power to be accpiired bv mortification 
of the body, suppresMon of the passions, and abstract contemplation, as leading to 
the loftiest spiritual knowledge and ultimately effecting union with himself in 
Kailasa.” 

There are nearly twenty well-known shrines in Travancore dedicated to Siva 
and of these, the most famous are tho>e of Sthanumurti at Suchindram off the town 
of Xagercoil, Peruntrikkdvilappan at Yaikam and Mahadeva at Ettumanur. 

71. Besides the Trimurtis, other deities are also worshipped. They are 
Other deities. Vh/hnesvara, Sahrahmani/a and Sasta. 

Vitjhnesvara , the God of wisdom and the remover of obstacles, is known in 
Southern India by the name of Ganapati and among the Tamil-speaking races by 
the Vernacular name of Pillaj/dr , honorific plural of mini or son (of Siva). He is 
a divinity of cosmopolitan adoration and a small image of his is found in every 
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temple. It may be noted here that, while in Tamil Districts the alphabet for tin* 
beginner begins with an invocation to Xurayana, Ganapati takes his place on the 
West coast. 


Subrahmanya : — Kartikeyais worshipped in Travail core, as in all Southern India 
by the name of Subrahmanya or by the vernacular name of Vcluyudha. His wor- 
ship may be said to lie in some respects special to the Tamil and Malayalam- 
speaking peoples. He is regarded as a most benevolent deity protecting the help- 
less and avenging the wicked. Some of the well-known temples in Travancore, 
Kumara Ivovil and L lliir in the south, and Haripad, l dayanapuram and Munnum 
in the north are dedicated to him. 


Sasta or Aiyyappan : — Popular as this divinity is in all parts of Southern 
India, it is in Travancore that he finds the largest number of devotees at present. 
According to the Keralblpatti (the traditional account of the origin of Kerala), 
Parasurama in order to provide for his new country a controlling deity for the 
spirits of land and sea, built a chain of temples along the ghats dedicated to Sasta 
and another along the sea-coast, to Durga. Parasurama’s arrangements continue 
even to-day in the sense that the most important Sasta temples are located near the 
summits of the mountains in the east, such as, Aehankovil, Kulathurpuzha, Arian- 
kavu and Sabarimala, while the chief Durga shrines lie along the western sea-board, 
such as, at Kanyakumari (Cape Comorin), Mantaikkad, Pozhiyur, Sankummukham, 
Sarkkaray, Paravur, A landavallisvaram, Mullaikbal and Shertallay. There are 
well-known exceptions too, such as the temple of Sasta at Takazhi, 4 miles from the 
sea, and those of Durga at Mannati and Yettikkavala, in the interior. The most 
important shrine in Travancore dedicated to the worship of Sasta is the one 
situated on the summit of the Sabarimala Hill in the Taluk of Chengannur. 
Early in the month of Makaram (January) from far and near come innumerable 
pilgrims of all ages and castes to this secluded shrine. There is a previous disci- 
plinary course of forty-one days (scanty diet and sexual abstinence) which these 
Aiyyappans, for in these pilgrimages they call themselves by their God’s name, most 
devotedly undergo. The temple is situated on a steep and high hill and approach 
is difficult under ordinary circumstances. But the piety of the pilgrims and the 
dominating idea, that if they think of none else than Aiyyappan the deity would 
protect them, overcome all difficulties. More than 10,000 people undertake this 
pilgrimage every year. 


The worship of the minor deities is chiefly confined to the non-Brahmini- 


Tutelary deities. 


cal Hindus. The Malaya li Sudras, however, do not 
revere them to the same extent as the non-Brahminical 
castes of the Coromandel coast. These deities are known bv such names as Bhairavan, 
Tampuran, Yajamanan, Purushan, Marakatavalli, Charaundi, Raktesvari, Chatay- 
appan, Ayiravalli, Bhutattan and so on. The female deities are classed among 
the adherents of Bhadrakali, while the males are said to be the followers of Siva. 
Howevermuch the non-Brahminical Hindus may join the Brahmins at worship in 
the ordinary Hindu temples, an image of one or other of these divinities is within the 
premises of every ancient homeand receives anxious attention. “As in Europe, beneath 
a superficial layer of Christianity, a belief in magic and witchcraft, in ghosts and 
goblins, has always survived and even flourished,. . . so it has been and so it is, in the 
cast. Brahminism, Buddhism, Islam may come and go, but the belief inmagic and de- 
mons remains unshaken through them all and if we may judge of the future from the 
past, is likely to survive the rise and fall of other historical religions.”* 


* Vol, III, Frazer’s ‘Gulden Bough. ’ 
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73. The worship of animals and plants is not outside the cult o£ the most 

sdstraic Hindu. The control of the mind and its 
Worship animals and concentration on some object as exercises preparatory 

to meditation of God seems to be the rationale of all 
his adoration. Every house, especially to the north of Yarkalai, not merely of the 
Xavars and Ambalavasis but of Brahmins as well, contains a small grove, Sarpal > 
team as it is called. That the snake is a special object of worship to the Xavars 
)f Malabar is strongly suggested by the fact that the Ilayatus who are their priests 
invariably officiate at snake temples, as at Manna rsala in Haripad. According to 
the Keralolpatti , the first batch of settlers brought by Parasurama, to people the 
country which was speciallly raised by him from the sea for the re-establishment of 
Dharma, came from a place in Xorth India called Ahikshetra (the land of snakes 
or Ndjas from which some would derive the term Xayar). 

Granite figures carved in the shape of a cobra’s hood, frequently with five or 
three heads, are arranged round the Asvatha ( Ficus Belnjiosa) tree and pradakshinas 
or circumambulations are performed, especially on Saturdays. This mode of worship 
is held in greater favour by females than by males. Leprosy, itch, barrenness, 
child-death, the frequent appearance of snakes, &c., are traced to the neglect of the 
snake deity whom the incantations of a class of people called the pulluvans are 
believed to propitiate. The snake has ever been the type of consecutive re-juvenation 
which it symbolizes by the periodical renewal of its skin and the coiling of its body 
in rings and circles represents the never-ending cycles of eternal time. 

Asvatha represents to the Hindu the Tree of Life, with its roots in heaven, 
whose adoration, the Hindu believes, leads to immortality and prevents re-incar- 
nation. The offering of small twigs of this tree ( Samit) to the daily sacrificial 
fire is considered an act of great religious merit. 


The Garuda and the cow are also held in high veneration. On the even- 
ing of every Saturday and on the morning of every Sunday, scores of Hindus 
can be seen assembled on a maidan or on the edge of a paddy flat waiting to 
catch a sight of this Vdhana (carrier) of Maha vishnu, whose white neck and 
sweet cry of Krishna as if calling out his Divine Master are readily recognised. 

These animals and plants have numberless stories connected with them. They 
are claimed to be allegorical and it is said that, for want of a proper understanding 
of their meaning, they have passed into the class of fables based on ignorance and 
superstition. 


74. The belief in magic, sorcery, astrology and astrolatry (worship of stars 

and planets) is very common in Malabar and it may 
Biag-ic, sorcery, astro- p e eveu sa {j that, in this respect, this coast enjoys 

quite a reputation in Southern India. Omens are ol 
great importance even in the smallest details of daily life and anxious consideration is 
paid to all sidereal influences. Although astrology, or judiciary astrology as it is 
sometimes called, was admitted by Dr. Baillev, so far back as the 18th Century, to 
have been at its origin the result of a profound system, the work of an enlightened 
nation, it is regarded by modern Orientalists only as the very foolish mother of a 
very wise daughter, astronomy. There is at the same time a tendency to vindicate 
the position of astrology as an inter* planetary science and in practice the influence 
A heavenly bodies on personal and public life is recognized by every Hindu. 

Belief in spirits : — Even among the higher classes, spirits are recognized not as 
deities but as evil forces to be kept out of harm’s way. In cases of violent death and 
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deaths in child-bed of young women with an abundance of unsatisfied worldly desires 
their liberated Egos, like nascent chemical elements, are believed to lice to 
the bodies with which they feel concerned, by way of retribution or coercion, and 
oppress them in a variety of ways until their desires are fulfilled. The widower’s 
grief is, in some cases, immensely aggravated, as if by an irony of fate, by the second 
wife being the victim of the sullen wrath of her whom he loved and lost. 


75. The typical Malabar temple in the matter of structure is the famous Siva 

shrine at Vaikam. Many of the temples are old and 
Temples. the history of temple architecture in Travancore pro- 

mises to be a fertile field for enquiry. Some of them have a repute extending out- 
side Travancore, such as, those at Anantasayanam (Trivandrum) to which people 
resort from all parts of Southern India, Vaikam where the Ashtami days in the 
months of Kartikai (November — December) and Masi (February — March) are 
held particularly sacred and Janardanam (Varkalai) which seems to find especial 
fa\ our among North Indian devotees. There are also special temples resorted to 
by those who suffer from diseases that have long resisted treatment. Those that 
suffer from mental disorders worship Siva at I rulikkunnam in Kottayam. Per- 
sons possessed of the devil or suffering from grave cutaneous disorders repair to 
Takazhi and the victims of mdntric medication, or Kaivisham * as it is called, are 
advised to go to Thiruvizhai in Shertallay where, at the local Siva temple, an emetic 
infusion is administered to the patient -pilgrim who is instructed to help the ejection 
of the morbific agent by a course of circumambulation around the shrine. 


Fasts and Festivals. 


7G. There are many religious festivals observed by the Hindus of Southern 

India. Fasts and vows are also common. Thus Friday 
is sacred to Subrahmanya, and Tuesday and Friday 
to Durga and other female divinities. Ekddasi days are particularly intended for 
the worship of Vishnu and Saturdays and Pradoshct for that of Siva. Wednesday 
and Saturday are important for Sasta. Sunday is sacred to the Sun. 


The Utsava which is generally an annual festival, lasting usually for ten 
days, is celebrated in most temples in Travancore. There are special festivals in 
addition. Thus the day in the month of Thye (January — February) on which 
the asterism, Pushy am , falls is sacred to Subrahmanya and on that day a number 
of Karutis] are brought in by devotees from different places and offered to the deity. 
All days on which the Ay i Warn star falls are sacred to snakes and offerings are 
made to them. Yd ram or the recitation of Vedic hymns Ls a special mode of 
propitiating Vishnu, Siva and Subrahmanya. Naivaippu% and Kalamezhuttu*^ are 
festivals in honour of Sasta. Chatnrthi days are sacred to Ganapati and Ashtami- 
ruhini in the month of Avani (August — September) to Krishna. 


77. "With the majority of the people of Travancore, sect has hardly any 

meaning. As permitted bv the Smritis the people 

Sectarianism in RXalabar. r i • , T r- n 7 , 

ot Kerala wear either the L rahrapundra , the 

vertical Vaishnavite mark or the Tripundra , the horizontal Saivite mark, ac- 
cording to the custom of the family. The Pradosha in Kerala is as sacred 


* It is believed that by the incantation of certain mantras, (mystic words), substances, generally food articles, such as 
fruits, sweetmeats , could be charged with power to cause grnve bodily and mental disorders and to subordinate 
the will of one person to the will ot another When in the \omit a substance of this kind is detected, the feeling 
that the cause has been removed often suttices to effect a kind of faith-cure, 
f Kavtih, Offerings brought in by devotees, suspended to the ends of a pole over which an arched awning made ot 
red coloured cloth is extended. 

£ Siu-iiuppn. Offerings of clayey models of dogs (or hounds) for the service of Sasta, the divine hunter. At Velinallur m 
tlie Kottarakara 'laluk, the Xiiivaipptt is a ten days’ festival for the Intalayappa Svanu (Sasta) and precedes the usual 
Utsava at the adjoining temple dedicated to Kamasvami. 

Kalamczhittiu , Making an anthropomorphic figure on the ground with coloured powder. 


V 




Arat procession on the tenth day of the Utsavam at Sri Patmanahha Svami’s Pagoda at Trivandrum. Svami Sri Patnianahha, to 
whom the country was transferred in solemn «pft (Thrippadidanam) by Maha Kaja MartAnda \urnia, proceeds to the Beach in Kin^l\ state 
alon*' the road strewn with white sand, the Maha Tlaja sword in hand conducting the whole procession as ilis first servant (Sri 
Patnianahha Dasa as His Highness is styled in all State and foreign communications) attended by tbe minister and other ollieers. 




Iii ini \ it htf ihi m. i (in' ni t li»* jn in liM- ;it. Si i ! \it m.iikihh.i S\ aim’s I \n_:n<I«i, (luring t.lir r t ^«i\ .i*-. Tin* S\nni is pbirrti m tlir ‘■juict 1 cm bisrd bv 
* 11111 - w Inch ^iij>|ior { a wrll pi’MjHiH muni im\» 1 'I’lit* i^ Inn nr b\ thr Tulu IV»ttis ,ir< nm p.mird In Uir < ln*’f prirMs of I hr t rmjdr lioidimj 

umlnrlhi-,, I hr lllsinuu ut thrir ntllc r. lirhllld l'i MTU tilt* Woixlrn tl.imr-Wink thr olil.rl r ur losti tv oj t,lir shrilir lltlrdwiUl 1111) Ulllr) il blr Dirt ;i 1 1 ir 
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as the Ekddasi day. Absolute toleration in the matter of worship has been the chap, xxi- 
dominating feature of the religious life of Kerala. Enquiring into the subject of 78 - 

sectarianism in Malabar, wc find that the Western Chalukya Kings who were in 
power at the time of the Brahmin immigration were wholly non -sectarian. Every 
grant issued by this dynasty commences with an invocatory stanza to Yaraha- 
murti, an Avatar a of Vishnu, but bears a representation of the Saivite symbol, 

Lint/a. Most of them were themselves devout worshippers of Siva. In their temples, 

Mahadeva occupied the centre with Brahma on the one side and Vishnu on the 
other and the fullest toleration existed. Even the early Brahmins of Malabar built 
temples of quite a cosmopolitan character. It is a significant fact that in all ancient 
temples in Travaneore the central image is that of Mahadeva. The shrines at 
Kazhakkuttam, Katinamkulam and Valia Chalay are instances of this. But after 
the decline of the sway of the Chalukyas. a partiality for Siva developed in Malabar, 
due to the influence of the Pandya, Chera, Chola and Pallava kings. It was then 
that the Saivite Xamputiri Brahmins of the Chovvur yrdmam obtained ascendancy 
over the Panniyur Yaishnavites, an ascendancy which they still retain. 

The history of the reversion of the Malabar Hindus to their original non-sec- 
tarianism in belief and worship is wholly centred in that great philosopher and 
saint of India than whom the world has produced few greater men, Sri Sankara- 
charya. He preached the universal doctrine that all created things, animal, vegetable 
and mineral, are manifestations of a supreme, eternal, unchanging and impersonal 
Spirit, Brahman, through Maya and openly proclaimed the absence of difference 
between Vishnu aud Siva, laying down sectarian neutrality as an inviolable law for 
Kerala. To those who could not rise to a philosophic conception of the Godhead, 
lie allowed the practice of any rites prescribed by the Veda or bv orthodox teachers. 

The Smart. ts, therefore, who follow Saukaracharya are among the adherents of 
catholic Hinduism, being neither exclusive Saivites nor uncompromising Yaishna- 
vites. In regard to sect-marks, Vibhuti (the holy ashes) is to be worn bv everv 
indigenous Travancorean, the Ya.shnavite mark being optional according to the 
rules of immemorial custom. 

7<S. To the Travancoreans, his countrymen, the life and personalitv of Sankara 

have a special interest and value. A brief account 

Sri Sankaracharya. . . . . 

may not, therefore, be out of place. 

As in the case of Homer of old, many a South Indian town claims to be the 
land of his nativity. The time he lived in and the chief personal events in his life 
are shrouded in doubt and unccrtaintv. The onlv writings now extant regardin'' 
his life are the Sankaravijaya or the triumph of Sankara bv Madhavacharva. other- 
wise known as Yidyaranyasvami, another work by Chidvilasayati and a third, bv 
Anandagiri. Some mention Conjeevaram, where a granite figure of the Svami, finelv 
chiselled, is still found in the Kamakshi temple, as Sankara’s birth-place, while other > 
would locate it in Malabar where local and family traditions unmistakably point to a 
small village named Kfiladi in the Kunnatnad Taluk in Travaneore. The Ilium — 
the Acharya was a Kerala Brahmin — of Kappalli which is now threatening to 
become extinct, acknowledge this great spiritual teacher as otic of their remote 
ancestors; and of the eleven other Xamputiri families, all related to that of Sankara 
which are believed to have once existed at Kaladi, only one is to; be found now. 

In this Kappalli Ilium was the great Sankara born, as the son of Sivaguru and 
Aryamba. Both the parents were devout worshippers of Siva and the child born after 
a long period of anxious waiting was taken as a special gift of Lord Sankara whose 
name they gave to the child. The date of his birth is uncertain and has formed the 
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subject of the wildest speculation. Orthodox traditionists put it at 45 years before 
Christ. Others would fix it in the 3rd century A. I). Others again take the death 
of Sankara as marking the commencement of the Malabar Era, 82G A. D. The 
orthodox date appears nearer the truth. After the Cpanayana Samskdra and the 
usual course of discipleship under a Guru, Sankara who was then about 1G years of 
age begged permission of his only surviving parent, his mother, to renounce worldly 
life and leave the country as an ascetic. The mother's natural remonstrance was 
insurmountable. But an incident occurred which made her yield at oik e. W hile 
ha thing in the Periyar river close by. Sankara was caught by an alligator. He then 
(‘ailed out to his mother to permit him as a last act of favour to become a Sanyasi. 
The permission was, of course, granted; but by divine intercession Sankara releas- 
ed himself from the alligator an l returned home safe. He then left for Benares, 
placed himself under the spiritual tutelage of Govinda Bhagavatpada at whose 
hands he received the Sanyasasrama and established several shrines and mon- 
asteries. Of the four chief monasteries, one was at Badarinath in the north, the 
second at Jagann&th in the east, the third at Sringeri in the south and the fourth 
at Dvaraka in the west. In fact, the eenobitic system as it now exists is entirely 
due to Sankara's precept and example. In the temple at Badarinath, a Xamputiri 
Brahmin nominated by the Maha Rajah of Travancore officiates as priest to this day. 

At some part of his eventful life which did not extend for more than 32 or 38 
years, Sankara is believed to have returned to his native village to do the last offices 
to his mother. Tradition speaks of various kinds of difficulties to which his kins- 
folk and fellow- villagers exposed him. Every assistance was withdrawn and he became 
so helpless that he had to throw aside the orthodox ceremonials of cremation which 
he could not g'et his relations to help him in, made a sacrificial pit in his garden and 
there consigned his mother’s mortal remains. The compound can still be seen 
(Hi the banks of the Periyar river on tha Travancore side, with a masonry wall 
enclosing the crematorium and embowered by a thick grove of trees. A work called 
Sa nlarasmriti is now in use in Malabar containing the ordinances said to have been 
laid down by Sankara for the Hindus of Kerala at or soon after this visit. 


His immortal works on the Vedanta Bhnshya and the Triprasthdnas and his 
polemics still stand witness to his monumental greatness. His Atma Bodha , 
Sivananda Lnhctri and Saundarya Lahari among others show his infinite capacity 
and has catholic teaching to the best advantage. “His philosophy — based as it is 
entirely on the fundamental axioms of the eternal Revelation, the Sruti or the 
primitive Wisdom -religion as Buddha from a different point of view had before 
based His — finds itself in the middle ground between the too exuberantly veiled 
metaphysics of the orthodox Brahmins and those of Gautama, which, stripped in 
their exoteric garb of every soul-vivifying hope, transcendental aspiration and 
symbol appear in their cold wisdom like crystalline icicles, the skeletons of the 
primeval truths of Esoteric Philosophy.” 


79. In closing this necessarily cursory sketch of present day religious beliefs, 

The New Revival. ^ nia y not ^ )e am * ss to refer to a tendency now grow- 
ing among several educated Hindus to view their re- 
ligion from a standpoint different from the common one. Their influence, however, 
has not yet touched even the fringe of the beliefs of the vast mass of the popula- 
tion, and from the statistical standpoint the expounders of these phases of the Hindu 
religion form a small minority. But, though numerically insignificant, they con- 
stitute the intellect of the nation and the high water-rnark of a nation’s religious 
beliefs has an especial significance and interest. 




Site of S.mkai acliai .i\ .V^ Iioum*. with tin* nvnuitornmi of his motlier , 1 l.u-k \ i« w 
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It is being felt, in the first place, that the fundamental distinction between the chaf. xzx 
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Yedic or Aryan religion and what is known as the aboriginal cult believed in by 
all writers as an article of faith has no retd basis. The history of Indian religion, 
according to the new view, is no regular evolution from the low to the high, from 
the crude to the refined, but a well-ordered presentment of creeds suited to particular 
ages and people, not elaborated by men working on the ordinary intellectual plane 
but gradually unfolded by occultists out of the profundity of the Yedic teachings. 

There are in Hinduism two distinct cults, the exoteric and the esoteric^ 
the one preparatory to the other. The exoteric, as expounded and taught in the 
Smritis, the Puranas and the Tantras, includes the ordinances, worship, rites 
ceremonies and formula? (ma)ttras) imposed by authority and intended to train 
and guide the whole nature of man according to the varying stages of his evolution 
in reference to his visible as well as to his invisible environment. By the 
invisible environment is meant those spiritual intelligences whose function in the 
administration of nature every great faith, the world has known, recognises, though 
under different names, such as, the Suras or Devas among the Hindus, t lie 
Angels and Archangels among the Hebrews, Christians and Musalmans, and the 
Feristahs among the Zoroastrians. The belief in these intelligences does not affect 
the belief in the Supreme One. The esoteric phase represents a higher stage 
when knowledge of the Supreme One and harmony with His will is acquired by 
Y*\/<i or meditation. This is revealed in the Yedas and the Upanishats which, to 
the Hindu, constitute a storehouse of eternal spiritual truths not fully disclosed at once 
but left to be gradually opened out in the regular course of evolution. In this 
stage of Hinduism, the outer obligations prescribed by the exoteric cult are 
>aid to fall away as the man united to the Law becomes a law unto himself. 

Images and Tirthas are likewise taken as serving an important purpose in the 
scheme of exoteric religion and are believed to be not mere helping forms but 
active centres of spiritual power. To these revivalists the results of recent 
psychological research as expounded by scientists like Sir William Crookes and 
Mr. F.W. H. Myers go to confirm the methods of ancient or as it is called occult 
-ciimce which, unlike the modern as represented by Professor Tyndal, works from 
life to form, instead of vice versa. 


Number of Hindus. 


SO. Excluding the Animists, (19*9 per cent, of the people of this State have 

been enumerated as Hindus. For every 10,000 of their 
population, 0,1 IS occupy the Western Natural division 
and 3,882, the Eastern. The largest proportions in the former are found in the Taluk < 
of Xevvattinkara (52(5) and Trivandrum (525.) These are followed by Shertalluv, 
K iruuagapalli, Chirayinkil, Quilon, Mavelikara and Tiruvalla with more than 400 
etch. The lowest proportion of Hindus (218) is in the Taluk of Parur. In the 
Eastern division, the Taluk with the highest ratio is Chengannur (348). Kunnattur. 
Muvattupuzha and Kunnatnad exhibit proportions above 300. The Hindus are 
least numerous in Tovala (128) and Todupuzlia 


A reference to Subsidiary Table IY of Chapter I will show that the Taluk war 
population is not graded in the order just indicated. I 11 that Table, the first rank 
is enjoyed by Tiruvalla which in respect of its Hindu population takes but the 
eighth place. Tovala which stands last in that lLt and has only a 
slightly greater population than Todupuzha contains one and a half times as many 
Hindus. Though Hinduism is the religion of the majority, the influence of 
the other religions in several Taluks hu been so great that the places which the 
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Hindus occupy in respect of numerical superiority are not the same as those assigned 
to their respective total populations. 


81. Six >ects have been returned by the Hindus. They are SmartaiMn, 

_ >Saivai-in, \ aishnavaDm, Madhvaism, Saktism and Ad- 

Hindu Sects. 

vaitism. Smartas are generally included under 
Saivites. In contradistinction to Vaishnavism, Saivism would perhaps be a better 
word than SmartaDm. but, as popularly understood, especially with the Tamil Siidras. 
it i> more a caste distinction and has no reference to religious doctrines. The divi- 
sions into Saivites and Asaivites really turns on the avoidance or acceptance ot animal 
food in their respective dietaries. For this reason, therefore, the term, Smartaisin, i* 
preferable as indicating, without fear of misapprehension, a distinct sect of Hinduism. 


Besides the seet< ju-t named, several curious entries are found in the schedule-. 
,‘>01 persons — 281males and k'70 females — have returned IV y 1 \(nnkk<tm (Devil 
worship) and 3Lh'i Amman Vannkk>nn (worship of M>)r! Amitvin* the presiding 
female deity of small-pox and cholera) and 1,384 persons — 0*8 males and 701 fe- 
male* — have given Chandeyam (Chandika worship') as their sect. 

If these be excluded, the followers of the other six sects aggregate, at thD 
Census, 109,840 or 8*8 per cent, of the total Hindu population. While in 1891, seen 
was not recorded for 71 per cent, of the Hindus, the percentage has now ri-en to 
9T7. The numbers of the several sects at the two Censuses are compared below: — 



1901 

1 SOI 

Smart as 

.. r.o t n:> 

3s 045 

Saivites 

. . s 

375.42 

Yai^hnavites 

. l.VUl 

131,2-4 

Madlivites 

4.141 

1.54 

Advaitibtas 

(3 


S*k*as 

210 


Bh Ij'.wat x Sampra*!! vis 


14 

Heathens 

• • 

l 

Total . 


547,462 


Saktism is new to Travancore and has been returnel by immigrants from North 
India who had come in connection with the Kailway works. In regard to the 
Saivaism and Vaishnavaism sects, there is a distinct decline in the numbers returned. 
Hut the fact, as already referred to, lias to be noted that the sectarian spirit is ab- 
sent in Travancore and that the ten T uey to return a sect i*, therefore, ot the 
feeblest kind. 


Mahommedanism. 


S A When the religion of the Koran was first brought in from Arabia is 

, „ , an undecided question. That commercial relations 

Introduction of Islam. 1 

laid the foundation for the spread of Islam mav, 
however, be taken as established. The conquest by the Arabs of Egypt and Per>ia, 
two important trading centres of the old world, about A. D. 040 converted them 
from a fighting into a commercial nation. The sights that Alexandria could then 
show fired them with an ambition for commerce which is even now the sustaining 
feature of all Musalnmn communities in the world. Friar Bartolomeo says that 
the first batch of Musalmans came to Malabar during the reign of Caliph Valid in 
the 90th year of the Hegira* (710 A. D.) which accords with the date given in the 
Mackenzie MSS.f If the story about the conversion of the last of the PerumaD 


Page 106, 4 Vovacre to the East Indie 5 ?. * 
t Page 339, Vol VII, Madras Journal of Literature and Science 
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1)0 true, there is nothing hypothetical in sapooong that Mosel m tradesmen entered 
this coast as early as the eighth century aftxr Chri.'t. 

•/ O J 


C2IAP. XX3. 
PARA. S3* 


85. 1 lut individual follower? of the Prophet had already settled them- 

selves in Mala! a r. A Mahommedan inscription at 

Early records of Musai- Pantakyini Kollam in North Malabar reec rds the 

man settlement* , 

death of one Abbi Ibn Udtliorinan in Hegira 16G.* 
Masudi of 15ag lad (8T) — 35G A. I).) J writes that, although the Arabs made 
no permanent sv*ttl *ment, there were, in the seventh and eighth centuries. Arab 
merchants in Malabar and that the Arab name was held in high respect, Arabian 
trav t 'Vrs sucli as Ibn Kurdad lath l (8G9 — 885 A. D.) and Abu Zuid of 
Zirrd § (Ulo A. I).) refer in flittering terms to the nature of the commercial 
dealings between Arabia and Malal ar. Ibn Haakal writing sometime after Masudi 
agrees with him in saying that the Musalmans had publicly celebrated the five 
prayers and built mos purs. In the 1:2th century, the inviting ports of Malabar 
seem to have rereived high praise from A1 Idrisi, the Mahommedan geographer at 
the Court of Si .ily and one of the recognised authorities in matters of history 
relating to that period. In the famous voyages of 4 * Sindhad the Sailor’’ there are 
numerous allusions to the country of Kerala. His fourth voyage must have been 
r > Malabar when he “found men curving pepper.*’ In his fifth voyage again, he 
(Tosses the Maladiws an I then returns to the pepper country. Passing on to the 
Peninsula of Comorin lie fomd the aloes -wood called Sant*/ ( Sandal- wood ). In 
his sixth voyage, he visited the c >untry where grew purple aloes of the kinds, Santi) 
and Com-zri. The Arab merchants, to adopt the words of Jonathan Duncan, 
l * bringing annually sums of money to the Malabar coast for pepper and other 
spices that they carried from it for the supply of all the rest of theworll, received 
every encouragement and the fullest protection for their property and religion from 
the successive Samoories or Zamorins.*’ jj 


The spicy shore of “Araby the blest” to which the author of the Paradise Lost 
refers with such characteristic effect evidently owes its “Sabean odours,’* to the fair 
land of the Perumds. Ibn Batata, writing in the earlv rears of the 14th century, 
notes the rich M usalman merchants by whom every town of Malabar was crowd- 
ed, the respect and affection in which they were held by the reigning Sovereigns 
and the public, the wayside Pandals all over the country of Malabar for passers-by 
to quench their thirst and the pouring of water in the*e places into the hands of 
the followers of Islam. He also refers to the five moMpies which stood as an 
ornament to the n >b!e emporium of Quilon and best >\vs high praise on the genero- 
sity and p nver of its H‘n hi Sovereigns S. Ah 1-Er-Uazzak writing in 1442 A. P. in- 
forms us th it on every Friday and on every solemn feast day. the lvhotba cele- 

brated according to tb? prescribed rules of Islam**. Historians and travellers of the 
lGth century refer in high terms to the commercial prosperity of the Mahoinmedaiis 
in Malabar Barbosa notices the Moplus of Calicut who wore a small round capon 
their head JJ and Ludovico Varthema writes: — “It must bo known that the Pagans 


• Page IQ5, Vo!. I, Lootin'-. * Malabar.’ Fjr*t edition, 
f Page XIV, ‘India in the Fifteenth Century.’ 

J Page ro<), ‘Old Records of the India Oisice.’ 

ij Page 79, Vo! I, Ken's Coikct on of Voyages and Travel*. 

U Page 7, Vol V, Reseanlies. 

$ Page 172, ct. set]. Ibn Batuta’* Travels. 

^ A Sei moil pleached every Frnlav afternoon, after the Service in the principal Mosque's, in which the;> praise Gob- 
bles* Mahommed and prav for the Caliph,” K H. Major. F. S. A. 

* c Tiu Jotirnev o! Ah l -Hi Ri/.zak in ‘In ha in the Fifteenth Century.’ 
ff Page 193, ‘Lendas da India’ Stanley’* translation. 

Xl Page 146, ‘East Afnca and Malabar.’ 
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cha?. in. do not navigate much, but it is the Moors w ho carry the merchandise, for in Calicut 
para. 84. there are at least 15,000 Moors who are for the most part natives of the country. 

The time of their navigation is this. From Persia to the Cape of Comorin which 
is distant from Calient eight days’ journey hv sea towards the south, you can navi- 
gate through six months in the year, that is to sav, September to all April, 
then from the middle of May to the middle of August, it is necessary to avoid thi* 
coast because the sea is very stormy and tempesmous. At the end of April thev 
depart from the coast of Calicut and pass the Ca T 'e of Cornor : n and enter into 
another cour*c of navigation which is safe for these four m mt‘ s and go for small 
spices.”* The Musalmans thus monopolized the trade of Max Aar. Thev 
occupied every habitable sea-port and were in fact tbe constructors of the towns 
on the Malabar oast. In the many wars that ensued between the Zamorin anti 
the Portuguese, the Musalmans assisted their Hindu sovereigns against the foreigners. 
The Jew’s Town at Cochin was burnt by the Moors : but the Portuguese in- 
creasing in power and prosperity, resolved to wreak their vengeance. f Zeir Eddin 
gives an unspicy tale of the persecution* and cruelties committed by the Portuguese. 
To whatever measure of credence this account may be entitled, it is evident that 
they dispersed the flourishing Mahommedans of the Malabar coast to the nooks 
and corners of the country. 


Subsequent growth of 
Islam. 


84. After a comparatively uneventful period of tw’o centuries, ITvder Ali and 

Tippu Sultan appeared on the scene, carrying fire and 
sword into the peaceful dominions of the Mrlabar 
kings. The former never reached Travancore, but 
Tippu entered the country by the north and formed settlements at convenient 
centres. In connection with the opening of ihe sea-port of Alleppey by Maha 
Raja Rama Vartaa in view’ to destroy the commercial monopoly of tbe Dutch- 
men at Purakkad 12 miles to the south, a "’vnber of Musalmans from Sindh, 
Kutch and Gujirat were invited to settle and carry on commerce in Travancore. ]i 
Successive immigrations have followed in their wake and have resulted in the conver- 
sion of this port into the largest Mahotmnedan centre in the State. The shore of 
prosalytism has also to he remembered in connection with the presenc strength of 
the Musalman population. 


Number of PEnsalmans. 


85. The followers of Mahommedanism form 6*5 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation. They are more numerous in the Western 
Natural division than in the Eastern, being in the 
ratio of 6:4. The Arab settlements on the coast to w hich the spread of Mahom- 
medanism in Travancore is mainly due, account for this differenc ; just as the 
exploitation of the interior tract by the Christian colonists has made them the 
predominating community in that Natural division. 


The Musalman* are found in all the Taluks of the State, the largest proportions 
per 10,000 being in Chirayinkil (83S\ Karunagapalli (823), and tjuilon (758). 
Ettuinanur show’s the smallest ratio, 35, Miaadiil (74), Tuvalu (76) and Kottayam 
(80). occupying the next higher positions. 


86. The Musalman sects may he classed under the tw o heads of “Sunni” and 

“Shiah,” the former being sub-divided into Shaffei, 
Hanafi, Ilmnbali and Maleki. 


SZuftalman arete. 


Those who returned sects number 101,754 or 85 per cent, of the Musalman 
population as against 87 per cent, in 1891. 

° ‘Tra\cls of I„udo\ico Varthetna’, Hakla\t Society 
+ Article I, Vol. V, A static Researches. 

Page 1 20, Bartolomeo’s Voyage to the Ea&t Indies 
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The adherents of the several sects are compared below: — 





1001. 

1801. 


r Sunn\ 


45, 1 7 0 

40 515 


; Shaffei. 

... 

81/270 

48.575 

Sunni 

Hanafi 


2*2.1:42 

17,018 


| Humhali 


4 

„ 


! Maleki 


441 


Shiah 



12.842 

24.924 

Wahahi 




900 

Farozi 




205 

Sheik 


Total 

101,754 

44 

138,200 


CHAP. ZZZ. 
PARA 87. 


The Shaft'd sub-sect of the Sunnis counts the largest number of adherents 
and the Humbali, the smallest. The Wahabi and the Farozi sects are not returned 
at all. Sheik is more a social than a sectarian term and has been taken as such for 
the purposes of the recent Census. 

When Ahd-Er-Razzak visited the Court of the Zamorin towards the middle 
of the fifteenth century, lie wrote that all the Mahommedans of the Malabar Coast 
belonged to the ;; Schaffei ” sect. After the lapse of about four centuries and a 
half, the Shaffeis still retain their superiority and out-number the other sects and 
>ub- sects of Islam. 


Christianity. 


St. Thomas the 
Apostle. 


87. The Christians of Malabar strongly believe that the seeds of their faith were 

sown bv St. Thomas, one of the twelve disciples of 
Christ. Till the time of La Croze, whose great work 
‘ Christianismce muv hides' was published in 1723 A. D., 
no whisper of suspicion appears to have been raised against this belief. But since then, 
doubts have been cast on its accuracy. The tradition in Travancore is that when 
St. Thomas came to visit the King of Quilona heavy log of wood was found lying 
on the sea-shore and that the King was desirous of building a house with it. Though 
he had employed a number of men, the log could not be removed. Thomas, standing 
bv, then said that if the King would make a present of it to him he would carry it 
to the city unaided, and he did so with perfect ease. With this log, he built a Church. * 
The Portuguese who visited Travancore in the beginning of the sixteenth century 
testify to having seen one with which this tradition was connected. $ St. Thomas is 
said to have preached in different parts of Malabar and built seven churches, 
one at Pfdlur near Clmvakkad, another at Malankara or Cranganore where 
Thomas is believed to have first landed, a third at Kottaikkal near north Parur, a 
fourthat Kokkamangalainor south Pallippuram in north Travancore, a fifth at Ivurak- 
kanikkulam or Quilon, a sixth atNiranam in Tiruvalla and a seventh, near Chayal near 
the Sabarimala. The churches now found at Pfillur and Kottaikkal are said to he 
two out of these seven. 


The earliest recorded authority for the belief about St. Thomas’ visit to Malabar 
is the Acta Thomtv ( Acts of the Apostles) whose date maybe placed somewhere 
between the 3rd and the 4tli centuries of the Christian era. In this book it is stat- 
ed that during the rainy seison extending from October to April, St. Thomas 
went over to India, built a house for King Gondophares and there saw Hebrew girls 
singing, and converted several persons to Christianity. But it is difficult to say that 
the India of the Acta Thomtv was the India of today, or that Gondophares was the 


<* Chapter XX, Baldaeus’ Description of Malabar and Coromandel, 
$ Barbosa’s ‘ East Africa and Malabar.’ 
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King of Malabar or any place near Malabar. To Homer India meant Eastern Ethiopia. 
The Greek geographer and historian Strabo calls even the people of Mauritania 
( Morocco) by the name of Indians. According to the French Ecclesiastical historian. 
Tillemont, the term “India” was applied until the 6th century A. D.toall the countries 
that lay to the South and the East of the Roman and Parthian kingdoms. For pur- 
poses of historical discussion, therefore, a name so ill-defined seems almost valueless. 
Again, Gondopliares was not a king of Malabar or any tract adjacent thereto. 
Attempts have not, however, been wanting to identify Gondopliares with Khanda- 
parasu, which is taken to he a synonym of Parasurama, the reputed founder of 
Kerala.* But Khandaparasu is really an appellation of Paramesvara and not of 
Parasurama. There is, on the other hand, evidence to show that Gondopliares was an 
Indo-Scythian King whose realm included a great portion of the Parthian Empire, 
and Eusebius, one of the greatest of church historians, states that St. Thomas was 
the Apostle of the Parthians and not of the Indians f "Later authors but not the 
Acta,” says the writer in the Encyclopaedia Britannica , “give as the scene of his 
martyrdom the city of Calama which the modern Christians of St. Thomas identify 
with Mylapur (Maliapur), but which Gutschmid connects with the Calami na of 
Xearchus on the coast of Gedrosia which was under the sceptre of Gondopliares”. 

88. To St. Bartholomew, Eusebius and Jerome attribute the earliest introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Malabar. According to them 
st. Bartholomew and Pantienus, a stoic convert to Christianity and head of 

the catechetical school of Alexandria, was sent as a 
Missionary to India about A. I). 200 and saw some to whom St. Bartholomew had 
preached and who possessed a Hebrew copy of the Gospel of Mathew. But 
Bartholomew was the Apostle of the Ethiopians as St. Thomas was the Apostle of 
the Parthians. And Moslieim and Xeander have localized the scene of Bartho- 
lomew's labours in a part of Arabia Felix inhabited by Jews to whom alone a 
Hebrew Gospel could be of service. 


89. According to some, Thomas, a Manichean Missionary, visited Malabar 
„ . - in A. D. 277 and his followers were the earliest Christi- 

ans on this coast. The Pahlavi character of the 
inscription in the churches at Kottayam and St. Thomas Mount assigned to the 
Xestorian period (9th century) when Pahlavi was nearlv extinct even in Persia 
is taken to show that at that time there was in Malabar a large Persian population 
presumably belonging to the Manichean church, to whom the Xestorians had come 
to preach. An additional piece of evidence is sought in the derivation of the word 
“ Manigriimam”, the earliest Christian village in Cranganore, the capital of the Peru- 
mals, from the Manicheans (Manichean Gramam=Manigramam). 


In regard to the character adopted in the inscription it is enough to state that 
a living language is not necessarily that in which inscriptions are written or relig- 
ious literature, ritualistic or hymnal, is prepared and that it is not always correct to 
fix the date of an inscription at a period when its language or character was in 
greatest use. The Syriac for instance which was substituted for Latin in the Svro- 
Roman character so late as A. D. 1806 was not at that time the spoken language 
of either the laity or of the clergy belonging to that sect; and Zoroastrian priests 
have continued the old character Pahlavi long “after the victory of a new empire, 
a new religion, a new form of language (new Persian) and a new character.” I bn 

" I5 \ a Syrian Chuitian in the Chri^inui Lolle^c Mtt^iinnc in reply to an article of the Rex Mr. Rae, author of ‘Sxrian 
Church in India ’ 

t Page 70, Eusebius’ “Ecclesiastical History”. 

^ Page 308, Vol. XXIII, Ency^lo-ptniui lit.tiinhua. 
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Mokaffa* says that even in Persia tlie official language of the 8th Century was none chap. xxr. 
other than Pahlavi. In regard to the etymological evidence furnished by the term 92 * 

‘Manigramam’ all that need be said is that to derive it from ‘Mani’ jewel, indicating 
splendour, would be equally, if not more, appropriate. Lastly, the reference that 
Cosmas, a Xestorian traveller, makes to the Christians of Malabar as believers, 

(n*li para 91) which he would certainly not have said about the Manicheans 
whose name was an epithet of ridicule in the mouths of contemporary writers 
is considered a strong piece of positive evidence against the Manichean origin of 
Christianity in India. f 


90. The next landmark in the enquiry is the historical fact that a Bishop of 

Persia and great India attended the Ecumenical 

Biahop Johannes and the .. * -r^ t» , i i i i 

Council at Nice. Council at iS ice in A. D. 5zo. But whether the cloud 

of uncertainty in regard to what India meant had 
been then lifted, it is not possible to determine. Frumentius is supposed to have 
gone to India as Bishop in A. D. >356 where he became a zealous and suc- 
cessful preacher of the Gospel. There also the question arises, which India. 


91. The first authentic account of Christianity in Malabar is contained 

in the works of one Cosmas, surnamed Indicopleustes, 

Cosmas and the Nestorians. , . i ? , t ^ T , TT X 

a A estorian monk ot the bth century. He writes 

u There is in the island of Taprobane in the farther-most India in the Indian Sea a 
Christian church with clergymen and believers. In the country of Male where pepper 
grows there are Christians and in Kalliena as they call it, there is a bishop who 
comes from Persia where he was consecrated/’ By Taprobane the traveller means 
Cevlon and bv Male, Malabar. But it is not settled whether Kalliena is Kalian in 
the Konkan or Quilon in Travancore. J To Cosmas, the Xestorians were, of course, the 
onlv believers. But the date of their first advent is not quite clear. Cosmas came 
to India about A D. 5 22. and wrote his account between 535 and 550. The follow- 
ers of Xestorius did not seek refuge in Persia before the year 4:29 A. D.at about 
which time it was that the Sasauiau sovereigns granted them a safe asylum. If the 
Xe storians were the first Christians that came to Malabar, the probable time of the 
introduction of Christianity would lie between these two dates. This is supported 
bv F. Wrede who savs that the earliest Christians that came to Malabar were those 
persecuted by Theodosius II, the Roman Emperor$ (401 — 450 A. D.). 


Thomas of Cana. 


92. The next event is the visit of Thomas of Cana, an Armenian merchant, who, 

according to an account kept by the Syrian priests, is 
said to have arrived in 745 A. I). Gibbon in his De- 
cline awl fall of the Roman Empire doubts whether the Thomas of the Eastern 
Ecclesiastical traditions was an apostle, a Manichean or an Armenian merchant which 
last is ovnerally considered more probable. Simon Joseph Asseinan in Ins Bibliotheca 
(Jrientalis is not sure whether lie ever came to Malabar. At all events, the date of 
his advent is uncertain. * According to one set of authorities it is 345. A. D. But 
this can hardly be correct. Thomas is said to have seen the last of the Perumals and 
the rule of the Perumals lasted much later than 345. Dr. Hough gives 780|| as 
the date while Mr. Milne Rue suggests 745 as more probable. The grant by the 

* A Musalman author of the Eighth Century, A D. 

f For a fuller discussion on the question of the settlement of Manicheans in Malabar, see the contributions of Dr. A. C. Burnell 
and the Ke\ Mr Collins in the pages of the InJ a,t A u , '^ua;\\ Vols. IV. & \\ 

+ Page 310, Vo 1 III, Indian Anttqiun \\ 

0 Page 305, Vo! VII, Asiatic AVv<m/'c> 

}| Page t>3, Vol. ]. Christianity in India. 

Rie'b ' Syr. an Church in India ’ 
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Penmial to Iravicorten of Cranganore took place in A. I). 774 according to tlu* 
calculations of Dr. Burnell and Dr. Kieihorn* and it is likely that it misfit have 
keen the result of Thomas Cana's commercial prosperity. The tradition is that 
Thomas and his colony embarked in three ships from Bagdad with a former Bishop 
of Edessa named Joseph and two priests and two deacons. Thev belonged to 
seventy-two families and seven tribes, land, Bilkuth, Hadhai. Kujalik, lvoja. Maja- 
muth, and Thejamutli. Thomas was received with all honor at Cranganore. After 
arrival he married two wives of whom erne was a Christian belonging to the colony 
that came with him and another a Hindu. He had a number of children 
among whom he divided his immense wealth. To the children of the Christian wife, 
he left all his possessions to the south of Cranganore. and to those of the Hindu 
convert, those lying oil the north. Thus came the division of the Syrian Christian^ 
into the large endogamous section*-, Xorthists and Southist*-, with their differences 
in the customs relating to marriage et cetera. 

A second colony of Christians landed at Quilon in 8 22. A. D. under the 
leadership of Mar Sapor (Xabro) and Mar Peroz (Prolid) to the first of whom 
the grant of 824 A. D, by Stlianu Havi Hupra, the last of the Perumals. is probabK 
addressed. In 825 they obtained permission to build a church at Kayankulam 
from Sri Chandra Iravi. King of Onad. The statement found in Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles of King Alfred's mission to Malabar in 883 is not supported by traditions 
or recorded evidence. 


03. Though with the name of the Portuguese is generally associated the In- 
troduction of Homan Catholicism into Malabar, thev 

Origin and spread of Roman were not the eiirlie * t Catholic, that vidted thi> coast. 

Catholicism. 

To John of M out ecar vino, the Pope's emissary at the 
court of Kublai Khan in Mangolia. who visited this coast between 1288 and 
1 21)4 and converted a hundred souls, is probably due the beginning of Catholicism If 
The next recorded event is an epKtle dated 1330 deputing a Bishop in the person 
of Friar Jordanus to Columbian (Duilun) and asking the Christians of Malabar 
to renounce their schism — the Xesturians being schismatics — and enter the unity 
of the Catholic church . % In A. D. 1347 John De Marignolli. the Papal delegate who 
had been sent to China, landed at Duilon on his return home and saw a church 
of St. Heorge belonging to the Latin communion. S 


The next fact regarding the Homan Catholic Christians, relates to a present, 
by them to \ asco da Hama, of a silver-mounted staff of Vermillion ornamented with 
three hells. The treaty of the Portuguese with the King of (Juilon dated 
the 2oth September 1513 comes next, under which the King agreed tore-build, 
at his own expense, in the same style and in tlu* phrne where it lull formerly stood 
the church of St Thomas and to endow it with the same revenues as it originally 
possessed. It was further stipulated that any of the King A subjects, whether 
natives or Moors who might desire to become Christians, were to be at full liberty 
to do so.§ The sanction thus procured for the propagation of the Catholic faith 
awaited to have its full effect the advent of Francis Xavier in 1512 who in one 
m*»nth is -aid to have baptized about 10,000 people. Xavier established several 
churches, the chief of which at Kottur still bears his name. 


° Vo! I, and P.i<*e 13*), Vol XXII, India 1 Irttifiniry 

f Pa£c^ 1 )~ X 214, 1, Colonel YuleS ‘Cathay and t<i_* w.ij thither.’ 
J ‘MiiahMi.i De^ripta,’ Hakknt Society 
§ Pamirs ^4^ \ ^ 13, 11/ Cathay and the wa\ thithei 
^ Pay: DanvusS * Old Pol tugi tbe Record-.’ 
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Into the subsequent liUtory of Christianity in Malabar it is not necessary to chap. hi. 
enter in this Report in view of the detailed accouiits that have been recently para. 94. 
published on the subject. The earliest Protestant MLsionary, Dr. Anthonius 
Scherius, came to Malabar in 16(53* and the separation of the Syrian Chrh:ian> into 
the Antioeluen ami the Deformed party first took formal shape in 1868. 


The Yuyomayam Sect 


94. This interesting sect of Christianity is of recent origin and owes its 

establishment to a Brahmin convert to Protestantism. 
It is said that, about two centuries airo, a Brahmin from 
the adjoining District of Tiimevelly migrated to Travaneore with his wife and 
children and settled down in the Kunnattur Taluk in central Travaneore. One of 
the descendants of this Brahmin embraced Christianity, with his wife and A:: sons, 
who were all bap used in the Protestant Church at Mavelikara in the year 184 1 . The 
eldest of the so..s was Justus Joseph, the founder of the \ uyomayain sect. 
In I 860 , the father died and the sons continued as members of the Protestant 
Church till 1875. In that year. Yidvan Kutti (the young Pandit k as Justus 
Joseph was called, announced to the world that the millennium mentioned in the 
20th Chapter of the “Revelation” was at hand an 1 that S am n would be bound, 
and Christ would reign on earth in person with all his saints from the 1st October 
1881. He addressed letters* about the expected event to the Lord Bishop of Madras, 
to the Patriarch of Antioch and to the Syrian Metropolitan and the several 
Missionaries in Travaneore. Xone of these ecclesiastics, however, seemed to have 
attached any value to his prophecy. As his teaching was not accepted by the 
Protestant Church to which he belonged, be seceded from it and began to preach 
Jiis new faith in the world at large. He succeeded in persuading numerous 
Jacobites and Church Mission Christians to believe that the Messiah would be 
soon coming, formed a congregation of his own under the name of the •'Regenera- 
tion Society” ( Unarm Sabha) and finally proclaimed its organization on the 
16th October, 1875. This body was also known as the "Six years’ Party" signi- 
fying the belief in the advent of the Messiah after six veaiv. Anxious to 
include themselves in the category of believers in the coming of the Messiah 
and naturally eager to derive all the benefits they could by unquestioning faith 
in the announced event, Christians flocked in numbers to the new creed and th“ 
followers of Yidvan Kutti soon swelled to about HU >00. “The labours of the 
Missionaries received a check from the Si c years movement. I he revival' 


Syrians joined the Six years’ people to the number of at least three or four thousand, 
giving up their property and in several instances forsaking their wives and children 
to follow Justus Joseph and Thomman/ f The march of the new faith, how- 
ever, was soon arrested. The year 1881 came and parsed by: but the eagerly 
expected Messiah did not come. Yidvan Kutti, however, was equal to the oecn- 
>ion. He interpreted hi* prophecy differently and >:nd that the absence of faith in 
Cod is the darkness he preached against and that the establishment of his sect de- 
noted the dawn of spiritual light. He proclaimed that Jomis ClirLt had revealed Him- 
self to him and had commanded him to propagate this teaching. This interpreta- 
tion, ingenious no doubt, did not take the desired efiect. Many of Ins once 
devoted followers soon fell off in great disappointment. But the few that 
remained continue and believe in the reign of the millennium. Justus Joseph 
gadded and directed the congregation that stuck to him with zeal and energy for six 
years more, when he died. His place is now taken by his brother Justus Jacob. 


The name Yuvomayam by which this faith is known is made up of //4 

and vA the initial letters of the Malayalam equivalents for Jehovah ( Yalwra Jesus 

“■ Da\ s ‘Land ot the Perum'iN ’ 
f f'/c/t Census Report lur Ifciii. 
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Chap. hi. ( Ye&uj, Joseph (Yawp ) and John (YohannAn). The adherents of the sect hold 
pap. a. 95 . \ n equal respect the Old and the Xew Testaments. They seek no proselytes and 
believe that, in the end, there will be but one religion in tin 1 world, /. r., their 
own. They owe no allegiance to any other Christian Church. A complete scheme ol 
ecclesiastical organization has been worked out by the founder. The hierarchy 
seems to be well arranged, the High Priest being of the family of Justus 
Joseph himself. Fertile maintenance of the church functionaries, a contribution 
is levied to the extent of one-tenth of every person's income. The \ uyoinayam 
Christians have no churches. Prayer is conducted in houses. The mode of praying 
is as follows: — Bread and water are placed on a table. The people ^tand round 
and pray in silence for a few minutes. Prayer is then said and Hallelujah is Ming. 
After this, portions from the Old and the Xew Testaments are read, and the song 
is recited once more. With the pronouncement of the benediction by the priest, 
the prayer is brought to a close, and with the distribution of the consecrated bread 
and water among the persons present, the worship ends. Occasionally, short 
sermons are also delivered by the priest. The rituals and doctrines of this sect 
seem to be of an eclectic character. Their religious literature is deeply tinged with 
Sanskrit phraseology. Their invocations are adaptations of those of the Brahmins, 
suited to the religion of the converts. 

The founder has inaugurated a special era — the c YuyomayanT era — which 
dates from the 1st October, 1881. The Christian era is called the ‘Janata’ era or 
the era of the Father. Xew names are given to the twelve months of the year and 
to the seven days of the week. A new sacerdotal language has been elaborated out of 
Sanskrit, Hebrew and Syriac, of which the first predominates. 


The social life of the community is equally interesting. They have their 
exogamous divisions or <jotrns like the Brahmins and are grouped into t)rD m 7 
(villages). Their women wear coloured cloths and a small petticoat or bodice 
after the fashion of caste Hindus. Neither men nor women are permitted 
to wear any ornaments. M arriage takes place in the presence of the priest and 
is registered. Animal food is entirely forbidden. They dispose of the dead in 
their own premises like the Malabar Hindus but do not cremate them. 


9.3. 23‘G percent, of the entire population consists of Christians. Taking a 

Number of Christians. total of 10,000, the Western division is found to con- 
Subsidiary table II. tain 4,007 Christians and the Eastern 5,393 unevenly 

distributed. In Tovala, Xeduinangad and Pattanapuram they number below 7.5, 
the proportion reaching as low a figure as 1.5 in the outlying Taluk of Shencottah^ 
As one goes northwards, the strength of the Christians increases. In Minachik 
Ettumanur, Changanacherv, Kottayam, Kunnatnad and Muvattuj izha, it is above 
.500, and in the last named Taluk, as many as 793. Tn the Taluks of the Western 
division, the proportion is above 200 except in Karnnagapalli (157), Kartikapalli 
(133) and Chiravinkil (34). Tiruvalla, with a ratio of SOI Christians, comes in 
for the large 4 share, Shcrtallay following with a proportion of 172. 


90. Final Table XVII, Imperial and Provincial, shows particulars of the sects 

of Christians. The denominations returned in the 
schedules are not shown in that Table as such, but arc 
grouped under the heads prescribed for the purpose 
b\ the Imperial Census Commissioner. A statement (Subsidiary Table VI) is 
appended giving the sects under which the several religious designations are so in- 


-Cbristian sects. 

Suibsidi M<’i T wiles IV & VI. 
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elude 1 w‘th the number under each. 24 sects have been returned and are grouped chap. xxx. 
under 13 main heads. PAHA. 96. 

0 it of a total of 697,387 Christians, 22,888 persons (3‘3 per cent.) have not 
recorded any sect. The corresnon ling number at the previous Census was 28,799 
(54 per cent.). Though the present return may be an improvement, the number of 
persons who have failed to give any information is still large, due, to a great 
extent, to the ignorance of the Native Christian as to the name of the sect to which 
he is to return himself as belonging. 

In 1831, 19 sects were recordel and were grouped into ten heads; but the 
classification was in some re<pe ‘ts different from the present one. The returns for the 
Syro-llomms, the Syrian- Jacobites and the Reformed Syrians are now recorded 
separat dv for the first time. In 1891, the Svro-R >mans were included under 
Roman Catholics, the other two being grouped together. The London Mission 
Christians now shown under ‘Minor Denominations’ were then treated as ‘Con- 
gregationalists’ ; and the ‘ Yuvomayam’ sect was not distinguished from the Syrian. 

An interesting D : agram (No. 8)is annexed showing the Talukwar numbers of 
each of the main divisions of Christianity — Roman Catholics, Syrians and Protes- 
tants. In the ease of the first two denominations, the relative strength of the Syro- 
Romans and of the S vrian- Jacobites is sliown by a mark in each bar. Such a 
diff renfiation has not been possible in regard to the adherents of the London Mis- 
sion and the Church Mission Societies, as many of them have returned themselves 
merely as Protestants. 

Sj/ro-Rormn : — First in the order of numerical strength, come the Syro- 
Romans or Romin Cathodes of the Syrian rite. They total 232,439 and form 33'3 
per cent, of the entire Christian population. Their chief seats are in the interior 
Taluks of north Trav incore whence they have spread in great numbers in a 
westerly direction as far as the sea. In Amhalapuzha, Changanacherv and other 
Taluks to the north, they are to he found almost exelushely, the highest numbers 
being in Ettumanur (36,432) and Minachil (36,678). A transverse line drawn 
along the southern boundary of the Amhalapuzha and Changanacliery Taluks 
from the coast to the ghats will have all the Syro-Romans of Travaneorc on its 
northern side with only a few stragglers down south. 

It has to he mentioned here that under tiie bead of Syro-Romans are included 
those who have returned their sect as Chaldean Christian. Though as a general 
name, Chaldean may apply to all Syrian Christians, the Jacobites included — the 
Chaldean being taken as synonymous with Syrian — yet. in its restricted applica- 
tion, it refers to the Catholic Syrians under the Patriarch of Babylon. 0i‘ the total 
of 23,835 persons who have returned themselves as Chaldean Christians, 22,00J 
persons are from two Taluks, Changanacliery and Shertallav, which do not contain 
a single Chaldean Charm. It has been ascertained by enquiry that this designa- 
tion was generally assume 1 for the p irpo^es of the Census by the Syro-Romans 
themselves. Hence they were placed under the above heading. 

S>/ri'in( Jacob it ? ): — The Syrian-Jacobites muster 181,932 str mg or 26*1 percent, 
of the total and are most numerous in Kunatmd(23,353 ,an 1 Muvurtunuzha (28.343). 

Tn their Head-quarters in the Kottayam Taluk, they numler 17,0X8, i. e. nearly 
thrice the number of the Syro-Romans who, inthefivecircumjacent Taluksof Ambala- 
puzha, Shertallav, Ettumanur, Minachil and Changanacherv, are found in noticeably 
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large proportions. They have their strongest outposts in Tiruvalla, Mavelikara, 
Ivartikapalli, Chengaimur r:kI Kuimattur anti appear to he extending in that direc- 
tion. 

Horn an CiilioVcs: — Th? Roman Catholics of the Latin rite an; the next strong- 
est — totalling 132,588 or 19 per cent. They are found in all the Taluks of the 
State and in the largest numbers in Ei u iel ( 22.170) and Shertallav (22, 543b 
It* the Syro-Romans are taken along with them, more than half the Christian po- 
pulation come under the spiritual supremacy of Rome, the adherents of the two 
branches together amounting to 365,028 or 52*3 per cent. 

Anglican Communion: — Under the heading fc Anglican Communion* are in- 
cluded the ‘Church of America/ the ‘Church of England/ the ‘Church of Ireland/ 
‘Church Mission/ •Episcopalian/ ‘ Anglican Church/ Protestant ami S. P. < h Mission. 
The total strength is 78,886 or 11*3 per cent., the highest number — 14,350 — being 
returned by the Xeyvattinkara Taluk. Seven other Taluks, Agastisvaram, Eraniel. 
Kalkulam, Yilavankod, Mavelikara, Changanachery and Kottavam, have each over 
5.000 Christians under this denomination. 

Syri t)i ( lit far me l ): — 37,199 Christians (5*3 per cent.) have returned themselves 
as Reformed Syrians of whom more than 75 per cent, are found in the Taluks of 
Chengannur (10,582) and Tiruvalla (19,920). Fourteen Taluks do not return any. 
When compared with the Syrian Jacobites, they >tand in the proportion of 1 : 5. 

Minor Denominations:- — The total number of Christians under this group 
which includes ‘Brother Mission/ ‘Heathen Convert/ ‘Undenominational/ and 
‘London Mission’ is 6.726. Of these, the London Mission Christians number 
as many as 6,698. At the 1891 Census, these were classed as ‘Congregationalism' 
and amounted in all to only 113 adherents. The number now returned, though 
an improvement, is still far too low. This is due, as already stated, to many of the 
converts belonging to this mission having returned as their sect the less specialized 
appellation of ; Protestants/ The London Mission Society has its chief seat at 
Nagercoih and though it has established stations in the Taluks of Trivandrum. 
Chirayinkil and Quilon, its chief labours lie confined to south Travancore. The 
activity of the Church Mission with its seat in Kottavam extends mainly over 
north Travancore. Assuming that those who have returnel themselves simply 
as Protestants in the eight Taluks from Trivandrum southwards belong to the 
London Mission and that such entries in other Taluks refer to the Church Mission we 
get as m my as 52,653 for the former. The strength of the ‘Angli -an Communion* 
would then be only 32,931 and not 78,886, as stated under that head. The results 
thus worked out are, of coarse, only approximate. 

Other Christian Serfs : — Of the smaller sects the most numerous arc the Sal- 
vationists — 3,547 — who are returned mostly bv the four southern Taluks — Tovala, 
Agastisvaram, Eraniel and Kalkulam. This sect is new to the recent Census. 

Next come the followers of the ‘YuvomayanY sect which has adherents in 
11 Taluks but number in all only 1,051. This sect is not found recorded in the 
previous Census, having pn.bably been included under ‘Syrian/ 

The remaining sects include 80 Baptists, 26 Presbyterians, 11 Lutherans, 11 
Congregationalism and 3 Methodists. 

o o 

97. The racial distribution of Christian sects shows that almost the whole of 

that population is of indigenous origin. The Syrian 
sects, Jacobite and Reformed, as well as the SvrO' 


Christian sect and race. 
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Romans with their native Metropolitans and Bishops, are wholly composed ot 
natives of the country. The Roman Catholics of the Latin rite come next in the 
strength of their converts. Of the other proselytising bodies, the London Mission 
Society has the greatest number, the Church Mission following it at a long interval. 

Foreign Christians number 534 in all, of whom as many as 307 belong to the 
Anglican Communion, and 100 are Roman Catholics. Of the remaining 61 foreign- 
ers, IS have returned themselves under the head of ‘Minor Denominations;’ 13 are 
Presbyterians; 9, Salvationists; 7, Lutherans; 1, a Congregationalist, and 1, an 
Armenian Svrian. 12 persons have not returned any sect. 

Out of a total of 1.4S9 Eurasians, 1,111 are Roman Catholics, 272 belong to 
the Anglican Communion, and 9 are Presbyterians. The Minor Denomination^ 
>how 5 Eurasians, while 92 have failed to give any information in regard to their 
sect. 


The Minor Religions. 


98. Under * Minor Religions,’ 227 Buddhists, 151 Jews, 15 Sikhs, 7 Parsis 

and 1 Jain have been returned. These 401 persons 

The Minor Religions. . 

form but 1 in every 10,000 ot the population. 01 

these, as many as 248 are males and 153, females. 


Buddhists: — As there were no Buddhists at the 1891 Census, enquiry was 
made into the cause of the present influx and it was found that as many as 226 had, 
at the time of the Census, come to work in the Planters’ estates and had since left 
Travancore. 


Jews : — Of the 151 Jews, as many as 133 belong to the Parur Taluk. At the 
1891 Census, they numbered 125. Though at the present day their ranks are so 
thin, there was a time, and that not far back, when the Jews lived in considerable 
numbers in this State. Kayankulam and Shertallay were their important com- 
mercial centres. At the present day Cochin appears to be their chosen home and 
but for the tiny colony that still survives to tell its tale, the once capacious 
factories and the crowded synagogues of the sons of Israel would have been long 
forgotten in Travancore. 

Sikhs : — The 15 Sikhs returned are immigrants from Upper India in connection 
with the Railway works. 


CHAP. Ill 
PARA. 93 
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Subsidiary Table I. — General Distribution <>/ Population by Reliyion. 
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(general Distribution of Population by Peliyion : — Continued. 
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a- Aimni-t> Mr the puipo-'t- of tin-* Cui'iiv F«*i omipai i'un Mtnil.u lit* u re-, tor ujoi art gi\en witht * 


rra- 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Distribution <>f Religions by Natural Divisions and Taluks . 



Hindus. 


AIfsalmans. 

' 

n i A>*i- 

ClIRISTIANS. j MI8T"'. 

NA I Fit AT, 

Dl \ IMO\^ AND 
Taluks*. 

Proportion per lO.OoO in j 

Proportion per 10.000 in 

j Propor- 

Proportion per 10,000 in <, turn per 

10.(900 in 
-S 


1901. 

1*91. 

1881. 

1901. 1891. . 

1841. J 

1901. j 

18yl. 1881. 1901. 

1 

2 i 

3 

\ 

4 

5 0 

7 ! 

i 

8 ! 

9 10 11 

BVd/'VN l )i > t tun. 

1. Asfabtisvaram 

339-4 

i 

30,0' 7 

331*5 

! 

176-9 213-4 

323*0 

301-8 

i 

2S8'0 i 321-7 ' 

2. Era nit-1 

370-4 

397*4 | 

43,0*5 

192-6 255*9 

290 8 . 

445-8 

5n5*S , 047*0 

3. ViLivankod . . 

287-6 

303*0 

303 2 

131-6 131*4 

170*8 

250-5 

184*4 279*8 j 375*1 

4. Neyyattmkara 

526-S 

500*1 1 

509 0 

310-0 3238 

356 5 

355*3 

227*0 315*1 ! 716-0 

5. Trivandrum . . 

525-0 

499*3 ! 

481*1 

674-2 598*5 , 

650*7 

204-0 

170*1 179*9 88-0 

0. Cliirayiiikil . . 

458*3 

444 0 1 

410*3 

838-6 821*7 

893*9 ’ 

34-5 

34*9 38 3 | 404*1 

7. Quilon 

452-3 

4*4 7 

407*7 ' 

758-9 ; 859*4 

849*4 

294-7 

3328 278-4 ! 910*1 

1 

«S. Karunagapalli 

477-8 

404*6 

472*0 

823-7 822 4 

73,3, *4 

157-0 

1070 148-3 | 147*3 

9. Kartikapalli 

391-1 

410 5 i 

393*2 

411-0 ’ 445*5 | 

[ 

402*1 

132-8 

132 3 , 1341 19*5 

10. Ambalapuzka 

341-6 

340 1 1 

3,88*0 

523-5 638*0 

378-0 

377-1 

307-C i 30(>0 . *4 

11. SHertallay .. 

508-3 

47**5 1 

470*1 

249-7 175*5 

252*3, ; 

472*2 

472*8 529*9 1*4 

12. Parur 

218-8 

204*2 , 

235*0 

246-7 228-7 

199*2 ' 

304-9 

328 0 ' 354*8 , 

i l 

Id. Vaikam 

372 0 

351*0 

353*3 

234-8 2155 ' 

212*6 , 

208*2 

218-3 1 220*1 ; 

14. Tirtrralla 

402-1 

415*2 1 

393 9 

145-9 13G0 

92 0 

801-1 

802 0 051-7 : 150*4 

: 1 

Id. Mavelikara . . 

448*1 

454 * 1 ; 

5210 

273-0 200*3 

307-9 ! 

] 

266-9 

274 0 ; 315-7 | 537*9 

< 

Total ... * 

3,118*4 

6,113-3 6,168-3 5.997-3 6,126-8,6.113-3 4,606 6 4,558-0; 4,810-8 3,350-2 

j Ditistu/i. 






j 

i 

1 , 

10 . Tovala 

128*1 

U3.5 j 

150*0 

76-3 74 5 

88* i 

68-6 j 

331 , 52-5 ; 36*3 

17. Kalkulam • • 

250-8 

251-7 ' 

204*0 ; 

14:9-0 152*4 

158*1 

219-8 j 

188*6 24..)* 0 j 360*9 

is. Ntdmnangad 1 

269-7 

2712 

271*8 . 

304-9 208*3 s 

246*9 

47-7 | 

270 17:5 1 1,326*0 

19. Ivottarakara 

282-6 

306*0 1 

258*5 ! 

272-9 280*5 ’ 

294 5 

161-4 

181-7 . 124 G 1,061*1 

20. Pattanapuram 

161-4 

j 16**0 

174*9 

298-4 262*5 ' 

174*6 

71*3 

72 0 70 0 2,146*0 

21. Shencottah .. 

172-3 

! 100*5 

150*7 

148-0 101*4 

146 0 

15-2 

8-4 10-4 7-1 

22. Kunnattur . ■ 

327-7 

; 330 9 

280 0 , 

194-2 173*7 j 

170-8 

164-1 

107*4 198-4 j 61-0 

2d. Chengannur 

348-6 

1 3,51 5 

333, *4 ! 

176-8 1700 ■ 

179-9 

479-2 

4*00 403-8 j 278 2 

! 

24. Changanaehen 

244-5 

23, S’* 

201*3 

243-5 215*3 

217*0 

563-3 

504-0 ;>03-4 i 216-1 

2d. lvottayam .. 

275-5 

205*8 

243-1 ; 

80-6 72 5 

47*9 

525-4 

407 0 1 432 0 25-5 

20. Ettumanur .. 

263-1 

: 203*7 

291*5 1 

35*9 30*4 

42 0 

581-6 

388-0 5400 1 27-3 

27. Alinaehil 

; 148-7 

14**5 

104 2 

74-1 68*2 

92*6 

556-6 

590*1 540 0 ; 73-4 

28. Todupuzlia • • 

88-2 

78*0 

87*5 

168-3 ; 168*5 

182*3 

156'4 

148-3 1-25-8 175-6 

29. Muvattupuzhii 

312-3 

i 

i 282 7 

288 2 

434-9 | 40.VG 

378-9 

793-2 

824-3 ! 748-1 192-0 

i 

2,0. Kunnatnad . * 

342*6 

353*2 

305*9 

699-5 ! 7100 

988-6 

599-7 

003 0 i 0101 28-4 

31. Alan gad 

186-9 

203*3 

1 

199*8 

627-3 716*9 

409 7 

342-6 

i 

40S-3 496 9 ■ 

02. Cardamomllillb 

78-7 

08*3 

34*8 

18-2 40 5 

2 3, 

47*1 

24-1 1 0 6 04-6 

Total ... 

3 881*6 

: 3,886-7 j 3, 831- 1 ; 

1,002-7 3, 873-2 1 3,886-7 5,393-4 

5,442-0 5,189-2 3,649-8 

Total? State ... 

10,000 

10?000 

j 10,000 

10 OOO 10,000 

10,00C 

.10,000 

1 10,000 10,000 10,000 


| No ie— In the case of Hindu* the figures, for 1SS1 and iS»)i mdit led the class, oi peis.Mi Uhe.i .i> A kn the pi.ipo e- *>t iii;s 
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Subsidiary Table III A . — Distribution of Hindu* by 
Sutural Divisions tout Taluks. 






XUMI’.ER OF 

Hindis in 



Naiukal I»I V lSInN> and 
TaI.IKs. 


1901. 

1S91. 

i 

i 

1881. 

1875. 


1 


2 

3 ; 

4 i 

1 

•« 

] 

117 tar// Itt/'l'io.t. 

Aga>ti-vara:n 


69,095 

1 

i 

684134 ! 

58,196 

61 066) 

<■) 

Eraniel 


75,403 

74.383 E 

75.587 

69.494 

3 

YilavanWl . 


59,610 

56.718 

53.229 

-K372 

4. 

X t*y \ an i nkar a 

1 

109,266 

93.618 

89.464 

84.939 

0 

Tii\ an drum . 

•• i 

107,122 

93,468 

84.457 

82.698 

6. 

Chiravmkil 


94,439 

83.105 ; 

72,o29 

74 506 

1 . 

Quilon 


94,635 

90.737 ’ 

82,114 

HI. -847 

8. 

Karunagapalli 


97,668 

86.968 ; 

82.870 

78.026 

*> 

Kart ikapa 111 

•• 

79,659 

76,849 j 

69.376 

68.289 

10. 

Ambalapuzha 

.. ' 

69,537 

63.060 

68,109 

61.695 

11. 

Shert allay . . 


103,192 

89.561 

83.5813 

85.200 

12 

Parur . , 


44,548 

38.216 

41.255 i 

40.011 

13 

Y aikam . . » . 

1 

75,727 

65,704 

62.021 ' 

59.705 

14. 

T lruvalla . . 


82,277 

77.711 

69.155 

04.908 

15. 

Muvelikara . . 


92,726 

85,000 

91.468 

90,397 


Total 


1,254,904 i 

1,144,332 

1,082,910 

1051,153 

16 

Ea-fem Din- ion. 

Tovala 


28,173 

1 

26.822 | 

26,342 

20.062 

17. 

Kalkulam . ✓ 


52,076 

47.117 

46,340 

43.036 

18 

Xedumangad 

! 

58,632 

.70.766 , 

47,713 

, 

43.590 ! 

' 19. 

Kottarakara 

. i 

i 

60,606 

r, 7,30:1 

1 

45,383 j 

43.136 ! 

20. 

Puttanapuram 

* 

38,895 , 

31.453 ; 

I 

30,709 ; 

31,143 

21 

Shencottah. . 


35,089 

30,1133 j 

27,513 | 

26.650 

22. 

Kunnattur.. 

•• 

66,871 j 

61.948 

50.214 

51,597 

23 

Chengannur 


71,750 

65,795 

58,526 

56.348 

24. 

C’hanganachery 


50,382 

44,698 

45,870 

44.360 

25. 

Kottayam . 


56,148 

49,756 j 

I 42,687 

| 

41.335 

26. 

Ettumanur . * .. . < 


53,624 

49,356 

51,176 

51,111 

27. 

Minachil . . 


30,479 

27,797 

28,822 

28,603 

28. 

Todupuzha. . .. 


18,457 

14,714 

15,371 ' 

16.274 

29. 

Muvattupuzha 


64,116 

52,923 

50,000 ! 

1 

52.150 


Kunnatnad. . 


69,819 

66,116 

64,236 1 

58,683 

31. 

Manga d 


38,047 

38,056 

35,079 

36.026 

32. 

Cardamom Hills 


17,730 j 

12.789 

6,113 

1,832 


Total 


808,894 ; 

727,532 

672,700 

650,996 


Total, State 


2,063,798 

1,871,864 

1,755,610 

1,702,149 


Non*:, — The figure 5 ior the prewous Censuses are taken as they are recorded m the Reports No adjustments lime been 
possible for transfer ot areas m twehe Taluks ] 
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SunsiniAiiv Table I[[ A — Pixtrihution of Hindus Inj 
Natural Pirixionx and l'alukx. 





Variai ion : 

Im k 

e.w: 

C-O 

or De( lit 

A>K 

(-). 







1891 — 1901 . 


1 Shi — 1S91 . 

1 

! 


1875 — 1881 . 



1875—1901 



Number. 

Per- 

centage. 

Number. 

Per- 

centage. 

Number. 

Per- 

centage. 

Number. 

Per- ! 

centage. 

4 


0 

7 


8 

9 


10 

| 

11 


12 j 

i 

!3 ; 

£ 

4- 

4b 1 

+ 0-7 

- 4 - 

10.438 

4 

1?9 


2.870 


4-7 

4 

8,029 

4 

13-1 

1 

4- 

1.020 

f 1-4 


1,204 

- 

1 6 

4 

6 ,< )93 

4 

8-8 

4 

5,909 

4 

8 k 5 

2 

~r 

* 2.892 

4 5-1 


3,489 

4 

6-6 

4 

4,857 

4 

100 

4 

11.238 

4 

23-2 

3 

4- 

15 , b44 

4 16*7 

-4 

4,154 

4 

4-6 

4 

4,525 

4 

53 

4 

24.327 

4 

28-6 

4 

4- 

134)54 

+ 14-6 

•4 

9.011 

4 

10-7 

4 

1,759 

4 

21 

4 

24.424 

4 

29-5 

5 

4 

11.334 

+ 13*6 


11,076 

4 

154 

- 

2,477 

- 

33 

4 

19,933 

4 

26-8 

6 

4" 

3 . 49.4 

4 4-3 

-4 

8,623 

4 

10-5 

4 

267 

4 

0-3 

4 

12,788 

4 

15-6 

7 

4- 

10,700 

+ 12-3 

4 

4.098 

4 

4-9 

4 

4,844 

4 

62 

4 

19,642 

4 

25-2 

8 

4- 

2.410 

+ 3-7 

4 

7,473 

4 

10-8 

4 

1,087 

4 

1*6 

4 

11,370 

4 

16-6 

9 

4- 

5,477 

4 9*2 

- 

4,449 

- 

6*5 

4 

6,414 

4 

10*4 

4 

7,842 

4 

12-7 

10 

4- 

134)31 

-r 15*2 

4 

5,981 

4 

7*2 

— 

1.620 

- 

1*9 

_L 

17,992 

4 

21-1 

11 

4~ 

6.332 

4 16*6 

- 

3,039 

- 

7-4 

4 

1,244 

4 

31 

4- 

4,537 

4 

11-3 

12 

4- 

10,023 

4 15*3 


3.683 , 

4 

5-9 

4 

2.316 

4 

3-9 

4 

10,022 

4 

26-8 

13 

4* 

4,566 

4 5-9 

4 

8.556 

4 

12 4 

4 

4,247 

4 

6*5 

4 

17,369 

4 

26-7 

14 

+ 

7.726 

4 9*1 

- 

6,468 

- 

7 1 

4 

1,071 

4 

1*2 

4 

2.329 

4 

2-6 

15 

4- 110,572 

+ 9-7 

-1- 

61,422 

4 

5-7 

4 

31,757 


3-0 

-r 203,751 

4 

19-4 



649 

- 2-4 

-i- 

480 

4 

1*8 

4 

280 

4 

1*1 

4 

111 

4 

0-4 

16 

4- 

4.959 

+ 10-5 

4 

777 

4 

1*7 

4 

3,304 

4 

<*< 

4 

9.040 

4 

21-0 

17 

4- 

7,466 

+ 15-5 

4 

3.053 

4 

64 

4 

4.123 

4 

9*5 

4 

15,042 

4 

34-5 

18 

4- 

3,213 

4 5-6 

4 

12,010 

4 

26*5 

4 

2,247 

4 

5*2 

4 

17.470 

4 

40-5 

19 

4- 

7,442 

4- 23-7 

4 

744 

4 

2-4 

— 

434 

— 

1*4 

4 

7,752 

4 

24-9 

20 

4- 

5 , 056 > 

+ 16-8 

4 

2,520 

4 

9*2 

4 

N63 

4 

3*2 

4 

8,439 

4 

31*7 

i 

4- 

4,923 

4 7*9 

4 

11,734 

• 4 

23*4 

— 

1,383 

— 

2*7 

4 

15,274 

4 

29-6 


4- 

5,955 

4 9*1 

4 

7,269 

4 

12*4 

4 

2.178 

4 

3*9 

4 

15.402 

4 

27*3 

,23 

4- 

5.644 

+ 12-7 

- 

1,172 

- 

2-0 

4 

1,510 

4 

3*4 

4 

6.022 

4 

13*6 

24 

4- 

6,392 

+ 12-8 

4 

7,009 

4 

16*6 

4 

1.352 

4 

3 3 

4 

14.813 

4 

35*8 

25 

4 - 

4,264 

4 8*6 

- 

1,820 

; - 

3*6 

4 

65 

4 

0*1 

4 

2.513 

4 

4-9 

26 

+ 

24)42 

4 9*6 

- 

1,025 

- 

35*6 

4 

159 

4 

0-6 

4 

1,816 

4 

6-3 

27 

4- 

3,743 

+ 25-4 

- 

657 

- 

4*3 

4 

97 

4 

0*6 

_ i _ 

3,183 

4 

20-8 

28 

4- 

11,193 

+ 21*2 

4 

2,317 

4 

4*6 

— 

1.744 

— 

3 !* 

4 

11.966 

4 

22*9 

29 

4 - 

3,703 

+ 5*6 

4 

1,880 

4 

2-9 

4 

5,553 

4 

9*5 

4 

11,136 

4 

19-0 

: S0 

- 

9 

— 0*0 

4 

2,977 

4 

8-5 

— 

947 

j — 

2-6 

4 

2.021 

4 

5-6 

31 

4* 

4,941 

; -f 38-63 

4 

6,676 

4 1092 

4 

4,281 

‘ 4 

233 7 

4 

15,898 

+ se^-s 

32 

4 

81,362 

4 11-2 

4 

54,832 

4 

8*2 

4 

21,704 

4 

3*3 

4 

157,898 

4 

24-3 


4 - 

191,934 

4 10-3 

4 

116,254 

i 

4 

6-6 

' 4 

53,461 

4 

3-1 

4 361,649 

4 

21-2 
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Subsidiary Table III 1>. — Distribution of Musalnums b;/ 
Natural Division s and Taluks. 


Natural Divisions and 
Taluks. 


Number of Mahommj:i>a\s in 


1901. 

1*01. 

IS.,. 

1875. 

1 


‘> 

:> ’ 

4 : 

j) 

Western Division. 






1. Agastisvaram . . 


3,371 

3.387 , 

4,746 

3.M * ) 

2. Eraniel 


3,671 

4.00.3 

4,272 

4.401 

3. Yilavankod . . 

. . ! 

2,507 

2.087 

2.510 

2.307 

4. Nevyattinkara 


5,908 

5.143 

5.237 

5.200 

5. Trivandrum . . 


12,847 

0.300 

0.550 

0.144 

G. Chirayinkil . . 


15,981 

13,050 

i:u32 

11.0)05 

7. Quilon . . 


14,462 

13.03(3 

12.478 

10.503 

8. Karunagapalli 


15,697 

13.001 

10,775 

10.000 

0. Kartikapalli . . 


7,833 

7.075 

5,907 

5.450 

10. Ambalapuzha 


10,093 

10.133 

5,554 

0.42o 

1 1 . Shertallay 


4,759 

2.787 

3,706 

3.6:3s 

12. Parur . . 


4,702 

3.032 

2.026 


IS. Vaikam 


4,475 

3,423 

3.123 

3.04* 

14. Timvalla 


2,780 

2.175 

1.361 

1.580 

1.3. Mavelikara .. 


5,203 

4.134 

4.521 

4.303 

To'i al 


114,289 

97,308 

89,810 | 

87,832 

K<t tern Dict'i'ot. 




\ 


10. Tovala 


1,453 

1.184 : 

1,303 1 

1,245 

17. Kalkulam 

! 

2,839 

2.420 j 

; 2.322 

2.134 

18. Nedumangad . . 


5,811 

3,30k 

l 3.627 

2.058 

1 14 Kottarakara .. 


5,200 , 

4,550 

4.327 

4.0G1 

20. Pattanapuram 


5,686 

4.100 

! 2.505 

2.2^2 

21. Shencottuh 


2,820 j 

1,011 

1 

i 2,145 

I 

1,420 

22. Kunnattur 


3,701 

2,750 

i 2,507 

2,260 

23. Chengannur . . 


3,370 

2,843 

2.643 

2.407 

24. Clianganachery 


4,641 { 

3,42i) 

j 3.188 ! 

3,308 

2.7. Kottayam 


1,535 

1,151 

1 714 ; 

627 

20. Ettimuinur 


685 i 

483 

i 617 

5 98 

27. Munich il 


1,412 i 

1,084 

j 1.360 ! 

1.282 

28. Todupuzha .. 


3,205 

2,070 

| 2,678 i 

, 

2,380 

20. Muvattupuzha 


8,287 

0,442 

5 506 j 

5,377 

30. Kminatnud . . 


13,330 

11.386 

14,523 

13,538 

31. Alangad 


11,955 

11,386 

| 6,000 , 

0,152 

32. Cardamom Hills 


347 

643 

i 

151 

Ten al. 


76,277 

61,515 

i s^osa j 

52,224 

Total, State 


190,566 

158,823 

146,909 

140,056 


ni) 
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Subsidiary Table HI B. — Distribution of Sfusahnrms by 
iS a turn! Jdicisions and Taluks. 






Vakia i Ion 

: In. 

i; i: a-i 

( - 

) on Di> ii 

I* A" I 

(— )• 






1891 — 1901 . 


18X1—1 si 

n. 



1*75—18x1. 


1875 - 

1901 . 


X 

umber. 

Per- 
cent ag*-. 

X um) »er. 

Per- 

centage. 

Xumber. 

Per- 

centage. 

Number. 

Per- 

centage. 

5? 


0 

7 


<8 

o 


10 

11 

12 


10 


— 

lb 

— 0-5 



1.850 


! 

2*0 ’ 

4- 

040 

4- 

1 

] 

24 0 

— 420 


11-3 

1 

— 

304 

- 9-7 

— 

207 * 

— 

4-8 ! 

— 

210 

— 

4 9 

— 820 

— 

18*3 

2 

+ 

420 

- 20-1 

— 

423 ' 

— 

ic o j 

4- 

143 

-+- 

0*0 

-r 140 

4- 

5*3 

3 

+ 

705 

- 14-9 

- 

94 ; 

— 

1*8 ! 

4* 

31 

4- 

0 0 

-r 702 

4- 

13-5 

4 

T 

8.341 

t 35-1 

— 

53 

- 

0*6 ‘ 

4- 

415 

4- 

4 5 

-r 3,703 

4- 

40*5 

■ 5 

+ 

2.9:51 

+ 22-5 

— 

82 

- 

oc : 

-1- 

1.437 

+ 

12 0 

— 4.2*0 

4- 

33*6 

0 

T 

812 

- 5-9 

~r 

1.172 

+ 

0*4 1 

4- 

1,885 

4- 

17*8 

3,800 

4- 

36*5 

7 

+ 

2,b3G 

t 20-2 

+ 

2,286 

+ 

1 

21*2 | 

4- 

670 

+ 

0*7 

4- 5.001 

4- 

55-5 

X 

4- 

758 

+ 10-7 

+ 

1.168 

4* 

19*8 | 

+ 

44 

+ 

8*0 

+ 2.377 

4- 

43-6 

0 

— 

40 

— 0-4 

4- 

4.570 

+ 

824 : 

- 

3,800 

— 

41 0 

4- 073 

4- 

7*1 

10 

T 

1,072 

+ 70-8 

— 

010 

— 

1 

24*8 ; 

4" 

08 

4- 

19 

J- 1,121 

- 

30-8 

11 

4. 

1.070 

+ 29*5 

+ 

70b 

+ 

241 1 

4- 

21 

4- 

0*7 

-J- 1 707 

4- 

61-9 

12 

+ 

1.082 

+ 30-7 

+ 

000 

- 

9*0 

+ 

7.) 

4- 

2*5 

+ 1.427 

4- 

46-8 

13 

-r 

605 

+ 27-8 

~r 

814 

+ 

59*8 

- 

210 

— 

10*9 

4- 1,200 

4- 

75-9 

14 

+ 

LOGO 

+ 25*9 

— 

090 , 

- 


4* 

131 

4- 

30 

+ 810 

4- 

18-4 

15 

-f 

16,981 

+ 17*5 

+ 

7,498 

+ 

8*3 

t 

T 

1,978 

- 

2-3 

4- 26,457 

*4 

30-1 


+ 

*2.10 

+ 22*7 

_ 

11 ( 0 



9*1 i 

-L 

58 

4- 

4*7 

i 

J- 208 

4- 

16-7 

10 

4- 

410 ; 

+ 17*3 

+ 

98 ' 

~r 

42 1 

-U 

18X 

+ 

8*8 ■ 

+ <05 

| 4- 

33-0 

17 

+ 

2,503 

+ 75-7 

— 

019 ; 

— 

8*8 


goo 

4- 

22*0 

4* 2.853 

■ 4- 

96-5 

IS 

+ 

050 

+ 14-3 

+ 

223 ; 

+ 

5*2 

+ 

200) ; 

4- 

GO 

4- 1.100 

4~ 

28-0 

10 

+ 

1,517 j 

+ 35-4 

+ 

1,604 i 

+ 

02 5 

+ 

280 

+ 

12*4 

4- 3.404 

+ 

149-2 

20 

+ 

1.200 I 

+ 75-0 

— 

504 ' 

— 

24*9 

4- 

710 

+ 

50-1 j 

J- 1.301 

+ 

97-3 

21 

+ 

042 

I 34*1 

+ 

lb2 | 

+ 

0*2 

4- 

031 ' 

4' 

11*0 1 

4- 1.40)5 

+ 

63-3 

22 

+ 

527 ' 

+ 10*5 

+ 

200 

4* 

7 0 

+ 

140 

+ 

5*8 

-r 870» 

4- 

35-0 

20! 

i 

_u 

1,221 

- 35-7 

: + 

202 ' 

_L 

7*3 ; 

— 

120 

— 

0 0 

1 

4- 1.030 

4- 

40*3 

l 

24 i 

+ 

0*4 | 

4 33*4 

+ 

447 

+ 

00*5 

+ 

77 

+ 

120 ! 

4- OUS 

4* 

144*8 

2',! 

i 

+ 

1 

202 

-4 41-8 

— 

104 : 

— 

21*7 

+ 

80 , 

+ 

10*0 1 

4- 157 

+ 

29*7 

20 

+ 

028 

4 30*3 

| 

II 

27b ; 

- 

20 0 ; 

+ 

78 ; 

4_ 

01 I 

1 

•4 1 00 

4- 

10-1 

27 

+ 

520 

-+- 19*8 

— 

2 : 

— 

0*3 

4. 

2*0 

+ 

12*1 1 

4- 810 

+ 

34-2 

28 

+ 

1,845 

+ 20*6 

+ 

87b 1 

+ 

15*7 j 

+ 

189 | 

+ 

0*5 | 

+ 2.010 

T 

54*1 

20 

+ 

1,044 

f 171 

! - 

0,107 | 

— 

21 0 ' 

+ 

085 ! 

1 

+ 

™ i 

- 208 

— 

1-5 

0>0 

+ 

500 , 

+ 5*0 

+ 

4.4*0 

+ 

05 0 : 

+ 

748 | 

+ 

12*2 j 

4* ;>,803 

4- 

94-3 

31 

— 

200 

- 46*0 

+ 

coo : 

+ i: 

701*2 ' 

| 

— 

117 , 

— 

77 5 

i 

4- 100 

; + 129*8 

02 

+ 

14,762 

+ 24-0 

+ 

4,416 

+ 

7-7 | 


4,875 

+ 

9-3 

4 24 , 05 o 

'4 

46-1 


+ 

31,743 

+ 20-0 

o- 

11,914 i 

+ 

8-1 j 

+ 

6,853 

4 

4-9 

4 53,510 


36-1 
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Subsidiary Table III C. — Distribution of Christians bj/ 
Xtifuntl Dirisions ami Taluks. 





Xi mukii or (’hi;i> 

1 IAN< IN 



Xau'rai, Division^, and 
Tau*K\ 

1901. 

1*1*1. 

lN*l. 

1 * < . * . 


1 

; o 

! ~ 1 

:» 

4 

•- 

1. 

l '{> t On//. 

Agast is varum 

21,047 

1.7.22* ) 

I (1.0:17 

10.747 

2 

Eraniol 

31,C87 

20,050 

52,257 

5.2.747 

a. 

Vila a linked. . 

17,487 , 

0.710 

15.1*41* 

1* *14 

4. 

XLvyattiukara 

24,778 { 

1 1 xm 

15,7i 15 

15 0*5. 


Trivandrum*. 

14,226 

s.ooo 

*.070 

*.571 

0. 

Cliirayinkil . . 

2,403 

1 *4*1 

1.011 

1.701 

7. 

Quilon 

20,553 

17, .7:4* 

1 5 * i i 

15.051 

s. 

Karunagapalli 

10,947 

*.71*7 ; 

7.5.04 

7.54* 

0. 

Kartikapalli 

9,263 

x.020 

0.0*0 

0.51* 

10. 

Ambalapuzha 

26,296 

20.1*52 

10.441 

17.007 

11. 

Shertallay • . 

32,933 

24.1*10 

20.410 

20.000 

1*2. 

Parur 

21,261 

17.415 

17.000 

17.105 

vx 

Yaikum 

14,519 1 

11.501 

11.270 

0.50* 

14. 

Tiruvalla 

55,866 

42.254 

52.401 

51.552 

13 

Mavelikara • . 

18,612 

1 4,4 '5 

15.750 

14.401 


Toiai .. 

321,258 

240-166 

239,837 

238,463 

10. 

ii 1 

To raid 

4,784 

1.745 

2.015 

2,52* 

17. 

Kalkulam 

15,332 

0.057 

12.240 

Hi 07*1 

1*. 

Xedumangad 

3,328 

1.42:1 

*71 

1.120 

10. 

Ktittarakaru 

11,255 

1*,574 . 

0.214 

5 040 

20. 

Pattanapuram 

4,975 

:;,*25 

5.700 

5.301 

21. 

Shencottah 

1,058 

444 

810 

♦177 

22. 

Kunnattur - . 

11,442 

*,*22 

0,**!* 

0.0*4 

v;5. 

('honirannur 

33,420 

25.322 

20.152 

1 < , 1 . >5 

24. 

< 'lianyanavhery . . 

39,284 

2.; 0*14 

25.< *00 

21.752 

25. 

Kottayam 

36,644 

2*1.1 *7 

21.507 

1*005 

21 1. 

Ettumauur. . 

40,560 

:»* *,o*4 

27.205 

25.251 

27. 

Mmarhil 

38,815 

51 .005 

20.020 

2I1.105 

2^. 

Todupuzha 

10,909 

7 *12 

0.272 

5.000 

20. 

Muvattupuzha 

55,318 

4:1 *14 1 

5.0.2** 

5.1.147 

:iu. 

Kunnatnad.. 

41,825 

5*1.547 

5,0 *0d 

24,721 

21. 

Alan 

23,894 

21.515. 

24.771 

22.725 

‘12. 

Caidamom Hills .. 

3,286 

1 .25. ( 

*1 

. AK ) 


Tot A i. .. 

376,129 ! 

2SQ,745 

258,705 

230,560 


Total, State 

697,387 ! 

525,911 

498,542 

469,023 
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Subsidiary* Table III C — Distribution of Christians by 
Natural Divisions and Taluks. 

Variation : In( ri:a>e ( 4 ) on Di:( Uea>e ( — ). 


1891 

— 1901 . 

1SS1 — 1X01. J 

1875 — 1 SSI. i 

1875 - 

1901 . 

Number. 

Per- 

centage. 

Number, j P f r ' j 
centage. [ 

Number. "Per- j 

centage. 

Number. 

Per- 

centage. 

6 

7 

H 9 j 

, 10 1 11 

12 

1 IQ 

1 13 


+ 

5,827 

4 

38-3 


817 

- 

51 

- 

710 

- 

4*2 

4 

4.300 

4 

25-7 

1 

4 

4.437 

-i- 

16-6 

~ 

5,607 

- 

17*4 

- 

490 

- 

1*5 ! 

- 

1,660 

- 

5-1 

2 

4 

7.751 

4 

79-8 

- 

4,233 

- 

30*3 

— 

4,865 

- 

25*9 , 

- 

1,347 | 

- 

7-2 

3 

4 

12.784 

+ 108’6 

- 

3,715 

- 

23*6 

- 

274 

- 

1*7 

4 

8.795 ; 

4 

55-0 

4 

4 

5263 

4 

58-7 

- 

7 

- 

o-i 

4 

399 ' 

4 

47 

4 

5,655 

4 

66-0 

5 

4 

563 

4 

3 C -0 

— 

71 

- 

3-7 

4 

120 

4 

i 

6*7 

i 

4 

612 1 

4 

34-2 

6 

4 

3,015 

4 

17-2 | 

4 

3,661 ( 

4 

264 

4 

226 ' 

4 

1*7 j 

i 

4 

6,902 

4 

50-6 

7 

4 

2,150 

4 

24-4 

4 

1,403 

4 

190 

4 

46 

4 

0*6 ' 

4 

3,599 i 

4 

49-0 

8 

4 

1,237 

4 

15-4 

4 

1,340 i 

4 

20 0 

4 

168 

4 

2*6 | 

4 

2,745 

4 

42-1 

9 

4 

5,344 

+ 

25-5 

4 

1,511 i 

4 

7*8 

4 

1,534 

4 

8-6 , 

4 

8,389 | 

4 

46-8 

10 

4 

8.020 

+ 

32-2 

- 

1.503 ; 

- 

5*7 ' 

4 

326 : 

4 

1-2 j 

4 

6,843 ; 

4 

26-2 

11 

4 

3,946 

4 

22-8 ! 

- 

375 1 

- 

2*1 ; 

4 

525 ; 

4 

31 ’ 

4 

4,096 ; 

4 

23-9 

12 

4 

3,018 

+ 

26-2 1 

4 

231 ; 

4 

2*0 

4 

1,872 

4 

199 * 

4 

5,121 

4 

54-5 

13 

4 

13,610 

4 

32-2 

4 

9,765 | 

4 

301 

4 

1,159 

O - 

3*7 , 

4 

24.534 

4 

78-3 

14 

4 

4,127 

4 

28-5 j 

- 

1,254 j 

- 

8*0 

4 

1,338 

4 

9*3 

4 

4.211 

4 

29-2 

15 

4 

81,092 

+ 

33-8 

4 

329 

4 

01 

4 

1,374 

4 

0-6 

4 

82,795 

4 

34-7 


4 

3,039 

] 

+ 174-2 



870 

— 

333 

4 

287 ! 

4 

12*3 

4 

* 2.456 

4 105-5 

16 

4 

5,395 

4- 

54-3 

— 

2.309 j 

- 

18*9 * 

- 

4,730 

— 

27*9 

— 

1,644 

— 

9-7 

17 

4 

1,905 

+ 133-9 

4 

552 

4 

63-4 , 

- 

249 

— 

22*2 

4 

2,206 

4 

197-1 

18 

4 

1,681 

+ 

17-6 

4 

3.360 | 

4 

54*1 1 

4 

274 j 


4*6 , 

4 

5,315 

4 

89-5 

19 

+ 

1,150 

: + 

30-1 

i 

4 

35 

4 

0*9 , 

4 

399 I 

4 

11*8 ! 

4 

1,584 

4 

46-7 

20 

4 

614 

4 138-3 

- 

375 j 

— 

45*8 j 

4 

142 

4 

2i-o : 

4 

381 

4 

56-3 

21 

4 

2,620 

4 

29-7 

- 

1,067 ; 

— 

10-8 

4 

3,805 } 

4 

62*5 

4 

5,358 ' 

j 

4 

88-1 

22 

4 

8,098 

4 

32-0 

4 

5,190 

4 

25*8 

4 

2,979 j 

4 

17-4 

4 

16,267 i 

4 

94-8 

23 

4 

12,680 

4 

47-7 

4 

1,508 | 

4 

60 

4 

3,344 

4 

15*4 i 

4 

17 , 5,32 

4 

80-6 

24 

+ 

10,457 

4 

39-1 

4 

4,620 , 

4 

21*4 

4 

2,662 i 

4 

141 

+ 

17,739 

4 

93-8 

25 

4 

9,576 

1 + 

30-9 

4 

3,719 ; 

4 

136 

4 

2,014 

4 

8-0 

4 

15,309 

4 

60-6 

< 26 

4 

7,720 

! 4 

24-8 

4 

4.175 

( 4 

15-5 

4 

3,725 j 

4 

16*1 

4 

15,620 

4 

67-3 

>7 

4 

3,097 4 

39-6 

4 

1,540 ' 

4 

24 6 , 

4 

582 j 

i 

4 

10-2 

1 

+ 

5,219 ; 

4 

91-7 

,28 

4 

11,674 

| 4 

26-7 

! + 

4,356 

4 

il l i 

4 

5,141 j 

i 

4 

151 

-f 

21,171 ; 

4 

62-0 

29 

4 

5,278 

, + 

14-4 

! 4 

5,681 

, 4 

184 

4 

6,145 1 

4 

24*9 : 

-r 

17,104 1 

4 

69-2 

;. 3 o 

4 

2,381 

; + 

11-1 

- 

3,261 

j 

13*2 ! 

4 

2,049 

4 

9-0 , 

-j- 

1.169 . 

4 

5-1 1 31 

4 

2,019 

| 4 159-4 

i 

1 + 

1,186 

+ 1 , 404-2 ! 

' 

— 

424 ! 

— 

84*0 ! 

i 

4 

2 . 78 i ; 

4 

550-7 

.32 

4 

89,384 

i + 

31-2 

4 

28,040 

+ 

10-8 

4 

28,145 

4 

12-2 

4 

145,569 

4 

63-1 

f 

+ 170,476 

! + 

32-4 

4 

28,369 

4 

5-7 

4 

29,519 

1 4 

6-3 

4 

228,364 ! 

i 

4- 

48-7 

; 
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Subsidiary Table IV. — Distribution of Christians b >/ Hare ami Denomination. 


Dk NOMINA MON. 

1 Foreion. 

Eurasian. Nat 

\ r. 

1 

1 

r [\ » 1 A 1 

Per 

» K N 1 - 

Adi OI 

Males, F V‘- 
1 males 

t . 

Males 

Males. 

mules 

I\ males 

EACH 

*>E( 1 

10 | U V 

Tut A I . 

1 

: - i 3 

4 

0 i o 

7 

> 

0 

1. Anglican Communion 

J 229 13* 

137 

1 

135 | 31 WO ’ 

3V257 

78,886 

j 

11*3 

2. Baptist ... 

••! •• 



32 

i 

80 


3. Congregationalism 

• •i »l •• 


0 

8 

11 


4. Indefinite beliefs 

i 


.. | 541 

i 

510! 

1,051 

•') 

o. Luthern and allied denominations j 7 


. 

! D ! 

! 

2 ! 

11 


0 . Methodist 

i i 


1 ! 
.. 1 3! 


3 


7. Minor Denomination 

| ! 

. j 13 5 

1 

; 1 

4 ; 3.372 1 

j 

3.331 ; 

6,726 

TO 

Presbyterian .. 

. i 101 3 

; 3; 

1 i 

1 ,; j 3 

1 

26 


1*. Roman ... 

. . | 00 ! 40 

i i 

1 

| 570 

i 

532 j 05.733 

1 

1 

05,038 132,588 

19 0 

1 U. Salvationist 

I 

. I ii r, 

i 1 

1 

! j 

.. ! 1.710 

1 

1 ,828 ’ 

i 

3,547 

. > 

11. Syrian (Jacobite) 

1 j . . 


02.033 

H9.-29K . 181,932 

20. 1 

12. Syrian (Reformed) 

.. j .. 

| 

| 

i .. t 19.153 

l*.(Ui> 1 

37,199 

5*3 

13. Syro- Roman . 

i 


. . ! 118.2*3; 

114.153 ' 232,439 

.13-3 

14. Denominations not returned 

10 j 2 

! 

37 J 1 1.954 

10X10 ‘ 

22,888 

3 3 

T‘>l A I 

335 199 

i 

775 

1 i 

714 353,427 341,937 697,387 

i i 

100-0 
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Subsidiary Table V . — -Distribution In/ principal lieliyions of 10.000 of the Population 
of each Natural Division ami Taluks. — I. If "extern Division. 


r 


! 

Hindus. 




Musalmans. 


Christians. 

N.\ IT HAL 

Dr. i on an i) 

Proportion per 10,000. 



Proportion per 10,000. 

Proportion per 

10 000. 


Tall ks. 














1901. l*iU. 

1881. 

i 1875. 


1901. 

[ 

i 1891. 

1881. 

1875. 

1901. j 

1891. 


1 

o 

3 

4 

n 


0 

7 

8 

9 

io i 

11 

Western l)irt>iou. 

i 

| 






, 





1. 

Agasi is vara m 

* 7.38S-8 7 

807*2 

i ,508*1) 

7.482*4 

300*5 

388*2 

000*9 | 

405*0 

2.250*7 1 

1,744*0 

•> 

Eraniel 

0,844*8 7 

()77*5 

0,741*9 

0.511*1 

333*2 

j 380*8 

381*0 

420*8 

2.822*0 

2,535*7 

•> 

Vilavankod . . 

7,49< )‘2 8 

277*5 

7.638-2 

0,954 

7 

3150 

304*0 

300*2 

340 3 , 

2,194*8 ! 

1,417*9 

4. 

Xeyyattinkara 

7.807*4 8,452 7 

8.102*9 

8.003 

4 

422*1 

; 404*4 

474*3 1 

490*5 

1,770*5 

1.082-9 

5. 

Trivandrum . . 

7,982*5 8 

. 5. )! H ) 

8.200*8 

8,235*8 

957*3 

1 849-2 

928*2 ; 

910*0 

1.0GO-1 ■ 

800*7 

o. 

Chirayinkil . . 

* 8,370*5 8,4S(>5 

8,272*3 

8,407*4 

1,410*5 

1,331*7 

1,508*2 

1,329*0 

213*0 ' 

187*8 

7. 

Quilon 

7,208-8 7 

441*4 

7,570*2 

7,714-8 

1.115-4 

| 1,119-5 

1,150*4 

998*5 

1/.RV2 1 

1.438*3 

8. 

Karunagapalli 

7,85*)* 7 7 

991*5 

8.201*8 

1 8,172*8 

1.202-7 

1.200*2 

1,006*4 

1,057*5 

8.80-0 i 

808*3 

9. 

Kartikapalli . . 

8,235*1 8 

55 1 *7 

8,403*7 

8,508-1 

809*5 

! 709*4 

720*0 1 

079*8 

957*4 

872*9 

10. 

Ambalapuzha 

6,504*0 6 

719*1 

7.315 4 

0,930*3 

952*8 

, 1,009*5 

590*5 ' 

1,058*2 

2.482*5 

2.2114 

n. 

Slier tallay 

72124*4 7 

037*7 

7.3507 

7.413*1 

337*8 

| 23?7 

325*9 ; 

310*5 

2.337*0 , 

2,124*0 

12. 

Parur 

0,300*0 6.446*9 

0.057*7 

0,051* 

2 

005’t: 

012*7 

472*2 . 

482*9 

3.009-t? , 

2,921*0 

13. 

Vaikam 

7.004*8 8,149*0 

8,110*4 

8.275*0 

472*4 

424*0 

408*7 

422*5 

1.532*8 

1.420*4 

14. 

Tiruvalla 

5,838*3 0,362*3 

0.713*0 

0.035* 


197*3 

178*1 

132*1 

101*5 

3,904*2 : 

3.459*0 

10. 

Mavelikara » . 

7,950*5 8.203*1 

8.180*4 

8,278*8 

440*5 ! 399*0 

i 

404*9 ; 

I i 

4023 

1.597*0 ! 

1,397*9 


Total . . 

7, <122-8 7,721-9 7,665-8 7,630-7 

676-0 656-6 

635-7 

637-6 

1,900-3 

i 

1,620*6 

Subsidiary 

Table V.- 

-Distribution by principal Religions of 10.000 of the Population 



o f each Natural Division and Taluk 

— T Western Division . 





Christian 

>. .An i mists. 


Variation Per 10,000: Increase ^4-1 

OR De(*rease( — ). 


Natural 

Proportion per Proportion 

mm. \ 


187 

*5 to 1891. 



1891 to 1901 



Division and 



iu.wv. 









Taluks. 













1881. 

1875. 

1901. 

Hindus. 

Musal- ! 

Chris- 

Hindus. 

Musal- i 

Chris- 









mans. 

turns. 

mans 

tians. 


1 

12 

13 

14 


15 

10 ; 

17 

18 

19 ' 

20 

Weteni Dirhio/t. 

1 





! 



. i 


1. 

Agastisvaram 

2.0:10*5 

' 2,052*0 , 


4 

384 8 

— 77-4 ! 

— 307*4 

— 478*4 

i 

— 27*7 ’ 

4- 506*1 

o 

Eraniel 

. . ! 2.877*1 

, 3,008*1 


a 

500*4 

— 34*0 j 

— 532*4 

— 232*7 

— 53*0 

+ 280*3 

3. 

Vilavankod 

. . , 2.001*0 

i 25 

05*0 . 

13-2-8 

4 

1,322*8 

— 35*7 1 

—1.287*1 

— 787*3 

+ 10*4 , 

4- 770*9 

4. 

Ney yattinkara 

1.422*8 

! l.f 

00*0 ! 

144*2 

+ 441K1 

— 20*1 ; 

— 423*1 

— 045*3 

— 43*3 

4- 687*0 

5. 

Trivamlrum 

871*0 

8* >3*0 

18*5 

+ 114-2 

— 014 ; 

— 52*9 

— 307*5 

+ 108*1 

+ 259*4 

6. 

Chiraymkil 

219*5 

203*0 

100*9 

+ 13*1 

+ 2*7 

— 15*8 

— 110*0 

+ 8U8 

4- 25*2 

7. 

Quilon 

. . 1 279-:i 

| 1,280*7 

197*8 


- 273*4 

+ 121*0 

4- 151*0 

— 142*0 

- 4*1 

+ 140*9 

8. 

Karunagapalli 

. . 731*8 

l F 

’09*7 

33*4 

_ 

181-3 

4- 142*7. 

-|- 38*8 

— 134*8 

+ 02*5 

4- 72*3 

9. 

Kartikapalli 

. • 815*7 

812*1 

5*7 


- 150*4 

+ 89*0 

4- 6l )*8 

— 124 0 

4- 40*1 

4- 84*5 

10. 

Ambalapuzha 

2,088*1 

2,011*5 ■ 

.1 


- 211*2 

+ 11*3 

p 199*9 

— 154*5 

— 116*7 

+ 2711 

11. 

Shert allay 

2,323*2 

2.270*1 

*3 

4- 224*0 

— 78*8 

— 1 4o*5 

— 313*3 

• + 100-1 1 

4- 212*9 

12. 

Parur 

2.854*8 

2,853*4 


- 

204-3 

T 129*8 

4- 07*0 

— 140-9 

+ 52*9 

-r 88*0 

13. 

Vaikam 

1.474*9 

l,: 

502*5 i 


- 

120-0 

4- 2*1 

+ 123*9 

— 154*2 

t 4r8 

+ 100*4 

14. 

Tiruvalla .. 

3,154*4 

3.: 

>05*0 

30-1 

- 

- 273*2 

4* 10 0 

-f- 250*1) 

— 524*0 

| + 19*2 

4- 504*0 

10. 

Mavelikara 

1,-1 08- 7 

1 i; 

518*9 i 

130*1 

- 

75*7 

— 3*3 

t * 9*0 

: — 240*0 

i + 47-5 

-r 199*1 


Total. 

.. 1,697-8 

i 

j 1,731-1 

55-8 

+ 

91-2 

4- 19-0 

—110-5 

-299-1 

J + 19-4 

1 

4-279*7 


[Note. — As Antmi&ts have nit been separately shown at t* e previous Censuses, figures tor H'tkIus and Aniim>ts together are given 
in this Table tor purports of comparison ] 



l-<> RELIGION. [CHAP. 


Subsidiary Table V. — Distribution by principal Religions of 10,000 of the Population 
of each Natural I tic is ion awl Taluks— 11. Eastern Division. 




Hindus. 



Musalmax-l 


ClIKIS 

1 1 AN >. 

Xaiural 
Division and 
Taluks. 

Proportion per 10,000. 

Proportion per 1 o,000. 


Proportion pel* 
10,000. 


1901 . 

1891. 

1881. 

1875. 

1901 . 

1891. 

issi. 

1*75. 

1901 . 

1891. 

1 

2 

3 

4 



5 

6 

7 ' 

8 

9 

10 

11 

K< / *te t'fi Di ci ' i * m , 

16. Tovala 

! 

8,075*6 

9,015*5 

8,705*2 

8,794-3 

448*3 

398*0 1 

430-6 

420 I 

1.476*1 

586 5 

1 7. Kalkulain 

7,413*3 

7.922*3 

7.608-2 

6,925*0 

404*1 

406*9 

3S1-2 

31.V4 

2.182*0 

1.6,70*8 

18. X cdumangad 

8,6)51*5 

9,147*5 

9,138*5 

9,144*5 

857*4 

596*1 ; 

694*7 

620*5 

491 1 

256-4 

19. Kottarakara 

7 864*3 

8,025*1 

8,115*1 

8,117*9 

674*7 

636*2 

773 7 

76,4*3 

1,460*5 

1.33v7 

20. Pattaaapuram 

; 7,845*7 

7,973*5 

8,285*4 

8.459*1 

1.1 ; 7*0 

1.056/9 

6)92*0 

619*8 

1.003*5 

96)9*6 

21. Shencottah .. 

' 9.004*1 

9,359-6 

9,027*5 

9.267-6 ? 

723 6 

502*0 

To; Vs 

497*0 

271*5 

138*4 

22. Kunnattur 

8,153*6 

8,425*0 

8,008*6 

8,607*1 

451*3 

375*2 

414*2 

378 0 

1,395*1 

1,199*8 

23. Chengannur . . 

6,610*4 

7,002*4 

7,198*7 

7,414*4 

310*5 ' 

302 6 : 

325*1 

328*6 

3,079*1 

2.695*0 

24. Changanachery 

5,342*4 

5,981*9 

6,185*8 

6.390-1 

492*1 

4o i *7 

429*9 

476*5 

4.10t/*) 

3.560*4 

25. Kottayam 

5,952*5 

6,453*9 

6,571*o 

6.791*0 

16*2*7 : 

149*3 * 

108*4 

103*0 

3.884*8 

3 396*8 

20. Ettumanur . . 

5,652*4 

6,106*7 

j 6,473-2 

6,647*3 

72*2 

59*7 | 

78*1 

68*7 

4,275*4 

3,833*6 

27. Minachil 

j 4,310*7 

4,634*7 

I 5,047-4 

5,393*9 

199*7 

1x0*7 ; 

238*2 . 

241*2 

5.489*6 : 

5,184*6 

23. Todupuzha . . 

■ 5,666*7 i 

5,838*4 

' 6,3201 

1 

6,540*5 

984*0 

1,061*8 

1,101*1 

1.023*0 

3,349*3 

3,099*8 

29. Muvattupuzha 

| 5,0200 

5.137*7 

5,301*3 

5,688*7 

648*8 i 

625*4 

583*0 

586*5 

4.331*2 i 

4,236*9 

30. Kunuatnad . . 

| 5,586*7 

5,797*2 ! 

5,859*6 

6,048*9 

1,066*6 i 

998*3 ; 

1,324*8 

1,395*4 

3.346*7 | 

3.204*5 

31. Alangad 

5,148*4 | 

5,363*2 

5,255*6 ; 

5 550*7 

1,617*7 1 

1,604*6 , 

1.033*7 

947*9 

3.233*3 1 

3,031*8 

32. Cardamom Hills 

8,212*5 | 

8.695*3 

9,815*3 j 

7,363*4 

160-7 1 

437*2 1 

54*6 

606*9 

1,522*1 ; 

861*4 

Total . . 

6 , 411-9 6 , 762-7 6 , 805-2 6 , 9 * 71-1 

' ' 1 ( 

604-6 

571-8 

5 * 77-6 

559-2 

2 ? S 81-5 

2 , 665-4 

Total, State ... 

6 , 990 - 87 , 318-4 7 , 311-5 7 , 364-2 

645-5 

621-0 

611-8 

6 C 5-9 

2 , 362-3 

2 , 060-1 


Subsidiary Table V. — Distribution by principal Reliy ions of 10,000 of the Population 
of each Natural Division and Taluks. — II. Eastern Division. 


Natural 
Division and 

4’ M VKS 

Chris 

HAN'S. 

Animists. 

Variation per 10,0)0 : Ini 

IT ASK (4- ) 

or Dei re. 

tSEI^ 


Proportion per 
10,000. 

Proportion 

per 

10.000. 

1 

875 to 1891 


1 

891 to 1901 




18S1. 

1875. 

1901 . 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Chris- 

tians. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Chris- 

tians. 

1 

' 12 

“ i 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


20 

E<i'tern Din ion. 












16. Tovala 

864*2 

785*6 

31*8 

+ 221*2 

— 

22*1 

— 1991 

— 9:59-9 

4- 50*3 

+ 

889-6 

17. Kalkulam 

2,010-6 

2,731*0 

144*8 

+ 997*3 


03-5 

— 1,06>0*8 

— 509-4 

— 2-8 

+ 

511*8 

18. Nedumangad 

166)*8 

235*0 

551*4 

+ 3*0 

— 

24*4 

+ 21*4 

— 496/0 

4- 201*3 

+ 

234*7 

19. Kottarakara 

1,111*2 

1,117*9 

3990 

— 92*8 

+ 

128-1 

4- 220*8 

— 16,0*8 

4- 38*5 

+ 

1‘>1*H 

2< 6 Pattanapuram . . 

1,022*6 

921-1 

1,2200 

— 485*6 

+ 

437*1 

+ 48-5 

— 127*8 

+ 90*1 

+ 

33*9 

21. Shencottah 

26)8*7 

235*4 

5*1 

+ 92*0 

+ 

5*0 

— 97* > 

— 355 5 

- 221*6 , 

+ 

133*1 

22. Kunnattur 

1.577*2 

1,014*9 

21*0 

— 182*1 

— 

*2*8 

| 4- 184*9 

— 271*4 

+ 76/1 

+ 

195*3 

23. Chengannur 

2,476 *2 

2,257*0 

72*2 

— 412*0 

— 

26*0 

+ 43,8*0 

— 392 0 

+ 7*9 

+ 

38-1*1 

24. Changanachery • . 

3,384*3 

3.133-4 

64*6 

— 408*2 1 

— 

18*8 

+ 42 r0 

— 6,39*5 

4- 34*4 

+ 

605*1 

25. Kottayam 

3.320- 1 

3,106*0 

7*6 

— 337*1 ! 

+ 

46/3 

+ 2*0*8 

— 501*4 

+ 13*4 ! 


488*0 

26. Ettumanur 

3,448*7 

3,284*0 

8*1 

— 54< H> 

— 

90 

+ 549*6 

— 454*3 

4- 12*5 ' 

+ 

441*8 

27. Minachil 

4.714*4 

4,364 9 

29*3 

— 759'2 j 

— 

60*5 

+ 819*7 

— 324*0 ! 

i 4- 190 : 

+ 

305*0 

28. Todupuzha 

i 2,578*8 

I 2,436*5 

152*0 

; — 702*1 

-f 

38-8 

4- 663*3 

— 171*7 

1 — 77*8 

+ 

249 5 

29. Muvattupuzha . • 

! 4,115*7 J 

3,721*8 

42*4 

— 551*0 

+ 

38*9 

4- 5121 

— 117*7 

+ 23*4 ; 

+ 

94*3 

30. Kurnatnad 

| 2,815*6 

2,548*2 

6*4 

— 251 7 

1 — 

397*1 

+ <556-3 ! 

— 210*5 

+ 68-3 | 

. + 

142*2 

31. Alangad 

1 3,711*3 1 

3,501*4 

i 

i — 187*5 

+ 

656*7 

— 409-6 

— 214*8 

1+13 1 

+ 

201*5 

32. Cardamom Hills 

l 130*1 

2,029*7 ! 

| 789*3 

4-1,331*9 

— 

169*7 

—1.108 3 

— 482*8 

— 276*5 ! 

+ 

66)0*7 

Total. ... 

2 , 617*2 

2 , 468-9 

148-6 

— 208-4 

+ 

12-6 

+ 196-5 

— 350*8 

i 

-t- 32-8 

+ 316-1 

Total? State ... 

2 , 076-3 

2 , 029-2 

95-5 1 

— 45 - 8 ; 

4~ 

151 

1 + 30-9 

- 327-6 

+ 24-5 

+ 302-2 



III.] 


RELIGION. 


127 


Subsidiary Table VI. — Statement shoicim/ the classification of 

Christian sects. 



SE r 'T RETURNED IN’ THE | 

Census Schedule. 

j 

{ 

j 

Strength ; 
of Sect. I 

i 

Sect unpf.r which included 
in Table XVII. 


1 

2 

3 

1. 

Anglican Church . . . . . . ... 

t 

1 

10,384 ! 

Anglican Communion. 

2. 

Baptist ... . . . . . . . . j 

80 ! 

Baptist. 

3. 

Brother Mission . . 

21 

Minor Denominations. 

4. 

Church Mission . . . . . . . . 1 

i 

8,907 ! 

Anglican Communion. 

5. 

Church of America 

31 

Anglican Communion. 

6. 

Church of England 

1744 

Anglican Communion. 

7. 

Church of Ireland 

2 

Anglican Communion. 

8. 

Church of Scotland . . . . . . , 

10 

Presbyterian. 

9. 

Congr egationalis t 

11 

C ongregat ionalist . 

10. 

Episcopalian 

2 

Anglican Communion. 

11. 

Free Church 

3 

Presbyterian. 

12. 

Heathen Convert 

1 

Minor Denominations. 

13. 

London Mission 

6.098 

Minor Denominations. 

14. 

Lutheran 

11 

Lutheran and allied denominations. 

15. 

Methodist 

•4 

• > 

, Methodist. 

10. 

Presbyterian 

6 

Presbyterian. 

17. 

Protestant . . . . . . . . • ■ : 

59.810 

Anglican Communion 

18. 

Roman Catholics . . 

132,588 

l Roman. 

19 

Salvationist . . . . . . . . 

3,547 

1 Salvationist. 

20, 

Scotch Mission 

1 

* 

I 

, Presbyterian. 

i 

21 

S. P. G. Mission 

6 

i 

1 Anglican Communion 

22. 

Syrian (Jacobite). . 

181.932 

* Syrian (Jacobite) 

23. 

Syrian (Reformed) . . . . . . ; 

37.199 

Syrian (Reformed). 

24. 

Syro-Roman 

232.439 

j Syro-Roman. 

23. 

U n denominational 

6 

Minor Denomination? 

20,. 

Yuymnayam 

1 

1,051 

Indefinite Beliefs. 
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RELIGION. 


Subsidiary Table VII. — Percentage of Urban Population follotcino 

tack main lielujion . 


Towns. 


Hindu. 


M COALMAN. 

i 

t 

Christian 

1 


Persons. 

Males. 

F emales Persons.- 

Males. 

Females 

Persons. 

i 

i 

Males. Female** 

1 

1 9 

“ 

3 

4 

5 

6 

, 7 

8 

9 

10 

1 . Nagercoil 

7 7*7 

77*7 

1 

77*3 

10*0 

9‘K 

10*1 

12-3 

12 5 

121 

2. Trivandrum 

82-7 

82*5 

82*8 

7-1 

7*4 

6*7 

10-2 

10*0 

10*5 

3. Quilon 

53*9 

53*5 

54*2 

19-2 

19*9 

18*6 

26-9 

26*6 , 

27*2 

4. Kayankulum 

62*3 

61*4 

63*1 

19-1 

19*8 

18*4 

18-6 

is** , 

18*5 

5. Alleppey 

47*9 

4s*5 

47*3 

28-7 

27*7 

29*7 

23*4 

23*8 , 

23-0 

6 . Parur 

76-3 

70’8 

76*8 

7-5 

7*6 

7*4 

15-2 

15*5 : 

t 

14*S 

7. Shen cot tali 

90-6 

, 90*1 

91*2 

8-8 

9 > 

8*4 

•6 

.7 1 

4 

8. Chaiiganacherv . . 

51-3 

r*oo 

52*6 

12-8 

13*0 

! 12*5 

35*9 

37*0 , 

31*9 

9. Kotta\am.. 

53*6 

52 

51*7 

3*8 

4*1 

i 

:vw 

42-6 

! 43*3 : 

417 

Total. State . 

68-9 

68*5 

69*3 

12-1 

12*2 

12*0 

18-9 

i 

19-2 

18-6 







RELIGION. 


Subsidiary Table VIII. — -Percentage of main Religionists in 
the Urban population of each Taluk . 


Population. 


Hindu 


Musalmas. 


Christian. 


’(Persons J Males] i Persons.: Males ! jPersons.iMales L^f ~ :Persons.iMales ^, e " 


2 3 4 


6 I 7 


{ 9 j 10 j 11 j 12 ! 13 


1. Ag&stUv&ram , 27*6 ! 27*7 i 27-5 i 29'0 29 0 


29*0 76-2 76*8 j 75*7 | 15-0 I 15*5 14*7 


2. Trivandrum .. j 43*1 44*1 42*1 j 44-8 ! 45*7 j 43*8 \ 31-8 J 33*6 j 29*8 41-6 [ 42*2 40*9 


3. Quilon .. .. ! 12-1 12*4 i 11*8 9-2 ! 9*4 8*9 j 20'9 ! 21*3 1 20*4 | 205 t 20*7 20*3 i 


4. Kartikapalli .. 5*7 5*9] 5*5 l 4 - 4 ! 4*5! 4*2 

i I ; ; 

5. Anib&lapuzha 22*8 J 23*1 | 22*5 I 16"7 1 17*3 1 16*2 


13-0 I 13*2 : 12*8 1 11-1 j H*2 10*9 


67*8 66*6 ‘ 69*1 I 21-3 j 21*6 21*0 


6. Parur .. .. 18*3 18*7 18*0 ! 22'2 J 22*6 21*8 20*8 f 21*1 j 20*5 9-3 9*6 8*9 

j i I ! j 

7. Shencattah .. 23-2 21 7 24*7' 23’4 \ 21*9 24*8 \ 28-2 26*1 30*6 4-8 5*5 4*0 

I I ' 

I ' t 

8. Changanachery 15*1 14*8 15*4 14-7 I 14*2 15*3 39*3 37*2 41*7 13-0 13T 13*0 

9. Kottayam .. 18*6 18*8 18*4 16-8 J 16*7 16*9 43*8 44*6 42*8 20-4 21*0 19*7 

| 

Total? State. 6*2 6*3 6-2 6-2 I 6-3 6'2 11-6 11-6 11-7 5*0 5-1 4-9 


[NOTE-— For the purpose of this Table the Town? of Alleppey and Kayankulam are taken as lying wholly within the Taluk 
of Ambalapuzha and Kartikapalli respectively.] 
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Chapter. Ill 


Diagram NQ 4 

Showing Proportion of the population returning each religion 



s/ietv the proport ions re turning each rehqion.The figures on the perpendicular line slioiv the percentages. 


Lithographed i» Survey Office Trivandrum °* ce Tnva.drua. 
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Chapter III 


Diagram NQ 6 

Showing- the distribution , per 1000 of the population 
of Hinduism, Mahommedanism and Christianity, in 
Travancore and other States & Provinces. 
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Chapter. Ill 


Diagram N9 7. 

Comparing the proportions oi‘ Hindus (Including Animists) 
Musalmans & Christians per 10,000 of the population 
at the Censuses of 1875 > 1881.1891 & 1901. 
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Chapter. III. 


Diagram Nb 8 

Showing the distribution of Christianity by sects 
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Chapter. Ill 


Diagram N9 9. 

Showing the Talukwar distribution of Christianity by main Sects. 







CHAPTER IV. 

AGE. 

(TABLE VII.) 


DO. The law of natural sequence— 100. The age record at this and the previous 
Censuses — 101. Comparison with other States and Provinces — 102. Artificial 
causes of irregularities — 103. Their remedy — 104. T aviation in the strength 
of age-periods — 105 . Aye and sex — 106. Age and religion — 107. Useful and 
dependent ages — 108. Ages of urban and rural population — 109. Mean age 
— 110. Centenarians — 111. Adjustment of age statistics. 


99. “The normal distribution of a community by age” in the words ol 

Mr. Baines, “implies a gradual decrease in the number 
The law of natural j n eac h year of life, the difference between each year 

stsqaence. an( j its predecessor, after early youth, growing wider 

as the age increases.” Under normal conditions the recorded ages of a population 
are expected to conform tojthis law of natural sequence. In other words, the birth 
rate and the death-rate remaining constant, the figures for each successive period 
of life should exhibit a gradually descending order. As Mr. Bourdillon remarks 
in his Report on the Census of Bengal, 1881: — 


tw It is hardly necessary to point out that during a series of average years, and putting 
aside all abnormal causes tending to check the annual replenishment of the population, 
such as an unusually low birth-rate or an unusually heavy infant death-rate, of all the 
children living on a certain date, the number under one year of age will be larger than 
those who have already lived through one year, the number of those of one year of age will 
outnumber those of two years of age, and so on. Inasmuch as while the actual number of 
children born in any year cannot by any means be subsequently increased, their numbers are 
reduced by death every month that passes. It is true that the death-rate of children under 
one year of age is everywhere much higher than that of children in subsequent years of life, 
but this truth does not affect the argument, because although the death-rate, be., the propor- 
tion of deaths to living children of the same age, may be greatly lowered in subsequent veai>, 
it is impossible that the number of children born in auv one year should ever be absolutely in- 
creased. The natural condition of affairs is, therefore, a sudden fall from the number of births 
to the number of children alive under one year of age, owiug to the heavy- infant mortality 
already stated, and a decrease from that point, more or less gradual, in proportion to the relative 
death-rate of each age period.” 


To add the words of Mr. Drew by way of further explanation : — 


fcfc Supposing that the same number of persons is born every year, and that the rate of 
mortality for each age remains constant, the persons born in one rear will lose a certain pro- 
portion in each successive year, and therefore the number alive of those born in one year will 
be less by a gradually increasing difference than those born in each preceding year. As a 
matter of fact, under ordinary circumstances, the number born every year increases instead 
of remaining stationary, and this would emphasize the difference between each year.”* 


Bombay Census Report, 1S91 
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chap. iv. The age statistics of European countries furnidi striking instance in illustration 

p&ra. loO. u j* truth of this law. The returns for tour ot them are given in the margin. Tue 
first five years of life are shown separately and from the fifth year onward* the ages 
are grouped into five-year periods up to the sixtieth year. The ages (30 and above are 

then thrown together in a single 
group. Illuming the eye down 
the columns of figures entered 
against the quinquennial periods, 
we see that, in regard to both 
males and females, the numbers 
living in each group diminish as 
we advance in the scale of ages 
except in the ease of France 
which shows at the 20-25 period 
an excess over the immediately 
preceding group. The decline 
begins among both the sexes 
at the age-period 5-10, and 
continues till the period 55-50, 
inclusive. As all persons living at 
theagesof 60 and above are shown 
together, their number is larger 
than that of any of the im- 
mediately preceding age-groups. 
Looking at the figures in the ages below five, we notice that in Prussia and Austria 
the sequence is well kept throughout, while in England and France the drop at age 
1 is followed bv a rise at age 2. From age 2, however, the numbers in the 
last two countries as in the case of the others decrease till the fifth vear of 
fife. The total number of children, male and female, in the age-group 5-10, 
i^ everywhere less than the total below five. The age distribution in all these 
European countries thus conforms to the law of decreasing sequence and indi- 
cates what may be expected under ordinary conditions, provided a correct re- 
cord is obtained. 

100. It is necessary, therefore, to enquire whether the age returns of this and 
The ag-e record at this and the previous Censuses conform to this law of natural 
previous Censuses. sequence and if so, to what exent. 

SriisiDi\KY T ables II & IV 

The instruction regarding the return of ages was that each person should state 
the age at last birthday. The ages so returned have been compiled, as in the case 
of the European countries, by single years for the first five years of life and then by 
quinquennial periods up to sixty, the ages 60 and above being thrown together in 
one group. The absolute numbers thus arrived at are entered for easy reference 
in Subsidiary Table IV and compare l with those of the previous Censuses. The 
same reduced to a base of 10,000 is shown in Subsidiary Table II. 

Examining the proportions per 10,000 returned at ages below 5, we find that 
the fall at age 1 is succeeded by a rise at age 2. At age 3, the number rises still 
further but drops at age 4. Taking the males separately, there is at the age of 
two a larger number of infants than under one year ; while in the case of 
females an equal number is found at these ages. At age 3, the children of either 
sex are more numerous than at any of the preceding ages. At age 4, the number 
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diminishes ; hut in regard to males, it is greater than that at each of the first three 
annual periods. 

Taking next the numbers shown against the twelve quinquennial periods into 
which the ages above 4 have been divided, a decrease in strength is noticed under 
each, except in the period 25-30. Here, the proportion is in excess of that im- 
mediately preceding by 1*1 in the case of males, *4 in regard to females, and *8 
when both sexes are taken. The successive age-periods, however, differ in the 
amount ot decrease shown by them, in some there being no decrease and in others 
only a very slight one. It is also seen that the number returned in the first 
quinquennium is, in the case of males, higher than the total of the ages below 
5 by ‘4 per cent. 

Diagram No. 10 illustrates the age distribution of 10,000 of either sex at this 
Census. 

The age returns of the 1881 and 1891 Censuses disclose similar features. At 
these enumerations the figures for each successive vear of infant life seem to on 
increasing. As observed in the 1891 Census Report: — ‘‘In a correct Census the 
infants under 1 year ought to predominate, after which the figures for each 
successive year up to 4 should gradually decrease. We have here instead a uniform 
ascent from the figures for babies under 1 to those for children of 3, after which 
there is a deficit in the number for the vear 4.” The 1881 Census gave much the 

* C. 

same result, with the difference that, while in 1891 the increase was noticed up to 
age 4 where there was a fall in both sexes, in 1881, it was kept up till the fifth 
year. Thus both in 1881 and 1891, the children aged three years were twice as 
numerous as infants under one year who instead of being the most numerous were 
fewer than persons at any of the other ages below five. 

In the quinquennial periods, however, the diminishing sequence in the numbers 
returned under each seems to have been well kept up, except in the period 25-30 
where, in the case of males at both the Censuses and in regard to females at the 1891 
Census, the decline was suddenly converted into a rise. It is further seen that the 
total number of children between 5 and 10 years of age exceeds those under five 
years in respect of both the sexes at the 1881 Census and of males in 1891. The 
want of uniformity in the decrease at each successive quinquennium is also notice- 
able in the returns of the previous Censuses. 

An examination of the age record thus shows that the number at each successive 
vear of infant life increases, that in the quinquennial periods the numbers diminish at 
each succeeding age-group with one exception and that the variations between 
one period and another are not uniform. 

Diagram Xo. 11 compares the age distribution for both the sexes together at 
this and the previous Censuses. 


101. These peculiarities in the age returns are not confined to Travancore. 
Comparison witn other T H V were observed in those of the other States and 

States and Provinces. Provinces in 1881 as well as in 1891 and are observ- 

sviiMiJiAKY table v. able in the age records of this Census too, so far as 

the Tables that have been yet received go to show. The returns reduced to a base 
of 10,000 are shown in a separate Table and compared with those of Travancore. 


CHAP. XV. 
PA&A. 101. 
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ch ap. iv. On an examination of these proportions, it is noticed that the fall at age 1 
par a. 101. ; s everywhere succeeded by a continuous rise till age 4 where a drop occurs 
in some of the States and Provinces. In the five-year periods that fol- 
low, the usual gradation is observed till we reach the fourth age-group 20 - 2 . 1 , 
where the number suddenly rises. In the two succeeding periods, the rise 
alternates with a fall according to some returns and in others, continues uninter- 
rupted. In the seventh quinquennium, there is again a resilience and from this 
period the tendency to see-saw becomes very pronounced. x\ glance at Diagram 
Xo. 12 which compares the age distribution of England, India and Travancore 
will show how the curve for all India which represents the sum of these 
peculiarities is £ backed like a camel. ’ Though, in the ages below five, the 
returns of Travancore seem disorganized, the distribution in the quinquennial 
I>eriods appears to be more satisfactory, as the break in the natural sequence occurs 
only once and that invariably in the lustrum, 25-30. 

What strikes one as remarkable in an examination of these returns is not that 
irregularities occur but that their occurrence should be so regular. At Census 
after Census and in Province after Province, the same features are repeated with re- 
markable exactitude. The annual ages show a condition of things the reverse of 
what the law of diminishing sequence would require and what appears to actually 
obtain in European countries, in spite of the ignorance of adult persons as to their 
ages, of uncertainty and mis-statement. In the case of young children, parents 
could easily remember their ages and accuracy may ordinarily be expected in 
the statistics of the first three or four years of life. And if these figures are 
accurate, the children of each year of infant life will ordinarily exceed those of 
the succeeding year as the latter can only be the survivors of the former. But 
this is not what is actually seen. Very probably the disorganization in the 
returns of the first few years of child-life, may be also due to mis-statement, the 
ages of children one and a half or two and a half years old being returned as two 
or three year* instead of one or two which represents the actually completed years. 
But children less than a year old are not returned as belonging to age one with the 
^ame amount of frequency. And this despoiling of the second year seems to be a 
matter of universal occurrence. Inaccuracy due to ignorance or caprice need not, 
therefore, be presumed in regard to these returns as a kind of a priori necessity. 
The figures may possibly reflect an actual condition of things. It is true, as 
Air. Baines observes, the term ‘infant’ directed to be used for children less than 
a year old “applies, in nearly all the vernacular tongues, to any un weaned child, 
and as the period' during which the latter is kept at the breast is far longer in India 
than in more temperate climates, the second year of life was largely absorbed bv 
the first.” But it has to be noted that the parents return the ages of children in 
months or years as the case may be and that it is the enumerator that puts them 
as infants if less than a year old. The variations in the death-rates at the dif- 
ferent ages as well as in the annual birth-rate do account for at least a portion 
of the irregularities. Still it is surprDing that the death- wave or the wave of 
infecundity or whatever it is, spreads in such a way as to gradually diminish the 
numbers existing at each preceding year of infant life. Where this wave diminish- 
es in intensity, the tendency to deviate into inaccuracy perhaps becomes so 
pronounced by way of compensation as to lead to the same effect. And it is really 
interesting to observe that, viewed as a whole, all these causes seem to operate 
in such varying degrees of force as to produce in all the States and Provinces 
an almost identical result — not one of decline but of ascent from year to year 
of infant life. 



102. The causes that produce irregularities in the age record may, as seen chap. iv. 

above, be two-fold, one. natural and the other, artificial. 102 • 

Artificial causes of ~ , . , . . , J , , 

irregularities. t nless the birth and death-rates are accurately known, 

it is not easy to determine how far natural causes 

Subsidiary Table I. 

have been at work. In regard to the artificial sources 
of error, however, the age returns by single years give some help in understanding 
the direction of their operation. For this purpose, the slips written up for 100,000 
persons of each sex have been taken at random and their ages abstracted by years 
from 0 up to the highest age recorded. The ages thus tabulated are shown in Sub- 
sidiary Table I and illustrated by Diagram No. 13. The entries in this special 
abstraction sheet show certain marked pecalarities in the return of ages. Firstly, 
they appear to be massed on the multiples of five, the even multiples being generally 
preferred to the odd. 25 is, however, an exception and has the greatest number 
of entries next to 30. It seems quite a common age for young persons to give. The 
Diagram just referred to forcibly illustrates this lumping of ages round multiples 
of five. The years 12, 14, 16 and 18 appear to have similar attractions. In res- 
pect of figures over 20, 2 and 8 come after 0 and 5 as preferential units. 1 and 9 
are the least favoured. The fewness of ages ending in the last mentioned num- 
bers is marked throughout the sheet and more so, as the years advance. For in- 
stance, at the ages 19 and 21, the males returned number 934 and 730 respectively, 
while at age 20, the number stands as high as 2,961. Similarly at ages 39 and 41, 
the figures are 448 and 254, while at age 40, it is 3,644. The numbers at the ages 
70, 69 and 71 are respectively 452, 53 and 38. Again, in regard to females 1<S 
appears to be a favourite age figure. The causes of these peculiarities seem to be 
mainly ignorance or uncertainty as to age. The even multiples of five, viz., 10, 

20, SO, etc., suggest themselves easily and a greater number is, therefore, returned 
at these ages. 


Their remedy. 


103. Various methods have been proposed and adopted for remedying these 

and similar defects. The plan recommended by 
the Imperial Census Commissioner has been followed 

here. But as the results thus obtained cannot be fairly compared with the 
unadjusted ages of the previous Censuses, they are noticed separately at the end of 
this Chapter. Further, the adjustments thus made may, perhaps, have the effect of 
spreading the inaccuracies over a number of years and may afford no guarantee 
that the results obtained for a particular year represent the actual condition ot 
things. Taking the figures as they are, the unremedied peculiarities with the ex- 
ception of those exhibited in regard to the multiples of five are not likely to affect 
the treatment of statistics in 5-year periods as errors would, liy balancing or 
correcting each other, eliminate themselves. In regard to the tendency to 
return ages in multiples of five, the disorganization caused thereby appears, as 
already observed, prominently only in one age-period. If, however, decennial periods 
arc taken, the idiosyncrasies noticed become completely obliterated. within their wide 
limits and the proportions living at each age-period approach the true ratios more 
closely. The returns may, therefore, be dealt with as they are. 

104. Taking the variations at this Census in the strength of the several age- 

, ^ periods, it is noticed that all the groups have shared, 

Variation in the strength 1 w ’ n i 


of age-periods. 

Subsidiary Tables VI & VII. 


though in different proportions, the total increase in the 
population (15' 4 per cent.). The percentages of in- 
crease are highest in the first three quinquenniads 0-5, 5—10. and 10-15 where 
the numbers have gone up by 20'!), 2 2'2 and ill '4 per cent, respectively and lowe»t, 
in the last two where the increase was only 1*6 per cent, in the 50-55 period and 
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chap. xv. ‘4 per cent, in the ages 60 and over. The males and females under each age-period 
para. 105. appear to have respectively increased at almost the rates observed in regard to both 
the sexes taken together, Avith the exception of a small decrease in the number ot 
males of the age of 60 and above ( — 1*0 per cent.) and ot females in the period 
immediately preceding ( — *4 per cent). 

At the ISDlCensus, the age-periods did not all come in for a portion of the 
then total increase of 6*5 per cent, in the population of the State, the variation 
being m the side of decrease in four of the quinquenniads, 5—10, 10—15, 15— 20 
and 55-60. The divergence from the State average ranged from +-5*2 per cent, 
in the age-period 25— 30 to — 12*7 per cent, in that of 5-10. The same feature is 
noticed in the case of males; in regard to females, there Avas a decrease in another 
period too, viz. 45-50. Further, in some of the age-groups the rates of variation 
among the sexes differ to a considerable extent. 

One point Avorthy of note in this comparison of the numbers returned under 
the seA^eral age- periods at this and the previous Censuses is that in the earlier years 
there is now a large increase as against a decrease at the 1891 Census. The 
reverse appears to be the case in respect of the closing years of life. In 1891, the 
population returned under the ages 0—20 shoAved a decrease of 38,609 or — 3*2 per 
cent, from the corresponding figure for 1881, the decrease being greater among 
females ( — 26,473 or 4*3 per cent,) than among males (— 12,136 or 2 per cent.). 
But, at this Census, these ages show an aggregate increase of 228,745 or + 19*5 per 
cent. Males have increased by 117,713 ( + 20*2 per cent.) and females by 111,032 
( + 18*8 per cent.). As regards persons aged 60 and aboA r e, the previous Census 
showed an increase of 21,300 or 20*7 per cent, ov'er the 1881 figure for that group. 
Since 1891, howeA-er, their strength has been recruited only by 476 persons giving 
an increase of *4 per cent. 

The earlier age-periods thus share in large proportions the high increase in the 
population as a whole and suggest the probability of a deficiency at the 1891 Census 
mainly confined to persons at those periods of life. This becomes clear if the num- 
ber returned at a Census in any age-period be compared Avith that found surviving 
ten years later at the succeeding Census. For this purpose decennial groups are 
taken, as within their wide limits any anomaly that may othenvise be promi- 
nent can be expected to disappear. The figures for each age-period and the variation 
in the number of persons Avhile in progress from one group to another are given for 
the total population and for each of the main religions in Subsidiary Table VII. It 
is seen from that Table that the numbers returned at some of the age-periods in 1891 
and 1901 show an increase over those recorded in 1881 and 1891 respectively and 
that the increase is shared specially by the Mus.il mans and the Christains. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the number returned at any age would be less ten years 
later, unless none died or emigrated during the interval. And migration, it is 
known, plays but an insignificant part in the variation of the population. 

105. In a total of 10,000 of either sex, there are 2,558 males and 2,707 females 

under 10 years of age. At the ages of 60 and above, 
Agre and sex. there are 398 males and 448 females. The prepon- 

deranee of females over males at the adA^anced ages is 
thus one-third of that during the early years of life. If the ages 50 and aboA^e are 
taken, there are only 11 females in excess of the males who number 991 at these 
ages. The narrowing of this difference in the strength of the sexes begins at the 
-eeond quinquennial period and operates in full force during the years 15-40, 
where we find the excess of females to be only 75 or one-half that below 10. This 

mi 
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is a period of trial for women when the cares of maternity are added to the fatigue cxa?. iv. 
of toil in regard to a large majority. para. 106 . 

In the Eastern Natural division, the people appear to be more prolific than in 
the Western, female children largely predominating. There are in the former divi- 
sion 2,572 males under 10 in a total of 10,000 and 2,762 females on a like average 
as against 2,547 males and 2,665 females in the latter. Taking the period 15-40, 
the same broad features are noticed as in the case of the State as a whole ; but 
both males and females during this period are fewer in the Eastern division than 
in the Western, the difference between the sexes in the' former division being 
smaller than in the latter. Between the ages 40-60, however, the superiority 
is reversed and we find males preponderating in both the divisions. At the ages 
of 60 and above, there are five males more and 5 females less in the interior tracts 
than in the sea-board regions. Viewing the sexes together, it may be stated that, 
in the Eastern division, the people are more prolific than in the Western, while in 
regard to long life the two divisions stand on an equal footing. 


Compared with the previous Census, children are now more numerous and 
old persons appreciably less. In 1881, there were a greater number of children 
than at the two succeeding Censuses, while the old men and women were distinctly 
fewer than in 1891 and only slightly larger than at this Census. Judging from 
the figures, the decade previous to 1881 appears to have been more favourable to 
fecundity and the decade 1881-1891 to longevity while the last decade takes an 
intermediate place. 


106. The largest number of children are found among the Christians, there 

being 2,847 between 0-10 per 10,000 of the popula- 
tion. Musalman children are the next numerous 


Ag*e and religrion. 

Subsidiary Tables III & III A. 


(2,783) ,the H indus having the smallest number (2,544). 
At the other end of life, the order appears to be reversed. The Hindus return the 
highest number of old men and women (444); then follow the Musalmans (382), the 
Christians with 375 persons coming last. The gain in fecundity among the other 
religionists as compared with the Hindus appears to be more than counterbalanced 
by the longevity of the latter. This is seen by tracing the life-history of these 
religionists. Till the age of 15, Christians are proportionately tlie strongest and 
Hindus the weakest, Musalmans occupying an intermediate place. Within the suc- 
ceeding ten years, the Hindus leave the Musalmans behind and come close to the 
Christians, and by the time the age of 30 is reached, they surpass even the Christian*. 
From this age onwards, the Hindus preserve their numerical superiority. The Musal- 
mans take 5 years more to outnumber the Christians. Between 40—60, the Hindus, 
the Musalmans and the Christians number 1,595, 1,451 and 1,415 per 10,000 of their 
respective populations. At the ages of 60 and above, the Hindus exceed the Musal- 
mans by 62, while the latter outnumber the Christians by 7. 


If the sexes are considered separately, it is noticed that, in all the religions, 
the females exceed the males in the ages below 10. Between 10-15, the males pre- 
ponderate, after which the females again show an increase till the age-group 30—35. 
In all the succeeding ages up to sixty, the males are more numerous than the females. 
In the ages 60 and after, the females are again in excess but not among Musalmans. 
Viewing the race run by the sexes, we find that while the males among all the reli- 
gionists run it rather close, the Hindu females come off first with comparative ease. 


The age statistics of the three main religions show, when viewed and compared 
together, that the Christians are the most prolific but the shortest lived and that 
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chap. iv. the Hindus combine normal fecundity with comparatively great longevity, while the 
paha. 107. Musalmans occupy in both respects an intermediate position. These results are not 
easily accounted for by social causes which do not operate very differently among 
the several religionists. They may, perhaps, be traced to differences in occupation 
and habits of life in general. 

The return for the Hill-tribes, though disorganized, is not wanting in certain 
broad features. 15elow 10, they are slightly more numerous than the Hindus. If 
live years more are passed by, they become fewer. Between 15-40, they not only 
exceed the Hindus but the other religionists as well. But towards the middle of 
life, their ranks become thinned, the women falling fast. The men hold out for a 
decade more, but before the age of GO is reached, they too fall off rapidly. The 
work of mortality must naturally be great at the period when the cares of life 
are thick upon the hunter roaming among the wilds — a factor which serves to 
reduce the number at the advanced ages of life. 


107. In dividing the population into workers and dependents and in examin- 
ing the condition of the people from an economical point 

Useful and dependent . ,, . , 

ag . es or view, the age returns are or some service. “ A popula- 

sl us i diary tables ii & ii a. tion has to be judged, according to this standard, by the 

ratio to the total of those who reach maturity, not by 
that of those who come into the world only to leave it before the day of work lias 
been reached. ” From this point of view, the four-fold grouping of ages 
which is recommended as adapted for use in India is into 0—15, 15-40, 
40— GO, and GO and over. The working ages come under the two middle groups, 
while the dependent ages fall under the first and the last. The age of 15 
marks the lower limit of the period of useful life for males and females. As Mr. 
Stuart observes, “the period of ‘useful’ life-time varies a good deal in different class- 
es, and among the agricultural and labouring population, which forms over GO per 


Percentages of Males and Females 
at the useful ages. 

Males, emales 


cent, ot the people of this Presidency, boys and girls begin to contribute to the family 

income either directly or indirectly, at a very early 
age ; but taking the population as a whole a boy or 
a girl may be assumed to be self-supporting at 15.”* 
But in regard to the higher limit of 60, a reduction 
may be needed in the case of females for whom the 
period of useful life-time may be taken to stop at 
the age of 45. 

Taking, however, the age-periods above sug- 
gested, we find that the percentage of supporters to 
the total population amounts to 57*6, the remaining 
42*4 per cent, forming the supported. The effectives among the males constitute 58*2 
per cent, and those among females, 57*1 per cent. These proportions are tolerably 
high when compared with those of the other States and Provinces. 
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In the Western Xatural division, the ratios at the useful ages for both the sexes 
are higher than in the Eastern, the proportions being the same as for the State as a 
whole. 


Taking the followers of each religion separately, we find the numbers at the 
productive and the onerous ages vary. The Animistic males and females with 
percentages of 60*5 and 59’9 show the highest ratios at the working agevS. Among 
the Hindus, the self-supporting proportions of their population stand at 59 per 
rent, for males and 5N*2 per cent, for females. The Musalmans come next with 


t^age Si;, Madras Census Report, iS»;i 
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56*4 per cent, of male and 55 *2 per cent, of female supporters. The period of useful chap. xv. 
life-time appears to he smallest with the Christians, their proportions being 56 per para. no. 
cent, in the case of males and 54 per cent, in regard to females. The difference, 
however, is nominal as compared with the Musalmans. 


Subsidiary Tables VIII & VIII A. 


108. The age record of the urban population appears to be more satisfactory 

than that of the rural. The sequence of diminution 
Ag-es of urban and rural throughout well preserved, especially in respect of 

females, and the 25-30 age-group where a marked 
rise is noticed in the case of the rural population as well 
as in regard to that of the State as a whole is no exception. If the main religions are 
separately considered, the increase at the 25-30 period occurs only among the 
Musalmans. The total urban population under 5 is also greater than that between 
5-10. 


The number of children under 10 is lower in towns, being 2,402 in a ten 
thousand of the population as against 2,042 on a like average in rural tracts. In 
almost all the other age-periods, the proportions are higher in urban areas, probably 
due to the influx of adult persons. 


The urban population at the useful ages form 59*2 per cent, of the total as 
compared with the rural figure, 57*5. The Hindus show the highest proportion 
of workers — 00*1 per cent, and the Christians, the lowest — 50 T \wr cent. 


109. The mean age of the population is 24*2 years. For males it is 24*5 

and for females, 23*9. This is an increase when 
Mean a^e. compared with the results of the 18X1 Census, but 

a decrease when viewed with reference to the enumeration of 1891. Tin* 
average duration of life is longest in the ease of the Hindus (24*0 years) and shortest 
in respect of the Christians (23*1). Considering the sexes separately, the Hindu 
males show the highest average life (24*9 years)and the Christian females, the lowest 
(22*4 years.) The mean age for females is throughout less than that for males. 

Some valuable remarks contained in a Note of the Imperial Census Com- 
missioner on the ages of the people may be appended here with advantage. 


fc Tn connection with this as well as with the general question of tlm value of the mean age 
of the living, the following remarks of a leading German statistician deserve consideration: — 
‘Great caution is necessary in drawing far-reaching conclusions from statistics of the mean 
age of the living. Like all large statistical averages, such figures are of value rather for the 
questions which they suggest than for the answers which they supply. Tn the case of menu 
age this remark applies equally to its variations at different periods. Nothing could he more 
fallacious than to assume, as has been done in France, that a rise in the mean age of the living 
of itself indicates an increase in the duration of human life, for it is clear that the mean age 
i* affected not only by mortality but al>o by the course of the birth-rate. If the births increase, 
the numbers in the younger age groups increase aho. and this reducc> the mean age of the 
living. On the other hand, if the birth-rate declines, the converge result follows. A popu- 
lation which is actually dying out is bound to show a constant rise in the mean age of the 
living.’ M 


110. 5 males and 14 female* have returned their ages as 100 and upwards. 

. The details are particularized in the margin and nun- 

Centenarians. 1 

pared with the 1891 Census. The highest age 
appears to have been reached by a Channan while at the la>t Census it was a 
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Number of persons return od at the 
ages cf 100 and over. 


Pulaya woman who claimed the credit. Of the 
three persons recorded as aged 110, one is a 
Navar and the other two are Chakkalas. A Marava 
woman claims to be 108 years old and a Parava 
woman, 107. Two males, one a CMnnan and the 
other a Pulayan and a Chakkala female have stated 
their ages as 105. The 9 females returned below 
105 belong to the Kayar, the Channan, the 
Para van and the Pulayan castes. Four native 
Christian women are also put down at these ages. 
No general inference, however, of any far-reaching 
value regarding the conditions conducive to longe- 
vity in Travancore could be deduced from these 
figures. But it may be stated that the simple un- 
sophisticated life and the disciplined mental habits of the Malabaree are helpers to 
protracted living. 
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111. To eliminate all probable sources of error, certain methods have been re- 
commended which will now be noticed. Complete ad- 
justment can be made only by actuarial experts. What 
is here attempted, therefore, is but an approximation. 
The method itself is known as “ Bloxaming ” or “Smoothing” by Bloxam’s 
method and is applied to the ages abstracted by single years for 100,000 of either 

SCX. 


Adjustment of ag*e 
statistics. 

Subsidiary Tables IX & X 


"Suppose that the series show irregularities, the period of the largest of which is either 
2n or 2n+l, where n is an integer, so that 2n + l necessarily represents an odd number. 
Then in order to distribute these irregularities over the wdiole of the period and hence practi- 
cally to eliminate them, the amended or smoothed value for any term (say the Mth term) is 
found hy adding tin* preceding /> and succeeding n terms to the Mth term making in all 
2n + l term', to be summed and dividing the result by 2u4l. The formula for calculation is of 
the form — 

& [ 4- a., 4- 4- 4- &r., to 2n 4- 1 terms 

2n + 1 


r,v proceeding regularly through the series we obtain a series of amended or smoothed 
values of the term-, from which the irregularities of the period in question are practically 
eliminated or spread out so as to give a fairly regular law of succession.*’ 

As the age statistics show irregularities chiefly in the five and ten-vear 
periods, two smoothings are made, one to eliminate the tendency to give as ages odd 
multiples of five anti the other against the tendency to give even multiples of five. 
The formula for the first smoothing takes the form — 

A -p A + A 4- A . -f- A r 

1 - O 4 9 


where A { and A. ? represent the two terms preceding A 3 and A 4 and A. the two suc- 
ceeding term* and X^ represents the smoothed value for the same age. 


In this smoothing, the actual Census number is taken as the first term, while 
the second term is obtained by dividing the sum of the first three terms by three. 
Similarly with the two terms at the end of the series. For smoothing the accumula- 
tions on multiplies of ten, the formula used is — 


X,= 

0 


A 4 - A + A , 4 * A 4 - A- + A „ 4 - A_ 4 - A , f- A 4 * A 

1 1: .> 4 • > t) t * V 


i-» h A n 


11 


II 
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The first and the last five terms are obtained thus: 

x i=A 


x 


A + \ + X 
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A 4 A . 4 A., + A 4 X'. 

1 2 .3 4 ■> 

3 5 

XT+aT+a . + a . + a. + A + A _ 

1 ‘Z 3 A •> <> / 


A, + A, + A J + A. + A. + A . + A„ + A , + A 

v _ i - 3 A _ •> _ *> __ < H 4 

* ;> 1) 

The data obtained by these two processes are pi veil in columns 3 and 1 <>i 
Subsidiary Table IA. The final figures still show a few outstanding irregularities 
due probably to natural causes. In regard to females, the numbers at apes 2, 3 
and 21 are greater than those at the immediately preceding ages. With these ex- 
ceptions, the gradation is well preserved from age 0 upwards, the number under one 
being the highest. In the case of males, the irregularity occurs at the ages 2, 3, 21. 
and 2n ; and children under one appear to be very few, being less than those at the 
ages 2 to 8. Though, as already stated, there is no guarantee that the figures thus 
obtained represent the m// numbers at the different ages, it niav be safelv assumed 
that errors due to the chief artificial causes have been removed. 


The numbers thus arrived at may be compared with those as actual! v returned, 
lor this purpose, both are reduced to a uniform radix of 10, (MM). The comparison 
show^ that the proportions at the different age-periods do nor differ much from 
those calculated oil the actual totals. 

The mean age deduced from the corrected ages i> 24 ',] f<>r males and 23* 1 for 
females as compared with 24*5 and 23*0 respectively arrived at from the numbers as 
actually returned at the Census. 
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Subsidiary Tai le I . — Unadjusted A<je Return of 100,000 of each sex. 
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SrissiniAur Table III. — A</e distribution of 10,000 of each Sec: hi/ Itelo/ion. 
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Subsidiary Table III A. — Age distribution of 10.000 of each Sex by 
Religions and Natural Divisions. 
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1 444 

351 

381 j 509 1 258 

50—55 

377 

370 

i 37!i 

327 

342 

311 

! 315 

i 339 

292 

! 251 i 274 ! 229 

55 - 00 

222 

230 

214 

| 192 

225 

157 

i 195 

1 210 

17:5 

! 142 ; 104 j 121 

Total, 40-60 

1,604 

i 1,677 

1,531 

1,470 

1,630 

1,304 

1,416 

1,556 

i 7 

1,273 

1,371 1,727 1,029 

60 & over. . 

443 

404 

483 

392 

403 

j 

381 

358 

336 

349 

1 306 308 304 


; 




II. 

EASTERN DIVISION 




Aon. 


Hindus. 

Mr salma: 

*vS. 

Christians. 




Persons. 

Males. 

Females Persons. 

. 

Males. 

Females 

Persons. 1 Males. 

1 

F emales Persons. 

Males. 

Females 

1 

14 

15 

10 17 

18 

19 

* ! * 

22 1 23 

24 

25 

0—1 

253 

230 

i 

•276 259 

230 

291 

201 ! 210 

281 212 

223 

202 

1—2 

223 

213 

234 | 253 

240 

200 

278 ! 200 

297 ’ 187 

178 

197 

2—3 

204 

253 

275 291 

207 

319 

290 ; 275 

317 281 

258 

3( >4 

3—4 

290 

283 

:>M 324 

299 

;i52 

312 | 289 

330 303 

311 

292 

4—5 

2C1 

253 

270 295 

279 

312 

279 l 200 

1 

293 300 

3)05 

3O0) 

Total, 0—5 

1,297 

1,232 

1,364 1,422 

1,315 

1,540 

1,426 1 1,330 

1,527 1,319 

1,278 

1,361 

5—10 

1.258 

1,248 

1,208 1.437 

1,413 

1.402 

1.433 ! 1,4(4 

1,404 1.313, 

1.270 

1.3*57 

10 — 15 .. | 

1.150 

1,110 

1,109 , 1.258 

1.299 

1.213 

1.270 1.310 

1 2.4 1.141 

1,211 

1,070 

Total, 0—15 

3,705 

3,670 

3,741 4,117 

4,027 

4,215 j 4,135 4,050 

4,225 3,776 

3,759 

3,794 

15—20 

1 919 

I 899 

939 917 

898 

93)9 

937 922 

952 911 

789 

1.0. 10 

20 — 25 

t 887 

820 

948 812 

77.) 

910 

899 S43 

958 801 

727 

; 999 

25 — 30 

1 975 

951 

999 , 912 

j 800 

909 

907 909 

*105 | 1.050 

| 972 

1.131 ; 

30—35 

787 

! 798 1 

777 ’ 757 

! 700 

748 

078 7oi 

053 807 

899 

8.13 

35—40 . . i 

j 700 

700 

032 007 

, 737 

5x9 

041 7(4 

| 574 ' 727 

818 

i 

03) 1 

Toial, 15—40 4,268 

4,240 

4,295 4,C95 

4,036 

4,161 

4,062 4,079 

4,042 4,416 

4,205 

4,632 

40—45 

549 

! 

585 

512 ■ .7 10 

575 

481 

1 i X ,')( H) 

1 419 , 508 

002 

471 i 

4.') — 7)0 

435 

472 

397 * 3x4 

438 

3»24 

108 43)5 

j 3"0 357 

407 

3*0 1 

(_>( ) — 55 . . 

375 

3-0 

301 1 328 

347 

300 

321 342 

3o0 1 358 

393 

3*22 

.).> — Oo 

222 

231 

; 214 ' DO 

204 

151 

201 , 211 

| 197 . 102 

203 

1 19 

To i \l, 40 — 60 

1,581 

! 1,674 

1,487 1,422 

1,564 

1,265 

1,414 1,494 

1,332 1,445 

1,665 

1,218 

60 (Si over. , 

446 

416 

477 I 366 

373 

359 

389 377 

401 1 363 

371 

356 
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Strsidiarv Table IV . — Statement slunchnj tlie numbers returned at each 
a<je -period at the Censuses of 1901 , 1891 and 1881 , 


A(iE-l’ERIOI>. 



Both Sexes. 


i 

Male 

s. 

1901 

! 

1801. 

j 

1881. 

i 

1901 

• 


Number 

returned. 

Percen-; 
tiitfe on 1 
Total. ; 

Number | 
returned. | 

i 

Percen 
i age on 
Total, i 

Number 
returned, j 

Percen- 
tage on ; 
Total. 1 

Number 

returned. 

Percen- 
tage on 
Total. 

1 

*> 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 ; 

8 

9 

0—1 

76,084 

2-6 

42,071 

1-7 

34,708 | 

i 

i*4 ; 

i 

35,654 j 

2-4 

l — *2 

67,414 

2-3 

63,<J22 | 

2*4 

52,317 j 

i 

2*2 i 

32,533 i 

1 

2-2 

> — 3 

77,881 

2-6 

71,070 ! 

1 

2*8 

59,939 ! 

! 

2*5 * 

37.395 ! 

2-5 

3 — 4 

88,053 

3-0 

81,320 

3*2 

65,558 1 

2*7 

43,088 

2-9 

4 — 5 

70,275 

2-7 

63,833 

2*5 

67,534 | 

l 

r 

2*8 

38,891 

2-6 

Toi AL f 0 — 5 . . 

389,607 

13-2 

322,216 

12-6 

280,056 

11-6 

187,561 

12-6 

r> — to 

387,217 

13-1 

316,861 

12*4 

i 

383,013 

157 

193,654 

13-0 

10—15 

549,471 

11-8 

287,810 

112 

317,040 j 

i 

132 

182,786 

12-3 

15 — 20 

275,622 

9-3 

246,285 

9*6 

251,672 

10*5 

! 

135,496 

9-1 

20 — 25 

259,766 

8-8 

225,162 

8*8 

193.164 

8*0 

| 122,273 

| 

8-2 

25 — 30 

281,783 

9-6 

240,807 

9*4 

j 

192.270 

8*0 

1 138,457 

i 

9*3 

30 — 35 

222,558 

7-6 

196,213 

j 77 

171,578 

7*2 

1 

113,414 

! 7-6 

1 

;*5 - 40 

206,162 

70 

181.002 

77 

152,705 

6*4 

i 

j 113,643 

t 

1 

1 7-6 

40 — 45 

160.206 

5-4 

148.675 

5*8 

i 

! 125,301 

| 


1 

86,149 

I 

i 5-8 

45 — 50 

125,568 

1 4- 3 

106,967 

4*2 

105,606 

i 

4*4 

t 

| 69,070 

4-6 

50 — 55 

100,106 

3-6 

! 

98.544 

I 

! 3*9 

j 

81,920 

\ 3*4 

54,805 

3-7 

55 — GO 

63,198 

2-1 

62,187 

| 2*4 

63,806 

2*7 

j 33,539 

1 

2-2 

60 &. over . . 

124,803 

j 

i 

4-2 

* 

! 

124,327 

1 

4*9 

! 103,027 

I 

4*3 

I 

59,318 

| 

4-0 

Total. .. 

i 

2,952,157 

lOO 

2,557,736 

i 

lOO 

2,401,158 

lOO 

1,490,165 

lOO 

i 
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Subsidiary Table Y\ . — Statement shotting the numbers returned at each 
age-period at the Censuses of 1901, 1891 and 1881 . 


Males. 

Female<. 

i 

1891 - 

1881 . 

1901 . 

1891 . 

1 

1881 


Number 

returned. 

Percen- 
tage on 
Total. 

Number 

returned. 

Percen- 
tage on 
Total. 

!*«“» 
returned, j tW j 

Number 

returned. 

16 

Percen-i 
tage on 1 
Total. ! 

Number 

returned. 

Percen- 
tage on 
Total. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 | 

15 

17 j 

18 

19 

19,526 

1*5 

16,213 

1*4 

40,430 

2-8 

23,445 

1*9 

18,495 | 

t 

1*5 

29,500 

2*3 

25,094 

2*1 

34,881 

2-4 

33,522 

2*6 

i 

27,223 ! 

i 

2*3 

34,039 

2*6 

29,712 

2*5 

40,486 

2-8 

37,031 

2*9 

30,227 

2*5 

39,140 

30 

31,709 

2*6 

45,865 

3-1 

42,180 

3*3 

33,849 

2*8 

31,194 

2*4 

33,313 

2*8 

40,384 

2-7 

32,639 

2*6 

34,221 

2*8 

153,399 

11-8 

136*041 

11-4 

202,046 

13-8 

168,817 

13-3 

144,015 

11-9 

158,901 

12*3 

177,619 

14*8 

193,563 

13-2 

157,960 

12*5 

185,394 

15*4 

149,926 

11*6 

156,870 

131 

166,685 

11-4 

137,884 

109 

160,170 

13*3 

119,558 

9*3 

123,390 

10*3 

140,126 

9-6 

126,727 

10*0 

128,282 

10*7 

107,327 

8*3 

94,725 

7*9 

137,493 

9-4 

117,835 

9*3 

98,439 

j 

8*2 

118,359 

9*2 

95,530 

8*0 

143,326 

9-8 

122,448 

! 

9*7 

96,740 

i 

i 8 *° 

100,124 

7*8 

87,708 

i 

7*3 

109,144 

7-5 

, 96,089 

: 7 *o 

t 

! 

83,870 

1 

7*0 

99,938 

7*7 

78,864 

6*6 

92,519 

6-3 

! 81,744 

I 6*5 

73,841 

6*1 

79,920 

6*2 

65,372 

5*5 

74,147 

5-1 

68,755 

1 

i 

i 5*4 

59.929 

5*0 

58,984 

4*6 

54 , 6.80 

4*6 

1 

56,498 

3-9 

47,983 

3*8 

50,926 

i 

4*2 

j 

51,118 

40 

! 

42,481 

! w 

! 3 1 > 

j 51,301 

3-5 

47,426 

3*7 

39,439 

3*3 

32,417 

! 2-5 

32,921 

1 

2*7 

i 

29,659 

2-0 

29,770 

2*3 

i 

30,885 

j 

2*6 

60,444 

4*7 

t 

! 50,933 

i ! 

| 

4*3 

i 

I 

65,485 

4-6 

63,883 

5*0 

52,094 

4*3 

j 

1 , 290,415 

| 

100 

1 

1 , 197,134 

i 

100 

1 , 461,992 

I ' 

100 

1 , 267,321 

[ 

100 

1 , 204,024 

i 

100 
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Subsidiary Table V. — At/e distribution of 10,000 persons of either Sex 
in Travancore , and other States and Provinces . 


Age. 

Ajmer— j 
Merwaka. ’ 

i 

Assam. 

i 

Bengal. 
(189 1>. 

Be RAH. 

Bombay. 

Central 

Provinces. 

(1891). 

COORG. 

Madras. 

M. 

Fe. 

M. | 

Fe. 

M. 

Fe. 

M. 

Fe. 


Fe. 

M. 

Fe. 

M. 

Fe. 

M. 

Fe. 

1 

* 

3 1 

4 | 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


14 

15 

16 

17 

0 — 1 .. 

i:vo 

126 

»« | 

373 

319 

335 

i 

187 

194 

206 

214 

2S6 

290 

275 

351 

294 

297 

1 — *2 . . 

65 

66 

174 ; 

191 

141 

151 

uo 

153 

150 

164 

194 

210 

81 

104 

158 

161 

2 — 3 .. 

136 

138 

301 1 

337 

293 

323 

252 

273 

252 

276 

310 

342 

205 

260 

280 

288 

3 — 4 .. 

155 

107 

304 ! 

330 

334 

372 

201 

238 

252 

276 

338 

332 

182 

250 

310 

322 

4 — 5 . . 

! 187 

IKK 

303 

329 

307 

317 

! 217 

238 

288 

303 

322 

339 

212 

267 

297 

300 

Total, 0 — 5. 

673 

6So 

1.430 

1,7)69 

1,394 

1,498 

097 

1,096 

1,148 

1,233 

1,450 

l,f>63 

955 

1,232 

1,339 

1,368 

5 — 10 . . 

1 ,( NO 

1,120 

1.516 

1,564 

1,551 

1,466 

1,264 

1,356 

1,414 

1,436 

1.578 

1,516 

1,121 

1,393 

1,4:54 

1,406 

10 — 15 . . 

i 1,367 

1,242 

1,128 

965 

1,214 

969 

1,317 

1,193 

1,326 

1,148 

1,203 

1,001 

1,185 

1,292 

1,300 

1,140 

15 — 20 .. 

, 1,172 

| 1,034 

751 j 

SKI 

j 818 

838 

743 

777 

858 

806 

690 

656 

972 

S 964 

C-l 

CO 

757 

20 — 23 

1,112 

! 1,166 

i 758 1 

977 

: 702 

828 

| 751 

946 

804 

893 

707 

1 k:*3 

1,013 

1,034 

711 

863 

25 — 30 . . 

1 1.002 

<>;15 

1 057 

995 

; 841 

895 

i 977 

95S 

943 

926 

840 

I »» 

1,218 

1,084 

755 

824 

3< ) — 35 . . 

1 908 

j 017 

' 806 

, 833 

1 807 

818 

1 1,004 

947 

8^6 

880 

923 

! 904 

1,071 

839 

| 816 

891 

35 — 40 

5S1 

| 542 

70S 

527 

| 648 

568 

> 706 

| 585 

653 

602 

526 

j 498 

787 

543 

599 

520 

40 — 45 .. 

KiO 

; K65 

1 621 

547 

624 

608 

j 754 

j 714 

6)27 

! 649 

! 755 

I 674 

643 

527 

670 

675 

45 — 7iO . . 

;’»2«s 

j 311 

! :i37 

, 2il3 

;i69 

322 

385 

! 322 

378 

i 355 

; 280 

266 

347 

285 

376 

320 

50 — 55 . . 

1 48 1 

546 

371 

351 

1 394 

410 

524 

. 489 

408 

431 

; 464 

| 446 

316 

350 

j 465 

430 

55 — 60 . . 

i 154 

| 157 

143 

121 

169 

170 

149 

118 

176 

163 

1 95 

| 100 

130 

130 

190 

; 162 

| 60 and over. 

' 303 

! 4: io 

' 3S4 

407 

469 

610 

429 

499 

374 

j 473 

: 489 

i 

i 632 

242 

327 

i 

r>20 

; 594 


Age. 

l’\n j- 
Pro Vinci 

*\<»K \ AM) 

; (ini 

M. 

i) 

-s Ol* 

Ot I)H 
). 

1 

Punjab. ; 
(1891 >. | 

BaRODA. 1 

1 

1 

Gwalior. 

Hyderabad. 

. 

Mysore. 

Traranntre. 

Fe. | 

M. 

i 

F,-. ] 

M. 

Fe. j 

M. 

Fe. 

M. 

Fe. 

M. 

Fe. 

M. 

Fe. 

1 

18 • 

19 ; 

20 

21 j 

22 

: 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

6)0 

31 

0—1 . . 

330 

346 

409 

465 

145 

17)6» 

176 

139 

151 

165 

255 

265 

239 

277 

1 — 2 . . 

144 

161 

291 

319 

i;i3 

139 

137 

165 

204 

222 

169 

169 

218 

239 

2 — 3 .. 

241 ' 

278 

301 

335 

20.) 

226 

214 

’ 225 

275 

306 

271 

2 SO 

251 

277 

3 — 4 . . 

2 <9 | 

3:12 

302 

320 

220 

249 

176 

186 

241 

274 

276 

293 

239 

314 

4 — 5 . . 

277 ; 

296 

32s 

352 

260 

286 

219 

216 

291 

307 

311 

313 

261 

276 

T< > 1 \i , i ) — 5. 

13S I j 

1.413 

1 .63,2 

1,771 

963 

1 .056 

972 

‘631 

1,162 

1.274 

1,282 

1,325 

1,258 

1,383 

5 — 10 .. 

1.525 

1,294 

1 .4! H> 

1.391 

1.274 

1,26,6 

1.269 

1/1*11 

1.332 

1.275 

1,421 

1.455 

1,31)0 

1,324 

10 — 15 .. 

1,1 s7 

951 

1*40 

898 

1 ,3»u 

1,200 

1.6,24 

*84 

1.6,03 

1,117 

1.6)26 

1,173 

1,227 

1,140 

15 — 20 .. 

3. *7 

7. >7 

Till 

65, > 

1,036 

941 

1,027 

85.3 

755 

775 

791 

6s7 

909 

958 

20 — 25 .. 

87 s 

918 

927 

943 

998 

1.007 

983 

1,184 

715 

893 

664 

723 

321 

940 

25 — :ju .. 

No 

So 9 


8] 6 

978 

95! 1 

'67)6 

1,06,3 

923 

965 

753 

779 

. 929 

930 

.10 - 35 .. 

i*i r2 

916 

■74 

1*56 

m»9 

851 

995 

1,006, 

950 

976) 

763 

794 

761 

' 747 

35 -- 40 .. 

57: J 

551 > 

465 

4.'56 

679 

653 

6,15 

753 

601 

523 

688 

633 

763 1 633 

40 — 45 .. 

713 

724 

59*, 

6,75 

6:12 

696) 

678 

729 

750 

719 

626) 

620 

7)78 

507 

45 — 50 . . 

33 s 

317 

.158 

295 

3-0 

;V 

306 

461 

354 

286 

476 

452 

463 

386 

.»0 — 55 . - 

470 

507 

458 

522 

419 

461 

401 

450 

510 

511 

436 

, 469 

36)8 

351 

55 — 6(1 

144 

145 

1^2 

142 

167 

r.xi 

151 

P61 

164 

16,7 

277 

276 

225 

206) 

60 and over. 

46 1 

6( 19 

6,29 

515 

268 

574 

318 

467 

478 

749 

.5X1 

604 

3;<s 

448 


u. 





VARIATION: INCREASE (4) ok DECREASE (-). 


Both Sexe* 


Males. 


Elm alls. 


1881— 18111. 1^01 — 1001. 18R1 — 1A91. , 1891—1901. 18*1— 1*91. 1*91— 1901. 


o — r> . 

. 4- 

42,160 

5—10 . 


46,152 

10—15 . 

■ 

29,250 

15— a) . 

. L 

5,587 

20—25 . 

. 1 -j- 

31.998 

25—50 . 

• + 

48.537 

50-55 . 

. + 

21,035 

55 — 40 . 

. + 

28.977 

40—15 . 

. -j- 

23,374 

45 —50 . 

. + 

1,361 

50—55 . 

. 4- 

16,624 


age. j 

! age. i 

i ! _ 

' age 

8 ; 9 ! 

10 11 ; 

12 15 

i | 

54,102 ! + 22*3 j + 

I ; 

24,802 >17*2 4 

53.229 - 19*7 

i l 

34,755 , -r 21-9 

27.454 - 14*8 1 -f 

35,003 r 22 5 

1 1 

32.K0O 4 21 9 - 

22,2X0 -139 4 

28,801 20 ll 

15.938 -f 13-3 j- 

1,555 - 1*2 4 

13.399 - 10-0 

14,940 -t- 15*9 4 

i 

19.390; -f 19*7 4 - 

1 

19.0)58 ,-r 10 7 

20 098 -+- 17 0 -r 

< 

25,708 - r 20>*0 + 

1 

20.878 417*1 

13.290 -}- 13*3 t- 

1 

12.219 4i4-o f 

1 

13.055 -t 13*0, 

13 1 0j» 4 13*4 4 

t 

7.1*03 .107 + 

10.775 T 13 2 

0.229 4 7 8 4- 

8,820 r 14 7 *- 

5.51*2 f 7s 

10.080 4 17 1 - 

2.943 - 5*8 4 

8.515 -17 7 

3.0x7 4 7 2-+ 

i 

7.9X7 -203V 

3,87.5 — S *J 

1.122 -f- 5*5 - 

1,115 - 3*0) - 

i 

111 - 4 

1.120. - 1*9 - 

11.7X9 -22 0 -r 

1 

1,002 - 2 5 

199.750 - 15*5 - 

t 

0.3 21*7 - 5 3 - 

1943)71 -154 
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St'BbiDXAitv Table VII. — Variation in the strength of each aye-period 
>rhi!e in progress to nead decade. 



Col 

oo:si‘()Xdino aoi:s. 



Population 



hkmi.ion 


i 



IASI. 

1801. 

1001. 


1881. 

1801. 

1901. 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

F emales 

Males. 

Females. 



i 

.... - 

o 

3 

4 ! 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 



1 

0—10 

10—20 


i 

! 

i 

312,31X1 

320,777 

318,282 

306,811 



0—10 , 

' 

10—20 

20-30 

313,600 

; (329,409 

i 

209,484 

204,011 

200,730 

280,819 


10 — 20 

20—30 

30—40 

280.200 

j 288,452 

225,080 

240,283 

227,057 

201,003 

All Religions. i 

i 20—50 

30-40 

40—50 

100,255 

105,170 

200.062 

17 1 ,833 

155,210 

130.645 


■ 30—40 , 

: 

40—50 

50—60 

1GG.572 

157,711 

138,004 

110,738 

88, 344 

80,000 


40—50 1 

50 — GO 

1 

60 dt over 

120,052 

, 110,855 

i 

83,535 

77,100 

1 

i- 59,318 

j 

05,485 


c 

50 Sc over 

GO Sc over 

j 

120,335 

122,418 

00,444 

03,883 



- 

• 

0—10 

10-20 



■»> *35 

231,548 

217,332 

210,076 


! o—io , 

10—20 

20-30 

222,385 

233,510 

103,802 

101,050 

183.005 

100,218 


i 

10 — 20 , 

20—30 

30-40 

202,730 

: 208,003 

100,080 

178,174 

101,518 

145,813 

Hindus. < 

20—30 1 

1 

30—40 

40 50 

130.483 

145,440 

148,433 

133,248 

110,584 

94,077 


:jo— 

40—50 

50-60 

124,2**4 

118,335 

103.078 

87,802 

63,171 

00,038 


40—50 

50 — GO 


90,850 

- 84.041 

1 01,840 

58,041 






60 d& over 





r 42,206 

49,127 


5t > A over 

GO & over 

J 

03,010 

01.015 

45,312 

j 

40,337 

j 

[ 


i 

0—10 

10-20 



| 20.071 

21,590 

| 21,500 

' 20,104 


0— 10 

10—20 

20—30 

j 

20.020 

21.372 

| 17,142 

j 

10,200 

j 10,177 

! 17,580 


10—20 

20—30 

30-40 

1 7.5^7 

18.245 

! 13.939 

14,005 

j 14,617 

i 

! 12,477 

Musa 1 mans. J 

20- 50 

?a4— 4i ) 

40 50 

11,028 

11.035 

! 12253 

10.523 

1 

j 10,200 

j 

i 

: l581 


50—40 

40—54 ) 

50-60 

: 0,704 

1 

8,857 

8.300 

! 

1 

0,005 

1 

5,521 

’ 4,280 

! 


40— 50 

50 — GO 


l 

j 0 017 

5.85! 

1 5.127 

4.311 

'1 





60 di. over 



, 


' 'r 3,850 

! j 

3,428 


50 A over 

GO A over 

j 

. 7.832 

0.001 

3.583 

3,305 



f 

0 — lo 

10—20 



00,070 

73.025 

, 70,200 

75,615 


0— Hi 

10—20 

20—30 

7( ).G45 

74.512 

58.520 

50.008 

00.889 

03,900 


11 > — 2t,» 

20—30 

30—40 

50.023 

01.203 

45.045 

47.300 

, 50.882 

43.350 

Christians. < 

2o — :>> 

3< i — 4u 

40 50 

30.131 

:koo.3 

30.301 

34,050 

;u 3:;o 

28,079 

' ! 

30—40 

40—50 

50 60 

32.500 

:n 1.512 

20.859 

22.205 

i io.o:u 

10,634 

! 

i 

40— .V» 

5o— CO 


’ 22 570 

20.301 

10 553 

14,840 

l 

' 




1 60 dL over 





: 13.101 

♦ 12,927 


50 A over 

G< i vV over 

) 

25. H3 

23,537 

11 540 

1 

11-140 

') 
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Subsidiary Table VII. — Variation in tlie strength of each aye-period 
while in progress to nest decade . 






Variation : Increase 

(4~) ou Del 

REASE (— ). 





1881 — 

1891. 





1891 - 

1901. 


Males. 

Females. 

Mi 

lies. 

Females. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

1 

1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 







.. 


+ 5,982 

4- 1-9 

- 19.900 

— 6*1 

- 

44.176 

- 

14*1 

— 

04,788 

— 

19*7 

— 8,754 

- 3-2 

4- 10.208 

+ 6*1 

- 

54,574 

- 

19*5 

— 

48,169 

__ 

16*7 

+ 1,371 

+ 0-6 

- 38,020 

-«•» 

+ 

9,807 

4 

5*2 

— 

17,340 


8*9 

— 44,843 

— 22-4 

— 47,188 

— 2S*5 

- 

27,008 

- 

10 0 

— 

40,973 


200 

— 50,500 

— 36-4 

— 35,778 

— 30*6 

- 

30,517 

_ 

30*4 

— 

33,059 


30*4 

) 



j 









* — 84,061 

— 58-8 

— 75.594 

— 53*6 

— 

05,891 



52*2 

— 

58.535 

— 

47*8 

) 



i 









— 4.903 

i — 2-2 

— 20.572 

- 8*9 

- 

28,583 

— 

12-9 

— 

41.857 

. — 

17*9 

' —10,197 

I 

— 5-3 

, + 7 -™ 

4- 3*9 

- 

30,050 

— 

17-8 

— 

30,819 

— 

14-7 

— 5,108 

i 

— 31 

— 32.2)01 

— 18*2 

4- 

8.950 

4- 

0*4 


12,192 

; _ 

8*4 

— 37,8-19 

' - 25-5 

— 38.271 

j - 28*7 

- 

20,010 

i — 

10-0 

1 

30,473 

i 

25*8 

— 40,607 

— 39-1 

— 27.824 

- 31*7 

__ 

29,007 


31*9 

! 

20,000 



31*4 

) 

! 





| 

i 

i 


I 

• -64,81*5 

— 69*6 

- 58,251 

— 54*2 

- 

47,704 

~ 

51*3 

j 

42.578 

i 

i 

40-3 

1 

j 


! 



i 


1 

l 


i 


+ 625 

+ 3*0 

— 1.420 

— 6*6 

- 

3.478 

1 

10*9 

1 

5,103 

— 

23*9 

— 965 

— 5*6 

+ 1.311 

4- 8*1 

- 

3,048 

— 

20*7 

; “ 

3,550 

-- 

10*5 

4- 078 

4- 4*9 

— 2.218 

— 15*1 

+ 

025 

4- 

5*4 

— 

1,112 

— 

9*0 

— 1.984 

— 16*2 

2.942 

28*0 

- 

1,544 

— 

13-8 

* — 

2,192 

— 

24*7 

— 2,839 

34*0 

- 2.2)85 

35*3 


1,490 


22*5 

— 

l.»>40 



20*3 

) 

• 











■ — 4.860 

- 55*8 

— 4.27^ 

55*5 

— 

4.249 

— 

54*3 

— 

3,500 

— 

51*2 

1 

J 










, 


+ 10.214 

t 14*8 

i -f 1 950 

-r 2*7 

- 

12.110 

— 

17*2 

— 

17 844 

— 

23, 9 

+ 2.300 

+ 4-0 

i _ 7.;v28 

r 12*9 

- 

14.878 

— 

24-8 

— 

13mi7 

— 

22*0 

~ 5. >*37 

+ 13*0 

► j — 4.040 

1 8*5 

4- 

234 

4- 

0 0 

- 

4.034 

— 

10*0 

; — 5.022 

12*8 

; — 5>< 

i 17-6 

- 

5,7()7 

— 

17-5 

j 

8.3(4 

— 


! — 7.225 

► - 26*9 


25*1 


0.023 


20-7 


■ 5 521 


27 1 

i 



» - 50*3 





! 




— 14.90< 

» - 53 *C 

► — 15».':0: 

— 

13.937 

— 

f 4*7 

1 

- 12>n 

: — 

52*0 

\ 
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Subsidiary Table VIII . — Ages of Urban and Rural Population 
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Subsidiary Table VIII A. — Ages of Urban and Rural Population by Religion. 






URBAN. 



AGE 

Hindi 

•s. 

Musai.mans. | 

ClIRI>TIAXS. 1 

Others. 



Proper- i 


Propor- 


Piopor- 

Proper- 


Number. 

tion i>or 
10.000. 

Number. 

tion per 
10,000. 

Number. 

tion per | 
10.006. | 

Number, tion per 
10,000. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

rr J 

i 1 

8 | 0 

0-1 .. 

3 489 

275 

444 

200 

082 

282 

5 ! 31 1 

1—2 . . 

2.403 

197 

437 

197 

802 

230 

1 | 02 

‘2—8 . . 

2.078 

235 

575 

250 

870 

253 

2 1 124 

3 — 4 .. 

HAfis 

205 

007 

274 

020 

200 

0 1 373 

4—5 .. 

3.104 

250 

055 

205 

050 

273 

7 j 445 

Total, 0 — 5 

15,482 

1,222 

2-718 

1,225 

4,539 

1,304 

21 1,305 

5—10 . . 

15.110 

1.11*3 

2,800 

1.202 

4.508 

1,312 

28 ; 1.739 

10—15 .. 

14, -2-20 

1.123 

2,813 

1 .208 

4,002 

1.408 

19 ! 1 ISO 

Total, 0-15 

44,812 

| 3,538 

8,331 

3,755 

14,009 

4,024 

68 4,224 

15—20 . . 

12 033 

i 007 i 

2.005 

044 

3,841 

1.104 

22 : 1.300 

20—25 . . 

12.010 

! 948 

2.000 

004 

3.103 

900 

18 1,1 18 

25-30 . . 

11.032 

: 9i8 

2,057 

027 ! 

2,008 

853 

5 , 311 

30—35 .. 

10,217 

i 807 

1,000 

702 1 

2,350 

077 

10 ! 021 

35-40 .. 

8,796 

694 

1 

1,646 

742 

t 

2,208 

600 

10 j 021 

Total, 15—40 

55,288 

4,364 

9,494 

4,279 

14,626 

4,203 

65 4,037 

40—45 . . 

7.580 

590 

1.317 

594 

1,750 

503 

5 : 311 

45—50 . . 

5,551 

1 438 

070 

441 

1,391 

4(H) 

0 i 37. J 

50 — 55 . . 

4,925 

1 389 

783 

‘>,v> 

.).).) 

1,090 

313 

1 1 1 083 

55 — 00 

2,839 

224 

392 

177 

003 

100 

2 | 124 

Total, 40 — 60 

20,904 

1,650 

3,471 

1,565 

4,894 

1,406 

24 | 1,491 

60 <&. over . 

5,678 

448 

891 

401 

1,276 

367 

4 248 

Total. . . 

126,682 

10,000 

22,187 

10,000 

34,805 

10,000 

161 | 10,000 



RURAL. 


Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Curd 

TIANS. 

Others. 1 

AGE. 










Number. 

Propor- 


Proper- 


Propor- 


Proper- 


tion per 

Number. 

tion per 

N umber. 

tion per 

Number. 

tion per 



10,000. 


10,1 mo. 


40,000. 


10.(HH). 

1 

10 

11 

12 

la 

14 

15 

10 

17 

0—1 . , 

48,085 

255 

4,259 

253 

17,529 

205 

091 

243 

1—2 .. 

41,440 

217 

4.120 

245 

17.009 

200 

512 

180 

2—3 . . 

48.730 

255 

4,831 

287 

19.122 

2X9 

704 

209 

.‘J — 4 . . 

50,722 

297 

5.340 

317 

21.171 

319 

823 

290 

4 — 5 . . 

49,950 

202 

5,005 

297 

18.705 

2x2 

839 

295 

Total, 0—5 

245,527 

1,286 

23,555 

1,399 

94,136 

1,421 

3,629 

1,277 

5—10 . . 

241,820 

1 ,207 

23,953 

1 .423 

95.304 

1.43s 

3 028 

1,270 

10 — 15 . . 

219,410 

1.149 

21,012 

1.248 

84.032 

1.208 

3.003 

1.077 

Totvl, 0—15 

706,763 

3,702 

68,520 

O 

o 

273,472 

4,127 

10,320 

3,630 

15—20 .. 

176 510 

925 

1 5.840 

941 

02.130 

938 ■ 

2.551 

897 

2< > — 25 . . 

107,883 

8X0 

14.114 

k»X 

58,078 

84 7 

2.494 j 

S77 

25—30 . . 

185,742 

973 

15.580 

925 

00,070 

910 

3.123 | 

1.099 

30—35 . . 

, 147.043 

■ 773 

12.259 

728 

45,i 00 

091 

2,023 : 

923 

35—40 . . 

135.784 

, 711 

1 11,499 

0X3 

43x24 


2,3*05 ’ 

xi! 

Total, 15—40 

813562 

4,262 

69,292 

4,115 

270,468 

4,083 

13,096 

4,607 

40—45 . . 

100,557 

558 

8,894 ! 

52-8 

32.540 

491 

1.044 i 

578 

45 — 50 .. 

83.200 

430 

0.001 ) 

390 

20.737 

404 

1,038 1 

305 

5< ) — 55 . . 

7l.(W9 

370 

5,455 

2)24 

21,233 

320 

920 1 

324 

5, » — (>0 

42.411 

222 

3,171 

1X8 

13,2X2 

210 

438 j 

154 

Total, 40—60 

303,863 

1,592 

24 180 

1,436 

93,792 

1,415 

4,040 

1,421 

60 over . 

84,745 

444 

6,387 

379 

24,850 

375 

972 

342 

Total 

1 , 908,933 

10,000 

168,379 

10,000 

662,582 

10,000 

28,428 

10,000 
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Subsidiary Table IX. — Table shnchvj the recorded and smoothed 
atjes for 100,000 of either Se.v. 



REmiM>i:i> IN 

■M HE Dr IX. 

Smoothed Aiiitii. 

( In iermediaie). 

Smoothed A kith, 
(final). 

A (. K ''. 

Male*. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

* l 

3 

4 

5 

6 ! 

7 

1 ) 

2,523 

j 

2.906 i 

2,525 

2.900 

I 

I 

2.525 • 

2,900 

I 

2,272 

2,407 

2,441 

2.695 

2,512 

2.807 

•i 

2,527 

2 711 

2.570 

2,820 

2.592 

2,857 

•> 

2,950 

3.230 

2.7 15 

2,949 

2,039 

2,877 

4 

2,570 

2,788 

• 2.708 

2,914 

r 

2,627 

2,832 

5 

3,252 : 

3,549 

2,764 

2,978 

• 2.601 

2,766 

0 

2,230 

• 2,290 

2,753 

2,879 

2,581 

2 706 

7 

2,807 

3 , 0:45 

2.575 

2,696 

2,580 

2.671 

8 

2,900 ■ 

2,733 

2.590 

2,654 

2,543 

2,597 

9 

1 ,080 

1,874 

2,349 

2,432 

2,518 

2,527 

in 

3,329 

3.:uo 

2,616 

t 2 . o06 

i 

2,441 

2.423 

li 

1,030 

1.178 

2,300 

2,244 

2,389 

2,349 

12 

4,140 

3,403 

2,436 

; 2.308 

t 

2,311 

2,263 

i:j 

1.350 , 

1,424 

2.158 

2 , 0(4 

2 269 

2,224 

14 

2,333 

2,195 

2.448 

! 2.181 

2.193 

2,160 

15 

1 , 9:15 

1,819 

1 . 8C0 

1.774 

2.159 

2.151 

in 

2,484 

2,062 

2.184 

2.156 

2,065 

2,086 

17 

1,198 

T . 37I 

1,914 

: 1,939 

1 

1 2.007 

1 

2.050 

18 

2,908 

3 , 3,31 

2.109 

1 2.208 

1 1.952 

2,022 

19 

9:44 

1,112 

1,758 

2,015 

• 1,925 

2,025 

20 

2,901 

3.405 

1 1,973 

2,261 

i 1.851 

1.985 

21 

730 

797 

1 ,575 

1.797 

1.862 

2,013 

22 

2.272 

2,599 

■’ 1,068 

1,848 

1,829 

1.992 

2.? 

979 

1.013 

1 . 8:40 

! 2.001 

1 

; 1.825 

1 

i 1.991 

24 • 

1,397 

1.306 

1,870 

2,031 

1,792 

1.949 

25 

3,770 

4.231 

1.625 

; 1,744 

1 

1.801 

1,930 

20 

932 

948 

1,981 

2,085 

1,753 

I 861 

27 

1,048 

1,161 

1,824 

1.922 

1.740 

1 .828 

28 

2.750 

2,717 

1.800 

1.928 

1 

I 1.715 

1.774 

29 

015 

5i>3 

1.747 

| 1,808 

1.680 

1.709 

30 

3.947 

4.200 

i 1,862 

1.871 

1,620 

1,628 

31 

371 

348 

1.430 

1.434 

1,613 

1.580 

32 

1,022 

1,470 

1.439 

1.433 

1.503 

1.511 

33 

024 

531 

: 1.391 

1,253 

l 

1 

; 1.527 

i 

1.449 
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SrnsiniAHY Table IX. — Table shoicitnf the recorded and smoothed 
mjes for 100JJ0Q of either Se.v . — Continued . 



Hkc-ortied in 

S< IIEDULi:, j 

Smoothed Akii h. 
(IVI’EKMKIUA'IE). 

Sm<M I J UKI) 
(MNAI 

Aurm. 

J. 


1 

Male;.. 

1 

Females. 1 

Males. | Females. i 

i 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

34 

032 

r>4« | 

1.440 

i 

! 

1,295 : 

1,480 

1 379 

35 

3.707 

3.303 : 

1,280 

1.133 

1 ,450 

1.324 

30 

846 

550 

1.473 

1.288 

1,388 

1.245 

37 

791 

000 

1,436 

1.252 

1.301 

1,203 

38 

1,588 

1,300 

1,423 

1,239 

1,315 

1.143 

39 

448 ! 

370 

1.345 

1.107 

1.270 

1.100 

40 

3.044 

3,297 

i 

1.418 

1.190 

1.217 

1.045 

41 

254 

194 1 

1 170 

1,001 

1,185 ! 

1,013 

42 

1,157 

812 ; 

1.142 

979 

1.130 

900 

43 

378 j 

330 ! 

939 

709 

1.085 ; 

924 

44 

278 ' 

201 ! 

954 

782 

1.033 

881.) 

45 

2,029 ' 

2,250 j 

8ft0 

089 

991 , 

845 

40 

329 

- w ; 

923 

779 

929 

7! >7 

47 

415 , 

344 

931 

774 

889 

700 

48 

905 

783 

877 

78 4 

832 

710 

49 

318 : 

234 • 

853 

| 

705 

794 

080 

5ft 

2.300 j 

2,301 ! 

887 l 

781 

749 

051 

51 

201 

102 

738 

004 

722 

( >2 8 

52 

5h4 ; 

420 

732 

00.3 i 

082 

595 

53 

•_M3 ; 

195 ! 

517 ' 

430 ; 

045 

57< > 

54 

207 | 

j 

233 . 

518 » 

435 

on 

T43 

55 

1,283 j 

1.135 ; 

455 

394 

579 

517 

50 

213 •! 

J 

188 

509 

430 

538 

485 

57 

207 

217 ; 

4«4 

410 

510 

403 

58 

485 

405 

52.1 

502 

405 

424 

59 

173 

130 ; 

509 

487 

439 

406 

80 

1.477 

1 ,505 

504 } 

4K3 ■ 

410 

384 

01 

141 

112 

432 ; 

425 

380 

l »0S 

02 

245 

198 

423 : 

421 

3. >7 

340 

03 

126 , 

110 

241 

237 

327 

327 

04 

123 

115 

227 

220 

294 

3oo 

05 

504 

040 

198 

2H1 

201 

274 

00 

74 j 

i 

54 , 

199 

213 

228 

247 

67 

i 

; 96 ■ 

j 

75 

184 

200 

1 

>n J 

i 

i 

224 
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Subsidiary Table IX. — Table showing the recorded and smoothed ages 
for 100 pOO of either Sex . — Concluded. 


Aoe>. 

RlU OK DEI) IN Si 

MEDDLE. 

Smoothed Arith. 
(Intermediate). 

Smoothed Arith. 
(Final - ). 

i 

Males. ; 

i 

F e m ales. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

■j 

i 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Ok 

132 

175 

161 

205 

109 

104 

GD 

53 ; 

52 

154 

202 

155 

1 HI 

70 

452 

607 

153 

205 

140 

108 

71 

as 

40 

1 35 

178 

128 

157 

7*j 


02 

131 

175 

116 

145 

73 

42 

3k 

70 

03 

103 

133 

71 

31 

30 

HI 

94 

03 

12:. 

t 

106 

250 

66 

82 

83 

10*5 

70 

44 

45 

66 

85 

72 

02 

77 

15 

31 

61 

81 

64 
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Chapter IV 


Diagram NP 10 

Showing the ages of 10,000 of either sex as returned 

at the 1901 Census. 
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Chapter. IV. 


Diagram, NQ 11. 

Comparing the ages of 10,000 persons as returned at the 
Censuses of 1881.1891- & 1901. 
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Chapter IV 


Diagram NQ 12 

Showing age distribution of 10,000 of each sex 
in -England and Wales , India. & Travancore. 
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Chapter .IV. Diagram. NP 13. 

Showing the ages of 100,000 persons as actually returned. 

(The ages are given at the foot and the number of persons alive at each age at the side) 
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CHAPTER V. 


SEX. 

(TABLE VII) 


112. Proportion of the sexes — 113. Importance of the' subject — 111 . Loo; pro- 
portion of females examined — 115 . Comparison with other States and /Ve- 
rinces — 116 . Proportions of the sexes at different apes — 77 7. < \anpanson mth 
the previous Census — 118. Proportions in the different religions —119. Pro- 
portions in ham and country — 120. Sex and Ca*t< . 


112. According to the first Ceu^ is taken in 1877), there wore in the >tat<* 

1,010 females for ever}’ 1,000 males. In ISM. the 

Proportion of the »exe a . pr(>portion was reduced to 1,00(5 females and in 1 SO 1 , 
Subsidiary Tarle I. 11 p „ ,. 0 ^ 

there was a further fall to 982. At tln^ ( en^u^, 
1,400,1(57) males and 1,4(51,902 fern lies have been enumerated which give 9S1 
females to 1,000 males — a ratio almost the same as in 1891. 

As between the Xatural divisions, the Western di\ision exhibits a higher pro- 
portion of females to males than the Eastern, being 991 against 90S. I he low 
figure for the Eastern division is due to the greater immigration of malo coupled 
with a greater emigration of females. 

The sub-joined figures calculated from the Birth-Place return^ inter-compare the 
ratios of females per mille of males in the two division^. 


Ratio among 

those horn 

Ritio among those horn 
outside Travancore 

Ratio for total of 
immigrant* 

In division where 
enumerated. 

In contiguous 
division. 

Wester a division 91)1 

I.29U 

Si H > 

'.Nr! 

Eastern division. 973 

IMS 

SfH 

Ss.~> 


It is seen from these figures that the proportion between the sexes in the 
Eastern division is disturbed by the excess of male over female immigrants, that 
it would have exhibited a higher ratio but for the greater number of males it received 
from outside Travancore and that the Western division would have returned a lower 
ratio but for the larger number of females recruited from the Eastern division. Il 
the factor of migration be left out of account, the Eastern division would show 
a higher figure, while the other division would remain unaltered. 

Compared with the previous Censuses, the Western division is seen to return 
a higher ratio at each enumeration than the Eastern. The proportions at each 
Census are compared below. 



1901. 

1*91. 

l-M. 


Western division. 

99 i 

992 

1.010 

1.017 

Eastern division. 

90S 

90S 

991 

9‘,*9 
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chap. v. Examining the Taluks of each division, we find that in 1875 the females ex~ 

para. 113. lve ,iod the males in 17 of them— 10 being in the Western and 7 in the Eastern 
division. At the next Census, 4 Taluks — 2 in each division — fell off, while one in 
the Eastern division was added to the list. These 14 Taluks dwindled to 9 in 1S91 
and to 8 at this Census. They are Agastisvaram, Chirayinkil, lvarunaga- 
palli, Kartikapalli anti Shertallav in the Western division, and Tovala, Ivalkulam and 
Kunnatnad in the Eastern. Of these, the first six have preserved this excess at 
♦>verv Census since 1875, while the last two have regained the position they lost in 
1891 . 

A Diagram (No. 14) at the end of this Chapter illustrates and compares the 
Talukwar proportions at the last four Censuses. 

If the features disclosed by these proportions may be expressed in broad terms, 
it mav be remarked that, setting aside the operation of temporary influences, the 
ratio of females to males tends to diminish as we proceed from the sea-board to the 
hilly tracts in the interior. 

1 13. In view of “the fashion to judge of the accuracy of an Indian Census by 

the nearness with which the female total approaches 

Importance of the subject. . P T ,, ? , 7 

that ol the males, the proportion of the sexes has 
acquired an adventitious value, apart from and independent of its intrinsic in- 
t<*re>t. The enumerations in European countries show a greater number of fe- 
rn dcs than males, even though the number born is more of the latter than 
of the former sex. Hut in India successive Censuses have shown a deficiency of 
females in almost all the States and Provinces. Apart from the natural and social 
causes which are regarded as possibly contributing to this difference between India 
and Europe, a greater portion of the deficiency is considered as due to omission. 
The neglect and contempt with which women are said to be regarded are, it is be- 
lieved, Mich as to lead to their existence being ignored during Census enquiries. 
“In the European countries it is not far from the truth to say that the proportion 
of (Vm ilcs gradually increases from the first year to the last. In the Indian Pro- 
vince-* there is usuallv an excess of females at the last age-period, and generally in 
the first four or tive years of life, while at most of the other ages they show a de- 
rieienev, especially between 10 and 15. It has always been held as a sort of axiom 
of Indian enumerations that the women are less carefully enumerated than the men 
and that the deficiency of females is to be accounted for in this wav, and further 
that tlu* greater tic* proportion that they bear to the men is, the greater is the 
accuracy of the Census.” As deficiency in females is taken to detract from the 
trustworthiness of a Census, this aspect of the question would deserve special 
treatment. 


111 . 

Low proportion of females 


It miv he observed that the 'state of feeling' alluded to in the 
preceding para as resulting in the eventual omission of 
examined. lemales is entirely absent in Travancore. Viewing 

v ' B,!nuR ' t^bie^vi* vii the so -ial condition of the population en masse, it mav 

he Niid that reticence iti regard to the female members of the family seldom obtains 
to Mich an extent as to lead to their omission from the Census schedules. Among 
the Marumakkathayees who form the majority of the population, women are re- 
gard d a< of equal importance with men, if not more, and enjoy a conspicuous 
amount of }k*rs >nal freedom. Mrlsare at least as much valued and cared for as boys 
ma b *eau*e they are source- of income, but, what is of greater moment to ihe family, 
be van -c they are the channel by which the Taruwl property is conserved and 
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transmitted. The Purdah system is unknown among the Hindu* and the ChrCr- chap. v. 
has and if seclusion b^Iiin 1 the curtain obtains at ad, it C confined to a numerically 13 AaA - 114 - 
insignificant portion of the p >pulation — the Xambuthiri Brahmin* and t lu- foreign 
Musalmans. The Census enquiries about women have not been regarded as an 
interference with domestic privacy and the baseless fears and suspicions that are 
once said to have hedged round a Census are now things of the pa*t. 

Apart from the omission on the part ot the enumerated to make men- 
tion of the women of their households, there may be another source ot inaccuracy , 
liamdy, the neglect of the enumerating agency, lint the unprecedented increase 
in the total population and the marked uniformity in the rates of advance among 
both the sexes show alike that the work of counting has been well performed. 

This point may be gone into a little in detail. 

The variations in the Talukwar proportions of the sexes may first be 
considered. Between 1X75 and 18X1, the ratio of females per 1, <HK) male* 
fell in 17, was the same in 2, and rose in the remaining 12 Taluks. In 
1891, there was a falling off in as many as 27 Taluks and a rise only in 1. At 
this Census, the decrease is confined only to 12 of the Taluks, while a rise is 
noticed in 17, two remaining stationary. Even in regard to the 12 Taluks 
which now show a decline, the proportion would have increased in 4 but for the greater 
immigration of males. In two others, the decrease is immaterial as the 1 ratio is still 
above a thousand. If these are added to the 17 Taluks which exhibit a higher 
ratio than in 1891, the total comes to 23. ft is noteworthy that the live southern- 
most Taluks within or bordering the cholera-zone in which there was a decrease in 
1S91 — a decrease then traced to heavy mortality from cholera — now exhibit a marked 
increase. Though the ratios of the sexes are still removed from what obtained 
at the first tw) Censuses, still an improvement over the last returns is perceptible 
inasmuch as more than half the number of Taluks which showed a falling oil* in 
1891 have now more than recovered their loss. 

This improvement in the proportion of the sexes is further evidenced bv the 
variations from Census to Census of females as compared with males. These arc 
subjoined for the whole Scute and for the two Natural divisions. 


1875 — lsSl . 

18S1 

—1*21. 


l — 11*01. 

Percentage of variation. 

Percentage 

of variation. 

Percent am 

j of \ aviation. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

State. -f 4*1 

o*7 

■+■ 7*<S 

+ 5 a 

-t- i.v:> 

4 15 4 

Western Division. + 2*0 

4- 2*5 

-4- 7 1 

+ 4 5 

4 13 7 

-r 15 0 

Eastern Division, -r 6 3 

~h 0 3 

-r S 8 

-f 0*3 

r 17 1» 

— ITS 

It is seen from these percentages of 

increase that, while : 

lit tile ( Vli 

iS!lM\s of 1 S* ] 

1<SU1, the females in the 

State as a 

whole as 

well as in 

the two 

Natural divi- 


sions progressed very slowly when compared with the male*, at this Census, both 
the sexes have advanced p iri passu. The extent of this improvement is clearly 
traceable in detail in the Talukwar variations. In 1 «S91. only in three Taluks did 
the females show a greater percentage of increase than the males the dilfercnce in 
their favour being -f T in one Taluk ami + 3*0 in the other. In *nme of the other 
Taluks, the rates were perceptibly slower, being even le>> rhan half, while in a few 
more the females declined while the males increased. But at thi* < Vimp, the female-* 
have increased more rapidly than males in as many a* 19 Taluk-*, the ex<*e** being 
more than 2 percent, in six and more than one per cent, in eleven. 

One more test mav be applied to see how far the proportion of the *cxc* a* 
returned at this Census bears on the accuracy of enumeration of female*. In a»‘- 
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cnrdanco with experience elsewhere, omission of females is considered to occur es- 
pecially in regard to unmarried a' iris and girls of the nubile age. In other words, 
the omission would be mainly confined to the ages 5—20. The Taluks then which 
>how tht 1 greatest disparity lx ‘tween the sexes should also show the lowest propor- 
tion of females at these age* as compared with the total female population. Sub- 
sidiary Table VII shows for each Taluk the ratio of females to males, the number 
between the ages 5-20 out of 10,000 females and the serial order in respect of both. 
It will be seen from that statement that the order of the Taluks differs in regard 
to cither proportion. The Taluks of Pattanapuram, Tiruvalla and Kottaymn 
which show the lowest proportions stand high in the number of females between 
5-20 ; while Parur and Alangad which are highest in respect of the latter come 
low in the ratio of females to males. 

From the foregoing analysis it is apparent that artificial causes have played 
but a small part in the observed proportions of the sexes. Any further evidence 
on this point that an examination of the subject from other aspects may afford will 
be recorded in due course. 


115. As appears from the 

Comparison with other 
States and Provinces. 

Propot t*on o t female^ 
to i y ooo malt* 


Apnrr-Merwara . . 

<)UO 

As>am 

94*J 

llti.^al 

l ,ou o 

lit rar 

075 

1 miluv 

<>3-S 

Cental Provinces . . 

0>34 


J)ui 

M.idi is 

1,028 

P.in'.ih 


fluted Provinces of \j4r i 

and t )udh 

037 

H mvla State ... 

030 

C >Jun I) > 

1.004 

Gwalior I)o 

goO 

H v d * i abad Do 

•X>4 

K.idim.r Do 

S,S 4 

M v -ore Do 

o$o 

Tr tvancoreDo 

gSi 

t rdi i I ). » 

o'n 

England and Watt* I . 

1 004 


proportions entered in the margin, the return 
for Travancore compares favourably with most 
of the other States and Provinces. Only in 
three of these, Madras, the Central Provinces 
and the Cochin State, females are in a majority, 
while in one Province, Bengal, the sexes equal. 
In all the others, the proportion of females to 
males is distinctly less than in Travancore, 
Mysore alone coining almost abreast of it. To 
illustrate the general disparity between the 
sexes in India, the proportion obtaining in 
England and Wales is also added at the foot of 
the statement. The proportion for all India 
is onlv 1)03 females to 1.000 males. 


1P>. The relative proportions at the different age-periods may now be 

Proportions of th© saxes at examined, 
different ag’es. 

stn-iDjun i uti.r.s \ i u x ix A t the ages below five, the number of girls 

exceed^ that of boys in the ratio of 1.077 to 1,000. The excess is most marked 
under one year when; there arc 1.131 females for 1.000 males. Between the 
ages 5-10, the sexes equal while in the succeeding period 10-15. males out- 
number the, females. This may bo partly due to the ages of 12 and 14 having 
a greater attraction for male," than females and partly also to the greater mortality 
ol females at this time of life. At the next quinquennium 17)— 20, the relation 
P reversed, the number of female* rPing abov ; that of males. This balance in 
favour of females B kept up for two periods more-20-25 and 25-30-the former 
presenting tite giv ite-u extreme, from the age of 30 onward*, female life appears 
to de 'line very perceptibly and males prep mderate till the last age-period ((>0 and 
above) when the. balance P once m >re and finally turned against them. Female 
life -inks to it" lowest point at the ages 35-40. 

The Natural divisions reflect these features in detail. Taking them apart, wo find 
that in the Western division females are in (excess in the first six quimpicnniad" 
except the third and sink below males in the following -e\en except the h;"t. The 
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same obtains in the Eastern division with the difference that males predominate cbap.v. 
in the second quinquennium in addition. Comparing the several age-periods, it is 3PA.RA. 117 . 
seen that the proportions are throughout higher in the Western than in the Eastern 
division, with the exception of the first period and the last but one, the differ- 
ence, however, being very slight in regard to the latter ages. Below 5, there are 
in the former 1,070 females to 1,000 males as against 1,087 in the latter and at the 
no— 60 period, the ratios are respectively 883 and 886. In both the divisions, the 
disparity between the sexes becomes widest at the ages 35 — 50, revealing itself in 
the Eastern division at the beginning of these ages and towards the close in the 
Western division. 

The Talukwar proportions show that, till the age of 5, females predominate 
in every Taluk, the number per mille of males varying from 1,161 in the Taluk 
of Ivalkulam to 1,011 in that of Ettuminur. Between 5-10, half the Taluks 
lose this excess and at the ages 10-15, the loss extends to all, males preponder- 
ating in every one of them. Tn another five years, however, the females gain 
ground in 23 Taluks which, in the main, they retain at the two succeeding periods 
20—25 and 25-30, the further gain of seven Taluks at the former ages being 
nearly balanced by the loss of nine at the latter. But at the ages of 30-35, the 
downward tendency in the Talukwar ratios of females begins and from this period 
onwards, they give way to the males who, completely overwhelming them in the 
next five years, mainta’n the’r ascendency till the age of 60. At the end of life, 
however, females regun their vitality and exhibit not only higher proportions 
throughout but predominate over males in 28 out of the 31 Taluks. 

To summarise the features presented by the sex average* at the different ages, 
there is a preponderance of— 

(1) Fem*ilu3 from 0—5 years of a<*o 

(2) Males ... ... ... 5 - 15 „ 

(8) Females ,, .. 15—80 „ „ 

(4) Males 50-00 „ 

(5) Females ,, ... 00 ami over. 

117. Since the last Census, females between 0—5 years of ago have declined 
Comparison witi» the wliile those at 5-10 have increased. They have decreased 
previous Census. again between 10-20 and increased at the next age-group 
20—25. At the ages 25—50, the ratios at the two Censuses have 1 been almost the 
same. At the following period, there was an increase which was revered at tin* 
two succeeding age-groups. 

At the 1891 Census, females increased at the first quinquennium 0-5, de- 
clined till 15, increased till 35, decreased till 50, remained stationary thereafter for 
five years, declined again for another five years and finally increased at the ages of 
60 and above. 

The principal features noticed in respect of these variations at the two enu- 
merations are, firstly, that the decline now shown at the several age-groups has 
not been continuous in more than two nor confined to any particular period of life, 
fn 1891, the increase or decrease is seen to have been continuous, the former at 
four and the latter at three of the age-periods. 8 mdly, the amount of the varia- 
tion was very large at the last Census as compared with the present one. It 
ranged from a decrease of more than one hundred in three quinquenniads to an 
increase of 59 in one as against a decline of 53 in one period and an increase of 26 
in another. 
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118. Oa c nn paring the differences in the relative strength of the sexes in 
Proportions in tlio different the main religions, it is found that the ratio of fe- 
reiignons* males is highest among the Hindus — 990 per mille of 

subsidiary table ii. miles — and lowest among the Musalmans — 935, the 

Christians returning a mean of the two figures. The Western division shows 
higher proportions for all the religions than the Eistern. In regard to the Christ- 
ians, the difference between the two divisions is but nominal being 968 against 966. 
The Mahomm aims who predominate in the Western division show a ratio amount- 
ing to 912 against 909 in the Eistern. Among the Hindus the balance between 
the sexes is preserved in the Western division, while there are 975 females per 1,000 
males in the inland tracts. 


The three religions exhibit an excess of females, under live years of age, the 
Christians returning the highest rat*o — 1,113 fur every 1,000 males. As between 
the Naturil divisions, the Hindus and the Musalmans of the Eastern division share 
this excess in a greater degree than their co-religionists in the other division while 
in regard t > the Christians, the latter shows a higher proportion. Judging from 
the average of females under one veir of age, the mortality of male infants seems 
greatest with the Christians and leist with the Musalmans. In the period 5-10. 
the Christians alone maintain the preponderance of females. The sexes border on 
equality among the Hindus ; while among the Musalmans, females have gone down 
considerably, more so in the Eastern division. In another five years, however, the 
Christian females too become fewer so that, between the ages 10-15, the males 
predominate in all the religions and in both the Natural divisions, the predomin- 
ance being most noticeable among the Musalmans of the inland tracts. But at the 
following period 15-20, the females of all the religions recover their vitality to a 
great extent, the Hindu and the Christian fermdes even exceeding the males. 
The Musahnun females join them before five years more pass 1 y and we find that 
between 20-25, the females in all the religions and in both the divisions are in a 
decided majority. In the next period, however, this excess becomes narrowed, the 
Christian females losing their preponderance never to recover it at any subsequent 
period of fife. With the next quin pientiial periol 30-35, the Hindu and the 
Musalmnn females too lose their numerical superiority and lag behind with their 
Oiristian sisters, At the advanced ages of 60 and above, the Hindu females get 
ahead of the males and more than re-gain their position, numbering 1,165 to 1,000 
males — a proportion higher than that at any other age-period, that of the other 
religionists included. 

In this comparison, the Animists have not been taken in, as they are extremely 
few and do not present any peculiar features different from those of the Hindus. The 
actual excess of males over females is only 95. The strength at each age-period 
is so small in either division that the proportions worked out appear to be consider- 
ably large at some of them and wanting in sufficient statistical value. 


Proportions in town and 
country. 

SriMDI \k\ T vm f. VIII 

Fk\» m f> t«> i.roo M \l fs 


119. In the total urban population of the State, there are 963 females per 

1.000 males, while the ratio on the rural population is 
as much as 9S2. The difference would he further 
enhanced in favour of the country to 2S per mille, it' 
the average is taken for the rural portions of the 
Taluks in which the towns are respectively situated. 
The proportion for each town is shown in the 
margin. In seven out of the nine towns, males are 
in a majority while in the remaining two the relation 
is reversed. In the town of Shencottah, there are 
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1,1 lo females to 1,000 males while the rural ratio is 944, that in the Taluk as a chap. v. 
whole being the same as the State average — 981. The high urban proportion is para. 120. 
caused by the emigration of males in connection with the llailway works outside 
the town — a circumstance which further explains the low ratio in the rural portion. 

Xagereoil, again, shows a female proportion of 1 ,059 which is but part of the pre- 
ponderance of females found throughout the Taluk. 

In regard to the urban and rural proportions bv age, it is enough to mention 
the cliiel feature disclosed, that under the age of 30, females in the country are 
in excess ot males.in the ratio of 1,027 to 1,000 while in towns they are in a minority 
of 984; and that, above that age, the proportion in the rural areas is lower than in 
the urban, being 902 against 925. 

120. Elsewhere in India, a relation has been observed between the status of a caste 

and the proportion of the sexes in it, and. in his Note 
Sex and Caste. on £ ex ^ the Imperial Census Commissioner has siur- 

gested a Table to show the proportion in each caste 
of females to males and observed that, if arranged in order, it would “illustrate the 
general tendency for the ratio of females to vary inversely with the status of the 
caste, so that it is highest in the lowest castes, ami lowest in the highest. n Viewed 
in this light, the figures embodied in Subsidiary Table IV are not seen to have anv 
established relation to social grading. The Table shows the proportion of females 
to 1,000 males for castes numbering 2,000 and over and the order exhibited does 
not seem to accord with their relative status. In many castes which are high up 
in the social scale, females not only exceed the males but their ratios arc 
distinctly greater than those of several others low down the scale 4 . The Xavar and 
the Yellfila return 1,027 and 1,020 females per mille of males, while the Pallan and 
the Pulayan show proportions of 943 and 957 respectively. These figures only 
show that the phases of the marital institution to which the tendency above noted 
is traceable are not, with the bulk of the people, the invariable concomitant* of 
social status and that a high position in the scale of precedence does not connote 
the adoption of early marriage or the prohibition of widow marriage, both of which 
are generally known to be important regulating principles in the ordering of society. 

Teste , the Xavars, high in the scale, but among whom re-marriage is far from un- 
common. Among the Xambuthiri Prahmins, the highest caste in Malabar, marriage 
takes place after puberty ; and women sometimes continue single throughout life. 

This inversion of social precedence is also seen if the proportions under five 
years of age are taken and compared. In this period, females are in excess of males 
in the ease of all the selected castes entered in Table \ . Such influences then ;iv 
modify the observed ratios are evidently at work only in later years. One of thes<* 
influences becomes apparent, if the proportions returned at the different age-periods 
be examined. Pctween the ages 12—15, a deficiency of females occurs in all the 
selected castes. It has already been seen that, in the different religions, in both the 
Xatural divisions and in every Taluk of the State, women are at a discount at tin* 
period 10-15. This may he due to mortality consequent on premature child- 
bearing. The effects of lowered vitality are also perceptible in tin 4 period lu-0n 
and re-marriage means a fresh exposure to the trials of maternity. Doubtless, other 
and equally potent influences are at work in reducing the proportion of female*. 

Put what their precise nature is and to what extent they operate, it is difficult to 
accurately determine — so varied are the factors that combine in producing the final 
result. And it would be hazardous to build any conclusions on a subject of rhi- 
kind except on the basis of more extended observation*. 



X\ii kvi, Dimmons am) Tali*k<. 

Xi 

_ 

1901. 

MUKK ok Fi:ma 

, 1*91. 

i.r.s to 1,000 Mai 

1**1. 

1 

1 2 

- 

4 

I ( e tn ft Dirt 'Hftt. 




1. A oast is varum 

1,065 

1.011 

1.093 

2. Kruniul 

999 

9*7 

,*u 

3. Yilavankod , . 

956 

j 947 

9*5 

4. Nvyyattinkara 

954 

945 

996 ’ 

5. Trivandrum 

974 

1 

967 

995 j 

6. Ohirayinkil 

1,037 

1,030 

1,064 

7. Quiloti 

990 

1,004 

1,046 

S. Karunagapalli 

1,035 

1.059 

1.070 

9. K art ika pall i 

1,032 

1,034 

1.049 

10. Ampnlapuzha 

978 

1,020 

9*3 

1 1 . Shertallav . . 

1,006 

1,006 

1,023 

1*2. Purnr 

953 

971 

973 

13. Vaikam 

964 

969 

938 

14 Tiruvalla . . .. .. . . ’ 

939 

954 

955 

15. Mavelikaru .. . . . . . . > 

999 

974 

1,006 

To! M. 

991 

992 

1,016 

Im < te rn Din 'ion. 




Ilk Tovnla 

1,067 

1,053 

1 

1.041 

17. Kalkulam 

1,008 

! 

993 

t,007 j 

H. Nedrnnangad 

970 

992 

973 

10. Kottarakara 

984 

9*4 

9*3 j 

*20 Pattanapuram 

905 

9*6 ' 

9S9 1 

21 Khenrottah 

981 

1.044 

1,075 

22 Kunnattur.. 

992 

966 ' 

1.003 

23. Ohenganmir 

960 

940 ; 

976 1 

24. Changanachery 

951 

937 |l 

943 

25. Kottayam . 

942 

i 

965 | 

977 

26. Kt.tumanur 

963 

946 

999 

27. Mmachil 

951 

945 

961 

24. Todupuzha 

979 

i 

971 

972 1 

29. Muvattupuzha 

980 

996 1 

i 

1,014 , 

30. Kunnatnad 

1,000 

j 

m 1 

1,006 j 

31. Alangad 

983 

974 i 

995 1 

32. Cardamom Hulls 

695 

531 i 

i 

*62 

Total. . . 

968 

968 

991 j 

Total, State ... 

981 

j 

983 

1,006 ! 


[Note The proportions for the previous Censuses have been calculated on the adjusted figures embodied in Table II] 
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Subsidiary Tablk II . — dumber of females to 1J)00 males at each (t<je bo 
Natural Divisions and Relit /ions . 


Nl'MRER OF FEMALES TO 1,000 MALES. 


AGE. Totvl. . Western Division. Eastern Division. 



{ 

Hindu. 

Musal- 
1 man. 

i 

j Christ- 
ian. 

Animis 

tic. 

Hiiulu. 

Musal 

man. 

1 Christ 
| ian. 

- ! Animis 

; tic. 

i 

j Hindu. 

Musal - 
man. 

Christ- 
: ian. 

Aniruis- 
1 tic. 

1 2 

i 

\ 3 

4 

5 

i G 

7 

rz 

9 

: 10 

11 

12 

13 

0—1 .. 

1,126 

1,112 

1.157 

j 1,295 

i 

1 U()0 

1,084 

j 1,174 

| 1,656 

i 1,169 

i 

i 

1.151 

i 

| 1,143 

1.142 

1—2 . . 

1,061 

1.036 

1.111 

1,044 

1,055 

1,059 

1,118 

j 975 

[ 1 ,( N )8 

1.006 

1.106 

1,077 

2 — 3 

1,071 

1,029 

1.125 

1,166 

1,081 

990 

1,139 

: 1.210 

i 

' 1.057 

j 

1 .081', 

1,114 

1,147 

3 — 4 

1,054 

1,033 

1,102 

1,061 

i 

1.047 1 

1 

1,007 

1,082 

t 

j 1,531 

j 1,065 

1.071 

1,121 

906 

4 — r> 

1,028 

1,018 

1,073 

1,000 

! 

1,019 

* 

» 

1,018 

1/IS4 

1 ,1 155 

1.043 

1,017 

1 ,< » >4 

976 

Total, 0—5 

1,067 ! 

1,043 

1,113 

1,106 

I 

1,060 

1,028 

1,117 

1,275 

1,079 

1,065 

1,109 

1,036 

5 — 10 .. i 

! 

997 

966 

1,014 

I 1.051 i 

1 

1 

1,001 ' 

984 

1,021 

] 

1,075 

j 990 

1 

940 j 

1,007 

1,040 

10 — 15 .. | 

0.4 | 

| 

890 

914 i 

j 

! 872 | 

917 

919 

925 

892 

i 

' 90s 

849 

906 

864 

j 

15 — 20 .. [ 

( 

1 

1/44 | 

994 

1.009 

i 

i 

1,268 

1,061 

1 

1,023 i 

1,022 

1,249 

1,018 

i 

951 

998 

1,277 

! 

20 - 25 . . 1 

1,126 

1,089 

i 

I 

1.113 | 

1 

I 

1.626 

1,131 

1,098 

1.132 

2,437 

1,118 

1.075 

1.098 

1,336 

25 - 30 . . ! 

1,041 j 

1 

| 

1,085 1 

i 

994 

1.253 ! 

1.052 ; 

1,127 , 

1,035 

, 1.500 

1.025 

1.024 

961 

1,132 

30 — 35 . . , 

978 ; 

1 

951 j 

920 

889 ; 

997 

999 

943 

1 

8t)0 

949 

88 8 

i m 

902 

35 — 40 .. 

j 

831 j 

i 

760 | 

i 

786 ‘ 

1 

j 

668 j 

| 

848 

j 

781 

784 

1 

558 : 

804 

727 

787 

753 

40 — 45 . . | 

88*2 

784 

827 ; 

643 

900 | 

801 

794 

558 ] 

853 , 

759 

857 

692 

45 — 50 . . ; 

837 

680 1 

1 

807 ! 

j 

653 j 

i 

i 

847 j 

685 

1 

765 i 

| 

525 \ 

1 

820 , 

67:’, 

844 

731 


50 — 55 . . 

973 

1 

! 840 

; 

850 

816 

1,008 

865 

834 

8*16 

‘120 

80:3 

863 

799 

55 — 60 

920 

! 

; 673 

843 , 

625 

930 

664 

! 

i 77 , 

7»i3 

004 ' 

6x7 

901 

570 

60 and over . . 

| 

, 1,165 

890 

979 

i 

960 i 

j 

1.196 i 

i 

IK 10 

1 

923 

1,021 

i 

1,11* 

j 

874 

1,026 , 

935 

Total . . j 

990 

935 

! i 

! * r 

967 j 

1 i 

993 

1,000 

952 

[ ; 

j 

968 1,035 

1 

975 

1 i 

909 

966 

i 

973 
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Sibsidiahy Tabi.k III. — Actual excess or defect of females 
by Xatural Divisions and Taluks. 



XuMi.ru of Fumaj.f. 

-5 in r.\( ]> 

*S ( -r) OK DKFKfT (—) 


Natural Divi>k>\< an n Taluk*. 

1901. 

1891 

! 

1881. 

1875 


1 

Wff'tf't n l ht t inn. 

- __ 

7 

n - 

4 


— 

1. A^astisvarain 

+ 2,959 

-f 

7*9 i 

+ 3.497 

~f 

4,015 

2. Eraniel 

35 

— 

60S 

-r 1,808 ] 

- 

1,484 

3. Yilavankod 

— 1,802 

— 

1,883 i 

— 514 , 

8- 

317 

4. Xeyyattinkara 

— 3,276 

— 

3,151 

220 1 

— 

1.308 

Trivandrum 

- 1,788 

— 

1.880 

— 280 , 

— 

203 

0. ('hirayinkil 

+ 2,061 

+ 

1,453 

t 2,080 | 

4- 

2.258 

7. Quilon 

— 672 

+ 

271 

-f 2.315 

-f 

1,503 

8. Karnna^apalli 

+ 2,114 

+ 

3,102 : 

+ 3,409 

i 

+ 

:\,ioo 

9 Kartikapalh 

+ 1,547 

+ 

1,318 1 

+ 1,901 

-u 

1.513 

10. Ampalapuzha 

- 1,171 

+ 

927 

— 8io i 

i 

f 

72 

1 1 . Short allay . . 

+ 450 

+ 

305 

+ 1,290 ! 

4- 

1,897 

1 2 Parur. 

- 1,704 

— 

930 

— 691 ! 

— 

102 

13. Vaikam 

- 1,727 

j — 

1,200 , 

— 482 

— 

249 

14. Tiruvalla •« 

— 4,446 

— 

2,880 . 

— 2,582 

— 

2.595 

15. Mavchkara 

49 

— 

1,309 ’ 

4- 253 

“T 

175 

Tmi \l 

- 7,539 

j —5,634 

+ 11,490 

+ 11)757 

Hit h'lrt 







10. Tovala 

f 1,052 

4- 

773 

1 

+ 600 

4- 

1,015 

17. Kalkulam . . 

i 267 

— 

194 

-r 220 

— 

000 

18. NYdumam'ad 

1,021 

— 

217 

719 

— 

612 

1 9. Koitarakara 

603 

— 

593 

526 

— 

107 

2i> Pattanapuram 

2,461 

— 

209 

— 180 

— . 

74 

21. Shoncottah 

— 374 

- 

088 

- 1,101 

+ 

980 

22. Kuimattur 

- 342 

— 

) 

1.205 1 

i 

84 

+ 

107 

23. (.’hon^innur. . 

- 2,242 


2,920 | 

— 1,028 

— 

925 

24. ( "hau^anachory 

2,363 

-- 

2.470 ! 

— 2.184 


802 

2.7 Kuttayam .. 

— 2,829 

— 

I.:»4 

— 839 


377, 

20. Kttununur 

- 1,777 

— 

2.249 

— 53 


310 

27 Mmachil . . 

1,790 


1.084 

— 1.138 


822 

2*. Tndupuzha 

353 

— 

370 , 

349 



525 

29. Minattupu/ha .. .. I 

- 1,261 

— 

1*1 

-r 070 

+ 

812 

*. Kumiatnad 

6 

— 

3*3 , 

— i»30 

4- 

1.200 

71. Alauirad 

- 644 

- 

i 

800 | 

139 

+ 

352 

32 (’ardaniom Hilk .. 

— 3,887 

- 

3>96 j 

1 . 

402 

! 

"T 

12 

To! M 

20,634 

-1*7,460 

— 4,600 

— 

232 

Total, State ... 

28,173 

—23,094 j 

-• 0,890 

+ 11,525 
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Subsidiary Table I\ . — Proportion of the sexes in Castes numberin'/ 
more than 2,000 persons. 



Came. 

Females 

JO 

l.OiKI 

1 Malls. 

Cam e. 

Female^ 

m 

1.000 

Mali:s. 


C ! IL 

Film a i. f - 

in 

1,01 M 
Mai i- 

1. 

Ilavatti 

j 

1.078 

i 

18. 

Xayar 

l/ml 

3;>. 

Pan tar a m . . 

90 S 

2. 

Patnul 

1.073 

19. 

Panan 

1.001 

30. 

Kantian 

9i;i 

3. 

Kura van . . 

1,059 

20. 

Urali 

997 

-',7. 

Kammalau 

90 1 

4. 

T antan 

1,042 

21. 

Asari 

99G 

38. 

Yehtn 

95! i 

5. 

Veluttetan 

| 1,041 

22. 

Mannan . . 

994 

39. 

Pulayan . . 

957 

G. 

Kallasari . . 

1,033 

23. 

Tat tan 

992 

40. 

Y.ir \ ar 

9 is 

7. 

Pararau . . 

1,030 

l 

24. 

Van i van . . 

992 

41. 

Pallan 

914 

8. 

Telan 

1,030 

25. 

Itayan 

9X3 

; 42. 

Ka\ ati . . . . • 

940 

9. 

Krishnan Vakai • • 

1,030 

2G. 

Ullatan 

983 

| 43. 

Ila\atu .. . . j 

931 

10. 

Yellalan . . 

1,0*20 

27. 

Kollan 

i»M 

44. 

| 

1 

K.mian . . . . , 

955 

11. 

Marakkan 

1,015 

28. 

Clnuinan . . 

Qxo 

45. 

Cnayakkaran 

930 

1*2. 

Maran . . : 

1,01*2 

29. 

Ilavanian . . 

979 

4G. 

Koiikam . . . , [ 

S99 

13. 

I La van 

1,012 

30 . 

Mara van . . 

974 

47. 

Brahmin t OtherO ! 

8x5 

14. 

X ulayan . . 

1,012 

31. 

Ampattan. . 

974 

48 

Brahmin (M.il.n iLu ! 

S5j 

15. 

Chetti 

1.010 

32. 

Parayan . . 

972 

49. 

Kuilumi . . , . * 

K12 

1G. 

Salian 

1,010 

33. 

Kusavan . . 

90,9 


i 


17. 

Oliakkala . . 

1.003 

34. 

Yalau 

909 


1 

- 


f Nu'j E The proportions aie calculated on the h^urei ^i\en m the* T.iMe XIII j 


Subsidiary Table A . — Proportion of the sexes Jnj ape-perioh in srfretnl Castes. 




X UM PER 

of Fj:mai 

j;s per 1.000 Mai i :<. 


j 

j 

0 — 5 

! 

12-15 

15-20 

: 

20 -40 

40 vV o\ < |.- 

i i 

2 

3 j 

4 

5 

0 

7 

Brahmin (Malay ala) . . j 

1,023 

I 

8X0 ’ 

K5G 

xxs ■ 

< 95 

8}(l 

Brahmin (Others).. .. 1 

1,043 

993 ! 

701 

91 »7 

82,5 ' 

\ !«7i» 

Chan nail 

1.145 

1 

1,017 ; 

90.3 

902 

1*93 

\ 

’ vU 

Ilavan 

1.047 

9! 14 

9‘ »3 

l.o >2 

1 oV, 

> 

979 

Kammalan . . . . . . 1 

1.0G0 

1.013 

849 

1,024 

1,001 

914 

Konkani 

1.011 

859 

747 

950 

884 1 

92" 

Kuravan 

1.105 

1.009 

951 ! 

1,222 

1.110 , 

8^7 

Xayar 

1.038 

970 

x!!G 

1,031 

989 

10 4" 

Parayan 

1.074 

1.0 »9 

839 

1 018 

1.041 

M H ( 

Pulayan 

1 107 

972 

s*>9 

1.123 

1 o22 

7.51 } 

Yalan 

1.124 

990 

7- 

992 

1,058 ' 

77* * 

Yaniyan 

l ms 

991 

949 

909 

1.030 • 

9i 1 

Yellalan 

1.097 

1.03S 


1.050 

905 . 

1 i 

' X‘>1F. —The : 

j T 1 »P‘ ilt.iTi' 

■ a: e ^,ik aMtLd * 

<■ ^ IL . 

. 'lei . i j:i T th 1 

e XIV ‘ 
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Sru-siniARV Table VI. — Variation tn jiopulatton /»// 



■ 


Pew is i a< . i- 

or Vai:iahoN : Im ir i:a^i 

: (4)«R Dio 

KF.ASF ( - )• 


NaII'IIAI I)l\”I"I< 


lspi- 

-14)1. 



18*1- 

-1801. 

! 

1875 — 

1881. 


i 

Males. 

F c males. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Femr 

les. 

i i 


• 

5 i 4 

5 


0 


7 



\\\ sff i n / 













1 

A^a^twvaram 


47 

4 

9 0 

4 

14*5 

4 

0*7 

— 

27 t 

— 

3*7 

'> 

Kraniol 

4 

42 

4 

5*5 

— 

4*1 

— 

8*4 

4 

4*8 i 

4 

5*3 

4. 

Vtla\ ankol 

4 

1,70 

4 

10 7 

4 

0*3 

— 

3*7 

4 

1*4 | 

— 

1 0 

4. 

Xeyyattmkara 

4 

27 7 

4 

27*0 

4- 

30 

— 

2*3 

4 

2*0 

4 

5*2 


Tin an drum . . . . 

4 

147 

4 

20*3 

4 

102 

4 

7*2 

4 

2*0 

4 

20 

0. 

(’hinnmkil 

4- 

14*7 

4 

15*5 

4 

14*4 

4 

10*8 

— 

1*0 

— 

0*5 

i . 

(pinion 

4 

7*1 

4 

5*5 

4 

10*7 

4 

170 

4 

1*7 

4 

3 3 

s. 

Karunat'apalii .. 

4 

1,76 

4 

13*0 ; 

4 

8.3 

4 

7*2 

4 

78 I 

4 

70 

1». 

Kai tikapalli .. . . 

4 

5.4 

4 

5*2 1 

4 

130 

4 

11*4 

4 

TO ’ 

4 

20 

111. 

Ampalapuzlia 

4 

14*2 

4 

45 

— 

0*1 

4 

3*7 

4 

5*0 

4 

3*0 

11. 

Sliertall.n 

4 

2<)*1 

4 

20 2 

4 

4*0 

4 

2*3 

— 

o*o ; 

— 

TO 

12. 

Pai nr* . . . . . . 

4 

10 4 

4 

8*2 

— 

0*2 

— 

0*4 

4 

5*5 i 

4 

3*2 

u 

Vaikam . . 

4 

17 s 

4- 

17*2 . 

4 

0*5 

4 

4*5 

4 

6*2 ' 

4 

70 

1 1 

Tn u\ alia . • 

4 

16*4 

4 

14*4 ; 

4 

0*0 

4 

0*5 

4 

4*6 

4 

TO 

u 

Mavt'likara 

4 

11*1 

4 

m> ' 

4 

7*3 

4 

3*0 

4 

1*7 

4 

1*8 


TuIal 

4 

13-7 

4 

13-6 

4 

7-1 

4 

4*5 

4 

2-6 

4 

2*5 | 


I ’’!>(* ni 1 hi 













n; 

Tovula .. . . . . 1 

4 

8 2 

4 

0*0 

— 

2*2, 

— 

1*1 

4 

3 0 

4 

0*7 

IT. 

Kalkul.im 

4 

17*4 

4 

100 ; 

— 

1*7 

i 

3*0 

— 

3*4 

— 

0 0 

is' 

“ XcdumauLrad .. . . 

4 

24» 5 

4 

20*7 

4 

5*3 

4 

7*4 

4 

0*0 

4 

0*4 

10 

Ivnttnt.ik.ini 

4 

7*7 

4 

7 8 

4 

10*0 

4 

20 0 

4 

4*3 

4 

3 1 


E^n-V^porum *• 

4 

4H> 

4 

20*3 

4 

18*4 

4 

18-0 

4 

3 2 

4 

2 5 


S'llflK ‘ 

4 

25 4 


17*8 

4 

0*0 

4 

3*8 

4 

5*8 

4 

0*2 

22. 

j^p iinaitnr 

4 

10 1 

4 

13*0 

4 

11*4 

4 

7*4 

4 

4*0 

4 

3 0 


, On nuaimur 

4 

14*4 

4 

10*8 

4 

10*8 

■+ 

0*7 

4 

7*8 

4 

7*8 

24 

Ciianu f anarh**ry 

4~ 

25*2 

4 

27 3 

4 

1 1 

4 

0-4 

4 

8*0 

4 

5*0 

25. 

Kottayam . . 

4 

24' s 

4 

2i 1*8 

4 

0 3 

4 

8-0 

4 

4*0 

4 

3 3 

2 * > 

Etturaanur 

4 

10*5 

4 

l-s-5 

4- 

13*0 

4 

7*0 

4 

5*7 

4 

4*5 


Mmadnl .. 

4 

17 0 

4 

18 2 

4_ 

5*0 

4 

4 2 

4 

7*0 

, 4 

7*o 

•_>s. 

Totlupuzha 

4 

28 8 

4 

20 7 

4 

3*7 

4 

3*0 

i 4- 

5*3 

4 

5 0 

20 

Mm attupuzha .. 

4 

24 0 

4 

25 0 

4 

S'.) 

- 

7u 4 

4 3 

4 

3 0 

.)«> 

Kunnatnud 

-r 

{) '> 

’ ' 4 

0 0 

4 

78 

; 4 - 

4*J 
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Chapter. Y. 


Diagram. NQ 15 

Showing the relative proportion of the Sexes 
at different ages in 1875.1881,1891 and 1901. 
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CHAPTER VT. 


CIVIL CONDITION. 

(TAttLES VII and XIV ) 


121 . Introdurtorp — 122. The record of civil contlition — 123. ( 7r// condition of thr 
population — 124. Comparison with last t’en<ns — 123. t'omparison with other 
S fitter and Province* — 126. ( ’ 'ted condition bp ape — 127 . Apr bp nr d eomlitnni 
— 123. Civil condition in thr different relations' — 129. Civil condition In/ ra^fr 
— 130. Civil condition in Natural divisions and /dials — 131 . < V/*/7 condition 
in founts — 132. Proportion of the scares in each civil condition — 133. Proportion 
of triers at the rejtroducttvr apes. 


Introductory. 


lil. From a (Vnsus point of view. statistics of icivil condition arc ot 

importance in that they throw light upon tin 1 influ- 
ences that accelerate or retard the growth of popula- 
tion. They are of* further sociological interest inasmuch as they enable ih to read 
in figures and study with advantage* those phases which characterize* and distin- 
guish the marital institutions of different communities. As sonic knowledge 
of the customs, therefore, may help us to better appreciate* the statistics which reflect 
them, the general features presented by the marriage practices now obtaining in 
the State may he noted before proceeding to a consideration of the returns. 


To begin with, we have the Brahmins among whom a distinct difference 
is noted according as they are Malayala or Xon-Malayala Brahmin-*. Among th.* 
latter, marriage of girls takes place before puberty. Widow marriage is abs. >lutciv 
prohibited. Men seldom remain unmarried and widowers can re-marrv, the 
privilege being exercised perhaps too often. Polygamy, though allowed. L raivlv 
praefised. The Brahmins are exogamousin that intermarriage is prohibited within 
the same eponymous sept or flbtra and endogamous in that marriage takes place on!\ 
within the same sub-division of caste. 


The marriage customs of the Malavala Brahmin-* who occupy in Malabar the 
foremost rung in the social ladder present some notable features. In India genera lh . 
Brahmin girls are married before puberty. Xambuthiri girL. on the other hand, an 
always married after puberty and consummation is pan of the marriage iwiiiniix. 
The eldest son of a family is alone allowed to marry in his own caste and the other 
sons consort with Xon-Bralnnin worn *n. In consefpieiicc o! this, tin* difficult\ o*' 
getting husband** is great and marriage frequently comes to Namin' rhiri women late 
in life, some remaining single till the end. In common with the other Brahmins, 
willow marriage is prohibited. The Xambuthiri-* are not only not monogamists, 
but, with onlv the eldest son marrying, too many girls are thrown on the mark* t 
and the tendency towards polygamy X strong among them. Marriage is enjoined 
only outside the < infra. 

But the most noteworthy features in the marriage system on this side of tie* 
ghats are to be found in that obtaining among the Marumakkuthavces, the effects 
of whose practices grcatlv influence the statistics of civil condition. Marriage amom: 
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chap. vx. the Xayar.-. for instance. may he divided into two stages — the Talikeitn (tying' the 
paha. 121 . tali) and the Munthi kodakkaka or presenting the cloth. Talikttfu gives the girl 
a marrigeahle status and is cherished as a preliminary to the second stage. The 
origin and significance of the ceremony has formed the subject of great speculation. 
A certain section looks upon it as a relic, while others take it as an interpolation. 
What we are now concerned with, however, is the social interest which chiefly 
revolves on the second stage. It is the Sambandham that launches the parties into 
the world as husband and wife. This takes place after the girl attains years of 
discretion. The husband by Snmbandham need not bo the Tali-tier and most 
often is not so. The chief feature of the ceremony is the presentation of the 
bridal cloth by the husband to the wife, a practice which is part of all marriage 
ceremonies. The union is intended to be permanent and as a matter of fact is so 
in the generality of cases. But should the parties separate during life or by 
death, re-marriage is permitted, no social or religious sanction operating as a bar. 

Among the Pulayas, an unmarried girl allowed to attain puberty passes from 
the hands of the parent to the hands of the Valluvan or priest who may marry her 
to one of his sons or send her beyond Cochin as an out-caste. If a particular match 
i> disapproved of by the astrologer, the difficulty is got over by the brother of the 
intended husband marrying the girl by proxy and handing her over to bis possession 
after the performance of the ceremonial rite. With the Pulayas, the Tilli-tier is the 
real husband. Widows may take a second husband by receiving a cloth present. 
Polygamy is permitted but polyandry is strictly tabooed. 

The Hill-tribes, taken either as the uncleared portion of a primeval forest or 
a* the degenerate specimen of an ancient civilization present a few curious marital 
customs. Among the Uralis, for instance, the widow marrying her deceased 
husband's brother. is seen to prevail as a regular practice. The Kanis of 
Madatturai look upon celibacy on the part of both men and women as a social 
offence of the blackest dye and adultery is savagely avenged. The Tfili-tier is the 
husband and on his death the wedding jewel is re-strung and worn and the second 
husband, as in till immigrant castes partially naturalised in Malabar, has only the 
ceremony ot cloth presentation to go through. The Hill Pandarams, the Malan- 
kuravans, the ITladans and the Malayarayans who live more in the interior celebrate 
the marriage ceremony with greater formality. The exogam ous septs arc com- 
paratively numerous among the Yishavans. 

To correctly understand the marriage customs of the Hindus, the original 
.standard has to be discriminated from its subsequent modifications. And the fact 
that in Malabar could be seen the nearest approach as well as the greatest diverg- 
ence from the earliest Aryan types lends the subject a special appositeness in this 
Report. With the educated Hindus, the view is daily gaining ground that the 
order of social evolution in India is not from chaos to cosmos, not from promiscu- 
ity to the one-man-one-wife system, but the reverse, and that the various peoples 
of Hindustan far from being separate ethnic entities represent different stages of 
degeneration of a once highly civilized nation. The system of caste as it was in the 
earliest times was evidently a scheme of distribution of function with suitable dif- 
ferentiation of structure by which orderly progress was sought to be promoted in 
the nation. From the nature of the BrahtninV function, his indefinite multiplica- 
tion was not necessary. Women were educated to almost the same scale of perfec- 
tion as men and marriage was nor considered by man or woman the ultima thule of 
existence. While the highest Adepts looked upon and practised the marital rite as 
a >acramental union of Parasha represented by man with Prukriti or qualities 
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which formad the materials of the great Builder, represented by woman, the general chap. vx. 
tnass of orthodoxy took it merely as a means to beget a son to continue the caste 122 . 

function (Prijilyai Grihim3J ! iintlm). The marriage of one son in a family 
was sufficient for the purpose and connection after the birth of a male issue was 
regirded as a heterodox act of mere carnality. No Brahmin was married until, 
by what are called Yojiic processes practised during the Br ihm icharija stage, the 
senses and passions had b>en C)ii:rollel (mirk the words Jitendriya and L'rdhra- 
rehs ) — an arrangement necessary for the maintenance of the canonical ideal. The 
unmarried persons, called 8 idt ikas , led lives of pi >us celibacy and worked in various 
ways for the temp >ral and spiritual welfare of society. With these high ideals, the 
marriage of widows was pkicel entirely out of court. In regard to the other 
castes these restrictions were, of course, unnecessary, lint the funlamental prin- 
ciples of marital morals were identically the same. With the course of time, the 
ascendancy of the flesh set in, and every Brahmin wishei to he a Grihasthci 
(married man) an l every woman, a Grinni (married woman). To prevent 
the possibility of marital des'res arising under the influence of unregulated love 
in the adult, the SiVr ikdrjs or the Hindu ordinance-makers declire 1 ante-nubile 
marriage compulsory for all females. A similar, perhaps more radical, distur- 
bance set in among the other castes and worked profounder mischief. And 
with the steady economic deuy an 1 general enfeeblement that have been working 
in India for a period extending even earlier th in the first Mahommedan invasion, 
vast changes in family and social life have ensued. The exigencies of an un- 
settled condition in a people who had to keep up a perpetual struggle for existence 
naturally loosened the marital ties in diverse ways. Suffice it to say, therefore, that if 
certain Indian exstes present curious marriage customs they represent adjustments 
rather than defections and as such deserve sympathetic notice. Witli the res- 
toration of peace, howe\er, all second-rate customs are fast dying out, and the 
hope is entertained by many that, in grateful return for the light that once passed 
from the East to the West, the West may prove the Karmic agent for the re-esta- 
blishment of the ancient ideals in the land. 

122, Statistics of civil oonditi >n were not coBected at the first two Census *s 

and it was only in 1N91 that the return was flest 

Tbe record of civil attempted. In regard to its value, it was remarked in 

condition. the Import on that Census that " in a Marumakka- 

thavam country like ours, the expression ‘married’ is 
not however unexceptionable. A Xair lady would not speak of her 1 Sambandha- 
kkaren’ as her mirriel husband, nor a Xair hu-band speak of bis * Bharya’ as hK 
married wife. I understand there is a general feeling in the min is of the educated 
members of that community to gravitate towards the more civilize 1 form of domes- 
tic relationship in the other coast, but these educated are as yet only a microscopic 
miuoritv. There is considerable opposition to it among themselves, the influential 
classes particularly ar° against it. The masses at any rate nun . u unleavened. Add- 
ed to this intrinsic difficult v, the translation of the words "married/ •unmarried’ and 
"widowed' (we adopted in toto the Malabar translation of the British Census schedule » 
has not been fortunate. It is not clear whether the "Tali-kettu-kallyanam' of Maru- 
makkathavam people was meant to be included or not. ..The column was altogether 

much too vague and puzzling We did our best to remove all ambiguity b\ 

adopting the following explicit rule in the vernacular/'* 

For future Censuses, it was suggested that the column for civil condition should 
be elaborated to 17, eight for males and nine for females, in ordi r that full particular- 

c I’.kgca 1 13 — 14, Census Kt p >rt for i 
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chap. vx. may be recorded in respect of the Makkathayam marriage, the Marumakkathayam 
123- Talikettu , and the Marumakkathayam Sambandham . In framing the schedule for this 
Census, this subject came up for consideration and was one of the points personally 
discussed with the Imperial Census Commissioner. But the suggestion had to be 
given up as the questions suggested were of a searching character, especially those 
relating to Talikettu and Sambandham , and as the results would be difficult to 
compile and probably untrustworthy. In these circumstances, attention was directed 
towards making the instructions on the subject as clear as possible even at the ex- 
pense of prolixity and the vernacular headings were framed so as to convey an 
accurate idea of what was required. The instructions to the Enumerators for filling 
up the column of civil condition ran as follows: — 


u Enter each person whether infant, child or adult, as married , immamed or widowed \ 
This column should never be left blank even for infants. If on asking a person whether 
he or she is married, the answer is c yes,’ the person should next be asked where his wife or 
her husband, as the case maybe, is living, as from the answer to the former question, when put 
in the vernacular, one cannot be sure, whether the person is married, and has a living wife or 
husband, or whether the person is a widow or widower. In filling up this column, the 
Enumerator should not question the validity of any marriage or be guided by his own notions 
of what is or is not a marriage, but should accept the statements made by the person, or in the 
ease of children, by their relathes. Every person who has a wife or husband living at the 
time of the Census should he entered as "married. 7 Persons who have been divorced and 
who have not married again should be entered as ‘widowed.’ Enter dancing girls as married 
or unmarried according as they return themselves/’ 


123. For easv reference, the absolute figures for the civil condition of the 

Civil condition oftUe ent i r e population are particularized below: — 
population. 

Subsidiary Tables I & II 


U nmarried 
IVIarritd 
W u lowed 


Born Sexes. Males. 

1,419,72a 7*2,118 

1,257.366 639,0*2 

275,063 6 3,905 


Females. 
637 605 
618 24 * 
200,103 


Of the total population, 42*6 per cent, are returned as married, the rest being 
distributed into 4S1 percent, unmarried and 9*3 per cent, widowed. Among 
males, more than one-half and among females, more than two-fifths are shown as 
single. The proportion of tlie married is almost the same in both the sexes, the 
males forming 42 9 per cent, and the females, 42*3 per cent, of their respective 
totals ; while among the widowed, the females are more than thrice as numerous as 
the males. 


Taking 10,000 of each sex and distributing them according to their ages and 
civil condition, we find that the unmarried under 10 years of age constitute about 
a fourth of the total population in either sex, the females showing a higher ratio 
than the males. One-eighth of the total males are unmarried and are between the 
ages 10-15 and one-seventh between 15—40. The ratio among females falls to about 
one-ninth at the former period and to one-eighteenth at the latter ages. In the last 
period 40 and over, the unmarried amount in each sex to 28 in a total of 10,000. 
In regard to the married, the highest proportions are returned at the prime of life 
15-40, the wives exceeding the husbands by over 700 in every 10,000. At the ages 
40 and above, the ratio of married women to the female total is only 8 percent, 
while men who are still mated form double that proportion. The widows at these 
ages are three times as numerous as the widowers, there being 10 of the former in 
every 100 females against 3 of the latter per 100 males. 
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124. The noticeable features in a comparison of the statistics of this chap. vi. 

Comparison with last Census with those of the last are the decrease in the 125 

Census. married of both sexes and the increase in the widowed. 

sinsmivRY Takle IIL There are at this Census 4,221) married women in a 

ten thousand of the sex against 4.360 in 1891. The proportion of married men 
lias similarly fallen from 4,395 to 4,289. Of the widowed, the females return 
1,410 per 10,000 of their number and the males 463 as compared with 1,115 and 
354 respectively at the last enumeration. Wives are thus fewer now by 131 and 
husbands by 106, while there are 295 more widows and 109 more widowers than 
ten years ago. Again, in regard to the unmarried of both sexes there is a 
decrease; but the fall is perceptible only in regard to the females, these having gone 
down from 4,526 to 4,361 for every 10,000 of that sex. 

The variations since the last Census in the civil condition of the population 
nhow, when distributed by main age-periods, that the unmarried have increased while 
the married have decreased at the younger ages /. c. 0—15. Between 15—40, however, 
the unmarried are fewer than in 1891, considerably so among females, while at the 
age of 40 and over, the proportion has declined heavily and to the same level in 
both the sexes. Among the married too, there is a general decline which is spread 
over the later ages. In regard to the wid nved, the rise is shared by all the ages 
except the period below ten. 

One might be easily tempted to attribute the fall in the number of the mar- 
ried to a growing recognition of a standard of personal comfort and convenience, 

.a recognition which would give due weight to prudential considerations in the 
matter of incurring the responsibilities of matrimony. But the rise consequent 
on their fall is not in the unmarried but in the widowed, more a case of “loved 
and lost” than one of not having loved at all. 


125. Contrasting the returns of Travaneore with those of other States and 

Provinces, a distinct difference is noted in respect of 
the three features of the civil condition. Marriage \< 
relatively less universal, juvenile marriage less common 
and immutable widowhood less prevalent here than elsewhere. 


Comparison with other 
States &l Provinces. 

Slbmdiary Table IX. 


The proportion of male unmarried is exceeded onlv bv four out of the ten 
States and Provinces taken in for comparison, while in regard to females unwed the 
ratio is higher than in any except Cochin. ThL difference is better appreciated 
when viewed in relation to age. Below 10 vears, Mvsore and Cochin alone 
show a relatively greater number of unmarried males, but even here the difference 
is negligible. The proportion in 10,000 of the sex is onlv 3 more in the 
former State and 6 more in the latter than in Travaneore. In respect of the 
unmarried females, even Mysore is pushed a good distance behind and a com pari >on 
with other places makes the preponderance more marked. At the ages 10—15, 
Cochin and Travaneore occupy in order the foremost place and it is noteworthv 
that Mysore has now receded still further. 

As regards the married males and female*, the ratios are oomparativelv low, 
42*9 per cent, of the males are wedded against an average of between 48*9 in 
Hvderabad and 38*4 in Cochin, while wives constitute 42*3 per cent, a* compan d 
with a maximum of 52 per cent, in Bam la and a minimum of 38*7 per cent, 
in Cochin. The comparison by age shows the striking nature of the difference in 
favour of Travaneore, the ratios below 10 and between 10-15 being almost in-ig- 
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char. vi. niiicant. It is al*o observed that in the married condition tin* *exe* are more 
PARA. 126 * nearly balanced than in most of the other States and Province*. 

The proportion of the widowed is smaller than in allot these excepting 
< ’orhin and Madra* in regard to widowers. I nder 10, there is only one widow- 
er in a ten thousand mau*> living* at this age-period and juvenile widows on a like 
average number only two. Between 10— In, the ratios are respectively 10 and 31. 
In some Provinces, the widowed number over 200 per 10.000 < d the population 
at these ages. Above the age of 40. widows are relatively the least numerous in 
Travail core. 

The high proportion of the unmarried and the low ratio of the widowed may 
he due to the fact of the comparative excess of children on the one hand and the 
fewness of old women on the other having influenced the Final results. But this 
can only partially explain the proportions observed which are mainly due to 
the difference in the general marriage relations. Infant marriage is not here 
compulsory, the married state can he dissolved with great freedom and the re- 
striction upon re-marriage is comparatively nil. 

( omparing the figures of Travaneore with those of England and Wales in 1 80 1 . we 
find that the proportions of the married and the Avidowed are here higher and that 
of the unmarried lower than in that country. In England. 50 per cent, of the fe- 
males an* unmarried as against 43 per cent, in this State. The married women 
constitute a third of the sex in England; here, the percentage is 42. The greatest 
difference is with reference to the widowed females. There are in England only 7 
bereaved in every 100 females; in Travaneore, twice that number. In other word?* 
here, one in 7 females is a widow; in England, one in 14. In the case of males, 
l he unmarried are higher in England by 10 per cent, while the married are lower 
1 > v 8 per cent. The widowers are one per cent, less than in Travaneore. Both here 
and in England, the number of spinsters i> in excels of the number of married 
w omen. 


120. The statistic* of civil condition will now be more closely examined. 

Two fables (I\ and V ) illustrating the relation be- 
Civii condition by agre. tween age and civil condition, one showing the mini* 

Si il-Hu \RY 1 \BLE IV ‘ . < 

ber of persons in each ci\il condition distributed ac- 
cording to age and the other the number of person* at each age distributed accord- 
ing to civil condition have been prepared and appended. The relative age of the 
population in each condition may flr*t be taken up. 


The — The majority of the unmarried are Inflow 15 years of age, 

female* being relatively more numerous than males. Out of 10,000 spinsters, 
more than one-half are under the age of 10 and more than three-fourths under 15; 
while of the same number of bachelors, the proportions are nearly one-half and 
three-fourths respectively. At the period 15-40, the unmarried males are relatively 
twice as many as the females. Tin* prevalence of the married state is shown bv the 
very low average of unmarried elderly males and females. Above the age of 40, 
males who altogether abstain from matrimony amount to only 55 in ten thousand 
persons unmarried in that *ex and females, 00. 


7/e 5 mnrnrth — This *tate seem* to be very scarce at the younger years, 3*7 
males and 15*8 female* out of 10. 000 of each sex in this condition being returned at 
the ages below 10. At the next age-period 10-15, the ratio is 35*4 in the case of 
males and 242*0 in regard to females, the brides being nearly se\*en times 
a- numerous as the bridegrooms. The largest number of the married of both 
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sexes are found in the* period 17>— 10. where the proportion* rend to approach each CHAP. Vi. 
other. Above 40, the ratios are imertel and the 111*11 are more than tw me is PARA. 128. 
numerous a- the women. 


The \\ rhnred: — Widower- an<l widows are lew and far between at the com- 
mencing year* of life, only 0 of the former and 1 of the latter out of a total of 
1 0,000 widovve l in e:mh being aged below 10. Between 10— In too, the ratio* 
for males and females are verv low. Bur i 1 1 the next peri »d, the proportions ri-<* 
considerable being 20' i per cent, for fern tie* and 42*7 per cent. for male-, and at 
the advanced age-. widowhood attains the stage of maximum prev alcm-c, the 
widows pre’pon derat in g over the wddow'cr* in the ratio of 73*3 per rent, 
against (W)‘9. 

Mean <i'je. — The proportions of eaeli ei\il condition at the dilferent age— period - 
*how that the average age of unmarried male* is higher than that of unmarried fe- 
males, being 1 1 ‘4 years against 9*1; while that of widowers i- lower than that of 
widows — 4b*9 as compared with 48*1. The difference between the ages of husband 
and wife is 7*2 years, the mean age for the former being 38*1 year* and for the 
latter 30*9. 

127. Distributing the total population at eaeli age -period with reference to 

civil condition, it i- seen that the unmarried state i* 

Ase by civil condition. .,!,„<»* uiiivorsal with Wh ina!<- aid fi-nmW in tin- 
SrusmuRY Taki.k v 

ages up to 11). I he curious cu-tom of trie betrothal 
of children not vet born said tube pre\alent in some parts of Northern India i- 
entirely unknown on this coast. rhild marriage again i* very ran*, there 
being only 20 wedded female* out of a total p filiation of 3S9.f>0j at age- below 
Of these, () are three rears old and 14. four. ( )ne i< an Animi*t aid the rest be- 
long to the general class of Hindus. between 7>-H), 1.193 person* are returned a- 
being married, boy husband* numbering 237> and girl wive*. 97)8. In a total of 
10.000 of either sex, the married under 10 amount to 0*2 male* and 21*7 female-, 
ft is at the next five years. 10—17), that the tendency to matrimony first -how* itself. 
Thi* is verv pronounced in the case of girls, who enter tin 4 wedded life much soon 1 
than boys and in distinctly larger numbers. 900 girl* in a t ai thousand at these 
age* are married as compared with 121 boy.-. This rapid transition eagerly sought 
sometimes results in merely placing them under a different category. The help- 
mates gained *0 early fail them occasionally and a few are left -ingle again and 
in a worse condition and all thi* before five year* have barely elap*ed. Thi- for- 
lorn condition is, however, extremely infrequent, the proportion:* of widower* and 
widows being only 10 and 31 respectively. If tin* age of 1 7> i- pa**ed by. the mar- 
rying tendency develop* more and more fully, the married predominating over the 
unmarried till the age of 40 in the ca*e of female* and in all tin* -uh-c< juent age-period- 
in respect of male*. At the last ago- period 40 and over. tlu* unmarrie 1 condition i- 
almost out of vogue. At the younger age*. 99 out of a hundred an* unwed, bm 
now these have passed bv that state, leaving only one per rent, to plod lift*** wav 
in single blessedness. But, in regard to tilt 4 married, the condition of wedded 
happiness is not life-long. With nearly one-seventh of tlu* male- in the later year* 
of life, the housewife i* n»n e*t; while the support in life -ecm* to fail more than 
half the females. 

128. The married -tate serins to be m*»*t widely prevalent among the 

Civil condition in the AniiniMs* who return in thi* f-r-uditi. »n a |>mvnta»v of 
different religions. 48*4 for male* and 47*9 iot* female-. (’ontining the 

sunsiDiAFY t\bie v a compari*on to the main religion* on the plain*, w* 1 
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chap. vx. find marriage more common among the Christians than among the other religion - 
paha. 129. 45*5 per cent, of the males and 4.V 1 per cent, of the females being in marital 

harness. Marriage is equally common among the Musalmans and the Hindus, 42 
[>er cent, of the males in either religion being husbands. As regards the other sex, 
the Musalmans show a slightly higher ratio, 42*7 per cent, of their women being 
paired off against 41 ’2 per cent, of Hindu females. 

On comparing the proportions of the single, the Musalmans come highest in 
respect of both the sexes and the Animists occupy the lowest place. Hindu 
bachelors are proportionally larger in number than Christian while the reverse is 
the case in regard to spinsters. 

Widowed males and females are relatively most numerous among the Hindus 
and least so among the Hill-tribes in respect of widows and among the Musal- 
wuin in regard to widowers, 5 per cent, of the Hindu males and 15*6 per cent, of 
their females being widowed as compared with 3*4 per cent, of Musalman males 
and i)*5 per cent, of Animist females. The Musalmans and the Christians inter- 
vene in order in respect of widows and exchange places in regard to widowers. 

Viewed in reference to age, the statistics for the main religions show that the 
married among the Hindus are at every age relatively less numerous than among 
the other two religionists. The order is reversed in respect of the unmarried 
and the widowed, the Christians and the Musalmans returning at each age-period 
a smaller proportion than the Hindus. Juvenile marriage seems to he less common 
with the Christian males and more common w ith the Christian females than among 
the Hindus or the Musalmans. Between 10 and 20 years of age, the number unwed 
is relatively largest with the Hindus, the lateness of marriage being specially 
marked in respect of females. Of women w ho continue single through life, the 
Musalmans return the smallest ratio. 


Diagram No. 1 6 illustrates and compares for each decennial age-period the 
condition in each of the three main religions. 


The mean ages of married males and females in the three religions are com- 
pared below. 


Mk.yn a<»f okthk Makkikd. 


Males. 

Hindus .. 3*7 years. 

Musalmans . . «W # 9 

Christians • . 3fr4 


Females 


31 2 years. 
30*2 


The difference between the ages of the husband and wufe is greatest with the 
Musilman and smallest with the Christian. 


In pasMng, it has to be noted that though the proportional numbers in each 
civil condition vary in the several religions, the range of difference is not such a< 
would indicate any striking di>Mmilarities in marriage practices which seem to re- 
semble each other pretty closely, the diversity in religious beliefs notwithstanding. 


Civil condition by caste. 

Sur.Moi vky T \m t X. 


12'.), Subsidiary Table X shows by sex the percentages of each civil condi- 
tion in different ages for certain selected castes em- 
bodied in Imperial Table XIV, the age-periods being 
framed with reference to their bearing on marri- 
age customs and is intended to illustrate the prevalence of infant marriage and of 
the prohibition of the re-marriage of widows in groups of different social standing. 
These two fcatur. s do not generally characterise the Malayalum speaking 


1 i 
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Mummakkathayam cartes, but generally obtain among the Makkathayees. In tin* chap. VI. 
case of some castes such as the Kammala, it has not been possible to distinguish 13 °- 

these divisions in the returns and such easte".one or two in number, form an 
intermediate stage, in respect of wliom it i" not easy to come to any definite 
conclusion. The figures entered in the Table generally corroborate these fact" 
and it is not necessary, therefore, to dwell on them at any length. A lew of the 
main facts may be noted. 

Male .s. — The percentage of unmarried is lowest among the brahmins. 4 34> per 
cent, among the Malavala and 41 '3 per cent, among the others. It is highest in 
the Chaiman (57*G). the Nayar ( 55*7 ) and the Kammala AVI) castes. The ratio 
of the married is highest among the Brahmins — o\er 50 per cent, and is less 
than the State average — 42 per cent. — in the ease of the Navar, the* (’hannan and 
the Hava castes. It is also high among the Hill-tribes, (if widowers, the 
Brahmins again show the highest percentage, being higher among the Malavala 
Brahmins than among the rest. GT per cent, against 5‘<S per cent. With the im- 
memorial custom among the Malayala Brahmins permitting only the eldest son to 
marry within their own caste, the high position among the married and the widowed 
that the males of that comnmnitv enjoy can onlv refer to their Xon-Brahminica! 
consorts whom they as frequently lose as win. The proportion of male widowed is 
over 5 per cent, among the KonkanV. the Nayars, the Yellalansand the Yalans and 
i< lowest among the Kammalans (3‘G per cent.). 

Females . — The unmarried are relatively least numerous among the Brahmins, 
the Konkanis and the Yellalas. The ratio of the married is highest amongst the 
Brahmins other than the Malavala who show* a compirativelv low proportion of 
married and a high percentage of widow's. The Animistic hill-tribes show but a 
small ratio of persons in the widowed condition. 

Taking marriage at the ages below* 12 as premature wedlock, we see that it 
obtains only to a slight extent in the different castes. The proportion for the 
Brahmins shows that married girls under 5 form *1 per rent, against *5 in the 
Madras Presidency. Between 5—1 2, the percentage is 12’G, w hile in Madras the 
ratio for all Brahmins rises to nearly 20 per cent, with a maximum of about .‘>0 
among the Telugu Brahmins. At the ages 12-15, the proportion is G 1*5 against 
XG*4 in Madrans. 

The highest percentage of widow's at the 12-15 p adod i> returned by the 
Hill-tribes and at the 15-20 period hv Brahmins other than the Malavala. Mist of 
the castes show* at t lie advanced ages a percentage above 50. it being highest anions 
the Brahmins and the \ ellalans. 

130. The feature^ noticed in the statistics of civil condition in regard to the 
Civil condition in Natural population as a whole are repeated m fuller detail 
divisions and Taluks. by tile tw*o Natural dixisioii" and by the Taluk" 

siBMDiAin Table \ i i comprised in each. It is superfluous to go over the 

ground again and where the area" concerned are so small, it is unprofitable t<> 
descend into minutne. Only the main variations, therefore, need be commented 
on here. 


To take the Natural diviMons first, the ratios of the unmarried and the widow, d 
are higher and that of the married lower in the Western than in the Eastern divi-ion. 
In the latter, the proportion of married male" below ten years of age U double 
that in the former, while in regard to the female married, the relative numbers arc 
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chap. vi. near each other. In another five years, however, the differences get wider in res- 
p Ait a. 131. j H , ct () f l )G tli the sexes, while above the age of 1 5, they again become narrowed. 

Examining the Talukwar proportions in each civil condition, we notice that the 
largest ratio of bachelors is returned by Parur, 57*2 percent. Xext come A ilavankod, 

< ’hirayinkil and Eraniel. Single males are fewer in Aluvattupuzha, Changanachery, 
Pattanapuram and fewest in Alinachil (45*S per cent. ^ where an industrious Christian 
population finds in the soil an abundance of food-giving labour tempting them to 
married life. In the proportion of unmarried females again, Parur heads the roll 
with 17*5 per cent, of the total of that sex and is followed by Eraniel, Chirayinkil 

< Juilon and Vilavank >d. Shencottah and To va la with 33 per cent, of spinsters 
occupy the other end with Tiruvallaand Kottayam just above them. 

The most married Taluks are Tiruvalla, Changanachery, and Kottayam, 
Minachil crowning the ratios for both the sexes with 50 per cent, of the population 
married. The Taluks which contain relatively the smallest number of husbands are 
V ilavankod. Parur and finally Eraniel with 33 per cent. Of wives the lowest ratio 
is in Eraniel (37*7 percent.); Agastisvaram and Karunagapalli stand one step 
higher. 

Widows are relatively most numerous in Tovala (20*9 per cent.), the Taluks 
of Shencottah and Agastisvaram following a close second. The least widowed 
Taluk is Alinachil (7*7 per cent.), Todupuzha, and Changanachery just preceding 
it. 1 n respect of widowers, the lowest proportion is 3*5 per cent, which is the ratio in 
Xevvattinkara. The highest is 5*3 per cent, and is shown by the Taluk of Ahiikam. 

To sum up the results of this general examination of the Talukwar statistics, 
the Taluks largely given to matrimony are chiefly those in which the Christian 
population predominates and the Taluks where the bereave l femdes most avoid 
re-mating are those in which the Tamil speaking Hindus are relatively the 
mo-t numerous. In the former set of Taluks, not only does the wedded condition pre- 
vail largely but the proportions of single and widowed are comparatively small — a 
circumstance which reveals the marrying as well as the re-marrying tendency in 
their population. The larger prevalence of widowhood in the latter class of Taluks 
points to the greater restriction on re-marriage obtaining among the Tamil speak- 
i ng cartes. 


The civil condition of the Taluks mav now he glanced at in relation to age. 
In the tir-t decennial period, the unmarried males and females constitute 99 ]>er 
ivnr. of it^ total strength in every Taluk with the exception of Parur and Todu- 
puzlia where the entire male population is unmarried at these ages. In nine Taluks, 
Tuvalu, Agastisvaram. Kunn ittur, Kartikapalli, Karunaga])alli, Ettumanur, Kuu- 
natnad, Todupuzha and Parur, it is refreshing to note that during this earlv age- 
period there are neither widowers nor widows, in the next five vears. the single 
m;d<^ Iom* their high pr >portions in 17 of the Taluks: while in almost all, the un- 
married girls bemme fewer, the extremes varying from 95 per cent, in Eraniel to 
M per cent, in Minachil. In the other two age-periods, the married and the 
widowc 1 are preponderant, the proportion in respect of widows at the last period;40 
and over, ranging from <>9 per cent, in Tovala to 3d percent, in Minachil, 


131. The distribution of the urban population according as they are single. 

married, or widowed is shown for 10,000 persons of 
each sex in Subsidiary Table XI in which is also en- 
tered the proportion of each civil condition in a total 
of 10,000 at each main age-period. 


Civil condition in towns. 

M’HMIlt vl’ V I \ni.l- XI 
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In the unmarried condition the males constitute 54 per cent, of the sex while ckap, vi. 
the females show a percentage of 41. The married proportions are the same in para. 133 
both the sexes, while in the widowed state women are four times as numerous as 
men. With the exception of the unmarried males and widowed females, the pro- 
portions of the sexes in the other conditions are less than the respective State 
averages. At the riper years there are 4,057 bachelors in every 10,000 males 
against a total average of 3,474. At the ages of 40 and over, the widowed males 
and females are relatively more numerous, the urban averages being 1,018 and 0,200 
against 1,524 and 5,454 respectively for the whole territory. 


1 32. In the total population, there are 815 unmarried females to 1,000 unmar- 
Proportion of the eexes rie<1 of the otller stiX > tho proportion bcillf? lliffliost ilt 


in each civil condition. 

Subsidiary Tables VI & VIII. 


the ages below ten— 1,030. The ratio falls to 838 in the 
period 10-15 and reaches the lowest point at the ages 
15-40 where there are 404 spinsters per inille of bachelors. Married women are in 
excess till the middle age. At the earlier years, there are 4,102 wives to 1,000 hus- 
bands, while at 10—15 the ratio rises to 0,037. Taking the two age— periods together, 
there are between 0—15 years 0,401 wives per mille of wedded males. Between 15 
and 25 too, wives are more numerous, the ratio falling below one thousand—!! 3N 
only at the period 25-40. After the age of 40, the number steadily decreases and a 
rise is noticed in the ratio of widows to widowers. Taking all ages, we have 1)07 
wives to 1,000 husbands and 2,0<S1) widows to 1,000 widowers. The proportion of 
wives to husbands is relatively largest among the Animists who show tin* lowest 
proportion of widowed females to widowed males, and smallest among the Musal- 
mans who return the highest ratio of widows to widowers. The disparitv in the 
ratio of wives to husbands is shared by every religion. But thi* excess of husband* 
cannot be taken as real. That women have not been omitted from enumeration has 
been seen in the Chapter on Sex. The explanation for the deficiency in wives seems 
to be, therefore, in the disproportion that is apparent between the widowers and 
widows. Probably, males who are married but have lost their wives by divorce 
have returned themselves as still married’. Taking the proportion of the sexes 
in the immigrant population, there are only 805 females to 1,000 males while 
among the emigrants, females preponderate in the ratio 1,123 per mille of male** 
This too may have contributed a small share to t lie excess in husbands. It muv Ik* 
stated, however, that the actual excess of husbands over wives is not so la rue as 
to se hously affect comparison. 


133. Taking the reproductive period as 15-10 years of age. we find that oiti 

of If). 000 women capable of child-bearinu. 7.718 an* 

Proportion of wives at the . 

reproductive ages. W,ve> a> ' •<> , '~ "> > s; > ' • •»> a total of 1 0.(1110 

females of all ages, the ratio at tin* rcprodueiive perio 1 
amounts to 33 per cent., the same as at the last (Vhmis. Of the total population «,f 
both sexes, the wives at the child-bearing ages constitute 10*3 per cent, which w.i* 
the identical pr ‘portion diown ten Years air**. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Distribution of 10,000 of each Se.c by 
Aye and Civil Condition. 




Male**. 

i 


Fh MALES. 


Ale. 

Unmarried. I 

| 

i 

Married. j 

Widowed. ! 

U nmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

i 

i 

*2 l 

i 

3 

4 5 

0 i 

7 

n — 5 . . 

1 ,258*7 


i 

I 

1 >a-9 

T 


A — lo .. 

1/207 7 

TO 

-3 

1,310 3 

66 

•6 

in — r. .. 

1,210*2 

15'2 

12 

1,034*0 

102*6 

3 6 

15 — 20 . . 

7 4 0 0 

127*2 

55 

403 0 

530‘9 

18-6 

2< ) — 25 . . 

4115 

3*1*0 

19*7 

1157 

778*6 

46T 

25 — 50 . . 

1893 

7o-J;> 

37-3 

50 1 

849-3 

80*9 

50 — 55 .. 1 

51-7 

j Cti4 - 3 

44 7 

13-8 

623T 

104-6 

5f> — 40 

24 2 

1 

004-0 

44 4 

T2-2 

498-9 

12T7 

40 — 45 . . 

11-4 

518*7 

48-0 

8-r, 

332-0 

166-6 

45—50 .. 

0 0 

[ 

\ 412-2 

44*7 

5*8 

224-0 

150*7 

i 

50—55 .. 

! 

4-4 | 

308*9 

54*5 

5-3 

140-2 

205-4 

55 — 00 . . 

2 0 

1*5-8 

38*0 

i 

2-7 

09-4 

i 

130 7 

i 

Go A' over. j 

5 8 

270*3 

1 124-0 

04 

67-2 

574*3 

Toial 

5,248-5 

4,288-7 

j 462-8 

4,361-2 

4,229-1 

1,409-7 


Subsidiary Table II . — Distribution by Civil (Condition and main age- 
periods of 10f)00 of each Se t v. 


Ac.*:. 

L n MARRIED. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Females fee Thousand 
Males. 

Males. * 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Un- 

married. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

O — 10 

2.550*3 

2,69 s- 7 

TO 

0-7 

’3 

•G 

1.036 

4.102 

1.930 

10 — 15 ; 

1.210-2 

1.034 0 

15-2 

102 0 

1*2 

3*6 

838 

6.638 

2.820 

15 — 40 1 

1.453T 

, 599*8 

1 

2.578*0 

3.287-0 

151*5 

! 3719 

1 

| 405 , 

1.251 ' 

2.40.S 

4* > over 

os-9 

| 2**8 

1,093-9 

852-8 

309-7 

i 

j 1.033-7 

978 

4*2 

i 

3 274 

\ 

I 

Ail ages. j 

| 

5,248-5 j4,361-2 

i 

4,288-7 

4,229-1 

462-8 

1,409-7 

815 

967 

l 

2,989 
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Subsidiary Table III. — Distribution by Civil Condition and main aye- 
periods of 10,000 of each Sex at the last tico Censuses. 


Age. 



Males. 



Females. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. I 


1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. i 

t 

1891. 

i 

o 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1*2 | 

13 

i 

0-10 

2,556*3 

2.416-6 

1*6 

j 

3-0 j -3 

*5 

2,698*7 

2,568*5 

6*7 

9 1 

*6 

-9 

10 — 15 

1.210-2 

1,141*6 i 15*2; 19*5 i 1*2 

*8 

1,034-0 

9792 

102*6 

1070 

3*6 

1*8 

15—40 

1,453*1 

1,571*2 

2.578*0 

‘2,008-y 

151*5 

46*2 

599*7 

820*9 

3,286*9 , 3.294 0 

371 9 i 

184*3 

40 and over 

28*9 1 121*8 

1,093*7 

1,763*6 

i 

309*7 

30G*8 

28*8 

156*9 

832*8 

949*7 

1 .033*7 j 

; i 

927*8 

All ages . . 

5.248*5 

5,251*1 

J 1 

4,288*7 S 4,394-G j 462*8 

354*3 

4.361*2 

4,525*5 

4,229*1 

4,3597 

1,409-7 ' 

1 

1.114*8 


Subsidiary Table IV. — Distribution by main aye-periods of 10,000 of 

each Civil Condition . 


Age. 

. 

Males. 


Females j 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried, j 

i 

Married. 

Widowed. 

t 

2 

3 

4 

i 

° 1 

6 

< 

0— 10 .. .. 

l 

4,870*6 

37 

6-2 ! 

6.188*0 1 

i 

15 8 

4*0 

10 — 15 .. .. 

2,305*8 

35-4 

26*7 

2.370-3 j 

| j 

242-6 

25-2 

15—40 .. .. 

2.768*6 

6,011-2 

! 3.274*3 

i 1,375 2! 

7.772 4 

2 638-1 

40 and over . . 

55*0 j 

3,949*7 

j 6.692*8 

; G6-0 I 

1.969-2 

7.352 7 


Subsidiary Table V. — Distribution by Civil Condition of 10, 000 of 
each main aye-period for each Sex. 


Males. 


Female-*. 


Unmarried. | Married. ; Widowed, i Unmarried. , Married. Widowed 


1UD73 2 1 


6,1636 ■ 


1,408 3 i 


40 and over 


36*2*3 
1.523 y 


4.394-0 


3,454 1 
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Subsidiary Table V A . — Distribution by Civil Condition of 10,000 
of each, Sex at each age-period. 

A Hindus, 



B Musalmans. 


1 

A<n: | 

Unmarried. 

Married. | 

Widowed. 1 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

F emales. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

I) — 10 .. 


9,1174-4 

6*8 

23*7 

*8 

1*0 

io — '20 .. 


6,853*3 

471*4 

3,042*1 

20*6 

104*6 

20 — HO .. 

3.71 70 

665*5 

5,070*5 

8,7947 

302-9 

530*8 

;>u — 40 .. 

413*0 

157*0 

0,151*0 

8.481*2 

435*1 

1,360 0 

40 — 5 0 .. 

103*2 

114-S 

0,276*5 

6,400*2 

620*3 

3.485*0 

50 — oo .. 

50*8 

li >51 

8,855*3 

3,072*0 

1,0840 

5 022*0 

60ando\er . . 

00*1 

| 1 13S 

7,370*2 

1,001*5 

2,524*7 

8.284*7 

1 

Total ... 1 

5,4.07 7 

4.545*2 

4.107*1 

4,2731 

345*2 

1,181-7 


C Christians. 



j j I N MARRIED. 

Married. j 

Widowed. 

. r . 

i Males 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, j 

Males. | 

Females. 

l i 

2 

3 

4 

5 i 

6 j 

7 

0—10 j 

lOOnOO 

0.065*3 


34*7 ; 

.. j 


10 — 20 .. I 

0.2.54*2 

60508*6 

<*>87 o 

3.284*8 | 

58 8 , 

1 1 <6 6 

2d — 30 .. ' 

2,7:50*1 

847*5 

6 007*0 

8.<571*8 , 

263*0 

480-7 

30 — 40 . . 

320 0 

256*0 

0.145*5 

8 612*8 ' 

534*5 ’ 

1.1303 

4i» — 50 .. 

0 >5*3 

220*3 

0.20 <7 l > 

7.155*2 

6*7*7 1 

2,624*5 

50 — 60 . . 

52*0 

2< >s-3 

8.712*6 

4.03O6 I 

1.235*4 ‘ 

4.861-1 

GO and over . . 

80*8 

j 315*8 

7,6:16*4 

2,ooo0 I 
! 1 

2.282*8 j 

i 

7,684*2 

Total .. 

4.769-1 

4,255*2 

4 846*0 

1 4.785*7 

384 0 ' 

050 1 
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Subsidiary Table VI. — Proportion of the Sexes by Civil Condition for 
Religions and Natural Divisions. 


All Religions. 


NATURAL 

DIVISIONS. 

NUMBER OF FEMALES PER THOUSAND MALES. 

At all ages. | 0 — 10. 

10 — 15. 

15 — 40. 1 40 AS I i o\ F.K. 

Un 

mar- 

ried. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid- 1 

°™ d -j ried. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid- 

owed. 

Un- 

mar- 

ried. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid- 

owed. 

U “- ! Mar- 
mar- . T 

ried. | rlo<L 

Wid- ! 5 . 5 . ! Mar- Will 
owed. Tl ^\ | ned. owed 

1 

O 

3 

4 | 6 

6 

7 | 8 

t» j 10 

! 

11 1 12 

1 

13 1 14 | 15 j 16 

Total ..i 815*2 
Western Division . . 1 811 4 
Eastern Division . . ! 820*7 

067*5 
076*0 
! 055*0 

2,088*5 1,035*7*4,101*7 
3,135*1 1,034*0 4.845*4 
2,777*1 1.036*8 3.6*1*2 

1,030*2! 838*2 
1,28 l*3j 856*3 
3,81 8*2 j 814*3 

6,637*2 2,826*1 
7,005*6 2,704 0 
5.813*0 2,875*0 

404*0 1 . 250 * 02.407 8 , 077*0 : 482*3 3.274 *2 
418 0 1,308-522505*3 064 7 450*0 3.471 8 
383 1 1,184*4 2.240*7 008-8 512 4 3 007 4 


Hindu. 


NATURAL 

DIVISIONS. 

NUMBER OF FEMALES PER THOUSAND MALES. 

Ml "VEIL 

At ALL AGE8. | 0 — 10. 10 — 15. 

15 — 40. j 40 a 

Ul ' | Mar- 
nod. ! ned - 

I n 

Wid-i L “ 

ow « d -! ried. 

1 1 ▼ 

Mar- I Wid- Mar- I Wid- 

ried. jawed. ried. 'owed. 

L n ‘ ! Mar- Wid- i 1 
mar- [ i . , mar 

ried. 1 nwL owt ' d -. ried. 

Mar- Wid 
ried. owed 

■ 

1 

2 3 

4 1 5 

o i 7 ' « 1 f | 10 

11 , 12 | 13 14 

1 15 16 

T< >TAL 

Western Division . 
Eastern Division . 

805*7 j 072*6 
803*71 081*1 
800*0 ' 060*3 j 

3,081 *7 1 .030*1 k 3.685*2 1,710*5 8.53*2 7.404 8 3.450*5 
3,220*3| I .< 128*5,4,647* 1 L20OB 860*0 W»1*7 

2,854*5! 1.032 2 2,080*4 3.625*0 842*4 ,6,630* 7 4. 533*3 

1 417 0 1 ,200’ ll 2.440 6 048*0 

4 26m ) 1 .328 5 * 2.5 1 2 6 ! 1*5 1 

400 0 .1.236*: '{ 2,300 0 082*71 

47(08 3.420 s 
4 6i 1*7 3.621 7 
407 0 3 Inns 


Musalman. 


NUMBER OF FEMALES PER THOUSAND MALES 


NATURAL 

At 

ALL AG IIS. 

0 — 10 . 

10 — 15 

* 1 

15 — 40. 

1 40 .whom 

1 :. 

DIVISIONS. 

Un- 
mar- 
ried . 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid- 

owed. 

Un : 1 Mar- Will- 
ned rlc ‘l* owed. 

Un- Af 
mar- Ma " 
rxeil. r “-’ d - 

Wid- 

owed. 

mar- Mar- | W,d 
ned. ,,ud - mvu ' 

Un- Af 
! mar- M: '[ 

1 : ned. n,d ' 

Wid 

ww >1 

1 

* 2 

3 

4 

| 5 j 6 7 

8 j 0 

! 10 ; 

ii 12 ; 13 

14 , 1.5 

k; 

Total .. 

1 778*4 

051*6 

3,200*0! 1, 001*513 500*0 2.500 U 

824 4 10,138*7 

2,266 7 

333*5 1 .305*o;2, 103 

*4, 071*6 411*5’: 

t.o:v 1 \ 

Western Division.. 

774*0 

1 082*3 

3,457*2 

l.OO3*7j3.410*7j .. 

i 8,56*4 0.705*0 

2.444*4 

32.5*7 1.30.5*02.6,30 

*7 8 ]o 7 400 1 ; 

60" 1 5 

Eastern Division , . 

785*1 

: 0ox*5 

2.828*1 

008-3.'3,66(>7j . . 

1 778*7 40.750*0 

2.000 0! 

247*3 4. 186*5 2,066 

1 1.2* '6*3 420 2: 

i s 


Christian. 






NUMBER 

OF FEMAL 

ES PER THOUSAND MALE 




NATURAL 

1 At 

all ages. ! 

0 

— K 

1 . 


10 — 15. 

1 

.5 — 40. 

40. 

WO < )\ 

1 K 

DIVISIONS. 

1 Un- 

1 Mar- 

! 1 

Wid- 

Un- j 

Mar- 

Wid- ' 

U 11 - 

Mar- | Wid- 

Un- 

Mar 

Wid 

Un- 

Mar- 

Wid 


mar- 
! ried. 

ned. 

owed 

mar- j 
ried. i 

ned. 

’ owed. 

mar- 

ried. 

ned. I owed. 

mar- 

ried. 

ried. 

owe< 

, mar- 
1 ried. 

ried. 

DW *, 

1 

0 

3 

4 

1 5 

6 

7 i 

8 

; j* | id 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1.5 

it; 

Total . , 

. 852*4 

057*4 

2,601*7 

1 .( l50*i ) : 

>,500* 1 

4.32,3 3 

803*5 

' 5. 503*44, 6,55*2 

374 0 

1.142 0 

♦> *>7", 

( i ] . 1 172*: 1 

523 4 

2.71'': 

Western Division. 

. 851*6 

0.58*6 

2.648*6 

1,065*5 ( 

K'l\ 4 1 


843*6 

• 7.16,1*8 l .054*5) 

414*8 

1 .215*2 

2.434 

7 1,1.54 6 

47" 5 

2 720 > 

Eastern Division . 

. 8.53*2 

056*5 

2.550*2 

l.( K>3 6 . 

6 1571 

1 2 666*7 

760*5 

1 5.1 1.55*5 1 ,472*2 

310*1 

l.oi »*j 

2 111 

4 0*4 ( > 

560*7 

2.7' »8 1 


Animistic. 





NUMBER 

OF FI 

:maj 

,ES PE 

R THOUSA 

XI) 

MALES. 



NATURAL 

At 

ALL A"t>. 

1 0 

— 1( 



10 — 15 

1 

I 

•5 - 

40 

4" 

\M' } K 

DIVISIONS. 

U 11 - 

Mar- Wid- 

! Un- 

Mar- 

Wid- 

Un- 

Mar- 

wid- : 

Un- 

Mai 

Wid 

l 'n- 

Mai- Wid 


ned. 

ned. owed. 

ried. ; 

ried. 

•owed. 

ned 

lied. 

owed 1 

ried. 

ried 

. owed 

ned. 

in d. (iv, * ( f 

i 

1 

», 

3 4 

! * i 

6 

7 

8 

0 i 

10 

11 

12 

, 14 

14 

J 15 1" 

Toial .. 

ss6*3 

080*7^,480*7 

1,074*5 

, . 


702*; 

J »(5,720*o 

. . 

.562, *3 

1,266' 

*7 1.883 0 3 

0 n k ro 

44 4.'. 2" 1 ' 1 

Western Division.. 

' 053 8 

1.011*0 2,144*3 

1 1.166*41 



8.4 : 

'5.2.50*0 


6( !■*-( 1 

1.310 

“0 1 7si;*7.: 

!.4« * M 

4"1 0 2 r.; ] 

Eastern Division . . 

8.56 2 

064*4 2.678*4 

1 . 024 * 3 ' 



76 , * 

1 5.8011*51 


.540*1 

jl O02 

*5 1.02,20 1 

6,5i t < 1 

464 ^ “ 222 1 ' 
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Subsidiary" Table VII. — Distribution by Civil Condition of 10,000 of each 
Sex for Natural Divisions and Taluks Males. 


NATt’UAL DIVISIONS 
AND TALl'KS. 

1 

i 

CIVIL CONDITION OF 10,000 MALES. 

Ax all ages. 

0-10. 


U nmarried. 

Married. 

1 

Widowed. I 

Unmarried, j 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 | 

5 i 

6 

7 


Di* tMOfi 

! 







1 

Agastisvaram . . 

! 

5,506*5 

3,990*8 

502*7 

9,999*2 

*8 


■> 

Eramel . . 

.i 

5,617*8 

3.813*2 

569*0 ; 

9,980*1 

19*2 

*7 

.) 

Vilavankod 


5,667-6 

3,884*2 

448-2 j 

9,982*9 

14*4 

2*7 

\ 

Xeyvattmkara . * 


5,509*7 

4,139*7 

350-6 

9,996*0 

3*4 

*6 

:> 

Trivandrum 


5.524*7 

4.078*6 

396-7 

9,997*0 

3*0 

*• 

6. 

Chiraymkil 


5,638*0 

3,966*5 

395*5 

9,994*6 

47 

*7 

7 

Quilon . . 


5,419*6 

4,166*2 

414*2 

9,996*1 

3*9 

.. 

8. 

Karunagapalh . . 


5,558*2 

3,955* 1 

486*7 

9,997*6 

24 


*» 

Kartikapalli 


5.261T 

4,205*7 

533*2 

9,997*5 

2*5 

• » 

Hi. 

Ambalapuzha . . 


5,168-0 

4,267*3 

544*7 

9,979*3 

1*5 

19*2 

n 

Slier tal lay . » 


5,221*2 

4,243*7 

535*1 

9,994*3 

5*7 

. . 

12. 

Farm 


5,7196 

3,824*6 

455*8 

10,000*0 



u 

Vaikam . * 


5,119-9 

4,297*6 

582*5 

9,995*9 

41 


14 

Tiruvalla 


4,863*2 

4,675*1 

461*7 

9,997*9 

2*1 

. • 

15 

Mavelikara 


5,207*8 

4,225*2 

567*0 

9,999*3 

*7 

•* 


Total. 


5,382*9 

4,138-5 

478-6 

9,994-0 

4-5 

1*5 


E<i'tcrn Dii'itVM* 








16 

Tovala . . .. 

r. 

5,354*3 

4,2847 

361*0 

9,992*7 

7*3 

• • 

17 

Kalkulam . * 


5,530*5 

3,979*1 

490*4 

9,992*2 

6*7 

11 

R 

Neduraatigad . . 

•• 

5,465*2 

4,124*9 

409*9 

9,994,5 

5*5 

* . 

10 

Kottarakara 

•• 

5,141*1 

4,476*2 

332*7 

9,993*4 

5*5 

IT 

20 

Pattanapuram . . 

•• 

4,666*4 

4,977*7 

355*9 

9.993*0 

7*0 

• • 

21. 

Shencottah 

•• 

5,216*0 

4,355*5 

428*5 

9,983*7 

16*3 

• • 

22. 

Kunnattur 

- 

5.170*0 

4,386*8 

443*2 

9,997*2 

2*8 


23. 

Cheng an nur 

*• 

5,143*2 

4,413*2 

443*6 

9,988*3 

11-7 

• . 

24. 

Changanachery 

** 

4.849*7 

4,696*4 

453*9 

9.976*2 

19*8 

4*0 

25. 

Kottayam 

•• 

4.850*8 

4,733*4 

415*8 

9.977*9 

213 

*8 

20 

Ettumanur . . 

•• 

5.096*8 

i 

4,419*6 

483*6 

9,996*2 

3*8 

.. 

27 

Mmachil.. •• 

•• 

4.580*7 

5,032*8 

386*5 

9,990*0 

10*0 

. . 

28 

Todupuzha . # 

•• 

5,042*5 

4,594*2 

\ 

363*3 

10,000*0 

.. 

. • 

20. 

Muvattupuzha . . 


4,843*5 

4,666*7 

j 489*8 

9,996*0 

2*9 

IT 

:v>. 

Kunnatnad 

*• 

5.137*6 

(* 

4,316*2 

546*2 

9.994*5 

5*5 


31. 

Alan gad 


j 5,299*9 

4,288*5 

! 411*6 

1 

9,996*9 

2*1 

10 

32 

Cardamom Hills 

•* 

5.297*5 

i 

4,354*7 

i 347*8 

9,973*7 

26*3 

- 


Total 

•• 

1 s^o-s 

4,487-6 

| 441*9 

9,991-0 

8-4 

i *6 


Total) State 

•• 

! 5,248*5 

I 

i 4,288-7 

( 

! 462-8 

s 

9,992-7 

6-2 

1-1 




CIVIL CONDITION 


KKS 


VI. ] 


Subsidiary Table Nil. — Distribution by Civil Condition of 10,000 of each 
Sex for Natural Divisions and 'faints Males. 


CIVIL CONDITION OF 10,000 1UALES. 


10-15. 

lo — 40. 

40 and over. 


Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

] 

Widowed. 

L 1 n married. 

Married. 

Widowed, 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

15 

16 

X 

9,918-9 

703 

10-8 

4,093-9 

5 530 9 

369 2 

105 1 

8.264 3 

1,63) 6 ; 

1 

9,931*G 

631 

15-3 

4,348*8 

5,190-3 

460 7 

103 8 

8.093-4 

j 

1,n> 2-8 i 

2 

9.881-8 

93*8 

24-4 

4,122 5 

5,184 8 

392 7 

133 0 

8.378*5 

1.488 5 

3 

9,947-3 

494 

3-3 

4,296 4 

5,407 9 

295 7 

120-8 

8 804 6 

1,074 6 

4 

9,898*7 

101 3 


4,275-9 

5,454-3 

269 8 

154 9 

8,451 4 

1,393 7 

Tj 

9,920-2 

570 

22*2 

4,206-2 

5,473 0 

320-8 

185 8 

8,524*1 

3,2901 

o 

9,913 0 

845 

2-5 

4,091-3 

5.592 7 

316 0 

208 9 

8,428 2 

1 .362 9 

7 

9.937-2 

47-8 

15-0 

4.006-7 

5.545 9 

447 4 

149 2 

8,344-5 

1..MV, 3 


9,891-9 

97-8 

10*3 

3,594*3 

5,882 5 

523 2 

135 5 

8,345-8 

1.518 7 

9 

9,914-4 

777 

7-9 

3,427-6 

6,158-3 

414 1 

177-8 

8.041-6 

1 ,780 6 

10 

9,9 IGO 

70-9 

13 1 

3,513 0 

69 >51 3 

435 7 

211 0 

8 071 0 

1,718-0 

11 

9,920-0 

69-2 

10*8 

4,111 G 

5.528-2 

360 2 

3141 

8 052 7 

1,633 2 

12 

9,815 2 

171-5 

13 3 

3,251*7 

6 271 7 

476 6 

150 9 

8,007-0 

1.K42 1 

13 

9,821-4 

1661 

12*5 

2,613*1 

7,0 :6 2 

300 7 

69-0 

8,4ii r, 

1.489 5 

14 

9,9141 

77 3 

8*0 

3,552*2 

5 910 6 

537-2 

1204 

8 279 1 

1 , 590-5 

15 

9,903-3 

85-9 

10*3 

3,8161 

5>79C-7 

393-2 

151-5 

8,322-5 

1,520-0 


9,920-0 

80 0 


3 7'T)G 

6,00*1*8 ' 

204-6 * 

101-4 

8,597-9 

1.300 7 

, 16 

9,933-7 

GI G ! 

4*7 

4,149-1 

5,4211 

429*8 

100-7 

8.356-4 

1,542 9 

1 

17 

9,907-9 

82 G 

9-5 

3,8s 9*7 

5,736*9 ! 

373*4 

106 4 

8,6:54 1 

1,259*5 

j 

,18 

9,84G'H 

143*3 

9*9 

3,493*4 

6,198-3 ! 

i 

308-3 

221 3 

8.601-4 

1,174 3 

‘ 19 

9, y 32 3 

157*7 

100 

2,837*6 

6,903*5 

25S 9 

97 3 

8.757*6 

1.16,5 1 

20 

9 699 3 

2>-7 G 

13*1 

3,6" 7*4 

6,077-3 

265-3 

KV9 

8,303 1 

1,513 0 

i 

21 

9,8s3*2 

110*8 


3 418-7 

6,294-2 ‘ 

2871 

13«*3 

8,378-0 

1,483-7 j 

22 

9,797*5 

135 0 

7-5 

3 233*9 

6,471-7 

294-4 

175-5 

8,289-3 

1 ,535 2 j 

23 

9.810-3 

174 G 

15*1 

2 493-9 

7,181*1 | 

325 0 

1 

133 7 

8,349-9 

1 

1,516 4 . 

24 

9,841*0 

154 1 

4*9 

9 r »2 f '*7 

7,228*7 

241-0 

83*0 

8,330*5 

1,585-9 

! 

25 

9,886*0 

109-1 

4-9 

9 r.o 

6,968 3 

; 333 1 

165 U 

I 8.075-8 

i j 

1,761*2 

26 

9,019'G 

36' *7 

11-7 

1 604 -G 

8,163*3 

I 

232*1 

116*9 

| 8.371*6 ! 

1,511 5 

27 

9,840 9 

149*2 

9*9 

2 58-1*4 

7,158*1 | 

253*5 

114 9 

| 8,503*4 

1.381-7 

2,-4 

9 GG2-1 

321* < 

161 

2 212*4 

| | 

7,4200 

307 6 

89*3 

i 

! 8,2101 

i 

1,70»> 6 

29 

9,820-7 

1717 

7*G 

3 054*4 

6.4 5 1 

460-5 

105 1 

| 8,105*5 

1,789 4 

1 

} 30 

9,91 1 2 

74 0 

14*8 

3 378*7 

6^29 7 

291 *0 

9 0 

1 

8.406*8 

1.495*2 


9,767*7 

220 7 

! 

1 1 *6 

4.267*9 

5.439-5 

292 6 

261-5 

8,476-9 

1.261- 

I 

j* 

9,81*7*9 

173-0 

9-1 

3,C2C-6 

6,658-1 

| 321-3 

129-4 

8,349-5 

1,521*1 

j 

9,866-3 

123-6 

10-1 

3 , 474*1 

6,163-6 

362-3 

142-1 

8,334-0 

| 1,523*9 

! 

i 

I 


Xu 111 bcr. 
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CIVIL CONDITION 


[chap 


Subsidiary Table VII. — Distribution by Ciril Condition of 10,000 of each 
Sex for Natural Divisions and Taluks Females. 


NATURAL DIVISIONS 
AND TALUKS. 


CIVIL CONDITION OP 10,000 FEMALES. 


At all ages. 


Eastern Du i ion . 

16. Tovala . . 

17. Kalkulam 

18. Nedumaugad . , 

19. Kottarakara 

20. Pattanapuram . . 

21. Shencottuli 

22. Kunnattur 

23. Clienganmir 

24. Changanachery . . 

25. Kottayam 

26. Ettumanur 

27. Minachil.. 

28. Todupuzha 

29. Muvatiupuzha . . 
!)0. Kuna triad 

31. Alangad.. 

32. Cardamom Hills 

Total 

Total, State 



Unmarriea. | 

1 

Married, j 

W ldowed. 

Unmarried, j 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

1 

1 

- ! 

3 j 4 

5 

6 

7 


i 

Western Division. 







1. 

Agastisvaram 


4,291*2 

3,817*9 

1,890*9 

9,974*6 

25*4 


2 

Eraniel .. 


4,656*1 

3,772*4 

1,571*5 

9,963-7 

27*7 

2*6 

3. 

Yilavankod 


4,tV27'3 

3,870*8 

1,501*9 

9,971-7 

27*4 

*9 

4. 

Neyyattinkara 


4,580*9 

4,130 1 

1,2S9*0 

9,970*9 

29*1 

... 

5. 

Trivandrum 


4,265*2 

3,9s 1*3 

1,753*5 

9,970*3 

291 

*6 

6. 

Chirayinkil 


4,636*8 

3,919*1 

1,444*1 

9,9638 

15-5 

-7 

7. 

Quilon 

. . 

4,629*5 

3,969*9 

1,400*6 

9,983*8 

14-3 

T9 

8. 

Karunagapalli 


| 4.435*0 

3,812 8 

1,752*2 

1 9,992*1 

7*9 

l 

1 

9. 

Kartikapalli 


4,3822 

4,050*3 

1,557*5 

9,984*8 

15*2 


10, 

Ampalapuzha 


4.214*4 

4.264*9 

| 1,520 7 

9,973*6 

XI 4 

15*0 

11. 

Shertallay 

. . 

4,198*7 

4.199*3 

1,602 0 

9,980*0 

17*2 

2-8 

12. 

Parur 


4J5V4 

! 3,872*6 

j 

1,376 0 

9,973*2 ! 

26*8 

... 

13. 

Vaikam . . 


4,177*0 

4,365*7 

1,457*3 

9,988*7 

10 5 

*8 

14. 

Tiru valla 


4,095*1 

4,76S*2 

1,130*7 

9,966*2 

32*2 

1*6 

15. 

Mavelikara 


4,360*8 

4 1321 

1 507*1 

9,977*8 

21*6 

*6 


Total . . 

4,403-6 

i 4,079-1 

1 

j 1,514-3 

l 7 

i 

9, 9*7 *7*2 

21-0 

1-8 


3,846 2 
4, 4-4*7 
4,394*9 
4,542 9 
4,140 G 
3,°43 9 
4,5369 
4.245*4 
4,159*5 
4,047 7 
4,319*8 
4,135*8 
4,567*6 
4,246*1 
4 3203 
4,627 9 | 
4 845*8 J 

4,299-6 

4.361-2 


4,054*3 
3,895 1 
4,173*8 
4,164 7 
4,551*9 
4.218*1 
4,105*0 
4.427*2 
4,737*0 

I 

4.8222 | 
4,494 3 ' 
5,091*7 
4,432*9 
4,619*0 
4,40."*5 
4,242 4 
4,227*8 

4,432 5 

4,229-1 


2089 5 1 
1 60*2 | 
1,431*3 J 
1,292*4 | 
1,307 5 
1,938*0 
1,353*1 
1,327*4 
1,103*5- 
1,13>1 
1,185*9 
772 5 
999*5 i 
1,134 9 
1,271*2 
1,129*7 
920*4 

1,267-9 j 
l,4GS-7 


9,961*0 

9,977*7 

9,992*1 1 

9,956*8 ' 

9,984*5 1 

9,866*9 

9,992*7 

9,951*8 

9,947*7 

9,954*0 

9,989*3 

9,959*8 

9.993*8 

9,973*8 

9,975*4 

9,981*2 

o,o:y.»-i 

9,967-9 

9,973-2 



CIVIL CONDITION. 19.') 

Subsidiary Table VII . — Distribution by Civil Condition of 10,000 of each 
Sex for Natural Divisions and Taluks . — Females. 


CIVIL CONDITION OF 10.000 FEMALES. 


10 — 15. 

15 — 40. 

40 AND OVKK. 

1 \ 

Unmarried. | Married. .Widowed. 1 

i 1 1 

Un 

married. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

married, i Marric<5 ’ W'iA.we.1. 

1 

i | 

8 | 9 j 10 

i 1 

11 

12 

13 

14 ir> ' Id 


9,219'4 

724*3 

563 

1,2700 

7,472 2 

1,257 2 

1 

102 2 j 

j 

i 

i 

: 1,375 2 ! 

j 

6,522-6 

1 

9,593*2 

371-9 

34*9 

1,022-5 

7,374-7 

1.002*8 

1!U4 

3.0,82 8 

0), 122*8 

2 

9,4140 

5412 

44*2 

1,523-0 

7.429*0 

1.040-8 

2ix:t 

3,708 0, | 

6,0,3 1 i 

i 

•j 

9,397’4 

580-2 ! 

10-4 

1,8211 

7,3245 

8544 

j 

1549 | 

4,0)0, i *8 | 

\ 

5,177 3 : 

4 

9,089-1 

887-0 ’ 

23-9 

1,449-0 

7,348-3, 

1,202 1 

70, *7 | 

3,5, >0 3 

6,37.10 j 

, > 

9,315-9 

aw ! 

25*7 

2,228-2 

0,730 1 

1.041*7 

144 9 

4,857*7 , 

4,997 4 

0. 

9,432-1 

530*8 

31*1 

2,162-3 

0.9570 

880-7 

255-5 

4.2497 ! 

i 

5,4 • 1*8 

i 

9,490-2 

480*5 j 

I 

17*3 

1,7890 

7,0:15*0 

1.175-4 

157-3 

3.70,7 9 

6.( ;i-8 

8 

9.210-7 

720-7 ; 

02 0 

1,733*2 

7,2725 

994-3 

151-2 

4,095-4 

5,77 M 

9 

9,1 20*1 

834-2 

39-7 

1,174-7 

7,873*4 

951 9 

1512 

4.0699 ! 

5,778 9 

10 

9,335*7 

0219 

42-4 

1.331*2 

7,050*4 

1,012 4 

, 130-8 

3.011-7 , 

6.221*5 

11 

9,255*0 

087-7 

5?3 

1,590*5 

7,3712 

1.032-3 

j 335-3 

4.213 5 

5.121 2 

12 

9,0127 

905*2 

221 

1,225-4 

7,904*0 

8100 

140-5 

4.179*7 

5,0,79-8 

13 

8,400-1 

1,572-0 

21*9 

841-0 

8,010-8 

545*2 

1(13 7 

5, 1 4 0’8 

4.719 5 

1 1 

9,1807 

795*8 

23*5 

1,0 < 7*4 

7.450*7 

805*9 

1 57*0 

4.428-8 i 

.5.4 13 6 

15 

9 , 228-2 

738-9 

32*9 

1 , 570-5 

7 , 459-7 

969*8 

157-6 

4 , 128*2 

5 , 714*2 


9,003-5 

or,-,,-, 

41*0 

| 702-9 

7,997-1 

j 1.240 0 

79*0 

2.9:13-7 

6.986 7 

16 

9,410 3 

f>07 0 ; 

22 7 

1 1,308*9 

1 

<.010*5 

1.0740 

124 8 

3.435-4 

6.439-8 

17 

9.272-3 

690-4 i 

31*3 

| 1,4843 

! 7,487 9 

1 

1.027*8 

98-6 

4.603-2 

5.2! *8 2 

IS 

8,955*0 j 

1,008-5 

35*9 

| 1.887-1 

7,359*9 

753*0 

i 

294-2 

4,8.39 4 

4.846 4 

! w 

8,952 7 

1.034-2 

1 

33*1 

! 1,300-7 

7,909*3 

7:ioo 

j 129-6 

4.492 3 

5.378 1 

, 2*1 

8,300-2 

1,570*7 

091 

* 832*8 

i 7.809-5 

1.297-7 

94 0, 

3 413 4 

6.192 0 

J 2! 

9.133-5 

8:ii-7 

34-8 

| 1,922-7 

7,4028 

074-5 

216 9 

4.0)01*0 

! 5.1791 

1 *) ) 

8,0)23*3 

1,347-8 

i 

28*9 

| 1,283-4 

7.909 7 

740-9 

| 204 0 

4,779 2 

5,016-8 

23, 

8.777*7 

1.18.V7 

1 

| 30*0 

i 774 ' s 

• 8.048 1 

577 1 

147 4 

5 082 9 

4.70*4 7 

21 

8.003-2 

i 1.376-1* 

| 19*9 

701-3 

8,0112*0 

540*1 

134-8 

4,875 0) 

4,989-0 


8.841-9 

1 1.14SS 

9*0 

1.2051 

8,000*0 

794*9 

9<2 

5.374*5 

4,527 3 

' 20. 

| 

8,139*8 

! l.WW-D 

| 51*3 

I 533-6 

9.1030 

362*8 

91-7 

6.25* i-2 

:1.05s- 1 

' 27 

9,058-1 

! 920-4 

21-5 

1,178-3 

8,240-0 

575-1 

1 252 1 

| 5.173 1 

4.574 -8 

: 28 

8,5190 

: 1.463-7 

I 17-3 

j 80:5 0 

82)71*4 

023-0, 

113 2 

5,214-3 

4.072 5 

B 

8.750-0 

1 ,225-x 

j 24-2 

1 1,120*9 

’ 8,110*2 

702 9 

| 86 9 

4 708-1 

5.205 O 

i 

9.499*3 

| 4XU1 

1 19*0 

1.547*3 

7.812-2 

640 5 

130 .1 

1 4,85*8*9 

5.004 8 

.11 

9,42' • 2 

i 617-0 

i 

j 56" 8 

j 

1 .81)8*2 

7.3o6-8 

S25-< > 

150 4 

4.K18 0 

5.00,5-6 

3.2 

8 , 856*5 

; 1 , 114*5 

29*0 

1 , 184*8 

8 , 075*2 

740*0 

143*9 

4 , 763*3 

5 , 092*8 


9 , 068*8 

900*0 

31*2 

1 , 408-3 

7 , 718*4 

873*3 

151*9 

| 4 , 394*0 

5 , 454-1 
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CIVIL CONDITION. 


[C&BP. 


Subsidiary Table VIII. — Proportion of JJ7res to Husband; for 
Relit/ions and Natural Divisions. 


Natural Divisions 
and Taluks 

Number of Married Females per 1,000 Married Males. 

All 

Religions. 

Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Christians. 

Animists. 

Others. 


1 


2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 


Western Division- 








1 

Agastisvaram . . 


1,019 

1,025 

1,021 

999 



*> 

Eraniel 


989 

99 

1,006 

961 



3 

Yilavankod 


952 

951 

976 

951 

993 


4 

Neyyatiinkara . . 


952 

950 

1,007 

946 

979 


5. 

Trivandrum 

. . 

950 

947 

976 

956 

860 


6 

Chirayinkil 


1,025 

1,021 

1,046 

990 

1,094 


7 

Quilon 


943 

941 

953 

942 

980 

250 

8. 

Karunagapalli . . 


997 

999 

995 

983 

1,162 


9. 

Kaxtikapalli 


997 

1,006 

968 

953 

667 


10. 

Ampalapuzha . . 


978 

996 

9*4 

931 



11. 

Skertallay . . 


996 

1,010 

934 

962 

1,000 


12. 

Parur 


965 

976 

889 

958 


1,048 

13. 

Yaikam 


979 

994 

936 

924 



14. 

Tiru valla .. 


958 

945 

945 

975 

1,048 


15. 

Mavelikara 


977 

980 

993 

954 

1,079 



Total 


977 

981 

982 

959 

1,012 

793 


Ka*tem Divi wn. 








1G. 

Tovala . . . . 


1,012 

1,018 

1,045 

978 

632 


17. 

Kalkulam . . 


986 

986 

1,037 

977 

1,004 


18. 

Nedumangad . . 


982 

988 

1,011 

880 

: 940 


>0. 

Kottarakara 


916 

908 

872 

954 

1 986 


20. 

Pattanapuram . . 


828 

812 

768 

863 

966 


21. 

Sheneottah.. 


950 

961 

856 

850 

333 

500 

'-'2. 

Knnnattur.. 


928 

930 

912 

921 

1,000 


2.1. 

Ch.^ngannur 


963 

961 

979 

966 

889 


21 

Clninganaehcry . . 


959 

964 

904 

960 

964 


25. 

Kottayain . . 


959 

970 

861 

948 

737 


1 26. 

Ettumanur.. 


979 

986 

606 

979 

895 


27. 

Miaachil 


962 

967 

807 

963 

1,086 


2 s. 

Todupuzah 


944 

950 

911 

943 

! 

: 971 


20. 

Muvattupuzha . . 


970 

984 

957 

958 

944 


:io. 

Kimnatnad 


1,021 

1,053 

947 

997 

1,053 


31. 

Alan gad 


972 

990 

921 

970 


1,000 

52. 

Cardamom II ills 


675 

713 

234 

459 

1,000 

644 


Total 


956 

960 

908 

957 

| 

964 

494 


Total, State 

•• 

967 

973 

952 

! 

957 

981 

573 


ww 
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Subsidiary Table IX. — Distribution by Civil Condition and main aye-periods 
of 10,000 of each Sex in Travaneore and other States and Provinces. 



Males. 

Females. 

State or Province. 

Un- 

married. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Un- 

married. 

Married. 

AVi.loweB. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

1 

Aimer-Merwara 

4,539 

4.040 

821 

2.70,2 

5 155 

24 K°. 

Assam 

5,545 

3 984 

471 

4,107 

4 . 1 2 s 

1.705 

Bombay 

4.71*2 

4.571 

037 

3,290 

4 s57 

1 S47 

Central Provinces 

4,(172 

4.719 

009 

3.491 

4.75H 

1,751 

Madras 

5.525 

4, OSH 

3S7 

3.890 

4,195 

1 1,909 

Baroda 

i 4.188 

4,834 

97S 

2.So;> 

1 r t 2 < >2 

1 993 

Cochin 

5,788 

3,835 

377 

4,501 

j 3.s00 

1,573 

Gwalior 

; 4,001 

4.509 

; H30 

2 957 

4 S5H 

2,ls5 

Hyderabad 

4,59 1 

4.8*7 

522 

! 3.122 

4,992 

1 SS0 

Mysore 

5,5 48 

. 3,935 

j 517 

3,92 S 

4.135 

1.937 

Travaneore 

1 5 24S 

1 

; 4,2H9 

403 

1 

4,301 

4,229 

■ 1.410 


State or Proving e 





Mali*. 





, | Unmarried. 


Married. 



bdowiM 

, 


' 0—10 

10—15 

40 

<!fc over. 

0—10 

10— u> 

40 

^ over. 

0- 10 | 10 15 

40 

iC OV t'! 

1 

H 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

11 ; 

15 

10 

Ajmer Merwara 

. / 9,005 

8,45 H 

700 

303 

1 319 

7,lf>s 

32 

193 

2 ( )5( 1 

Assam 

9.90S 

9,730 

317 

30 

! 250 

f 8.10s 

0 , 

14 

1 U> 5 

Bombay 

9,700 

8.452 

432 

! 222 

| 1.410 

7 0*7 

is 1 

m2 

1 SSI 

Central Provinces .. 

. • 1 9,739 

8.243 

248 

25! I 

1,070 

| 7,952 

11 

SI 

1 ,8< N 1 

Madras 

9,950 

9,070 

208 

*19 

; 310 

i 8,390 

1 

H 

1,330 

Baroda.. 

9.3(H) 

7,297 

050 

032 

1 2. 153 

0.9(C> 

C.H 

250 

2,4 15 

Cochin.. 

9,999 

i 9,942 

, 323 

1 

j 57 

8.151 

1 

1 

’ 1,523. 

Gwalior 

9,594 

| 7,730 

1,132 

3s0 

1 2.148 

0 442 

20 ; 

122 

2 420 

Hyderabad 

. • 9,725 

j 8,57* ) 

424 

257 

j 1,333 

| 8.051 

1H • 

97 

1.525 

Mysore 

9,990 

! 9,si )H 

357 

4 

; 190 



2 

1.70-0 

Travaneore 

9,993 

j 9,800 

1 142 

0 

124 

^ 8,334 

: 1 i 

lo 

1.524 


! 





Ffmai f> 





S i at i; 1 > u Pro vinci:. 

U 

n married 



Married. 



WldoWed. 



0 — 10 

10— 15 

40 

^ o\ cr. 

u- 10 

, 10- 15 

40 

Jfc o\ er. 

0 10 

10 - 15 

40 

t o^ er 

1 

17 ! 

18 ■ 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

* 

Aimer-Merwara 

9.022 • 

0.102 

147 

880 

3,052 

3.595 

92 

1 

240 , 

0 27* 

Assam . . 

9.S49 

0.948 

120 

i:w 

2 912 

3.391 

13 

i4o : 

0 ax; 

Bombay 

9.241 | 

5,000 

157 

717 

4 o:u 

3. *91 s 

42 

3f n 1 i 

5 927 

Central Provinces .. 

9.457 ! 

0.094 

88 

520 

3.742 

4.193 

23 

10* 

5 71*9 

Madras 

9.740 • 

7.5! *0 

lot) 

251 

2.325 

3.0i »9 

9 

s;, ; 

0 2 *2 

Baroda 

8.930 , 

4.771 

52 

990 

4, *51 

4.452 

74 

578 

5 r*o 

Cochin 

9.990 

9.201 

140 

10 

783 

3,727 


10 

0 127 

< 4walior 

9.1 s3 

4.429 

1S3 

702 

5 2* C> 

3.782 

55 

30*0 

0,i 05 

Hyderabad 

8,938 

4.03' ) 

203 

997 

5 03*9 

3,847 

05 

351 

5 *91 ) 

Mysore 

9.04 

7.7)02 ; 

140 

ii" 

2 425 

3 971 

1 

73 

5 *-9 

Travaneore 

9 373 

9 1 

152 

25 

‘.•tit ) 

4.394 

•j 

31 

5 454 
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Subsidiary Table X. — Civil Condition by age for Selected Castes. 

! Percentage op each Sex Unmarried. 


C wr or Kai f. 

All ages. 

0—5. 

5—12. j 

1 

12- 

15. 

15 — 20. j 

1 

20- 

•40. j 

40 and over. 


Males! 

r 

1 

Fe- 

males. 

1 

i 

Males, j 

Fe- 
males. j 

i 

Males. i l 

Fe- 1 
males. j 

Males! 

Fe- ! 
males. 1 

Males 

Fe- 1 
males. | 

MalesJ 

Fe- 
males. | 

Males! 

Fe- 

males 

1 ’ 2 

i 

3 1 

4 

i 

5 ! 

6 j 

7 | 

8 

9 I 

10 

11 

12 

13 ! 

t 

U i 

15 

i 

u is i>r 


! 

1 






1 

i 


i 




Brahmin Malay ala . . 

j 

439 

33*9 j 

1,00-0 

1 

1,00*0 

98*8 

98*2 

95*2 

80-8 

86*4 ; 

41*2 

23-2 j 

4*5 j 

5*0 

1*1 

Brahmin Paradesa. . , 

41*3 

! 

25*9 1 

l 

1,00*0 

99*9 

98*6 

84*3 

88*8 

220 

63*5 


11*8 

1 

1 

2 3 i 

•• 

Chan nan J 

57*6 

48*4 

1 

1 

1,00*0 

i,oo-o 

99*8 

99 3 

993 

95*5 

95*2 

57*4 

28*0 

4*0 

*9 

1*8 

1 

Ilavan ! 

53*5 

45*1 1 

1,00 0 

1,00*0 

99*9 

99*5 

98*9 

92*8 

CO 

to 

53*6 

21-8 

8-4 

13 

17 

K am mala n 

54*0 

i 

44*6 ; 

1.00*0 

1,00-0 

99*8 

99*5 

98*7 

87*6 

880 

42*4 

21*6 

1 

6-9 j 

1*2 

1*8 

i 

Konkani f 

4 8*5 

1 

28-9 

1.00-0 

99-8 

99*7 

96*6 

981 

24*8 

84*7 

8-7 

20*1 

1*8 

3*1 

*8 

1 

Kura van ; . . . . 

1 

503 

45*5 

1,00*0 

1.00*0 

99*9 

99*4 

97*8 

90'5 

87*3 

54*1 

17*8 

9*0 

1*0 

2*4 

Xayar 

55*7 

42*5 

1,00*0 

1,00*0 

99*9 

99*5 

99*4 

91*4 

94-4 

49*1 

30*7 

8*0 

22 

1*8 

Parayan 

50 3 

43*5 

1,00*0 

1.00*0 

99-7 

1 

99*0 

98*1 

90*8 

88*6 

46*0 

16*5 

4*5 

11 

1*4 

Pulayan . 

47*3 

42 5 

1,00*0 

1,00*0 

1 

99 7 

09 1 ! 

08*2 

87*0 

81*8 

40*8 

1 13 6 

1 

l 

5 : 5 

*8 

12 

Valan 

49*8 

430 

I 

1,00*0 

1,00*0 

1,00*0 1 

99*4 

99*5 

92*3 

88*6 

42*9 

15*8 1 

4*8 

*7 

! 1*7 

1 

Vanian j 

53*8 

1 

40*7 

i i,no*o 

1 

1,00*0 

99*8 

99*2 

98*7 

83*7 

91*5 

29*1 

22*8 

3*0 

*9 

*9 

Vellalan 

| 52-1 

36*1 

1 1.00 0 

1,00*0 

99*8 

99*0 

99*0 

1 84*9 

i 

94*3 

27*6 

29*2 

2*4 

1*8 

*9 

MU SALMAS. 

1 







1 

I 







Native 

> 54*8 

45*6 

1,000 

1.00*0 

99*8 

99*0 

i 99*0 

8S*3 

89*3 

39*3 

21 1 

4 5 

*9 

W 

CIIIUSTIAS. 

| 

| 

1 


1 

i 



| 







Eurasian 

1 06*6 

611 

1,00*0 

1,000 

1,00*0 

1,00*0 

1,00*0 

l 

J 98-2 

t 

i 95*8 

89*3 

52 2 

33*5 

8*0 

12*0 

Native 

1 50*6 

44 6 

1,00*0 

1 1,00*0 

; 99*8 

j 98*7 

9G*5 

1 

■ 78*6 

71*9 

29*8 

12*1 

3*6 

1*1 

1*4 

A SIM 1ST IC. 

i 

i 

i 

S 



1 

! 


| 






I 

Malaukuravan 

j 50.1 

1 

44*7 

| 1,00-0 

99 9 

1 1,00-0 

99*4 

98*4 

| 88*8 

88*8 

51*1 

15*9 

6*5 

*4 

2 6 

Others 

| 461 

41*0 

i 

j 1,00 0 

1.00*0 

| 1.00*0 

j 98*3 

j 

j 96*6 

j 805 

j 80-5 

374 

13 3 

5*9 

1*2 

2*2 
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Subsidiary Table X. — i'icil Condition by Age for Se/erfe -I Casts. — font/. 






Pr.it< r.xi ai.e oi 

r.At ii Sex Mar 

R I K 1 > 






All ages. ! 

0- 

-5. 

5 — 

12. j 

12— 

15. 

15 - 

-20. 

20- 

-4i ». 

40 ami over. 


Males. 

Females Males 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Females 

i 

Males. jFemales 

^lilies. 

Females 

Males 

Female 

Males. 

Female^ 

/ 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

2! [ 

22 

<r\ 

24 

25 

* 

26 

27 

Os 

29 

£ 

50-0 

43*6 



1*2 

i 

1 6 , 

4*8 

19*2 

12*9 

56 2 

71*1 

81*7 

81 2 

38 3 

1 

52 9 

517 


*1 

13 

15*4 

no ! 

76*8 

359 

95 3 

84*7 

63 9 ’ 

7s 8 

33 2 


377 

36 9 


*2 

*7 

*5 

4*1 

44 

41*3 

67 2 

82 7 

83 0 

38*0 

:» 

417 

40*1 


*1 

*4 

10 

6 8 

96 

44*1 

73 1 

79 7 

63*0 

43 1 

4 

42*4 

412 



*2 

*5 

1*2 

11*8 

114 

55 6 

74*8 

81 6 

86, *7 

44*1 


4G*2 

479 


‘2 

*3 

3 *2 , 

1 

19 

73*9 

15*3 

88*4 

76 Cl 

78*2 

79 5 

30 7 

6 

45*4 

42 2 



*1 

*6 

1*9 ■ 

9*2 

12*2 

44 3 

78 0 

82 6* 

85 6 

4iV9 

. 

t 

38*8 

38*9 



*1 

*4 

*5 

8*1 

5*0 

48* 1 

63 3 

77 3 

81*1 

37 4 

8 

45*2 

443 


i 

*3 

*9 

1*8 ‘ 

87 

10*8 

52*4 

79 3 

80*9 , 

85* 1 

48*7 

! 

1 

9 

47*9 

4?6 i • • 

1 

[ 

1 

*3 

i 

*9 

t 

1*6 i 

12 6 

i 17 3 

5 » 7 

82 0 

j 87 7 

85*0 

.07 4 

10 

i 

45*1 ' 

44*9 

1 

i 

I 


*G 

*5 

7*0 

10 5 

55 9 

79 3 

87 0 : 

i 

83 5 

45 3 

11 

42*1 

42 3 

I 

i 

i 

i 

' *2 

7 

1*3 

16*1 

8*9 

09*9 

74*3 

83 7 

84 4 

i 

37 2 

12 

42*4 

41*8 ■ .. 

j 

i 

*2 

*9 

*8 

14 4 

5*4 

70*0 

GO* 4 

j 

82 5 

81*7 

! 510 

13 

41*8 

42*7 


! 

j 

| 

*2 

i 

i 

j 10 

i 

i 

*9 

11*2 

, 10 2 

58- 8 

75*3 

86 7 

87 9 

i 

1 

46 7 

■ 14 

23*9 

27*2 



1 

j 

i 

• 

l 

1 8 

4*2 

71 ; 

43 3 

58 6 

70 0 

42 9 

15 

j 

45*0 

45 1 

' 

•2 

1 

1*3 

1 

3 3 

j 

21 1 

27 7 

69 3 

85 0 

i 

89 4 

1 

83 9 

i 

i 

512 

10 

i 

40*0 

44*7 

.. ; *1 


*6 

1*6 

10 7 

10 1 

46 9 

80 2 

I 

i 

87 0 

f 

j 

87 8 

, 508 

17 

50*1 

50 1 

.. ! .. 

! ** 

17 

3*4 

! 

18*6 

; ns 

j 61-1 

82 5 

86*2 

88 2 

56 5 

' 18 
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Subsidiary Tarlf.. X. — Civil Condition by aye for Selected Castes . — Concld. 


PERCENTAGE OF EACH SEX AY I DO WED. 


Caste or Race. 

All ages. ( 

0-5. 

6- 

12. 

12- 

-15. 

15—20. 

20- 

-40. 

40 and over. 

j 

i 

Males 

Fe- 

males. 

Males’ 

Fe- 

males. 

Males 

Fe- 

males. 

Males 

Fe- 

males. 

; Maie 4af es . 

] 

Males 

Fe- 

males. 

Males 

Fe- 

males. 

1 

30 , 

31 

32 

oo 

.JO 

34 

&>) 

35 

37 

38 | 

30 

40 

« 

42 

43 

juxnr . 

Brahmin Malay a la 

01 

22 5 




*2 



| 

*7 

i 

20 

5*7 

13 8 

13*8 

00*0 

Brahmin Parade^a 

5 8 

22*4 



*1 

‘3 

*2 

1*2 

! *0 

47 

3*5 

10*1 

18*9 

00 8 

( 'hannan 

4 - 

14*7 





*2 

*4 

•4 

1*3 

4*8 

12*7 

10 1 

00 2 

I la van 

4-8 

14*8 




1 

*1 

*4 

*7 

23 

5*1 

119 

15*7 

55*2 

K annual an . . 

3 0 

14 2 





*I 

*0 

i * c 

i 

2 0 

3 6 

11*5 

121 

54*1 

Konkani 

53 

23 2 




*2 


1*3 

1 

29 

3*9 

20*0 

17*4 

08*5 

Kura van 

43 

12 3 





*3 

♦O 

‘5 

1*0 

4 2 

8-4 

13*4 

50*7 

Nayar 

5 5 

ISO 




*1 

*1 

*5 

*6 

2*8 

0 0 

14-7 

10*7 

00*8 

Para van 

4A 

12*2 




*1 

' ** 

*5 

*0 

10 

! 4*2 

4D 

do 

13*8 

49*9 

Pulayan 

4-8 

99 



! 


*2 

*4 

*9 

1*5 

! 4*4 

0*8 

| 14*2 

41-4 

Yalan 

51 

12*1 




I 


*7 

*9 

1*2 

4*9 

7*0 

: 15*8 

53*0 

Yaniyan 

4 1 

! 17*0 


1 •• ! 

.. 

; *i 

i 


*2 

: o 

1 0 

2*9 

13*3 

14*7 

0V9 

Vellalan 

0 5 

; 22 1 


1 

1 

1 

; *i 

2 

*7 

■3 

1*8 

! 4*4 

f 

15*1 

10*5 

07-5 

MI'S ALMAS. 

Native 

:u 

i 

! ]1 * 7 


1 

| .. 


1 

•I, 

*5 

1*9 

1 

j 

3*0 

j 8*8 

1 

11*2 

52*2 

('HR 1ST! AX 

Eurasian 

4 0 

s 

i 11*7 





■ 



3*0 

i 4*5 

i 

i 

7*9 

100 

45*1 

Native 

1 3-8 

; io*3 

i 




*2 

*3 

| *4 

’9 

! 2*9 

! 7*0 

i 

; 15*0 

47*4 

AXIMISTIC. 

Malankurnviii 

• 3*9 

| 

10 0 

i 

f 

1 



1 

*5 

1*1 

: 2 0 

3 9 

0 5 

; ii*8 

40 0 

Others 

:yh 

: 8 0 

i 

•• 




i 8 7 

: 1 7 

i 

! 1*5 

4 2 

1 

7 9 

: io*o 

4i -a 


Si ijsidiary Table XL — Distribution hi f riril condition of 10.000 
of each Main age-period for each Se<v. 

Urban Population. 


Am . 

i 

[ Fn married. 

Male*. 

MarrieO. 

1 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Ffmat.es. 

Manied. Widowed, 

i 

i *> 

i 

3 

4 

- : 

0 

i 

o— lo 

9,994 | 

0 


9.954 

«i 

1 

10-15 

9N5X | 

132 

10 

H.sTO , 

1 .0-0 . 

41 

15-40 

4 i ‘57 

5.051 i 
l 

292 ! 

1.215 , 

1 4>.>s 

1,117 

4o and uwr 

214 , 

Hi 0s 

1.0 IH 

119 | 

3. til 5 i 

0.200 

All agrea 

5,396 

4,147 

457 

4,133 i 

7 i 

t 

4,123 

1,744 
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CHAPTER VII. 


EDUCATION. 

(TABLES VIII and IX.) 


134. Importance of the subject- — 135. The return of education — 136. Precnlencc 
of literacy — 137. Life men by sc.r — 133. Liter ary by aye — 130. Literary by 
reliyion — 140. Literary by reliybm and aye — 141. Literacy by caste — 143. 
Literacy in Enylisli — 143. Literary in the Vernaculars — 144. Education in 
Tarns — 145. Comparison with 1S01 — 146. Comparison frith 1375 — 147. 
( T omparison with other States and Provinces. 


1B4. If power in its widest and truest sense is the power to live and evolve*, 

_ _ ^ if knowledge is that power, and if literaev is a 

Importance of the subject. * 4 1 

sure means of acquiring that knowledge, not hint* 
concerns the Census statistician more than an enquiry into this cardinal 
\irtue. At all times literacy lias had a sanctity elevating man far above 
the brute creation. Its chief value at present rests on the growing recognition of 
the tact that the relative vitality of nations depends upon their varying degrees 
of enlightenment. Peace and order have, after a long interval, re-commcnccd their 
regime in India. A new civilization has ushered in new opportunities which, if 
taken by the forelock, promise to raise the country once more high in tin* scab* of 
nations. The system of education under which the civilization of ancient India 


was rendered possible differed however from what it is at present. JJeyond 
a knowledge of the three IPs, education in its own art was alone the concern of 
each caste. Hut, for all castes and in equal degrees, was provided scope for bodily 
and mental development along with culture of the heart which, to the earliest 
Hindus, represented the realization of ones place in the co-operative scheme 
of the universe. In every detail of thought and teaching, the principle of* 
subordination to a common end, viewed from the standpoint of the family, society, 
nation or the entire manifested existence, was carefully kept up. And the 
working itself was so arranged that each person in a family f<*lt that he lived for 
every other, that each family cared for the well-being of others, that no society acted 
inimicallv to the interests of another and that the policy of oik* nation did not pre- 
judice another directly or indirectly. Put with the omet of degenerative changes, 
these ideal* were forgotten and, in the ignorance and chaotic struggle that followed, 
physical, intellectual and spiritual developments sank into a low ebb. TIkw* who 
have aimed at the regeneration of the Indian people have all been working 
towards their restoration. The Christian missionary, as much as the Hindu revival- 


ist, the political propagandist noles^ than the social reformer, are evidently inspired 
by the same sacred purpose, though their recipes may vary greatly and though, 
in some cases, the treatment may threaten to prow* tin* death of the patient. At 
all events, if the Indian people should he enabled to -elect the appropriate remedy 
and to stomach and digest it, the wide diffusion of the ability to read, understand 
and write, is the first essential. It does not, of course, form all the accoutrement 


necessary even on the barest scale, but it is the foundation on which great 
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structures may lie reared. The present Chapter, whatever its title, refers only to 

the initial stage of Education at which an individual possesses the capacity to benefit 

hv the literarv benevolence of others and to communicate to others in ever so crude 

%/ - 

a manner, his thoughts, observations and experiences. Though the scope of this 
portion of the Report, therefore, is not ambitious, the statistics with which it deals 
are, it will be seen, of no small importance. 


135. 


The return of education. 


As just observed the term ‘education’ as dealt with in this Chapter means 
the ability to read and write any language. 

Statistics of education were recorded at all the en- 
umerations excepting that of 1881, but the nature of the information elicited or 
tabulated was not the same. The province of enquiry at the different Censuses is 

instructions issued on the subject. 


seen from the following 


1875. 



1901. 


( blumn 8. In the j 
ca^e of all persons I 
aged not more than 

o i 

20, the words “yes' j 
o r 44 no'’ must be 1 
entered in this j 
column to show i 
whether they are j 
under instruction or j 
not. 

(blumn 9. In this j 
column the word 
k *yes” must he en- 
tered only if the 
person can both read 
and write. If he can 
only read and not 
write, or if he can 
only >ign his name 
the word “no” mu it 1 
he entered. In c*a>e^ 1 
w h e r e t h e w o r d j 
* k yes” is entered in . 
column 8, no entrv j 


Column 12. (Instruction). — 
In this column should be enter- 
ed against each person whether 
grown up, child or infant, either 
learning , literate or illiterate . 
Enter all those as learning who 
are under instruction, either at 
home or at school or college. 
Enter as literate those who are 
able to both read and write 


any 


language, but are not 


-hould be made in i 
this column; hut in j 
all other cases it j 
diould be filled up. ! 


under instruction as above. 
Enter as illiterate those who 
are not under instruction, and 
who do not know how to both 
read and write, or who can read 
but not write , or can sign their 
own name but not read . 

U o 1 u m n 13. ( L a n g u a g e 
known by Literate). — The lan- 
guage which those shown as 
literate in column 12 can both 
read and write should be enter- 
ed here, and if a person knows 
how to read and write English, 
as well as a vernacular, the 
word "EnglEl)” also should be 
added. This column is to be 
left blank for those shown in 
column 12 as learning or liter- 
ate, and except when English is 
known n on Ig one language should 
be entered , that best knoicn. 


Column 14. (Literate or Illiterate ). — 
Do not enter as ‘literate’ young children 
or others who are only able to read and 
write a few words or a language with 
difficulty or are only learning or can only 
sign their names. Such persons should be 
entered as “illiterate.” 

Note that the language or languages 
to he entered in this column may not 
always be those entered in column (13). 
Persons who speak Tamil in their houses, 
like the Travancore Tamil Brahmins, very 
frequently cannot write it, but can write 
Malayalam. It is the language or langu- 
ages which the person can read and write, 
which is to be entered in this column, and 
not the language used in the household. 

If the person can both read and write 
any language, enter “literate” in this 
column and add the names of the langu- 
1 ages which he or she can both read and 
I write, putting first the language which 
! is known best. 

Column 15. (English Literacg). — If the 
entry in column (14) is literate and the 
person can both read and write English, 
! enter in this column the word 44 Yes.” 

: If not, enter “No.” But do not enter 
j “Yes” in the case of persons who can 
j only read and write a few words of Eng- 
| lish and that with difficulty. 


At the first systematic Census in 1875, it was ascertained in respect of every 
person enumerated whether he or she was able to read and write and in regard to 
all persons under 20 years of age whether they were under instruction or not. 
Three classes were thus distinguished, those who were literate, those who were illh 
terate and those who were under tuition and below 20. But the information pub- 
lished refers only to the numbers under the first two headings. For these, a Taluk* 
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war Table is given hv sex. Bovs above 12 years of ago seem, however, to have chap. vii. 
been excluded from this Table.* In regard to literates by religion and caste, figure- 136 * 

were recorded for the State as a whole. 

At the 1891 Census too, three categories were distinguished — persons ‘undo' 
instruction,’ persons ‘not under instruction but able to read and write’, and persons 
hiot under instruction and unable to read and write’. The headings were taken a- 
mutually exclusive and persons though literate in the sense of being aide to read 
and write were not classed as such if they were found to be under instruction at the 
time of the Census. This had the effect of limiting the number of literates in the 
country to those who had finished their schooling. To record the particular- collect- 
ed, three Tables were compiled. A Talukwar statement of learners, literates and 
illiterates hv sex, religion and age was embodied in Table IX. Supplementary I able 
C showed English literates by Caste, Tribe or Race, and Table I), learner.-, liter- 
ates and illiterates by Caste, Tribe or Race. In regard to languages known by 
literates, English alone appears to have been shown in the Table above referred to. 

The information attempted at this Census in regard to the education of the 
people was based on the distinction between the two classes of persons, those who an* 
able to read and write and those who are not. Those under pupilage were directed 
to be entered as literates if they had already learned both reading and writing. A 
separate return of learners was given up as devoid of interest for the Censu.- reporter 
however important it may be from a departmental standpoint. 

Two Tables have been prepared embodying all the information recorded. 

Table VIII shows by religion and by four main age-period- the number of perron- 
literate and illiterate and the languages known by literate including English ami 
Table IX embodies the same information irrespective of age-periods for certain 
selected Castes, Tribes or Races. The selection has been made with due regard 
t > numerical strength and social import ince. The age-period- for Table \ i 1 1 arc not 
the same as at the last Census. Then, they were 0—15, In— 2V and 25 and o\cr- 
Xow they are 0—10, 10—15, 15—20 and 20 and over. These latter correspond 

with infant, primary, middle school and h igher or collegiate education and enable 
the subject being viewed from the stand-point of occupational needs and social and 
physiological conditions. 


In these circumstances the three Censuses do not furnish a common basis for 
accurate comparison. But what is possible will, of coiir-e. be attempted. 

A map and four Diagrams are appended illustrating the literary of the 
population from different aspects. 

Map No. 10 shows the number of literates in every 1,000 of the population 
of each Taluk. 

Diagram No. 17 shows for each Taluk the number of literates in e\er\ 
10,000 Hindus, Miisalinans and Christians. 


Diagram No. 18 shows the literates hv age in every J 0.000 Hindus. Musil- 

c * * 

mans and Christians. 

Diagram No. 19 shows the literates in every 10,000 of certain ^elected 
castes. English literacy i- ubo shown in this diagram. 
Diagram No. 20 shows the number of English literates in ea«-h Taluk in 
10,000 of the population. 

13G. Of tlic total population of 2,952.157. no less than 2,587.8 17 or N7b 
Prevalence of literacy. par cent, are illiterate. The figures attracted in tin* 

sviimiuary t\rle hi. margi n exhibit the prevalence of hteracy in the State 

° J54. Census K^p-nt l«>i IS75 
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ckap. vii. as a whole and in the two Natural divisions into which the country has been di- 


r AKA. 137- 




State. 

Western 

Division. 

Both sexes 

1 Literate • * 

364.810 

21*21* 

/ Illiterate 

2.5*7.347 

1.472.3 v5 

Males 

1 Literate . . 

319.977 

1*9,611 

) Illiterate 

1,170.18* 

659,459 

Females 

1 Literate . . 

44 833 

2*607 

j Illiterate 

1,417,159 

812,924 


The spread of literacy is not 
Western division, 129 persons are 
rhe Eastern division. 


vided for purposes of the Census review. 
Division. It is seen therefrom that out of every 

H6.592 thousand persons in the State, only 

124 are able to read and write. In 
^16 *>26 other words, in every 8 persons one is 
604, literate, 

the same in the two Natural divisions. In the 
literate in every one thousand as against 116 in 


The Western division contains more than Half the entire population of the 
Suite and returns consequently a greater proportion of the two classes on the res- 
pective State totals, 60 j>er cent, of the total educated and 57 per cent, of the un- 
educated being in this division. The literates on the aggregate population of the 
Suite amount to 7 per cent, as compared with 5 per cent, in the Eastern division. 


The prevalence of literacy varies in the different Taluks. One is literate 
in every 5 persons in Kottayam, Tiruvalla and Minacliil; in every 6 in 
Trivandrum, Parur, Ambalapuzha and Changanachery, and in every 7 in 
Chengannur. The number of persons among whom one is able to read and write 
is 8 in Shortallav, Vaikam, Ivartikapalli and Ettumanur and 9 in Mavelikara and 
Tovala. The number rises to 10 in four Taluks, to 11 in six and 12 in five. The 
Taluks where instruction in the first two IPs has made the least progress are 
Kunnattur and Kunnatnad in the former of which only one in 14 persons is literate 
and in the latter only one in 16. A comparison of the Taluk war proportions shows 
that the sea-line is generally better educated than the interior regions. 


-l O “ 

LOi 


The general average 

o o 


Literacy by sex. 


of 12*4 per cent, of literate persons in the State 
is made up of 21*5 per cent, for males and 3T per cent. 


for females, the males being seven times as literate as 
the females. In other words, the male literates number one in every five of his sex 
and the females one in every 33 of hers. 


The two Natural divisions do not exhibit any great difference in respect of 
males. The Western division returns 22 per cent, of the males as literate and the 
Eastern 20 per cent. In regard to females, while one in every 29 in the former 
division knows to read and write, in the interior tracts there is only one such in 
every 39. 


The Talukwar distribution of literacy will be considered for each sex separately. 

4 fairs . — The Taluk which shows the highest average is Kottavam where 36*8 
per cent, of the male population is literate, which is more than one and a half times 
the State average for males and thrice the general ratio for both the sexes to- 
gether. Tiruvalla with 35*6 per cent, and Minachil with 34*5 per cent, literate come 
nearest to Kottayam. In Trivandrum and Ambalapuzha 29 persons in a hundred 
know to read and write; in Parur and Changanachery, 26. The ratio falls by one 
in Chengannur, by two in Shertallay and Vaikam, bv four in Tovala and by a step 
lower still in Ettumanur. In the remaining 19 Taluks, the proportion oscillates 
between 11 to 20 per cent. In Kunnatnad 9 persons have to be turned out be- 
fore a single literate could be asked to stand back, while in Ivartikapalli two literates 
can be picked up the moment a similar number is passed by. 


Y\ 
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Females . — In Parur there are onlv 13 illiterates to one literate and in Kotta- chap. vii. 
yarn and Changanachery 16 illiterate. The next l)est Taluks are Trivandrum 138 * 

and Tiruvalla. where the literates are to the illiterates in the proportion 1 to 19. 

Minachii follows close witli a similar ratio. The other Taluks come iar behind in 
groups of varying strength. Mavelikara. Shertallay, Ambalapuzha and Kartikapalli 
le.id up this rear array with a strength of 32 to 36 literates in the thousand. 

Eleven other Taluks furnish the next contingent of 20 to 30 strong. Ot the 
remaining 10 Taluks, nine form a group with a ]>roportion of between 10 to 20. 

The Taluk which is least advanced in respect of female education is trans-ghatian 
Shencottah where there is onlv one female able to read and write in every 12.) ol 
her sex. 


138. The diffusion of literacy shows a steady increase at each succeeding agv- 
liiteracy by a-e. ]>criod. This is seen in respect of males taken ^ejKirately. 

si'bmdiary tablk i In regard to the other sex too, the natural effect ol 

the comparatively recent introduction and late diffusion of female education E 
visible. Taking both sexes together, the maximum literacy ( 18 per cent.) i" 
found among persons aged 20 years and more and the minimum 1*2 percent, 
among children below 10 years of age. Male literacy follows the same order with 31 *9 
and 1*7 percent, respectively at the later and the younger ages. In regard To 
females, literacy is in greatest abundance (5*7 percent.) between the ages l*>-20 
and is scantiest ( m T per cent.) during the first ten years ol lile. Alter the age ol 20, 
the proportion of literates to the total female population in that period shows a sud- 
den drop and the ratio of illiterate females correspondingly rises to 96’o per emit. 
For 1,000 male literates of all ages there are 1 10 literate females. A ithin the first 
ten years, the proportion stands at 136 or thrice as many as for the State a- 
a whole and four times that of the period after the age of 19. I he growing interest 
in female education which has been apparent within the last decade probabh 
explains this feature of literacy by age in relation to sex. 


Subsidiary Table III gives, in detail, fir 1 extent ot education in the several 
Taluks by the four main age-periods. Young literates, male and female, are relative- 
ly most numerous in Parur, 42*5 males and 2<S\X females being able to read and write 
in a thousand at the ages below 10. Kottayam follows in respect of males and 
Trivandrum in regard to females with a ratio of 31*8 and 17*3 respectively. The 
Taluks which show relatively the least number of male literates at this age- period 
are Kunnattur and Kunnatnad and those in which the fewest number of girls haw 
mastered the art of reading and writing are the Tamil 4 aluks of Iovala and Shen- 
cottah. At the next period 10—15, Parur gives way to Tiruvalla in favour of rmilw 
and to Kottavam in favour of females. \\ ith the exception of \ ilavankod, all the 
sea-coast Taluks show a high percentage of literates at tlie-e ages. In all the Taluk- 
the proportion of literates increases in this and the next age-groups. In the period 
20 and over when verv few of those who ever wish to learn remain unschooled. 
Kottayam and Minachii are seen to proceed abreast of each other in regard to malw. 
Tiruvalla comes third, Ambalapuzha, Trivandrum and Parur following in order. 
In respect of educated elderly females, Parur shows relatively t lie greatest number 
and Trivandrum intervenes between Tiruvalla and Ambalapuzha. 

The high proportion obliterate males and female.*' in the I aluks of Kottayam. 
Tiruvalla, Changanachery, Minachii and Parur which mainly compile the sphere 
of early Christian influence and the low ratios exhibited by the Taluks of Nedu- 
mangad, Muvattupuzha, Yilavankod, Kunnattur and Kunnatnad may be specially 
noticed in this connection. 
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literacy by religion. 

St H5iDi a.ry Tables II & VII. 


139. The different religions exhibit comparatively wide variations in the 

amount of literacy among their respective followers. 
Foremost among the literates of any religion stand 
the Christians. Even if the Eurasians and Europeans 
are excluded from calculation, the Native Christian community is, in respect of both 
sexes, the best educated and return a percentage of 15* 7. The Hindus come next 
with a ratio 11*7 in the hundred, the Musalmans with 8*6 per cent, of literates, 
being far below the general average. The Hill- tribes come last with but 2 persons 
instructed in the rudiments of learning in a thousand of their population. 


Viewed in relation to sex, the ratios of female to male literacy arrange them- 
selves in a descending order from one-fifth in the Christian to one-eighth in the 
Hindu and one-fifteenth in the Musalman. Among the Animists, the males are 
four times as literate as the females. This should not be taken as expressive of a 
high state of female education, but indicates, on the contrary, the sparseness of liter- 
ate males. It further shows that in the attempt to bring the Hill-men under a 
course of literate training, no sentiment intervenes to take the females out of it* 
reach. 

The comparison of the several religions is best appreciated from the figures 
for the illiterate in each.. As the Christian males and females show the highest decree 
of education, the illiterates are relatively fewest. Taking males first, in a thousand 
<*f the sex, the Christian illiterates number 741. The Hindus follow closely with 
* 92 on the same average, while the Musalmans return 842 as being unable to read 
and write. Among the Animist males, 997 in every 1,000 are uneducated in 
rhe Census sense of the term. As regards female literacy, the Christians again come 
off not only the first, but far ahead of the other religionists. The Hindu female* 
show the next best results, though a good interval separates them from their 
Christian sisters, the proportion of educated among the former being 25 per mille 
against 52 among the latter. The Musalman females return one literate in 100 of 
their sex, while the Animistic women are practically uneducated. 

The literacy figures for the three main religions are worked out in detail for 
vaoh Taluk and are shown in Subsidiary Table VII. In this Table, two columns arc 
added for each religion showing the order of the Taluks in regard to educational 
-tat us and in respect of numerical strength. It is seen that the serial order in the 
two cases is not generally the same in regard to Hindus and Musalmans and not 
often tallies in respect of Christians. It is also noted that certain Taluks such as 
Kottayam, Tiruvalla and Minachil show high proportions of literates in every one of 
the religion*, though in respect of the proportions of the Hindu and Musalman 
|M>pulations, these Taluks rank low. In Taluks where the Christians are more 
numerous than in others, the literates too generally predominate. 

140, For purposes of comparison in reference to age, the three main religions 
Literacy by relig-ion A, ag-e. a l° lie need be taken into account. Education is practi- 
srKMiu\KY table ii. cally non-existent among the Animists and their total 

number and their literate averages at the different ages are too small to bear 
comment. 

Taking the other three religions, therefore, we note that each successive age- 
period shows a higher proportion of literates in both the sexes taken together and 
in respect of males taken separately. In regard to females, the ratio at the period 20 
and over is among Hindus and Christians relatively less than at the two immediately 
preceding period*, ami is traceable to the late introduction of female education on any 
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organized scale. At each age-period, the Christians show the highest ratios. Below i 0. 
16*6 per mille of Christians, 11*3 of Hindus and 5*6 of Musalmans are not illiterate. 
Between the ages of 10 and 15, the proportions on a like average seem to be 
125, and 36 respectively. Again 213 Christians, 14!) Hindus and 85 Musalmans 
in 1,000 each represent the literate strength at 15-20. The ages which take 
in all the years extending from 20 and beyond have 236 Christians, 168 Hindu- 
and 144 Musalmans for every 1,000 religionists of each class. Considering ih** 
sexes apart, we find that among male* of 20 and over, the high proportion of 
the illiterate is specially marked among the Musalmans. At these ages 73*8 per 
cent, of Musalman, 69*5 per cent, of Hindu and 60*4 per cent, of Christian, male- 
are illiterate. Among women at the adult ages, 1*4 per cent. Musalman, 2*8 per cent* 
Hindu and 6*4 per cent. Christian are educated. In all the religions, the maximum 
ratios of female literacy are exhibited during the age-period 15-20, where the percent- 
ages are 9*4 for Christians, 4*9 for Hindus and 1*6 for Musalmans. 


141. A study of the diffusion of education among the chief castes, trib. s 
Lite racy t>y caste- and races has a special interest of its own. 4 he ex - 

subsidiary table v. tent to which literacy has filtered down to groups <») 

different social standing is seen from the figures entered in Subsidiary Table V. 
The last three columns of that Table shows the proportions of illiteracy in the whoh* 
caste and in the sexes separately. As the ratio of literacy can thus be inferred at a 
glance it is not separately shown in the Table itself ; but it is illustrated by mean- 
of a Diagram (No. 19). The absolute figures for the selected castes will be found 
in Table IX, 


Males . — The Eurasians are the most literate of all communities, tie* illi- 
terates numbering only 238 in a thousand of the sex. The Brahmins follow elo-r 
second of whom the Malayala Brahmins show a slightly lower percentage than tin* 
other Brahmins. 70 males among the latter are literate as compared with 66 amoim 
the former. Next in order come the Ambilavasi, the Kanian, the Konkani, the. Yella!n 
and theNayar. The amount of illiteracy continues to increase till we come to tie* 
Kammalas who have seventy six persons in the hundred unable to read and write. 
On the lowest rung of the educational ladder are the Faniya and the Pulava. Among 
the Parayas one is instructed in the elements of learning in one hundred of their under*, 
while the Pulayan runs the average with 333 as the denominator. Of the cu-te- 
engaged in field-labor, the Pulayan is most innocent in the literate art and is not 
far removed in this regard from the people inhabiting the hills and forest-. 
To understand the wide gulf in point of general duration that separates the-** 
classes, from the rest of the society, one has only to mirk that the next higher 
classes the Channans in the south and Yalans in the north, return literate ratios nf 
7 and 6 per cent, respectively. The Ilavas, a large industrial community, an* 
still higher up, 14 males in the hundred being able to read and write. 

Females . — The statistics of female education present wider variations. But then* 
Is not much to mention, as education has hardly taken firm grip of the gentler se\. 
The Eurasian females own relatively the greatest number of literates, there being 
only 33 per cent, of the not yet versed in the two IPs. The women ot’ tin* 
Malayala Brahmins follow their English sifters in enlightenment, but for Them, 
the proportion of illiteracy is no less than 80*8 per rent. Among the mini* 
Brahmins. 90 women per hundred are unable to read and write, the Ambalavasi- 
intervening with an illiterate strength of 81 per cent. The Nayar, the Kanian. 
the Marun and the A ellala are the next best educated. Among tin* Kur.nan-. 
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vii. Kudumis, Mannas, Vanians, Marakans, Para vans, Channan*. Valansand Pulayans, 
over 99 per cent, of the females are illiterate. It is noteworthy that among the 
Native Christians, the ratio of illiterates is as high as 94 per cent. 


142. Of the 14. 869 persons returned as possessed of literacy in English, 
. 1,452 are Europeans and Eurasians. Leaving these 

Itineracy in EngTi&b. 1 _ n 

out of account, we have 13,417 persons — 12,196 males 

and 1,221 female* — who can read and write th ‘ English Language. In other words 

i person in every 220 of the population whose mother tongue is not English 

ha< a literary acquaintance with that language. For miles alone the pro- 
portion is one in every 122. Putting it in another way 99*2 per cent, of 
the males are entirely ignorant of this language. Among females, only one 
in 1.000 ot the entire population is able to read and write English. Com- 
paring the three religions, the proportion is higher among the Christians 
than in any other religion to which natives of the State belong, 15 males and 4 
females in a thousand of each sex being returned as literate. The Hindus follow 
with 7 males and *3 females. 


Columns 5—7 of Subsidiary Table V show what proportion of the entire 
number ot literates in each of the selected castes are literate in English. Excepting in 
regard to the Eurasians, education is most English in character among the Brahmins 
other than the Malayala and purely Vernacular among most of the other castes. 

Of the Hindus who can read and write English, nearly one-third are of the 
Brahmin caste. The Nayars form nearly one-half. On the caste total of literate 
males, the Brahmins form 214 per mille ; the Vellalas, 82 ; the Ambalavasis, 36 ; 
the Nayars, 29 and the Native Christians, 50. Among many other castes, the rela- 
tive numbers of English knowing persons are insignificant. 

In regard to females, the native Christian women are the best educated in 
English and better educated than even the males of most other castes. 


113. Mai ayalam, the language of the country, naturally claims the highest pro- 
Eiteracy portion of the total educated. In 1,000 males, 190 

in tke Vernaculars. are Malayalam literates. Tamil shows but a fourth 
of that proportion. The corresponding female ratios for the two languages are 
27*5 and 4*5. The difference in favour of Malayalam is highest with Christians. 
Among Musalmans, either language cannot be said to have a decidedly greater 
attachment than the other. The ratios of literacy at the several age-periods in 
radi language and among both the sexes and the number of each sex taken 
separately bear to each other much the same relation as in regard to literacy 
in general. They need not, therefore, be commented on here. 


Education in Towns. 

subsidiary Tables VIII & IX 


144. The higher ratio of literacy in urban areas is noticed in every Taluk. 

Education in English as well as in the Vernaculars is, 
of course, extending more rapidly in the towns than 
in the country. The best educated town is Kottayam where only 69*1 per cent, 
at all ages are illiterate. Trivandrum returns an illiterate proportion of 71*9 per 
cent, and Parur, 77*9. These are followed bv Changanachery, Alleppcy, Xager- 
coil, Quilon and Kavankuhnn with percentages of 81 to 82*4. Education is most 
backward in the town of Shencottah where the percentage of illiterates rises to 
S9*9. In respect of literacy in English, Kottayam and Trivandrum again come 
first, the Towns next in order being Quilon. Alleppey and Nagercoil. 
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145. The difficulty of instituting a comparison with previous Censuses has a.- 
Comparison with 1891. ready been referred to at the beginning of this Chapter. 
subsidiary tahle vi. Consequent on the omission of the ‘learning’ column at 

this enumeration, the question arises as to how those entered as ‘learning’ in 1 SO 1 
should be treated for purposes of comparison with the figures of the present 
Census where the column provided for only literates and illiterates. Unlike the 
Census of 1891, the persons who were able to read and write were not excluded 
from the ‘literate’ column on the ground that they were still under instruction. In 
view to s ‘cure a common basis for comparison, learners over 15 years of age were 
assume] as being literate and added to the literate total for 1891. Subsidiary 
Table Vf shows the comparison. Viewed in the light of these figures, the advance 

that 


made does not seem encouraging, notwithstanding 
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during the last decade. 


education has made greater progress than before. But it may he remembered 
that the basis of comparison has to he accepted with modification in view of the fact 
that at this Census the population contains a relatively greater number at the 
youthful ages than in 1891. This, while swelling the population, does not add 
to the number of literates which in respect of the school-going youths only counts 
above 15. Comparing the figures such as they arc, 21 Taluks show an impro\e- 
nient in the ease of males and 19 in regard to females. But the rate varies a 
good deal. Education has been in greatest progress in Kottayam and least so in 
Kartikapalli, 


146. As in 1875 statistics were collected for all literates and illiterates, com- 

^ parison is easier with the figures of that (Vdmis. 

Comparison with 1875. 1 n 

132,702 persons in all were returned in 1875 as edu- 
cated in the Census meaning of the term and gave a proportion of 5*7 in even 
hundred of the population. The actual number of literates has now nearly trebled 
and is 364, 8L0, the ratio on the total population being 12*4 per cent. Thus 
while in 1875 only one in every 20 persons was returned as instructed in reading and 
writing, now one in every 8 comes under thi* category. In other words, the 
proportion of illiterates has declined from 943 in the thousand to 876. The va*t 
strides that education has made during the last quarter of a centurv art 1 hotter 
appreciated bv comparing the literate proportions by sex. While 1 1 ON per cent, 
of the total males and ‘46 of the females were returned as instructed in 1875, the 
ratio has now doubled in the case of the sterner sex and has multiplied itself 7 time* 
in regard to the gentler. Taking the advance in the main religions separately, we 
notice that the Hindus and the Musalmans arc twice and the Christians two and a 
half times as literate now ay they were twenty five years ago. 


147. On comparing the educational statistics of this State with those of other 

« j ^ States and Province*, it is satisfactory to note that 

Comparison with other 

States &, Provinces. I ravuiu'ore take* tin* h reiiio>t rank in respect of the 

sl’bmdi \ky table x total proportion able to read and write. While in 

this State one in every 8 persons is literate, tie* next most educated State, Baroda. 
returns this average in every 12 and Bombay, the leading Pr »\ince in this roper! . 
one in every 14. The number of per* nis among whom one is <* lu -ated ranges m 
tile other Province? and States from 16 in Ajiner-Merwara to 50 in Gwalior. 


In p >int of female education t >■>. Travail core continue* to maintain the firs: 
position. Wliile here only 969 females in 1.000 of the sex an* still uninstrucr* d 
in tlie ru haunts of learning, the ratio vane* elsewhere from ‘489 in Bombay to 999 
in Gwalior. Female literacy in this State i* thu* seen to be thrice that of the rrn*s 
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chap. viz. advaneod Province in all India. In respect of English education. however, Travancore 
PARA. 147. i s being superseded by other States and Provinces. The proportion of English lirer- 
ates to the total population is less than in Ajmer- Merwara and Bombay 
but is equal to Madras and Mysore, all the others coming behind. But the ratio of 
the English educated t > the aggregate literate* is still lower, being in advance of 
only Baroda and Gwalior. It is, on the other hand, refreshing to observe that the 
\ ernaculavs are holding their ground on this side of the ghats better than elsewhere. 
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1-9 

•4 

4 0 


4 7 

*2) 

1 8 

2 

12. 

Parur 

1*2 2 

9-3 

‘2 

19*0 

4 4 

10-4 

3/2 

7 11 

117 2 1 

1:1. 

Vaikam 

*0 

0 0 


7 9 


1 2)9 

•3 

1 9 

3 0 2 

14. 

Tiru valla 

i 

1 - i 

4*8 

-4 

13 3 

1 2 

0 9 

4 

3 0 

0 0 } 

10. 

Mavelikara 

•2 1 ! 

• j 

0 7 

*0 

12 1 

1 7 

| 0*2 

-4 

2 8 

0 2 1 


Total .. 

i -6 -3 

*7 2 

2*0 

19-9 

3*0 

14*2 

1*7 

6*0 

10*4 1*5 


Dirt-ion. 

I 









10. 

Tovala 

I 

2*1 1 


7*1 

4 

1*2 2 

*0 

3» 8 

7 4 4 

17. 

Kalkulam 

! ’4 *4 

47 1 

*3 

«i 4 

2 7 

j 10-8 

1-0 1 

0 4 

9 9 «. 

18. 

Nedumangad 

, 1 2 

2-8 


0 0 

2 1 

| 8 0 

1*0 , 

3 0 

r > 2 s 

10. 

Kottarakara 

i 

1 . . 

0 


3*1 

3 

4*2 

*1 

1 1 

2 7; I 

•JO. 

Putt ana purani . . 


3 

1 0 

3 8 

9 

11 1 

1*4 : 

4 1 

0 8' 11 

21. 

She nco ttah 

1 2 2 

3 0 

0 

130 


10 8 

l 2 

0 9 

10 8 

22 

Kunnattur 


4 




1 0 


•1 

9 

2.4 

Cheiurannur 

1 

1 4 

7 

3 0 


*2 1 


9 

10 1 

24. 

Changanachery 

2 1 

2 0 

0 

10 2 

1 2 

7 7 

9 

1 

2) 3 

0 S 4 , 

20. 

Kottayam 

1 1 0 

340 

21-3 

12 10 

21 9 

;V 1 1 1 

1 3. 3) 

19 0 

3.2 1 , 0 4 

20. 

Ettumanur 


2 8 


0 0 


*2 9 

: 1 

1 -i 

2 3 i 1 

27 

Miaachil 

4 1 

H 

*3 

3*2 


4 0 

-> 

i,l 

2 h 1 

•_N. 

Tndupuzha 


1 0 


1*4 


3>4 


i 0 ! 

2 I ' 

20. 

Muvattupuzha . . 

1 

1 4 

7 

2 1 


*2 9 

3, 

ii* 

1 *» 

00. 

Kunnatnad 


1 


3 .1 


1 8 

> 

_ f 

1 2 1 

2,1. 

Alangad 

1 2, 

3 0 

1-3 

9 1 

1 7 

7 0 

1 0 

3 1 

0 3 9 

2)2. 

C.« dainom Hills 

;> > 

7 0 

3) 2 

10 4 

in 

07 7 

10 3 

7 

37 0 s„ 


Tor vi. .. 

•2 -1 

4*4 

1*9 

14*6 

2*3 

8*8 

•9 

3*8 

6-6 *9 


Total, State . . 

•4 -2 

6*0 

2*0 

17*6 

2*7 

11*9 

1*4 

5*0 

8*7 1*3 
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Subsidiary Table V . — Education by Selected Castes, Tribes or Faces. 


1 

1 

Proportion of 

LI IKK AT E» PER 
1,MM) on TORRES- 

Per Mille 

on Caste total i 

i 

>F PERSONS LITERATE IN 

Number 
of Illiterates 

C wrK, ! 

Tribe ok Race. | 

PONDING PROVIN- 
CIAL TOTAL OF 
LITERATES. 

English. 


Malayalam. 


Tamil. 


per 1,000. 

i 

1 

sons. i Males ' 

Fe- 

males. 

Per ‘ iMales I F f 
sons.' males. 

L I ! 

Per- 

sons. 

Males 

Fe- 

males. 

Per- 

sons. 

Males 

Fe- 

males. 

Per- 

sons. 

Males 

Pm 5? 
a 

1 

2 1 

3 

4 

5 ! 

i 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

IlIS DU. ! 

1 

Ampalavasi . . . . 

i 

7’6 ■ 

! 

6-8, 

12-7 

i 

28*6 

i 

j 

i 

36*1 


996*0 

995*9 

i 

996*5 

! 

135*9 

164-8 

24-6 | 629-1 

423*8 

843*6 

Am pat tan 

4*3 

4*5 

28 

12*8 ■ 

11*1 

31*5 

892*6 

880*6 

960-7 

204*6 

207*4 

173*2 

910*4 

837*5 

985*3 

Brahmin (Malay ala) 

11*0 

10*0 

18*6 

5*2 

6*2 

1*2 

990*3 

988*5 

997*6 

78*3 

92-9 

19-2 

554*0 

337*4 

808-6 

Brahmin (Others) 

37-0 1 

37*7 

32-3 195-3 

i 

2147 i 

33*2 

740*9 

752*7 

042*5 

794-3 

809*4 

668-7 

594-4 

302*3 

909-7 

Ohekkala 

43 

4*4 

3*5 

95 ; 

io G ; 

•• 

800*3 

802*7 

778*5 

365 1 

368*5 

335*4 

896*4 

813*3 

979*2 

Ohetti 

7 7 

8*4 

2*8 

13*9 ' 

j ! 

14*2 ( 

8*0 

645*3 

044*8 

656*0 

588*5 

592*1 

512*0 

828*3 

670*4 

984*8 

Ilavan 

98*5 

104*7 

53*8 

j 

4-9 1 

I 

5*0 

25 

985*0 

984*8 

987*6 

82*0 

83*5 

62*0 

927*0 

862*9 

990*2 

Kammalan 

407 

1 

43*9 

18-2 

I 2*6 

l i 

2*7 ' 


822*5 

824*6 

787*5 

271*5 

272*6 

251*8 

876*0 

766*9 

986-3 

Kanian 

8*4, 

8*7 

Cl 

; *3, 

i 

*4 


995*4 

995*7 

992*7 

129-2 

135*9 

61-8 

705*0 

481-3 

144*9 

Konkuni 

6-2; 

1 

6*H 

26 

24*6 

25*5 j 

8*5 

953*0 

957*9 

864*4 

204*6 

206*5 

169-5 

727G 

509 5 

970*2 

Kura van 

*7 

*6 

1*1 

8*3 , 

10-3 ' 

1 


i 938*0 

922*7 

1,000 

86-8 

108*2 


995-5 

992*5 

998-3 

Kiishnan vakai 

3*8' 

4*1 

1*6 

■ 21*8; 

22'3 j 

13*7 

, 474*9 

472*3 

520*5 

932-3 

935*4 

876*7 

847*4 

706 8 

984*0 

Kudumi 

1*1 : 

1*1 

*6 

1 

7 8 

1 j 

8*4 1 


' 815*6 

! 801*1 

1 

| 1,000 

83*1 

84*0 

71*4 

947-1 

910*1 

991 5 

Marakkan 

1-9 

| 

2*1 

*9 

lo O | 

1G*5 


994*4 

994*0 

1,000 

103*1 

109*3 


939-3 

884*5 

993 2 

Maran 

13*9 

13*8 

14*9 

10*7 

i 

12-3 1 


994-9 

' 995*0 

: 994*0 

: 134*7 

147*5 

50-9 

797*1 

645*6 

i 

946*8 

Mara van 

1*1 ! 

1*2 

*4 

l 

27*2 

28*4 t 


| 716 

| 

i 72*4 

55*6 

' 985 2 

984*5 

1,000 

942*8 

1 

892*1 

i 

994-8 

Xavar 

309 0 

305*7 

332*1 

27*1 ' 

29 7 i 

10*5 

993*9 

993-4 ! 997-2 

208*6 

231*1 

i 

60*8 

783-6 i 624-2 

1 

942-9 

Pan tar am 

3*2 

34 

1*4 

5 2 

5*5 


743*7 

740*4 

803*3 

413*3 

1 

418*0 

327*9 

903*1 

819*3 

J 

989*6 

Parayan 

1*7, 

1*7 

1*6 

9*6 

10*8 i 


150*6 

151*6 

142*9 

■ 862*2 

i 

. 862*8 

l 

857*1 

991*1 

984-4 

l 

998*0 

Pulayan 

1*0 

1 j 

*9 

1*3 


I 

1 

•• 

974*9 

! 970*7 

965*5 

41*9 

j 43*3 

34*5 

998-3 

997-2 

1 999*4 

Shan nan (Channan) 

; i5*8 

17*2 

G*t 

5*4 

51 , 

10*9 

189*4 

184*0 

, 284*7 

: 904*6 

| 911*0 

777*4 

j 

963*0 

930-2 

l 

| 996*4 

Valan 

! 1*3 

1*4 

*7 




; i.ooo 

1,000 

1,000 

j 

i 


966*6 

1 938*6 

l 

995*6 

Tanian 

3*0 

3*2 

1*2 

10*2 

107 


515*2 

521*9 

392*9 

745*2 

1 

744*9 

750*0 

922*2 

853 2 

991*9 

Velan 

1 2*0 

20 

2*6 




997*9 

997*0 

1,000 

; 33*5 

38*2 

.. 

918*3 

854*3 

, 980*4 

Vcllalan .. .. .. 

31*0 

32*9 

; 17*3 1 77*8 

82*5 

14*2 

544*8 

543-3 

564*4 

814*6 

, 826*0 

( 659*8 

769*3 

j 

565*8 

968* G 

31 ALU AX. 

Native MahommeGan 

41*H 

44*9 

19*5 

5*2 

5*4 

2*3 

054*7 

! 

657*7 

i 

606*0 

484*5 

i 

490*9 

379*2 

! 917*9 

i 

[ 

849*5 

1 

990*3 

CHPifAT/AX. 

Eurasian 

; 2*9 

1*8 

106 

949*2 

940*7 

960*0 

383*8 

i 

‘ 471*2 

274*8 

142*1 

i 

! 188*1 

84*6 

286*1 

i 

i 

238 7 

337*5 

Native Christian 

290*9 

2s4*o 

389*0 

51 1 

50*3 

54*8 

917*0 

924*1 

884*2 

140*3 

139*4 

1 

144*9 

844*3 

742*9 

i 

949*0 

i 
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Subsidiary \ I. — -Prot/re** of Education since 1801 by 
Natural I)iri$imis and Taluk*. 



Natural Divisions 
and Taluks. 


Nr M HER OF 

Li I’KKATKS AMOVE 

15 YKARS OF AUK 
in 1,000 Males. 

Nl’MISl- R OF 
Lukraiks a rove 

15 H ARS OF AUK 
in 1,000 Females. 

Vakia i Ion : 

I N < KEAsK ( r 
OK Du Iir.AsE U 





1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

Malfs 

Elm ales. 


1 


o 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 



We Urm Du i'ioti. 




i 





1. 

Agastisvaram . « 


177-3 

1903 

19>9 

39*8 

- 22 0 

- 

19 9 

o 

Eraniel . . 


176-9 

108 0 

17-5 

19 2 

4- 8*9 

- 

1*7 

3. 

Yilavankod 


123-4 

152*3 

16-3 

11*4 

- 2S9 

4- 

4*9 

4. 

Neyyattinkara . . 


144-9 

1157-7 

19-3 

10*5 

- 22 8 

+ 

8*8 

f). 

Trivandrum 


261-6 

*»• 

44-7 

52*8 

- 10*4 

- 

8*1 

0. 

Cbirayinkil 


141-1 

144« 

14-5 

12 5 

- 3*7 

+ 

2 0 

1 . 

Quilon 


171-8 

lft'2'4 

17*5 

15*5 

- 1U*0 

4- 

2 0 

8. 

Karunagapalli . . 


152-8 

103 0 

16-5 

130 

+ 49 2 

4- 

2 9 

9. 

Kartikapalli 


181-5 

1781 

27*4 

20 0 

+ 3*4 

4- 

•8 

10. 

Ambalapuzha . . 


263-4 

247*1 

27-6 

1*0 

4* 10*3 

4- 

12 0 

11. 

Shert allay 


227-5 

291*4 

26-4 

404 

- 03 9 

- 

14 0 

12. 

Parur 


230-3 

107 3 

57*5 

217 

4- 03)0 

4- 

35*8 

13. 

Yaikam . . 


215-2 

182 3 

20-8 

11 4 

4 32 9 

4- 

9*4 

14. 

Tiruvalla 


316-3 

257*2 

45*2 


4 59*1 

+ 

20*8 

15. 

Mavelikara 


175-2 

150 8 

25-2 

8*1 

4- 24*4 

4- 

17*1 


Tot\l 


200-2 

194 5 

26-1 

220 

+ 5-7 

4- 

4-1 


hjt ste rn Dir tsto/i. 









10. 

Tovala 


210-9 

185*7 

hi 

41 

4- 25 2 

-f 

7 o 

17. 

Kalkulam 


158-5 

149*4 

17-1 

8 3 

+ 9 1 

+ 

8*8 

R 

Nedumangad 


141-3 

133 9 

10-5 

15*9 : 

4-7 4 

- 

5 4 

19. 

Kottarakara 


152-6 

109*1 

10-4 

25 2 

8- 43 5 

- 

i 

14 8 ; 

20. 

Pattanapuram . . 


157-7 

1 40 0 

11-8 

11-rt , 

-4 11 1 



21. 

Shencottah 


152-5 

147 0 

7*0 

52 

+ 4*9 

4 - 

1 *8 

•>■> 

Kunnattur 


132-5 

93 0 

7-7 

0 0 ' 

4 2)4*9 

+ 

1 1 

23) 

Chcngannur 


230-3 

223 8 

18-6 

9*9 

4- 0 5 

*+* 

8*7 

24. 

Changanachery . . 


236-5 

190 4 

50 0 

:jo 8 

1 

4- 40*1 

- 

19 2 ! 

25. 

Kottayam 


327-1 

212 2 

47 ’2 

**•> 

+ 114 9 

4- 

14 7 

20. 

Ettumanur 


197-9 

254*3 

19-9 

24 8 

- 50 4 

i 

- 

4 9 

27. 

Minachil 


311-5 

335*5 

43*8 

•JO 2 

- 24 0 ; 


17 0 

28. 

Todupuzha 


167-1 

105 9 

8-7 

77*8 

4- 01*2 1 


0)9 1 

29. 

Muvattupuzha . . 


130-8 

1 10*0 

11-6 

27 3 

4- 20 

— 

15 7 

30. 

Kunnatnad 


109-8 

l.iO •) 

9-9 

40 4 

— 40 7 

— 

40 5 

31. 

Alangad 


144-0 

120 5 

23-3 

53 8 

+ 17*5 

— 

30 5 

32. 

Cardamom Hills 


154-8 

117 3 

31-4 

8 5 

- 37 5 ' 

4 

22 9 


T"1 M. 


184-9 

169-4 

2C"6 

25-8 

r 15*5 

- 

5-2 


Total, State 


193-6 

183*8 

23*8 

23*6 

*r 9-8 

1 

r 

•2 
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Si'bmi,iary Table VII , — Education hy Reliyion and Taluks. 





i i«»n vi.n 10.04*0. ! 

Hism s. 

Mr SAL MANS. 

Christian-. 


Tli/Kv 

Hindus. , 

Mu sal - 
mans 

Order 

in 

Christians respect 
of 

literacy. 

Order 

in 

respect 
of nn- , 
mencal ! 
strength* 

Order 

Order j n 

111 l respect 

respect l of liU . 

, oi mencal 

literacy strength 

Ord^r i 
in 

respect 

of 

literacy . 

Order 

in 

re-pect 
in nu- 
merical 
strength 


l 

2 


4 

•> 

*5 

7 8 

0 

10 

1. 

To v ala 

1.224 0 

7* **0 

010 7 

Pi 

80 

22 ‘ 20 

*>7 i 

~ 1 i 

2- 

o 

A gu sti-varam 

1.072*4 1 

771*8 

1.124 0 

17 

17 

27 ! 21 

25; 

17 

8. 

Ei ainel 

1.152*4 

1 .227, -s 

07 1 -s 

14 

11 

11 2*1 

25, 

1* 

4 

Kulkulam 

1 027 4 

1 27,7* 1 

Tux 5 

‘2<i 

•>c* 

10 ' 24 

80 , 

10 

.V 

Yilawuikm] 

l 

l . 7 x 5-0 

404 1 

27 

IX 

7 ! ^7 

;>o 

18 

*5 

Nu\ uittinkara • 

1.007 4 ' 

oor»*:> 

845-4 

21 

1 

is 10 

2!i : 

12 

7 

Ti i\ tin drum 

1,85,2*5 

1.01 s-l 

1.044 4 

2 

2 

17 i 7 

1 

!>| 

21 

x. 

Xe duman cad 

027 o 

75 * 0-0 

1.141-s 

2.7 

21 

28 ; 11 

22 

20 

y. 

Chirawnkil 

ii< r; ;; , 

(152 0 

1 ..745 0 

* 

7 

27 ■ 1 

14 

5,1 

10. 

Kottarakara 

022 :> 

5>: ,7 * i 

1.1.77*0 

24 

10 

25 : 14 

21 

25 • 

11- 

Patt.uiapuram . 

1-O.V2X 

SAS'O 

i 4*51*5 

10 

28 

21 12 

17 

27 

12. 

Sliencott ;tli 

847 7 

l.nOT-1 

1.778-0 

■>< 

27 

u; 27 

18 

52 

1/*. 

Qmlou 

1 .0X4-2 

SS7-2 

1.241-7 

17 

*5 

10 5, 

20 

It*. 

14. 

Kuimattur 

704 :> 

0, 4.7-0 

1.241-0 

5,2 

1*5 

51 10 

10 

22 

17. 

Karimagapalli • 

0.70*4 

471M 

1 .715*7 

25 

4 

21* 2 

17 

24 

O’, 

Kartikapalli 

1.14** 0 

SS4-7 : 

1,0X7 -.7 

15, 

y 

*20 1 0 

s 

25, 

IT 

Mmelikara 

1.0.75, 4 , 

017-0 

1.8,75 5, 

i* 

7 

2*5 | 15, 

12 

17 

lx 

( ’hengannur 

1 1.217 8 

1 , 1 : 55.7 

l.OoO *4 

*> 

12 

t4 ; 22 

n 

,N 

11*. 

T iru\ alia . . 

1,772 2 ! 

[ 

1.700 x 

2.5,75»*2 


8 

i 

4 2*5 

8 

1 

•Jo. 

A mhalapuzha 

1,740 1 1 

1.1XS-0 

2.100 .7 

<; 

14 

«i - 

(5 

11 

21 

Shertallaj 

i,:m; o 

1.01.7-0 

1.40X-X 

8 

5, 

r, . 17 

1*5 

( r 


V.ukam > • 

1 .242 7 

1.405-7 

1.040*4 

•1 

10 

x i ix 

10 

2*t 

•>2, 

Kitumanur 

1 -17:4*4 

2.4HSS 

1.247*7 

12 

22 

5, 5,1 

18 

4 

21 

Knttayam 

1.SIU 1 

1,752 0 

2,7*54 2 

1 

20 

2X 

•> 

7 

27 

rhanganachery . 

1 AOO 0 

1 ,:>< 4 7 

2 041 5, 

T 

24 

0 1 17 

7 

•7 

.y,. 

Mm:i< hil .. 

1 5,‘M>0 

4.5,0.71* 

2.245 2 

4 

20 

1 80 

4 

*5 

27 

Mm at tui tiizliu • 

sir, o 

04s*0 

8.75 1 

20 

17 

24 x 

28 

2 

■)>< 

Todupu/lui 

07* * 0 

OOs-4 

1.111 0 

22 

51 

17 25, 

24 

•>* 

20 - 

Kunnatnad 

72:4 4 

208-5 

057 1 

5d 

15, 

4 

5d 

5* 

,10. 

A lan mid 

1.074 2 

45,5 5, 

0*52 1 

o; 

2*5 

50 *5 

2*5 

1.1 

:u. 

Parur 

1 0**2, 0 

i in:,:, 

2.1,78 0 


2.7 

15, 1*5 

7 

1 14 

::2. 

( ’an la mom HiIU 

72**> 2, 

4 ,i 02-2 

5,714 0 

.JO 

'•*> 

2 52 

1 

:;** 



1 , 170-9 

865*8 j 1 , 574*7 

i 
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Subsidiary Table VIII. — Education in Urban and Rural area*. 





URBAN. 


RURAL. 





Number 

IN 1,000. 


Number 

IN L‘iOU. 



TALUKS. 


■ 

Literate in 
English. 

, 

Lit» ra-e 
m Emrlisti. 



Literate. 

Illiterate. 

i 

| 

Total 

Popula- 

tion. 

Total 

Literate. 

Literate. Illiterate 

1 

j 

Total 

Popula- 

tion. 

Tol.il 

Lilt I. He. 


1 

2 

3 | 

4 

5 

0 j 7 

8 

9 

1. 

Agastisvaram . . 

187*5 

812*5 

23 2 

123 7 

75*7 924 3 

3 0 

39 4 

2. 

Trivandrum 

! 280*9 

719*1 

017 

219*7 

97*0 , l w >3 i t 

4T 

42 0 

3. 

Shencottah 

; 101*4 

898*0 

, i 

10 2 

10V3 

84 2 1 91.78 

4 5 

54 o 

4. 

Quilon 

17G*9 

i 823*1 ! 

20*3 

148*5 

97*0 IN 13 1 ) 

5 5 

57 < i 

5. 

Kartikapalli 

175 5 

824*5 

12 7 

72 4 

118 0 : 882 0 

1*9 

Id 4 

6. 

Amaplapu^ha . . 

188*8 

1 811*2 

23*9 

120*5 

1001 839 9 

2 9 

]*■- 

7. 

Kottayam .. .. 

308 0 

091*4 i 

i 1 

75*7 

245 2 

2010 ! 799 o 

i 

0 8 

x* 5 1 1 

8. 

Changanachery 

189*5 

810*5 ‘ 

10*7 

60 2 

, 1 

101*1 1 838 9 

1 9 

1*2 1 

9. 

Parur . . . . . . . . 

220*3 

779*7 ! 

1 j 

18*9 

85*8 

104*2 j 835*8 

4.1 

2d 1 


Total 

225-6 

774-4 

38-4 

170-4 

116*8 883*2 

2-8 

24*1 


Subsidiary Table IX. — Education in Town * by Ayr and St,t . 


I Number in 1,000. i Number in 1,o<iO Ln krai k in „ 


Ace- L. 
period. 1 


1 _ * — LimaiF in 

Literate. ; Illiterate. Malavalam Tamil. T ^ tller Lm.umj. 

Lamfuanes: 


Number in 1 non „ 

f , , „ .. F KM AT rs* ft I 1 


S , fe* S S 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

1 8 19 

; j 

53 

1*0 

*7 

i 

3*3 

1 

44 

2 3 

tjo7 1 

}.{ 153*4 550 7 

20 2 

0*5 

1 

2 4 

35 4 

54*1 

173 

4174 

1.114 220"9 

42 5 

22 0 

d 0 

83 4 

143 0 

20 7 

332 3* 


24 8 

30 3 

4 9 

40*8 

80*3 

113 

170 1 

1 7 0*7 1.12.. 

21 8 

19*7 

3 2 

:W4 

05 5 

lo4 

27'8 

1 .17 - 4 17U 


i Illiterate. 
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>i bmdiahv Table X . — Literacy in Travancore and other States and Provinces. 


Pkovim r. 

LITERATES in 

1,000 or Bo'iii Sexes, j 

i 

LITERATES IN 

Females. 

1.0UO 

Ln r. FATES IN 

English. 

i »!£ 

S r v l i: 

All 

ai?es. 

1 

10—15. ‘ 

15—20. , 

20 and , 
over. ; 

AH | 

ai'es. j 

i 

0—15. ; 

1 5 and 
over. 

In In 

1,000 of 1 1.000 of 
Popula- 1 Liter- 
tion. ates. 

1 

2 ! 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 1 

8 ; 

9 

j 10 

11 

1 A i nior ■ Merwara 

07 

12 

50 

71 

85 

i 

{t 

6 

9 

l 

10 

| 

150 

2. A*wun 

30 

7 

39 

48 

51 

4 

3 

5 

1 

3 

92 

A Berur 

45 

7 

44 

07 

57 

3 

3 

3 

■ 3 

08 

1. Bombay 

70 

13 

70 

100 

91 

11 

8 

12 

i 

j 8 

i 

121 

5. Central Provinces! 

28 

3 

28 

| 

43 

38 

2 

4 

i 

2 

1 

! 2 

i 

74 

0. Madras 1 

03 

7 

57 

90 

90 

9 

1 

c i 

11 

1 

5 

| 

79 

7. Baroila 1 

88 

f 

19 

93 

117 

1 

109 

8 

7 

i 

8 

i 

3 

32 

8 (Iwalior I 

24 

7 

32 ! 

40 

f 

1 20 

i 

; 1 

i 

i 

i 

i 

I 

1 

30 

9. Mysore 

51 

1 9 

i 

1 

1 

49 1 

80 

! 

08 

\ 

> 8 
t 

1 

0 

! 9 

5 

98 

10. Travancore 

124 

i 

12 

| 

92 

159 

180 

i 

31 

1 j 

18 

34 

5 

i 

41 
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Chapter. VII. 


Diagram. N9 17. 

Showing for each Taluk the number of literates in 10,000 of 
Hindus, Musalmans & Christians. 
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30 Afangad 

31 Parur 
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Diagram. NQ 18. 

Showing the literates hy age in every 10,000 Hindus 
Musalmans and Christians. 
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Shov/ 
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Diagram. 2TP 19. 
ters.tes in every 10.000 of certain select 


•v l castes 
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Chapter. VII. 


Diagram NQ 20. 

Showing the number of English literates in each Taluk 
in 10,000 of the population. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


LANGUAGE. 

(TABLE X) 


14S . General — 229. Classification of Lanyvnyes returned — 150 . Malay' dam 
— 257. Tamil — 75;?. Other Indian Vernaculars — 755. European Lanyna yes 
— 752. UnvW/tm/Vem precious Census . 

ITS. t; Language lias marvels of her own ” wrote Prof. Max Miiller u which 

o o 

she unveils to the enquiring glance of the patient 

General. . ° ° 

student. There are chronicles below her surface, there 

are sermons in every word.” \ iewed in the light of these observations the langu- 
ages spoken in Travancore will not lie unworthy of study. Though Malayalam i- 
the chief Vernacular of Travancore and is the house -hold tongue ot over NO per 
cent, of its population, the presence, on a noticeable scale, of other languages in the 
country serves to furnish indications of its previous history. But an enquiry into their 
several beginnings and mutual relationships would take us far afield. It may, how- 
ever, be premised that the position of Malayalam in reference to Tamil and Sanskrit 
L more filial than friendly and that the shaping of its language and literature that 
the English tongue is silently engaged in, is, if not already marked, bound to 
show itself in profound changes before long. Malabar in its Cis-ghatian isolation 
was, till a few centuries ago, comparatively free from outside influences — a circum- 
stance that accounts for the earliest Hindu customs and manners being lound hen* 
in a better state of preservation than elsewhere. Sanskrit Avas the appointed lan- 
guage of Indian literature and Prakrit, a corruption of Sanskrit, the spoken dialect. 
Philologists have not been wanting who have traced significant affinities between all 
the South Indian languages and the Prakrit, and Manu in Book X of his Dharm i 
Sastra refers to the Dravidians as Kshatrivas — now probably altered beyond recog- 
nition by vicissitudes of fortune operating over an immense length of time — and to the 
Dra vidian group of languages as the Southern branch of the Aryan family. Suffice 
it to say that the record left by the great legislator of India has not yet been autho- 
ritatively disproved. Under the orthodox scheme of caste as it is now tending to Ik* 
even in the West, technical education in arts and industries, but impirtel mostly at 
home by the natural Gurus , the parents, absorbed the greatest attention and did not 
require anymore culture than is involved in reading, writing and arithmetic. N<> 
one generally would concern himself with the literary and other classics who had 
not to do so as part of the caste ordinance. The preservation of the literary wealth of 
the country in a linyua incoynito to the general only served to add to it*- sacredne— 
and dignity and was not looked upon as a grievance by any. But with the shuffl- 
in <r _>f the social cards, these ideas ceased to have dominance over men’s mind-. 
Confusion of caste functions ensued. Every ca-te wished to possess the hid- 
den patrimony which appeared then for the first time as an unrighteous monopoly 
of a so-called privileged class. Each Vernacular language which, under a co-opera- 
tive service that is claimed to characterize all early Inlian institutions, perform.- 1 
a subsidiary function in reference to the common heritage, the Sanskrit, set 
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chap. vizz. itself up in rivalry as against an overlord who had been too long tolerated. 
paha. 148. General literature, philosophy, science and even ritualism were thrown into channels 
accessible to all. This happened on the West coast as in the rest of India and 
it was under circumstances such as these that the development of the South Indian 
Vernaculars into literary languages began. The exact place in this group that 
may be assigned to Malavalam and its relations to the language of the country 
beyond the ghats, it may be of interest to know. 


The question that meets the enquirer at the outset is whether Malayalam is 
aii independent branch of the Dravidian group or only a recent derivative from its 
#, hiet member, the Tamil. Dr. Gundert held that it was independent, but 
Dr. Caldwell took the other view. Referring to the evidence furnished by the 
oldest copper-plates and stone inscriptions, we find that the language shows 
very little resemblance to modern Malayalam, but is closely akin to the ancient 
classical Tamil known as Sen Tamil . There are in them, no doubt, words and 
tonus which are peculiar to Malavalam but the general style of the language in 
which they are written is Tamil. Xo one that is unacquainted with Sen Tamil 
can understand the Syrian Christian inscriptions of the 8th and 9th centuries. 
Ancient Malayalam works now extant may be taken as corroborative evidence. 
Ramacharitam which is about the earliest Malayalam composition we possess 
points to a time when Malayalam and Tamil exhibited very few differences. The 
Ramakiithappattu ot Ayvippilla Asan which the Xayars of South Travancore 
cherish with great reverence even to-day and the Ramavana of Kannassa Panikkar 
are essentially Tamil in diction, style and metre. Taking an instance of a work 
belonging to a part of Malabar further north than Travancore, we note that the 
Payvannur Pattola which, from internal evidence, 1ms been adjudged to belong to 
the beginning of the Malavalam era and the YafntkaU songs of the Xambutiris 
''how ramil admixture on a large scale. Xor do the earliest documents found in this 
country read a different tale. In money-acknowledgment-receipts, in sale and mort- 
gage deeds and in time-honored phm>es and official formulas, Tamil words, pure 
and simple, are found to occur. Malayalam poets have not yet left off number and 
sex inflexions for verbs, unknown to modern prose. In the language of Pulayas 
and analogous castes, Tamil words are frequently met with. Further evidence 
of the parental relation of Tamil to Malayalam is furnished by the use of the 
Yatteluthu or the Chcrapandya character in which Malayalam was once written, 
having been co-extcnMve with the sway ot the Tamil Language. Till very recently, 
the Malayalam numerals used to be the same as those of the Tamil and have not 
yet the fractional representati >ns for which Tamil is noted. For purposes of 
accounts, Tamil figures, Tamil characters and even Tamil men enjoy a traditional 
preference in Travanc >re. Ihese and similar tacts have been taken to warrant the 
conclusion that the history of Malayalam is but that of a local dialect, assuming, 
by a combination of circumstances of which the decline of the power of the Tamil 
kings in Malabar was one, the character ot an independent language. It may, 
however, be stated that, though the literature of the one may be unintelligible to 
the students ot the other, a Malayali and a Tamilian are never perfect strangers and 
ere able to make themselves understood without appreciable difficulty. 


in trying to trace the evolution of Malayalam in order of time, we find that 
the ancient fian-krir writers called all the South Indian languages bv the common 
name, Dnividi. But Varahamihara, the great Indian Astronomer of the 6th 
century, makes a difference between the Eastern and the Western branches. This 
tempt- one to infer that, in his time, the beginnings of the separation of Malayalam 
und Tamil were being made. But Alb* rung the Musdman scholar at the court of 
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Mahmud of Ghazni, writing at the beginning of the lltli century, says Mali bar chap. vzzz. 

which extends from Karelia to Kulum is 300 parasangs long. The whole country para. 149. 
produces the pan. There is much coined gold and silver here which is not 
exported to any place. They speak a mixed lanyuaye like the men of the Khabhalik 
in the direction of Rum whom they resemble in many respects.” Alberuni is re- 
cognised as a faithful chronicler of the men and manners of his time and in all pro- 
bability the separation had not then become complete. When we come to the 13th 
century we find Marco Polo remarking, u The people of Melihar have a lanyuaye 
of their men and a King of their own and pay tribute to nobody.”* Marco Polo's 
visit to Malabar was in 1280 A. D. and the separation must have been nearly 
over by that time. And coming to more recent times, we find Portuguese writers 
giving the name ‘Maleama’ to the language which by imperceptible gradations differ- 
entiated itself and became absolutely and essentially distinct from Tamil. 


In connection with the growth and development of Malayalam as a literarv 
language, the immortal name of Ramanujan Ezhuthaclian deserves the first mention. 
The poetical style of Malayalam composition called J faniprardlam (literally a 
string of gems and corals) the Macaroni verse of Malabar, then came into prominence 
and Malayalam writings in general began to assume distinctive characteristics. 
Various other influences have also been at work. Maharaja Marlanda Yarma, the 
conqueror and consolidator, with Dalawa Rama Iyen, of all Travancore, was not less 
renowned in the love of letters. All his successors have been accomplished scholars 
and distinguished patrons of learning. With die establishment of treaty relation^ 
with the British, the English language began to influence Malayalam much more 
than the Portuguese and the Dutch which had gone before, but which had only 
lent some words relating to dress and commerce. The development given to the 
language by the propagandist labors of Missionary societies in Kottavam an< 1 Manga- 
lore is also worthy of note in this connection. The introduction of printing, 
the organization of the Travancore Book Committee and the recognition of Mala- 
yalam as one of the optional languages by the University of Madras were 
other events that helped the cause of the language to a great extent. But 
the most remarkable progress belongs to the last vicennium. During thi> 
period, several useful English works have been translated; Sanskrit plays and poems 
and even a Tamil book, the classic Rural, f have been rendered into Malayalam ; 
original writings of value have been attempted and associations for providing 
healthy nutrition for the language and for promoting learning have been organized. 
But it has to be stated at die same time that a great deal more has vet to be done 
and that this is but the beginning. Competitive literature of all kinds lias first to 
be carefully eschewed. Accurate accounts of the country’s economic condition 
which are a grave desideratum have to be brought into existence and the recognition 
r hat is slowly progressing has yet to grow deeper, that a clear conception of the pre- 
sent with reference to the past — not merely the dark mediaeval — is the surest guide t< > 
the correct shaping of the future on healthy co-operative lines. Language is the life 
of the nation and literary patriotism is one of the most effective known to history. 


141). Of the Languages for which statistics have been collected for India at this 
_ - Census, fortv-one have been returned from Travail* 

Classification of 


Z«angruagres returned 

Sr rsi diary Tar i e I 


core. In Imperial Table V, thev have been arranged 
into the three following groups; — 

A. Vernaculars of India. 


1. Vernaculars of Travancore. 

No. of languages returned 


- Page 312. Vol. II, Colonel Yule'*! * Marco Polo.' 

t By Mr A Go\inda Pdlay, r. A , n L.. Judge, Travancore High Court, who has aKo translated the Ithaga\at Gita and 
Shakespeare's ‘King Lear, and ‘ Merchant of Venice ’ 
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'J. Other Indian Vernaculars. 

No. of languages returned. . • * .. “Ji 

P). Vernaculars oi Asiatic countries beyond India. 
No. of languages returned- . ■* •• « f > 

(\ European languages. 

No. of languages returned 


To enable the statistics relating to language being incorporated with the 
results of the Linguistic Survey, copies of Dr. Grierson’s Index of Languages 
were circulated among Census officers. In Subsidiary Table I appended to this 
Chapter, the languages returned have been, it will be noted, brought into accord with 
the classification furnished by him. The languages foreign to India have been 
shown separately as per the scheme shown in the Supplementary Index. A column 
is also added giving, for purposes of reference, the group under which each lan- 
guage is shown in the Imperial Table. 


It will be seen from Subsidiary Table I that the Dravidian Family is what we 
are most concerned with in Travancore. Before Dr. Caldwell brought the name 
; Dravidian' into general usage, the linguistic group which the term now indicates 
was called ‘Tamulie ’ after the name of its most highly developed member. 


More than four-fifths of the population of Travancore have returned Malay alum 
as their parent-tongue. Of the remaining one-fifth, four-fifths again speak Tamil 
and one- fifth is distributed over Konkani, Marathi, Telugu, Hindustani, &e. If 
rile four languages just named be excepted, English is the most prevalent tongue, 
I„>j n <>- the house-hold language of 6 persons in every 10,000. The number of 
persons who have not returned any language is 25 against one at the last Census. 

The relative prevalence of the several languages is shown in Subsidiary 
Table II. 


150. The Western division returns a greater ratio of the Malayalam speaking 
Maiayalam. population than the Eastern, 55 percent, against 45 

si HMDuuY tai-.lk ii in the latter. Ilia ten thousand of the population, 

the Western division returns 7,940 and the Eastern, 8,542. 


The largest proportions of Malayalam -speaking peoples are found in the 
Taluks of Karunagapalli, Ettumanur, Muvattupuzba, Kottayam, Tiruvalla, Alangad 
and Minaohil in each of which more than 98 percent, of the population speak 
that tongue. The ratios are low in Eraniel, Kalkulam, Vilavankod, and the Car- 
damom Hills where the percentage varies from 8 in Eraniel to 28 in Vilavankod and 
lowest in Tovala, Sheneottah and Agastisvaram where Malayalam is the household 
language only with between 5 and 6 per 1,000. 


Of the total number of Malayalam-speaking people in the State, the largest 
proportions are returned by Tiruvalla, Shertallay, Muvattupuzha, Quilon, Karu- 
nagapalli and Kunnatnad which contain each more than 50 in a total of one thou- 
sand. Between these Taluks is contained nearly 32 per cent, of the total population 
that ordinarily speak the Malayalam language at home. 


Malayalam is singularly devoid of dialects. Maid, the language of the Singh- 
alese settlers of Minicoi, a small island between the Laccadives and the Maladives, 
was for a long time supposed to be one and the only dialect of the Malayalam 
language. Though it has many Dravidian words in its vocabulary, it has no 
structural resemblance to Malayalam. Viewed, however, from the standpoint of 
local peculiarities, Malayalam may be taken to be of three kinds, Southern, Central 
and Northern. The Central is the standard adopted for purposes of literature. 
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The Southern is characterized by its large admixture of Tamil words and its dis- chap. vxxx. 
tinctly Tamil accentuation. The Northern Malayalam with its peculiar intonation 15a * 

is known by its marked tendency to the omission of the 4 devouring 1 of syllables as 
it has been called. 

In addition to local peculiarities, there are what may be called linguistic man- 
nerisms for certain castes and tribes. In the language of the Pulayas as already 
noted and of the Christian fishermen on the coist, there is a large admixture of 
Tamil w>r Is and endings. There are likewise distinguishing peculiarities in the 
Bpeech of theNambiitiris, and of the Mappillas — the Nazarenes as well as the Jonakas. 

151. The prevalence of Tamil is in inverse ritioto Malayalam. The former 

generally predominates in the South and the latter in 
the North. Though no clear line of demarcation 
can be drawn, it is nevertheless seen that Tamil is heard most spoken in the 
southern Taluks and that its strength diminishes as one proceeds North, Malayalam 
gradually stepping into its place. Taking the Natural divisions, we find that in 
10,000 of the population, the Western division returns 1,908 persons speaking Tamil 
while on the same number, the other division shows only 1,344. The distribution 
of 10,000 Tamil speaking people over the two divisions gives 6,554 for the former 
and 3,446 for the latter. 

The Taluks which exhibit the largest proportion of Tamilians are Tovala 
(987 percent.), Agastisviram (97), Eraiiel (91*61 and Shencottah (85*8) while 
the smallest ratios are fou id in Alauga l (*8), Shertallay (IT), Kar lnagapnlli, 

Minichil and Kunnatnul, (1*2 per ceit) eich. ‘ The large immigrant population 
from Bombay and upper India in connection with th 3 Railway works do not speak 
any of the s ruth In l an Verna mlar* an 1 hivs, therefore, lowered the Tamil ratio 
in the Shencottah Taluk to a consi lerable extent. Ordinarily, Tovala is not more 
Tamil than Shencottah which marches quite close with Tinnevelly in this respect. 

Taking 10,000 of the Tamil speaking population and distributing them over 
the different Taluks, we find that the highest numbers are returned by Eraniel 
(2,051), Agastisvaram (1,843), Kalkulam (1,183) and Vilvankod (1,152) comprising 
in all more than 60 p*r cent, of the State total for that language. The lowest ratios 
are found in Alangad (13), Minaehil (17\ Kottayam (26) and Ettumanur (27). 

In eighteen other Taluks the proportion is between 30 and 100 in the ten thousand. 

152. Of Indian Vernaculars other than Malayalam and Tamil, 24 have been re- 

turned at this Census. Of these, Konkani claims the 
Ot^icr IzidiftQ Vcrnftculcirs* p • r»i| i* » i * i * 

roremost attention. I he earliest ivonkanis having mi- 
grated from their old homes and established themselves at the sea- port towns, the 
Western Natural division contains about four-fifths of the total Konkani speaking 
population of the State i. e. 8,878 agiinst 1,4 )9 in tli 3 Eastern division. The total 
number is 10,278 or 3) in 10,0)0 sue iking all lmgiigcs. They are most prevalent 
in the Taluks of Parur, Shertallay an 1 A.npilapuzha. 

Next to Konkani, comes Marathi which is spoken by 7,588 or *2 per cent, of 
the population of the State. 

Telugu comes next to Marathi with 7,460 persons: Hindustani follows with a 
strength of 5,944. Canarese, Tulu, Gujarati and Patnuli are each spoken bv 
between 1,000 to 1,500 persons. Together they aggregate 5,194. Kachchi is the 
parent-tongue of 321 persons, the 15 other Indian languages being spoken by 481 
persons in all. 
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• 1 o3. Of the European languages, English is, of course, the largest spoken. 1.045 

males and 85S females have returned English as the 
uropean languages. parent-tongue and make up 0 per 10,000 of the total 

population. 

182 persons — 1 10 males and 72 females — speak Portuguese. 

1 54. Confining the comparison to the chief languages of the country, we find that 

the Malayalam speaking population has advanced by 

Variation from 840,778 or 16*8 per cent, and the Tamilians, by 43,951 

previous Census. . , ' 

or 9*8 per cent. In the case oi the former language, the 

increase now shown is about two and a halftimes that in 1891 when the increase 
was 141,817 or 7*3 per cent. The Tamil speaking people have increased more than 5 
times the rate shown at the last Census when there was an addition of 8,757 persons 
or 2 per cent, to their population of 1881. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Classification of the Lan'/iao/e* returned. 


Family. Branch. Croup. Lamjuau 


N<>. or 
■ (.rou* 

_ I N 

Dialect. , , a -m- 

» it. i> 


GROUP UN HI. It 

vrim h 

IU!"IKIKIi in 


Iranian 


Indian. 


B 

Eastern 

South- 

Western 


Western 


Malayan. 


.Semitic. 


Eastern 


Pashto | 
Matathi 
Bo. 

Singhalese j 
Do. 

Guiarati ; 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Panjabi 
Rajasthani 
Western Hindi 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Nagari 
Bengali 
0n\ a 
Yadari 


Canarese [ 

Malay alam 1 

Tamil j 

Telugu ( 

T ulu 


! Malav 


I Romance. • 


Teutonic. * 


( Northern i 
j Branch. I 
' Southern Do. 


; Ural-Altaic 
Mono -syllabic ■ 


French 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Dutch 

English 

Flemish 

German 


He) >rew 
Syriac 
Arabic 


Turkish 

Chinese 


Sanskrit 1 
i 

Not returned i 


Koukaui 

Mahl 

Kachchi 

Kathivawadi 

Parsi 

Patmili 

Marwari 

Hindustani 

Hindi 

Lidu 

Kanauji 


i A. Vernaculars of 
India 

/ 1 L Other Indian 
f Vernaculars. 


] Trui uncore 
[ State. 

VII. i A. Vernaculars of 
India. 

VII. J II. Other Indian 
Vernaculars. 


XIII. B. Vernaculars of 
Asiatic countries 
beyond India. 


European 

Languages. 


Asiatic countries 
beyond India. 


C- European 

Languages 

B. Vernaculars of 
Asiatic countries 
be\ond India. 


Tojai. .. 


C. European 

Languages 
A Verna* ulars of 
India 

II. Other Indian 
Vernaculars 


PolULA 

1 ION Itr/I UliNLI). 

Persons. 

Males 

Females 

H 

0 

10 

47 

41 

1 

7,r»xs 

4 47b 

B,1 12 

10 27s 

;7b41 

4,bB7 

bb 

27 

b 

1.2B.7 

OH 

40 s 

B21 

202 

1 10 

b 

4 

2 

1 

1 


1,1*4 

bt*4 

.72< ) 1 

21 

lb. 


bo 

17 

IB 

f>,044 

b b72 

2.272 

12 

S 

4 

b 

<; 


2 

o 


74 

B* 

:1b 

Os 

*> 

OS 

• 

i:u 

<;I 

l 

7o 

27.01b | 

1.7.720 

11,20b 

1,4 ‘4 

bb.7 

7*0 ! 

1 

2,420,040 

1.210,bB. r > 

* 

1.200.414 ; 

402.27: » , 

247.7: >.7 

1 

24 4,. 7: Is | 

7.4i)0 

b,od; 

:u,i4 i 

i :j2i 

010 

B72 , 

2.022. .Y>7 i 

1.472,04) 


11 

b ' 

b 

B 

; 4 

1 

1 


1*2 

<s 

110 

b 

72 

2 

1 

\<w\ 

1 

i 

1.04.7 

S.7S , 

1 

2 

1 

2 


1 2.104 

i.ibo 

0B.7 

r 4 

4 


* Bb 

Bb 


BS4 

22. > 

Ibl 

424 

2ti \ 

Oil ^ 

1 

1 

' 

I 2 

2 


2 

o ' 

— 

i:»i 

0 


| 2.7 1 

IB 

12 ' 

2,0,72, 1 .77 

1 

1.400, lb.7 

1 ,4b 1 .002 . 
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SciisiDlAiiv Table II. — Distribution of Principal Languages. 



N mural Divisions 
vM) Tali’ ks. 

i Dim Riitui ion i*v Ijanci-agi: 

OK 10,000 OF Poi'l L ATI OX. 

Distribution by Residence 

OK 10,000 SPEAKING EACH 
Language. 

Alai ay a lam. 

Tamil. 

Other 

Languages. 

Alalayalam. 

Tamil. 

Other 

Languages. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Western Di> 







1. 

AgastXvaram 

61*8 

9,704*2 

234*0 

2*4 

1,843*4 

549-3 

*2. 

Kraniel 

82P4 

9,166*9 

11*7 

37*4 

2,051-4 

324 


Yilavankod 

2,8X1 G 

7,131*6 

13 8 

93*0 

1,152-9 

27G 

4. 

X eyy at ti i i k ara 

8,495*6 

1,4051 

0*3 

401*3 

4251 

32*6 

:>. 

Trivandrum 

7,722 1 

1,888*1 

380*8 

428*2 

514*7 

1,313-2 

0- 

Chirac ink il 

9,583*3 

396*6 

20*1 

446*8 

90-9 

57*0 

7. 

Quiloii 

9.559*8 

317*3 

122*9 

512*2 

83 6 

400 2 

8. 

Karunagapalli . . 

9,850*4 

121*0 

27*7 

506*0 

30*8 

86*6 

9. 

Kartikapalli 

9,708-1 

141*0 

150*9 

388*1 

27*7 

366*5 

10. 

Ampalapuzha 

9,157*9 

414*6 

427*5 

400*8 

89*3 

1,136-7 

11. 

Shertallav 

9.636-2 

1106 

252*2 

561*0 

32*0 

891*9 

12. 

Parur 

9,i36-« 

266*4 

596*8 

2667 

38-2 

1,058-4 

IX 

Vaikam 

9.575-8 

X444 

119*8 

374*8 

58*6 

284*9 

u. 

Tiriv valla 

0,81X7 

154*0 

30*3 

571*6 

44 1 

107*2 

IX 

Mavelikara 

9,608*1 

303*2 

28*7 

465*6 

71*8 

83*8 


Toi vi. ... 

7,940-0 

1,908-5 

151-5 

5,546-8 

6,554-3 

6,428-3 


Ka tfcrn l >i t’i t ott. 







1G. 

Tovala 

50*G 

0.874*4 

75*0 

! *7 

650*1 

! 61*0 

17. 

KalkuUm 

1,657*3 

8,202*0 

50*7 

48*1 

1,183*3 

I 

1 89*4 

18. 

Nedmnangad 

0,420 4 j 

530*3 

31*3 

264*1 

, 74*2 

53 2 

u>. 

Kottarakara . . . % 

9.733*1 

202*0 

64*0 

300*9 

i 

j 31*8 

123*8 

2<). 

Putanapuram 

! 8,227*0 , 

1.2*13*4 

! 568*7 

168*6 

I 

1 121*2 

707*7 

21. 

Shencuttah . . 

59*0 

8.583*3 1 

1.357*7 

1 

j 1*0 

G79-5 

1.328*2 

22. 

Kunnatuir 

0.750*7 

231*7 

8*6 

3307 

38*6 

17*8 

2.*. 

Oheiigannur 

1 9.G0.V1 

206*8 1 

8-1 

434*8 

65*5 

21*8 

21. 

Chantjanavhcry 

9.626*8 

334*7 

38*5 

375*1 

04*1 

91*1 


Koitajam 

9,818-6 

137*2 

44'2 

3*2*7 

26*3 

104*7 

2*1. 

Kttumanur 

0.824* G 

140*0 

i 35*4 

385*1 

27*0 

84*3 

27. 

Mmachil 

0.8* is*5 

123 8 

67*7 

286*0 

17*8 

12«>2 

28. 

T oil upu Pua 

0.282*8 

708*6 

8*6 

124*9 

40*9 

70 

2V. 

MuNartupuzha 

9>20 2 

175*4 

44 

518-3 

45*5 

141 

j :» 

Kunnatnad 

0 70* ) "> 
i 

128-6 

79*2 

505*7 

32*G 

248*5 

:>I 

A lan gad 

0,810*6 

87’0 i 

1* >24 1 

299*6 

13*1 

190*0 

1 

Cardamom H.1U . . .. 

! 1.042*7 

7.487 6 1 

560 7 

17 3 

328*4 

308*8 


T.. i \i. ... 

8,542*6 

1,344-6 

112*8 

4,453-2 1 

3,445-7 

3,571-7 


Total, State ... 

8,197*0 

1,607-5 

134-9 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 
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Showing percentages of Malayalarn and Tamil speaking persons 

in each Taluk. 


1 

Tovaia 

2 

Agastisyaram 

3 

Erantel . 

4 

Kafkulam 

5 

Vilavankod 

6 

NayyaUinkara. 

7 

Trivandrum 

8 

Nedumangad 

9 

Chirayinki! . . 

10 

Kottarakara 

11 

Pattanapuram . 

12 

Shencottah 

13 

Quifon. 

14 

Kunnattur.. 

15 

Karunagapalli 

16 

Kartikapalli 

17 

Mavelikara 

1 1 3 

i 

Chengarmur 

!l9 

l 

Tiruvaffa 

j20 

Ambatapuzha 

21 

Sbertallay . . 

122 

Vatkam 

23 

Ettumanur. . . 

24 

Kottayarrt 

25 

Changanachery 

26 

Mmachii 

27 

Muvattupuzha 

28 

i Todupuzha 

23 

l Kunnatnad 

30 

Aiangad 

31 

Parur 

32 

" Cardamom Hills 
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CHAPTER IX. 


BIRTH-PLACE. 

(TABLE XL) 


255 . Birth-place — 156. Distri'nfhm of population hg Birth-place — 15i. In i- 
mi /ration from after parts of India — 158. Immigration from beyon l la ha 
159. Emigration. — 160. Migration within the State. 

155. Reference lias already been made to the subject of Rirth-place in 

Chapter II on the ‘‘Movement of Population'". It 
Birth-pi»oe. ; s we ]] known that the people of India and parti- 

cularly of Travancore are extremely immobile. They cling to their families with 
persistency and so long as they can eke out their existence in the vicinity ol their 
own homes, the desire to venture abroad rarely occurs to them. In view of this 
very feeble migrating tendency which is supported by the figures recorded, it is 
needless to attempt a review of the returns at any length. This Chapter merely 
summarises, therefore, the results emlxxlicd in Table XI (Imperial and Provincial ) 
which shows the places in which the population enumerated within the State are 
returned as born. To this are appended statistics relating to the places outside 
the State where the persons born in it and belonging to it wen 4 found at 
the time of the Census. Immigration into, and emigration from, the State a> a 
whole will be taken up first, and then migration within its own limit*. 

In 1891 the Tables published did not embody particulars of inter-Taluk mi- 
gration which represents the lateral movement of the people. These* ha\e been 
supplied now and Subsidiary Table I epitomises the entire immigration statistics 
for ready reference. In Subsidiary Table II are entered the emigrants to places 
from outside each Taluk as well as outside the State, so far as the latter are ascer- 
tainable from the returns received. The loss or gain resulting from migration wf 
both kinds is shown in Subsidiary Table III. Two illustrative Diagrams (Nos. 'll 
23) are also appended showing the order of the Taluks in respect of immigration 
and inter-Taluk migration. 


156. Excluding 8 ]>ersons who have failed to give information regarding tin- 

land of their birth, 2,897,246 person* or 98*1 percent. 
*i.tribntion of population oftheentire n]ati are born within the Star.-, 

by Birth-place. 11 

and 54,903 persons or 1*9 }>er cent, are immigrants 
from beyond. Ten years ago, the percentage of the immigrant population to the 
total was *7. The increase shown at this Census is in the immigrants from other 
parts of, as well as from places beyond, India. These are cum] wired below for the 
last two Censuses. 

Immigrants From 

Other parts of India. Beyond India. 

1*1*1. ~4U>. 

11 * 01 . 54 . 170 . 724 . 

Immigrants from bcyond’India have thus nearly doubled at thi* Census, while 
those from within India but outside the State have more than trebled. Mnclinf 
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chap. ix. this immigration is, however, temporary and is due to the Railway works now in 

PJAXA' 157- progress. 

Taking the Xatural division*, we find 1,658, 531 persons are returned as born in 
the Western Xatural division and 1,194.181, in the Eastern, which give a percentage 
of 98*1 and 94*6 on their respective total populations. Of the pers ms enumerated 
in the former but born outside it, 14,050 or ‘8 per cent, of the population belong to 
the interior tracts and 18,014 or 1*1 per cent, to places outside the State. The 
corresponding figures for the Eastern division are 30,475 (2*4 per cent.) and 
54.897 (2*9 per cent.). The tendency, however small, to spread from the con- 
nested coast-line to the arable land in the interior tracts and the concentration of 
the works and industries just referred to, account for the greater number of 
strangers in the Eastern division. 


i; 


Immigration from other 
parts of India. 


Of the total number of immigrants 54.179 or 98*7 per cent, are from 
other parts of India. The Madras Presidency supplies 
the largest contingent, the strength having increased 
considerably since the last Census, from 14,892 to 
47,995. AVithin the Presidency itself, Titmevelly sends the highest number 25,842, 
the next district, Malabar, furnishing only 3,831 persons. Immigrants from three 
other district* amount to more than 1.000. They are Madura (3,073), Trichi- 
nopoly (1,225) and Madras (1,172). The immigrants from the State of Cochin 
;i<n>re f >*ate 7.492 or six times the number in 1891. 

l“ * O 1 


Xext to the Madras Presidency, comes the Bombay Presidency which has fur- 
niched 4,104 persons in all. From Bengal and the United Provinces of xAgra and 
Oudli have come 403 and 515 persons respectively. 


are from Asiatic countries beyond India and 292 from 
Europe. Of the former number, the majority belong* 
to Ceylon and are temporary employes on the planters’ 
estates in the tract known as the Cardamom Hills. The 
largest number of European immigrants-161-belongs,of course, to the United King- 
dom of <4 rent Britain and Ireland. 


158. 419 person^ 

Immigration from beyond 
India. 


Emigration. 


Emigrants From Travancore. 


159. far as the returns received go to show, only 24,490 persons born in Tra- 

vancore have been enumerated elsewhere. In other 
word*, one in every 120 of the population lived out- 
side the country on the Census date. The figure, though not quite complete, gives 

an approximate idea of the mobility of 
the Travancorean. Even of 'this small 
number of adventurers, 15,442 or more 
than 63 per cent, have not gone beyond 
Cochin. The rest of the Madras Pre- 
sidency contains 8,965 emigrants or 
a third of the total, the remaining 83 


Province ok 

Si a i e. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females 

Madras . . 

8,1*05 

4.954 

4,011 

Mvsore . . 

7t 

50 

24 

Baioda . . 

1 

1 

, . 

Poor:' 

H 

<; 

o 

Cochin .. 

15,44*2 

0,524 

8.918 

Tul AL 

24,490 

11.535 

12.955 


persons 


being distributed among Mysore (74), Coorg (8) and Baroda (1). 


In 1891, the emigrants numbered 13,768 or one-half of what they are now. 
Of these, 12,533 were found in the adjoining districts and 1,235, in other places. 

In regard to the traditionally weak emigratory habit of the Indian people, it 
has been said that, under the ordering of their ancient society on anon-competitive 
and self-contained basis, there was no need for a man to expatriate himself even 


3 E 
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temporarily for merely food-giving labour (as coolies) nor was there any justiiiea- chap. lac, 
tion for the exploitation of other countries to the necessary prejudice, sooner or 160 

later, of their indigenous and possibly leBs enlightened inhabitants. 


BXlgTatlon within the 
State. 


160. The figures for immigration from one Taluk into another show that 

Trivandrum, the Head-Quarter Taluk, is the only one 
to which people have come in any large numbers. The 
immigrants here aggregate 11,609 — the contiguous 
Taluks sending 5,394 persons and the non-contiguous ones, 6,215. The next Taluk 
in point of Travancore immigrants, Nedumangad, comes a long way off with only 
5,083, of whom, unlike Trivandrum, more than 75 per cent, are born in adjacent 
Taluks. In Pattanapuram, Kottayam, Chengannur and Changauaehery, the strangers 
amount to more than 4,000 and in eight other Taluks, more than 3,000 each. Immi- 
grants from other Taluks are fewest in M inaehil (496; and Shencottah (420). 


In regard to emigration too. Trivandrum heads the list with 6,582 persons 
Ijorri within the limits of the Taluk, but enumerated outside. Neyyattinkara cWelx 
follows with 6,200 of the home— born spread over the country. In seven other 
Taluks, the immigrants number between 5,000 and 6,000. The most stay-at-home 
people are found in the Taluks of Parur, Shencottah, Pattanapuram and Neduinangad 
from which only 967, 797. 591 and 636 respectively have emigrated. 

Balancing emigration against immigration, it is seen that the result has been 
a gain for 19 Taluks and a loss for the remaining 12. Trivandrum has scored 
the most, while its neighbour. Neyyattinkara. has lost heav ily. The gain varies from 
+ 12 for Muvattupuzha to -f 10,384 for Trivandrum, while the lo^s ranges from 
— 1.110 in Neyyattinkara to — 54 in Kartikapalli. 

The Talukwar figures representing gain and lo^ arc too Mindl for a detailed 
review or explanation. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Immigration. 



Bo un in Travancore. 

Na'itrai. Divisions ami Talck^ 

In Taluk where 
enumerated. 

In contiguous ! 
Taluks. ' 

In non- 
contiguous 
Taluks 

1 

•> 

3 

4 

Western iJiri'iott. 




1. Agastisvaram •• •• •• *- 

*7,321 j 

2,338 

954 

2 Eraniel . . . . • • • • 

107,900 i 

1,383 

435 

.V Vilavankod 

70.883 1 

1,603 i 

819 

4. Noyyattinkara . • . • • • • • • , 

137,802 j 

1,045 ! 

805 

.'i Trivandrum . . . , . - * * • * • j 

117,230 i 

5,394 ; 

0.215 

0. Chirayinkil . • •• . •* ! 

111,100 1 

978 j 

488 

7. Quilon . • * • . • • • • • • • • ’ 

126,330 i 

093 | 

1,435 

S. KarunagapaUi. . : 

120,440 

2 386 j 

1,123 

j 

9. Kartikapalli - • . . * ♦ • • • * j 

93.087 

1,948 ! 

931 

10. Ambalapuzha . . 

100,899 

1,798 

1,701 

1 1 Shcrtallav . . ■ • • • j 

138,292 

537 

1,321 

12. Pamr • * • • • • • • - ■ • * • 

05,793 

1,075 

444 

1 Vaikam . . .. . « *• •* *• 1 

91.709 

654 

1,353 

14. Tiruvalla 

137.001 

2,548 

520 

15. Mavvlikara 

112.398 

3,308 

024 

IVlAL 

1 , 658,531 

14,056 

f\a stern I hi ixion. 

i 



10. Tovala 

20,255 

i 

2,690 

952 

17. Kalkulam 

65,002 

2,820 

915 

Nedumangad 

01,448 

4,252 

831 

19. Kottarakara .. 

73,991 

1,984 

647 

21). Pattanapuram 

40,481 

2,408 

2,381 

21. Shencottah 

28,598 

19 

401 

22, Kunnattur 

79,150 

2,380 

363 

21). Ohengannur . . . . • 

104,097 

3,526 

822 

24. Changanacherj 

89,751 

3,400 

876 

2.'i. Kottayam 

89,300 

2,071 

2,442 

26. Ettumanur 

91,510 

! 2,112 

i 

979 

27. Minaehil 

69,994 

243 

253 

28. Todupuzha 

30,848 

1,271 

352 

29. Muvattupuzha 

125,752 

1,092 

523 

1)0. Kuiniatnad 

123,193 

576 

324 

31. Alangad 

71,626 

65S 

275 

M2 Cardamom II AN 


5,507 

2,646 

Total ... 

1 , 194,184 

j 30,475 

i 


1 


— 


Total, State 


2 , 897,246 
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Stbsidiaty Table I. — Immigration. 


Born in Madras Prksi de n c \ 
RE YON D TraYANCORF- 

.Born in I mm a 

Born 

IN OI HER 

Total 

I MM IC RAN IS. _ 

Bun JI- 


In contiguous 
Districts and 
States. 

In n on-con tiifu- 
ous Districts and 
States. 

1 BEYOND 

Madras Pre- 
sident y 

i 

i 

COUNTRIES 

I K'S ON D 

India. 

Total. 

Males. 

n A( k 
! not 

Females, sta l \ n 

1 

-C 

5 

6 

t 

8 

9 

10 

11 1 12 

V. 

2 , 0*20 

150 

77 

•VI 

6,192 

2,863 

i 

1 

3.329 

1 

283 

70 

8 

16 

2,195 

842 

i ws 

2 

134 

77 

i 

1 

2,701 

1,433 

1 .265 


124 

57 

41 

is 

2,090 

1,266 

826 

4 

3.666 

1,358 

274 

59 

16,966 

10,113 

6,853 

r t 

87 

109 

51 

10 

1,723 

i,no 

, 

613 

■ 6 

5:50 

4*22 

143 

1 

! 85 

3,308 

2.016 

1.262 

' 7 

*209 

86 

1 

6 


3,870 

1,760 

2.110 2 

8 

70 

79 

34 

! 6 

3,068 

1,395 

1 f'.T.'t 

9 

542 

261 

577 

; *9 

5,028 

3.119 

1.909 

in 

504 

171 

43 


2,596 

1 104 

1 492 

, 

11 

2,979 

320 

22 

11 

4,851 

1.995 

2,856 

12 

634 

2 J 7 

22 

2 

2,952 

1.23S 

1.714 ! 

I 


129 

113 

5 

9 

3,324 

1,398 

1.926 l 

‘it 

136 

39 

33 

*> 

4,142 

>•»» 

2,749 ! 1 

15 

12,70*7 

3,599 

1,343 

361 

32,066 

16,143 

15,923 4 


2.476 

27 

i 

3 

7 

6,155 

2 534 

| 3.621 , 

If. 

633 

i 193 

69 

10 

4,645 

1 1 

i 2 353 

i 

2.292 

17 

1,153 

■ 39 

25 

23 

6,323 

: 3,508 

2,815 

is 

63 

i 201 

177 

J 

3,072 

! 1.886 

1 1*6 2 

19 

1,327 

893 

1 2,062 

j 22 

9,093 

5,718 

3,575 1 

20 

6,024 

1,717 

i 

\ 2,166 

j 45 

10,372 

4,982 

5.590 

21 

49 

1 37 

9 


2,858 

1.293 

1,565 

22 

54 

40 

1 


4,443 

1.421 

3/(22 

22 . 

108 

109 

i 

3 


4,556 

1 > 63 

j 2.693 

21 

358 

122 

17 

17 

5,027 

2.477 

j 2 550 

25 

190 

63 

| 

I 9 


3,353 

1,314 

2.059 

2»i 

59 

156 

i 


711 

474 

237 1 

2 1 

86 

9 

i 

5 


1,723 

779 

944 \ 

2 '' 

217 

1 128 

: 9 

1 

1,969 

950 

' 1,019 

‘'5 

610 

159 

112 

I 

1,781 

8 82 

’ 899 

5‘i 

760 

42' 

143 

10 

2,274 

1,116 

1,158 

:u 

10,406 

2.770 

31 

229 

21,589 

12.738 

S.K51 


24,578 

7,111 

4,841 

363 

o 

CO 

© 

00 

35,734 

31,634 4 


37,285 

10,710 

6,184 

724 

54,903 

30,408 

24,495 8 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Emi<jration. 


1 

Na'ii'iivl Divisions y\i> 
Taluks 

Emu i iiants to Cov 
Taluks. 

1 

| 

TIUTH'S | 

Emigrants to Non -Contiguous 
Taluks. 


1 

Total. 

t 

l 

Males. i 

F finales, j 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 


1 1 

2 

3 : 

* I 

i 

5 

6 1 

t 


i 

We -tern Dt-i-inn 

! 


i 


f 


1 

A^astsvarain . . 

:UV2 

1,237 

2,005 

2.100 

1.131 

975 

2 

KruniL'l ... 

3 132 

1,304 

1.7&S 

1,878 

1.034 

844 

3 

Yil.ivankod 

1,484 

544 

000 

1,395 

741 ( 

054 

4 

vattinkara •• ■ 

5,103 

2,707 

2.4S0 

1,007 

578 ! 

429 

.> 

Tm an Drum .. 

2,500 

1,418 

1.088 

4.070 

2.187 

1,889 

0. 

Clmayinkil 

3,872 

2,213 

1.654 

050 

035 j 

315 

7 

Quilon . ... 

2.161 

1,187 

074 

3,207 

2.127 

1,170 

S. 

Karnnau'apulli 

1,082 

785 

807 

1,148 

806 

342 

9 

ICarnkapaili 

2,005 

078 

1,117 

1,027 

644 

383 

ID. 

Ambalapnzha 

2,784 

1,038 

1,090 

2,508 

1,475 

1,033 

11. 

Slier i«il lay 

705 

321 

384 

1,640 

702 

947 

12. 

P.irur 

417 

165 

232 

550 

370 

loO 

l;; 

Vaikam 

802 

320 

473 

1,383 

739 

1 

644 

it. 

Tiru valla 

.i,^t 

1,324 

2,520 

1,412 

931 

481 

15. 

Mavilikara .. . 

3.550 

1.348 

2,211 

1,401 

1,001 

| 400 


Total 

30,475 

15,331 

15,144 





/v intern Ihi 'i.ion. 







1G. 

Tovala i 

1.371 

521 

i 

847 

420 

185 

1 235 

17 

Iva lku lam j 

1,400 

534 

905 

041 

545 

l 

:m 

1«. 

Xedumam'ad 

503 > 

305 

258 

73 

30 

37 

io. 

Kottarakara 

2 212 i 
“ i 

1.075 

1,137 

400 

219 

280 

20. 

Pattanapuram 

440 

240 

104 

151 

96 

55 

21. 

She noot tali 1 

143 | 

100 

31 

654 

447 

207 

OO 

Kunnattur 

2.105 j 

073 

1,432 

| 

232 

149 

83 

23. 

Chengjannur . , . . . . 

2,088 

007 

1,091 

924 

536 

338 

24. 

Changanachery . . 

5,127 

2.501 

2.020 

748 

477 

271 

25. 

Kottayam 

1,852 

035 

1,217 

2,264 

1,428 

836 

20. 

Ettumanur 

1.382 

333 

000 

800 

425 

375 

27. 

Miaachil 

1,400 

508 

901 

171 

m 

00 

2s. 

Toilnpuzha 

2.235 

1,152 

, 1,083 

125 

75 

50 

20. 

Muvattupnzha 

1,010 i 

540 

1.070 

338 

195 ^ 

143 

30. 

Kunnatnad . . . . 

057 ; 

401 

556 

j 

i o i o 

CO 

<N 

188 

31. 

Alamjad 

1.307 , 

482 

825 

1 407 

275 

132 

32. 

Cardamom Hills . . . . 





- 

•• 


Toial 

14,056 

6,138 

7,918 


... 

: 


Total, State ... 

1 i 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Emigration. 


Female**. 


Emic^avT'! to i»riii:i: ! 

Pr»\ inves. ; j : 

Born in Em >™ lts Born in 1 
!’ ~ Taluk. TiUuk 

Total. ' Males. 1 Females. liUUK ‘ ' 


migrants 

from 

Taluk. 


Born in 

Taluk. 


Emigrants 

from 

I Taluk. 


; i 

112,970 

5.010 

50 084 

2,428 

50.292 

2.582 

2 


79,702 

2,879 

40.582 

1,325 

39,180 

1.554 

3 


144.0ti2 

6,200 

73,6:55 

3.285 

70,427 

2,915 

4 

• • r ♦ ♦ • • 

123.812 

0,582 

01,484 , 

3,605 

02,328 

2,977 


i 

j 

115,322 

4,822 

57,124 ' 

2,853 

58,798 

1 .9*19 


i 

131,808 

5,458 

00.433 ! 

3,314 

05 375 

2.144 

t 

. . * • 1 

123,270 

2,830 

00,928 

1,591 

02,312 

1 .239 

8 


90,809 t 

3.122 1 

47,831 

1.022 

48,978 

1,500 

9 


100.191 

5.292 

52,993 , 

i 

2.503 

53,198 

2.729 

1** 

• • i • • i • • 

1 40.040 

2,354 

70,138 . 

1.023 

70,50.8 

i ,:m 

11 

j 

00.700 ’ 

907 

34,734 ' 

555 

32 020 

412 

12 

! 

93.354 

2,185 

48( )54 

1.008 

45,900 

1.117 

13 


142,857 

5,250 

73,543 

2,255 

09.314 

3.001 

14 

i 

117.418 ; 

5,020 ' 

59.310 

2,109 

58,108 

2,011 

15 

| 1 

i j 

t : 

1,889,006 

30,475 

848,255 | 

I 

15,331 

840,751 

15,144 


j i 

l 

| 

[ 28,040 ! 

1,791 

13,854 ( 

709 

14.192 

1,082 

lb 

.. j ; .. 

08.042 , 

2,440 

33,716 ; 

1,079 

31,320 

1.301 

m 

! 

! . . 1 

! 

02.084 

030 ' 

31.229 : 

311 

30.^55 

295 


t 

70 702 1 

2,711 

38240 ; 

1,294 

| :i8.402 

1.417 

19 


41.072 

591 

20.041 ; 

342 

20.431 

249 

20 

! | 

29,395 J 

797 

15.240 | 

550 

14.149 

211 

21 

. . 

81.493 J 

2,3.37 1 

40,707 

822 

40.780 , 

1,515 


i _ { 

10 8.009 . 

3,912 

! 

! 55,503 ' 

1,533 

j 52.500 

2,379 

■>;* 

j 

i 

96.020 ! 

5.875 

1 49.450 

2.978 

40.17<; 

2 897 

24 

1 ! 

i . . 1 

, 93,416 j 

4,110 

48.101 

2.003 

45.252 

2,' >53 

• >r> 

1 ! 

. . i • • : 

93.098 

2.182 

| 

j 47,817 

80s 

45,881 

1.374 

2b 

| i 

, 71.634 

1 .040 

30,392 

019 

: 15.242 

1.021 



33.2 18 

2,300 

10,910 | 

1.227 

10.298 

1 133 

2 s 

I • • i 

127,709 

! 1.957 

j 

i 04.270 

i 

735 

03,433 

1.222 

29 

.. i .. i 

124.700 

1,573 

02.437 ’ 

H29 

; 02.329 

741 

30 

! 

i 

1 • ■ : 

73.340 


30.9 13 ' 

757 

30 127 

! 

957 

31 

32 


1,208,240 

14,056 

611,495 

6,138 

596,745 

7,918 


24,490 i 11,535 ; 12,955 

i 

2,921,736 

24,490 

j 

1,471,285 

1 

11,535 

1,450,451 

12,955 



N timb 
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Subsidiary Table III. — E.reetfs <>J / mnmjrants over hmujinnts. 


Ext KPS OT* 

; Immigrants 

Tali*k>. ! Immigrants. , Emigrants. onkr 

l Emigrants. 


1 AL'a’-'tEvaram . . • • • • • * 

2 Eraniel 

0,1 22 

2.123 

5.4:58 ! 

5,010 

4- 734 

— 2,813 

3. Yila\ank««l 

2,701 

2.872 j 

— 178 

4. Ncy\ aitinkara .. •• *• 

2,0*20 

6,200 

— 4.110 

3. Trivantlnnii • • • • * • ■ * * • • • 1 

10,200 

! 0.382 1 

+ 10.384 

0. Cinra\ inkil • . * ♦ • ♦ • • • • ; 

1,723 

1 4.822 

— 3.022 

V. Quili m . • • ■ • • • • • • * • » 

3.303 

! *** ; 

— 2,150 

S. Karutiairapalli 

3.870 

! 2,830 : 

4- 1.040 

9. Kartikapalli 

3,003 

! 3 122 

— 34 

10. Amhalapuzka .. •* •• •• ; 

3,023 

r, 0f]0 

— 204 

11. SluTiallfi; •• -• ♦ • •• •• •* | 

2.320 

2.354 ! 

+ 242 

1*2. Parur 

4,831 

207 

i 

4- 3,884 

13. Vaikam 

2,232 

2,1*5 

4- 707 

11 . Tiru valla •• •• •* •• •• •• j 

3,324 

3/27,0 

— 1,932 

13. Mavtlikara 

4,142 

5,020 

— 878 

To TAT. •• »» •• •• 1 

32,063 

30,475 

+ 1,591 

i 

lit Tovala . . • • • • ♦ • ' • ' 

0,133 

j 

1.701 

+ 4,364 

17. Kalkulam - • • . • • * • • * • • ' 

4,043 

2,440 ; 

4- 2.205 

IS. N’u«luman', r a , l 

0.322, 

132,0 | 

4- 5.087 

19. Knttarakara . . 

2, ,072 

2,711 j 

4* 3g1 

20. Pattanapuram 

2,033 

: r/J1 1 

4- 8.502 

21. Sht'iicottah .. .. .. .. •- •• , 

10.2,72 

727 | 

4* 0.575’ 

22. Kiirinattnr 

2 s;,s 

2.32,7 : 

4- 521 

23 ('henuannur .. .. 1 

4,443 

3,212 

J + 531 

24 Chamjanachery 

4,330 

3,873 

— 1,312 

23, Kottayam 

3.027 

! 4,110 

1 + 911 

20. Krtumaiiur .. .. •• •• 

3.3,33 

; f 2.182 

j + 1,171 

27 Minachil 

711 

1,040 

| — 222 

24 Toihipnzha 

1,723 2.300 

— 037 

29. Muvattupuzha 

1.202 1.237 

4* 12 

30 . Kunnatua'l 

1 78 

1*373 

4- 208 

31. AUmra'l 

2.274 1.714 

, -f- 5uu 

32 f\ir*lamon Hill-* 

21.3*2 

; + 21.589 

1\* 1 A I 

67,368 14,056 

4- 53,312 

1 

1 

Total, State 

54,003 24,490 

j 4- 30,413 
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Diagram NQ 22 . 

Showing for each Taluk the number of immigrants per 10,000 

of the population 
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Diagram. NP 23. 

Showing for each Taluk the number of emigrants to 10,000 

of the population. 
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CHAPTER X. 


INFIRMITIES. 

(TABLES XU and XII A.) 


161 . Introductory remarks — 162. Total afflicted — 163 . C*nnbined Infirmities — 
164. Variation since the last Census — 165 . < 'omparis jO trith other States. 
Provinces and Countries — 166 . Insanity: causes- — 16 7. Distribution by 
lucidity and variation — 168. Proportion of the sexes — 160. Distribution by 
aye — 170. Distribution by reliyion and caste — 171. Deaf-muti<m : causes — 
172 . Distribution by locality and variation — 173. Propot'tion of the s>.te - — 
174. Distribution by aye — 1 75. Distribution by reliyion and caste — 176. Plind- 
itess : causes — 177. Distribution by locality and variation — 178. Propo,- 
turn of the sexes — 179. Distribution by aye — 180. Distribution by reliyinn 
and caste — 181. Leprosy: causes — 182. Distribution by locality and variation 
— 183. Proportion of the sexes — 184. Distribution by aye — 185. Distribution 
by reliyion and caste — 186. Elephantiasis: causes — 187. Xumber and distil - 
button by locality — 188. Distribution by aye — 189. Distiibution by tc .* — 
190. Distribution by reliyion and caste. 

161. For the purposes of this Chapter, Infirmities have been taken to mean 

such diseased conditions of the human bodv a* until 

Introductory remarks. , v t ‘ , 

a person tor tiie ordinary avocations wherewith 
earn a subsistence. Insanity, deaf-mutisin and blindness of both eye* are reckon- 
ed as diseases of a distinctly incapacitating nature to which is added leprosy which, 
though not always disabling in its direct effects, causes, from its infectiousiie^s. the 
unfortunate victim to be shunned by society. Particulars regarding all these four 
were collected and recorded at the 1875 and 1891 Censuses. But a special feature 
of the recent Census was the arrangement made for collecting information on 
elephantoid swellings which form the principal affection of the sandy tract* of the 
Ambalapuzha and Shertallav Taluks. Elephantiasis is not an infirmity in the seme 
in which insanity, for instance, maybe considered as one. But a leg hypertrophied 
to four times its size, with ulcerating excrescences all round, impedes free move- 
ment, induces mental depression and lessens, to a degree, a person's usefulness a* a 
working unit. How far it is amenable to control in respect of origin, aggravation 
and spread, it is not possible to say. But as the general (etiology of elephantiasis \< 
more or less known, ail enquiry into local conditions may probably suggest corrective 
measures. At any rate, it will not be devoid of interest to notice the variation* in 
filarial prevalence from decade to decade. As, in the Census of other States and 
Provinces and in previous Censuses in Travancore itself, no record was made <>i 
those suffering from elephantiasis, these latter are shown separately in Imperial 
Table XII and are not included in the total afflicted as per that Table which would 
otherwise stanl vitiated for purposes of comparison. 

Before taking up the returns, a word has to be premised regarding the accurae\ 
of the figure*. As stated in the 1891 Cen*us report, it is po*fihle that, in many case-. 



INFIRMITIES. 


chap. x. real iiiw.mndness of mind has been put down as supernatural affection due to causes 
paha. 162 . outside the ken and control of medic il men. While this would cause the number 
of the insane to be under-estimated, fits of mental derangement in hysterical 
women have perhaps been taken in to swell the roll ot the insane or the devil- possessed, 
more often the latter. Sources of error miy likewise exist in regard to the 
other diseases. Cases of partial blindness of both eyes may have been brought in to 
augment the return: cases of deafness other than congenital deal-mutism may have 
been recorded in the schedules; and leucoderma ( Vellakkn^htam, meaning white 
leprosv) and the amesthetic variety of the disease may have been mistaken for true 
leprosv of the corrosive form. The diagnosis of a swollen leg, however, is no 
difficult art and cannot affect the number returned. But all these errors, not being 
peculiar to any tract or country, may for the present be cast out of the reckoning. 


Total afflicted. 


I Hi. Taking the total afflicted as exclusive of elephantoid diseases, we find 

that out of a population of 2,952,157, the number of 
persons returned as infirm amounts to 3,769 or 13 in 
every 10,000, the Western Natural division containing X of these and the Eastern, 
7). Calculated on their respective populations, the sea-board regions show 14 afflicted 
in 10,000 and the interior tracts, 11 out of the same number. 


Of the total number thus afflicted 1,414 or 38 percent, are lepers; 1,043 or 28 
jkt cent., blind; 809 or 21 per cent., deaf-mutes; and 503, or 13 percent., insane. 
In other words, one in every 2,088 of the population is a leper; one in every 2,830 
persons is blind ; one in every 3,649, deaf-mute and one in every 5,8(59, insane. 
In regard to every one of these infirmities, the Western division returns a higher 
number than the Eastern, the difference being smallest in respect of the blind. 


Distributing the aggregate infirm among the sexes, it is seen that the males 
number 2,391 or 1(5 per 10,000 of their population and the females, 1,378 or 9 on a 
like average. The females are thus nearly one-half less afflicted than the other sex. 


163. Of combined infirmities, only one instance has been returned, a blind 

female being unfortunately insane in addition. No 

Combined Infirmities. , r ' fr ." r . 

record ot persons suffering from more than one 

infirmity is available for previous Censuses. 


104. Since 1891, the proportion of the infirm seems to have neither increased 

nor decreased. 3,124 persons were then returned as 
afflicted out of a total of 2,557,736 which gave a ratio 
of 12 in every 10,000 — almost the same as at this 
Census The percentages for the sexes are also identical. With the vast increase 
in population since the last Census, this may be considered as a satisfactory record. 


Variation since the last 
Census. 


In 1875, the afflicted numbered 6,312 giving a proportion of 27 in the ten 
thousand. The decrease shown in 1891 was accounted for as due to 1,113 lame 
persons having be/n included in the return for 1875. Even if these be excluded, 
the ratio comes to not less than 22 and points to the encouraging fact of skilled 
medical aid having since been increasingly availed of by the people. Government 
have not been less solicitous in this direction than in any other and every year 
witnesses more and more of the fruits of medical science being literally brought to 
the doors of His Highness’ subjects. The decade that has just closed has been 
>]**cially characterised by the introduction of itinerant medical relief as part of the 
Sanitary organization and by the successful attempt to resuscitate and place the 


3g 
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ancient Hindu medicine by the side of what the Western science has to offer and chap. x. 
thus render accessible to the people the best available remedies in both systems. para. 167. 

165. The high degree of exemption which this State enjoys from the dis- 
_ . ^ abling diseases which form the subject of this Chapter 

Comparison witb other ° J 1 


States, Provinces and 
Countries. 

in other countries. 


is best understood and appreciated when compared 
with the relative incidence in other parts of India and 


The marginal statement shows the average number of persons afflicted per 

10,000 of each sex in some of the States* 

Afflicted per to, <m an j Provinces for which figures are avail* 
State, Province or Country. Males, r emales. 

able. The proportions for some AN estern 
countries are also added. Leaving, out of 
consideration, the figures for Hyderabad 
whose extremely low ratios for both the 
sexes seem to be inexplicable, all the 
other States and Provinces as well as the 
European Countries taken in for compa- 
rison contain, with one exception^ greater 
number of infirm than Travaneore. In 
respect of males, only Ilaroda and Gwalior 
show a lesser average in every ten thousand of the population, while in regard to 
the other sex, this State is the most immune. The relatively high numbers re- 
turned by some of the advanced countries of the West are specially noteworthy. 


Aim 3r*Merwara 

.. 18 

15 

Baroda 

. . 15 

14 

Bengal 

.. 28 

18 

Berar* 

.. 38 

32 

Bombay 

.. 19 

14 

Central Provinces . . 

25 

‘45 

ffwalior 

.. 12 

11 

Hyderabad 

3 

2 

Madras 

.. 24 

17 

Mysore 

.. 18 

14 

United Provinces of Agra & Oudh. 27 

23 

Iravancore .. 

lb 

9 

England and Wales. . 

4b 

4b 

Ireland 

.. 57 

53 

Italy 

22 

18 

Austria 

!. 47 

38 


Insanity. 


166. The natural temperament of the Eastern peoples and of the Hindus in 

particular who form the large hulk of an Indian popu- 

Xusanlty : causes. , . . , . ^ . , r l 

lation is not one conducive to the production oi mental 
dislocations. Nor is the social struggle which has well-nigh reached alarming propi- 
tious among the competitive nations of the West yet so keen in India where harmo- 
nious co-operation was for long the accepted foundation of corj>orate life, lint 
to mention the usual antecedents of mental unsoundness, they are excessive intellec- 
tual strain, undisciplined religious zeal, disruption of cherished family ties bv what- 
ever means induced, the agonies of indigence and the effects, direct or inherited, of 
undue indulgence in stimulants and narcotics. 


Distribution by locality 
and variation. 


167. 292 males and 211 females or 503 persons are returned as unsound 

in mind. In ten thousand of each sex, the former 
number 2 and the latter 1*4. Of the total iusanes, 
the Western Natural division contains 199 males and 
137 females against 93 and 74 respectively in the other division. The ratios 
per 10,000 are 2*3 for the males and 1*6 for the females of the former division 
and 1*5 and 1*2 respectively for those of the latter. 


The Taluk which shows the greatest prevalence of insanity is Trivandrum, the 
Capital of the State, where the Government Lunatic Asylum accounts for the high 
proportion of 10*9 males and 5*4 females in every ten thousand of each sex returned 
in that Taluk. Next come, in regard to males, Parur, Chengannur and Kottavam 
with a ratio of between 5 to 3 and, in respect of the other sex, Mavelikara, Patta- 
napuram, Muvattupuzlia and Alangad with over 2 each. In Shencottah no male 
is insane and in Todupuzha no female. 
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Since the lust Census, the insane males have increased by 43 and females 
similarly afflicted by Gfi. The proportional variation has been + T in 10,000 
males and -f *3 in females of the sime number. 

In the Eastern division, both the sexes have shared the increase, while in the 
W estern division, the males have shown a decline. The male ratios have advanced 
in 17 Taluks, and the female proportions in 18. The greatest increase has keen in 
Carur in the case of the former sox ( + 3*3 in 10,000) and in Muvattupuzha in 
regard to females, ( + 2). 

1 88. There are 723 females in every 1 .000 males in a state of non compos mcntL 

In 181)1 the proportion was 582 to 1,000. This pre- 

Proportlon of the Boxes. . ,, , . , 

ponderance of males is seen at every age -period except 

0-7), 7>-10 and 7)5— (50. Below 5 years of age, the insanes in both sexes equal, while 
at the 7)-10 period no males are insane. Between the ages 55—80, there are 1,308 
females |>er mille of males. The general preponderance of male over female insanes 
i> found in most of the Taluks and up] tears to obtain in all countries. Causes acting 
on the brain an? most common in men. Moral and emotional excitements, doubt- 
less, operate with greater frequency in women. But excesses, intellectual and 
sensual, arc more common among the other sex on whom the cares and anxieties of 
life fall with no small force. 


181b Distributing the infirm by age- periods, we find that, excepting one male 

and one female, no iterson has been returned as insane 

Distribution by agre. ’ 1 

under the age of 5 years. Of the other age-periods, 

15-50 in the else of males and 55-80 in regard to females present the highest ratios, 
rising by gradations from the age of 1 0-1 5 and declining as age advances. The 
features revealed by these returns are not peculiar. Early childhool is everywhere 
the least and mature age the most frequent period of insanity-prevalence. 


Taking 10,000 as representing the insane male population in Tra van core, it 
is noticed that the greatest proportion — 1,747 — falls between the ages 35-40, the 
t7>-50, 25—30 and 30-35 periods coming next in order. The incidence of in- 
sanity at the 40-45 period shows a sudden fall from that of the preceding quinquen- 
nium to almost one-half and rises in the succeeding age-group by a similar ratio. Tn 
t he same manner, the period 55-80 shows a proportion less than half of the two 
periods, before and after. The period 5-10 is the sanest. The ratio at the next period. 
o-5, rises to a seven-fold height at the ages 10—15, doubling itself again during 
another five years. 


In regard t*> females, the first point that attracts notice is the figure 237 per 
U\0O0 of the sex shewn by the age- period 5-10, which was seen to be lying blank 
in respect of the sterner sex. But the actual number corresponding to this propor- 
tion is onlv 5. As in the case of males, the most favoured period of mental dis- 
ability is between 25 and 50. But unlike males, the periods 40-45 and 55-60 
do not show anv sudden dip. The only other noticeable feature in regard to 
female insanity is that the proportion afflicted among sexagenarians is only one-half 
that among male*, a compensatory increase being found in the preceding age- 
period where the ratio of male insanes is only one-half that among females. 

1 70. Comparing the four main religions, the Christian males and females apj>ear 

to be afflicted with insanity to a greater extent than 
Distributioi^by^reiiffion t } 10 other religionists. The proportion in 10,000 male* 

is 2*2 as compared with 2*1 among the Musalmans. 
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1*9 among the Hindus and *7 among the Animists. The Hill-tribes seem least chap. x. 
susceptible to mental unhingements, as evidently the intellectual strain and eino- 172 

tional excitement to which they are subject are too feeble to produce any pro- 
nounced untoward effect. The female ratio is in every religion less than that 
of the male. The Christian women show T9 as insane in 10,000 of the sex, the 
proportions being 1*8 among the Musalmans and 1*3 among the Hindus. The 
Animist females show a relatively higher number (1*4) than the last two religion- 
ists, probably because the circumstances which lead to cerebral disorders in women 
in general are not neutralized among the Animist males by increased mental 
stress which heavily weights the male sex of other communities. 

In dealing with the varying prevalence of insanity, it deserves to be romem- 
liered that the errors inseparable from statistical inferences based on small figures 
apply with special force to generalisations regarding the connection between 
caste, traditional occupation and disease. Taking existing data, first in regard to 
males, we note that the Malaysia or West Coast Brahmins, the Hast Coast Brah- 
mins, the Ampalavasis, the Vellalas, and the Koiikunis take the order of promi- 
nence in point of liability to cerebral disorders, the proportions varying from 7*8 
to 4*5 in the ten thousand. Persons of unsound mind are relatively fewest ainon"* 

_ r- 

the Parayans and the Pulayans. The Marava caste shows none under this category. 

In regard to the females, there are no insanes among the Malavala Brahmins, 
the Maravas and the Krishnanvakaikkars. The Ampalavasi caste shows a ratio 
double that among the males of that community. The proportions are again lowest 
among the Parayans and the Pulayans. 

Deaf-Mutism- 


171. With very rare exceptions, dumbness arises from congenital deafness for 

which the causes ascribed are consanguineous rnnrri- 

Beaf-mutlim: causes. , , r 

ages, hereditary transmission, struma, ill-health of 

the mother at certain periods of life and sometimes climate. According to one author- 
ity, every tenth case of congenital deafness results from the marriage of cousin*. 
According to the researches of another, 10 per cent, of t lie deaf-dumbs and over 5 per 
cent, of the blind and nearly 15 per cent, of the idiotic are the offspring of kindred 
or of parents who are themselves the descendants of blood inter-marriages. The pro- 
portion of deaf-mute children of parents both congenitally deaf is. according to a third 
writer, three times greater than that of parents only one of whom is deaf from birth. 

Whatever the origin, the deaf-mutes are not now the out-eastes for whom no 
higher ambition than being allowed to live was once permissible. Nor is the 
education of the deaf-mutes the hopeless task which Lucretius lm* depicted in his 
well-known couplet: — 

’* T* instruct the deaf no art could ever reach. 

No care improve them and no wisdom teach.** 

They are now wards of the commonwealth and a study of the Census figure* 
of the Western countries shows the results achieved in the direction of preventing 
this infirmity and minimizing its disabling effects. 


172. The total numl>er of deaf-mutes recorded in the present (Vnsus is 809, 

of whom 4fiS are males and 311 females, the propor- 
tions per 10,000 of each sex being 3*1 and 2*3 respect- 


Distribution b y locality 
and variation. 


ivelv. The Western Natural division returns 287 Trial 


or 3*4 in the ten thousand and 184 females ( >r 2*2 on a like average. The immU r- 
and ratios for the Eastern division are 181 and 2*8 tor the former sex and 157 and 
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CHAP. x. 2'5 for the latter. Ambalapuzha shows the largest incidence in respect of males, 
paxa. 173. ^.g ^be thousand, followed by ten other Taluks with a ratio of between 
4 and 5. The Taluks of minimum incidence are Todupuzha ('6) and Alangad 
(•8). In regard to females, deaf-mutism is most prevalent in Karunagapalli (4*7) 
and least so° in Kunnattur (*7), Parur (’9) and Ettumanur (’9). Six Taluks 
intervene with proportions of between 3 and 4 and 12 more with ratios of from 
2 to 3. 

The present Census shows an increase over the last of 33 male and 31 
female deaf-mutes. Calculated, however, on an average of 10,000, the ratios are now 
slightly less for both the sexes, it being higher only in regard to the females of the 
Eastern division. More than half the number of Taluks exhibit this proportional 
decrease. For males, in hieyyattinkara, hiedumangad and Kalkulam the ratio has 
been reduced by about one-half and in Vaikam to a fourth, while in Ambalapuzha 
and Mavelikara, it has been nearly doubled, and in Chengannur and Tovala trebled. 
In respect of females, the relative decrease has been greatest in \ aikam, Agasti- 
svaram and Chirayinkil and the increase most considerable in Kunnatnad, Chengan- 
nur and Muvattupuzha. In the Taluk of Shencottah, there were no deaf-mutes in 
1891. 

173. The proportion of female deaf-mutes to 1,000 males so afflicted is 729. 

This average is exceeded by all the quinquennial 
Proportion of the sexeo. periodg above 30 except between the ages 55-60. 

Below 30, the only age-group which shows an excess is 10-15. The ratio is 
lowest at 25-30 from which there is a sudden rise at the next period to 1,063 and 
highest at the a<ms 60 and over, where it is about one and a half times the average 
for all ages. 

174. In a ten thousand of each sex, the lowest proportion of deaf-mutes is 

returned by the ages below ten. The highest ratio is 

Distribution by use. g ! lown by males at the 25-30 period and by females 

at the last age-group, 60 and over. 

Distributing 10,000 male deaf-mutes according to their ages, the maximum 
number, 1,560, is seen in the period 25-30. From this there is a gradual decline till 
the age of 60 and over, where the number is nearly twice that at the immediately 
preceding quinquennium. By far the majority of the deaf-mutes are found at the 
ages below* 30. In 10,000 female deaf-mutes, 1,261 are between 10 and 15 years 
old and 1,144 are at the ages 15-20. The numbers at all the other periods are 
below one thousand. As in the case of males, the period 55-60 contains relative- 
ly the fewest number, which is increased to four times its strength at the succeed- 
ing ages. 

O O 

175. Cases of deaf-mutism are fewest among the Christians, most frequent 

among the Musalmans and slightly less so among 

Distribution by religion jjj n q us anc ] Animists. Four are deaf-mutes in 10,000 

and caste. , , ’ 

ilusalman males as against a Christian ratio of 2*4. 
In the same number of Hindus and Animists, there are 3*3 and 3*5 males res- 
pectively. 

Comparing the incidence among females, we find that the average of 2*1 for 
Animists rises to 2*2 for Christians and to 2*4 for Hindus. 

The Ampalavasis show no male deaf-mutes while they return the highest 
ratio of females, deaf and dumb. The reverse obtains in the Krishnanvakai caste. 

3 ii 
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Among the Maravans, no male or female is returned as suffering from this infirm- ceap. 3c. 
ity. Three other castes, the Kanin n, the Konkani and the Krishnunvakai, para. 17 
have no female deaf-mutes. The caste figures for this infirmity show that the 
incidence of the disease in the females of almost all the castes is relatively less than 
in the other sex. This seems to support the general rule that congenital defects an* 
much more common among males than among females. 

Blindness. 

176. Complete failure of vision in both eyes arises as the result of various 

causes of which opacity of the light-transmitting 

Blindness: causes. t 

media such as senile or diabetic cataract and disorgani- 
zation of the eveballs due to small-pox, syphilis or accident are the most common. 

Certain diseases of the nervous system and retinal exhaustion due, for instance, to 
continued exposure to glare also lead to total impairment. All these factors operate 
more or less in Travancore as elsewhere. 


177. Blind persons are more than twice the number of insanes and one and one- 

fourth times as numerous as the deaf-mutes — aggre- 
©iatr^b^iem by UKiaiity gating in all 1,043 — 622 males and 421 females. One 

male has been enumerated as blind in every 2.39C of his 
sex and one female in every 3,473. Unlike the other infirmities, the blind appear to 
be almost equally distributed between the two Natural divisions — 310 males and 217 
females in the Western division and 312 males and 20 1 females in the Eastern. As 
the former division contains a larger population, the proportion per 10,000 of each 
sex is less than in the latter, being 3*7 for the males and 2*6 tor the females of that 
division as compared with 4*9 and 3*3 respectively for the two sexes’ in the interior. 
This infirmity is more evenly distributed in the Taluks of the sea-board regions 
than in those of the mountainous and sub-montane tracts where, for males the pro- 
portion varies from 14 in the ten thousand in Tovala to 2*2 in Minaehil, and for 
females from 1*5 in Kottavam and Ettumanur to8*L in Todupuzha. In the A\est- 
ern division, the male and female blind are in greatest excess in the Taluk of 
Parur (5*8 and 4'6) and are relatively least numerous in Tiruvalla and Kartika- 
palli, in respect of the male sex (2*3) and in Quilon, in the case of the other (1*2') # 

As compared with the 1891 Census, the absolute increase is not considerable 
beino* only 24 males and 2 females, the ratio in a ten thousand, however, showing a 

O 4 

decline from 4*6 to 4*2 males and from 3*3 to 2*9 females. Small-pox being a common 
antecedent of visual incapacity, the progress of vaccination, especially infantile, 
during* the last decade mav be taken as having materially contributed to the 

o *• *• 

favourable results as disclosed at the Census. The Taluk war variations show 
rhat the decrease in the relative blind is as general in the Taluks of the Western divi- 
Hun \vli3re the level of enlighten neat is higher, as tin increase is in those of the 
cultured Eastern. 


178. Of the three infirmities, insanity, deaf-nmtism and blindness, the last 

shows the smallest proportion of females afflicted to 

Proportion of tli* sexe*. . . , „ „ , rfM .. 1 ... 

males, being only bt t to 1,00(J. 1 be greater liabibrv 

to blindness on the part of the sex that toils bv pre-eminence and U most exposed 
is apparent in the returns. The female blind are, however, in excess of the male 
at the age-periods, 0-5 and 15-20, where the sexes stand in the ratio of 1.214 
and 1,200 females per mille of males in each age-group. Except at the age- 
peri .ids just mentioned, the incidence of disabling opthalmic defect is much le-^ 
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than among* male-, the proportions ranging* between 400 and 900 females to 1.000 
males. 


Distributing 10,000 males and females by age-periods, we find that the 
favoured period of life for blindness for both the sex- 
es is not reached till 50 and is at its highest after 60. 


179. 


Distribution b j agre. 


Taking 10,000 as the number of blind males, we find that the largest number 
falls within the age-period. 60 and above. The females too show a similar 
result. The onlv noticeable point is that more than a fifth of the total blind 
among the females are sexagenarians; while in regard to the other sex the proportion 
U onlv one-sixth. In both the sexes, the ratios below 5 years of age are the smallest. 

ISO. Of all the religionists, the Hindus appear to he the most cafflicted with 

total blindness. The Christians come next and then 

Distribution by religion t j l0 Vusalmans and the Animists. Viewed in respect of 

and oaste. 1 

sex, blindness among the Musalman males seems to be 
twice as common as among their female*, who show the lowest proportion of all. 

Among the castes the Amputtan, theMaran and the Ampalavasi. males are the 
most afflicted ; while in regard to females, the last named heads the list. The pro- 
portion is lowest among the Paraya males and the Chakkala females. The Krish- 
nanvakai caste does not return any male that cannot see. 


Leprosy. 


181. Leprosy — Lepra of the Arabs or Elephantiasis of the Greeks — has re- 
ceived special attention within recent vears. The Royal 

Leprosy: causes. # 1 - 

Commission that sat on the subject has recorded its 
findings. According to its verdict, leprosy originates de noi'o in the majority of 
cases and the extent to which leprosy is 'propagated by contagion is exceedingly 
*mall. Although writers of conspicuous merit like Drs. Thin, Emerson and Hil- 
lebrand have protested against this view, it remains as the most recent authori- 
tative pronouncement. It is, however, a matter of history how, in medieval Europe, 
the isolation of lepers was strictly enforced by law as well as by popular sentiment 
and how they were directed to go about clad in a long grev gown with a hood 
drawn over the face and carrying a wooden clapper to give warning of their ap- 
proach. In India, the attitude of the people towards these unfortunates is no less 
distant and, for Sa*traic rites and ceremonies, the poor leper stands naturally shun- 
ned. The low and the ill-fed are more susceptible to the disease than the high and 
the well-nourished ; and while at all times the tendency to conceal leprosy will 
continue, the number ailing from the malady is bound to diminish with the rise 
in general nutrition. Cases of leucoderma are not uncommon on this coast, parti- 
cularly on the plains. But they have been specifically excluded in the instructions 
to the Enumerators and, being easy of distinction from real leprosy, are not likely 
to have been included in the returns. 


182. Leprosy, of all the four infirmities, claims the greatest number-1.414 

composed of 1,009 males and 405 females. Of the 
tw ° ^ atural ^visions, the Western division has three 
times as many lepers as theEastern — 1,055 against 359- 
The composition by j^ex shows 773 males and 282 females for the former division 
and 236 and 123 respectively for the latter. The highest proportions of leper 
males are found in the Shertallay and Trivandrum* Taluks and of females so afflicted, 

* At Tmandrum the Capital of the State, a Leper Asylum, built and worked on tiuTir.o.n approved lines !S bun« mam. 
tamed by His Highness’ Government * * 
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in Parur and Shertallay. Shencottah has not returned any female lepers either at chap. x. 
this or at the last Census and Todujmzha, none in either sex at this enumeration. PAaA * 

As compared with the previous Census, there is an increase in both the Natural 
divisions and in all but ten Taluks, The variations are considerable in several of 
them. 


183. Though leprosy among males is comparatively rare in the early ages of 

life, the total incidence among them is much heavier 

Proportion of the sexes, ... . ^ . , 

than m the other sex. for every 1,000 male lepers, 

the number of females with the leprous taint is only 401, a ratio lower than that in 
other infirmities. At the ages below 5, females are to males as 1,800 to 1.000. In 
the next live years, the prop irtion of females falls to 1.200 and in the period 10-15, 
to 567. The number is relatively lowest at the ages 15-50. where for 1.000 males 
who are lepers there are only 261 females so aillieted. 


184. Examining the proportion at each age in a ten thousand of the popula- 

_ tion, we see that the disease is very rare in the tint 

Distribution by age. .* 

ten years or age, this feature being men 4 marked 

among girls. From this point it increases, the maximum in the ruse of both males 

and females being reached at the age-period, 50—55. It then decreases, the fall after 

60 being more sudden among females than among males. 


Of 10,000 male lepers, the greatest numbers are returned bv the ages 25-50 
and lepers are fewest at the ages below ten. The same is the rase in regard to 
females; but the relative numbers are not so congregate l in particular age- periods 
as in the case of males. At the ages of 10 and under, females are thrice a> 
numerous as the males, while at the advanced ages the proportions tend to near 
each other. 


185. Considered by religion, leprosy is most common among the Musrdman 

males and the Aniinist females aixl least cmnnx >n among 
the Christian males and the M usd man female**. 
Taking a lakh as representing each da*s of religion- 
ists, the lepers among them will be 6 1 Animists. 53 Musalumns, 50 Hindus ami 
38 Christians. 


Distribution by religion 
and caste. 


the '\ anian caste returns the greatest proportions of male and female leper*, 
followed by the Tlavan and the Kura van. Among the Ampalavasi women no ca-<“ 
of leprosy has been returned. Two other castes, the Chetti and Kri>hnan\akai. 
return no leprous females and the Marava. no leprous males. 


Elephantiasis. 

186. It is generally admitted that elephantiasis a> met with in tropic! 

countries in an endemic form i- a disease caused h\ 

Elephantiasis: causes. , 

the presence m the blood of the embrvos of a paradm. 

Filar in Xoctnrna* first discovered by Demanjuay in 1808 and described for tic- 
first time by Bancroft in 1S<6, after whom it has been named Ji’arla llauma 7k 
These embryos are sucked in from the blood of an affected pen* ai bv a specie** ol 
female mosquito which serve as an intermediary ho>t to the pannite. k, ()n filiinu 
herself with blood she (the mosquito) returns to some shaded *pot near water, 
on which, after from 3 to 5 days. >he deposit a little boat->haped agglomerati'-n 

of eggs. She then dies, either on the water or. falls into it after death 

Any filaria she may have fostered have now an opportunity to escape into tint 
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caA?. x. element At this point there is a hiatus in our knowledge which, until some 

PARA ’ l83 * one lias the hardihood to subject himself to a very obvious but somewhat risky 
experiment, has tube filled in by conjecture.” In all probability, “the filaria. 
after swimming about for s >me time, is at last swallowed in drinking water by man. 
Having arrived in this way in the human stomach, it works its way through the 
tissues of its definitive host, and, guided by that strange instinct which pilots so 
many parasities to their final habitat, comes to rest at last in some lymphatic 
vessel. Here it continues to grow and mature. Finally, being joined by one of 
the opposite sex, impregnation ensues. Its young after a time are poured into the 
lymph stream; thence into the blood; so completing the lifecycle and starting a 
new generation of filarioe. The periodicity of F. Nocturna being nocturnal, is evidently 
mi adaptation to the habits of the intermediate host, the mosquito.”* The parasite 
generally lives for a number of years. Various diseases are caused by the action of 
this parasite. But of all the lilarial diseases, elephantiasis is the most frequent and 
very common in the endemic areas. It generally affects the extremities and the 
genital org ms — the latter variety being almost nilxn Travancore — and is due to the 
blocking of lymph vessels by the undeveloped young parasites and hypertrophic 
changes as a consequence thereof. 

An interesting tradition traces elephantiasis to the curse of St. Thomas 
(The AposMe) on his murderers and their posterity. But St. Thomas— even if 
the tradition of his Indian Apostlesliip he true — was killed by Telugu priests on 
the coast of (oromandal about 400 miles from Malabar and not anywhere near it. 
The current opinion among the people is that the root* of the screw pine ( Pandamts 
(hlorati^simus ) entering themselves in a tank of drinking water, poison it anti 
cause the disease to tho^e who use it. And the resemblance that a Cochin leg', 
as it is called, hears to the root-stock of the Pandattus lends colour to this belief, 
at least in the popular mind. 

Geographical distribution. — The distribution of this disease is eo-extensive with 
the distribution of Filaria Focturna hut shows a preference for low-lying damp 
localities where the water-supply is had and where the habits of the people afford 
rhe Filaria facilities of access to the human body. The Taluk of Shertallav where, 
according to l)r. Waring ( T<855\ 2,133 out of a population of 48,501 or 1 in 25 
had elephantiasis is an instance of this kind. “It is an ideal mosquito District. The 
vearlv rainfall averages 100 inches; the land is low-lying, water-logged, swampy, 
and full of creeks. There are hardly any wells, the people obtaining their water 
from shallow, pools and tanks. Northern Orissa, where elephantiasis is also extremely 
common, seems to lnve similar physical features: and a like description applies to 
large districts in Bengal and elsewhere where elephantiasis is extensively endemic/'* 
The c-mversN however, is not true. There are many mountainous islands in the 
Iviston i Ar diipelago in the South Pacific and in the Indian Ocean, such as Sumatra, 
the Fiji Island*. Mauritius and Madagascar, where a large numler of inhabitants suffer 
from elephantiasis. According to Seville, in the mountainous island of Huahine, at 
least s- ven -tenths of the male population who have reached the age of puberty are 
suffering more or less from line ne mm tropica ( Elephantiasis). 

Among the influences that determine the geographical distribution of elephantia- 
s : s. the sea-breeze is sometimes mentioned. But elephantiasis is found in the 
centre of Africa, on the western side of lake Xyassa, the centre of the Soudan, and 
hundreds of miles up the Congo: and it is entirely absent as an endemic disease in 
nnm inlands well within the endemic zone. Formosa for instance. The sea-breeze 

c c :t i *»> f nwtW' II'iImi. ti.w* /,' t — 
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theory, therefore, ie not free from objection. “My belief ia M says Davidson, ‘‘that 
extended investigation will show that the distribution of elephantiasis is determined 
by a variety of factors, the principal of these being the distribution of one or more 
species of mosquito capable of acting as the intermediary host of F. Xocturna: 
and that this in its turn depends on such circumstances as an adequate rainfall, a 
summer temperature of at least 80° F., a suitable soil and stagnant water. Unix 
second to these in importance is the character of the drinking water supply: the 
habits of the people with regard to its use and management; and as determining the 
explosion of the lymphangitis, which is the immediate first step in the development 
of the disease, the occupations and personal habits of the people as affecting the* r 
liability to injuries and irritation of the legs and scrotum/’ To the obser- 
vations of Professor Davidson, the writer has very little to add. All these feature*- 
apply more or less to the affected districts in Travancore and the prevalence of 
elephantoid swellings is in direct ratio to the degree of mosquito prevalence. The 
Taluk of Shertallay is one extensive cocoanut garden, and with the level of subsoil 
water hardly a few feet from the ground, the exigencies of the coir-varn industrx 
where the first and the most important stage is the prolonged soaking of husk* 
are largely served. With the back-water and with the ei&ilv made garden tanks, of* 
which there are many, holding quantities of decaying vegetable matter, the entire 
vicinity is converted into a most favourably situated mosquito-manufactory. 
The sandy soil permitting free percolation and the exposed water-supply which 
ever lies ready for infection, provide the other conditions necessary for the 
filarial parasite to live, grow and multiply in media dangerous to man. Like 
the Ancient Mariner of Coleridge, the native of lvarappurain by which name the 
Shertallay Taluk is known, has u water, water everywhere but not a drop to drink" 
with safety. Systematic researches on a scale sufficient to suggest scientific 
conclusions of value or demand pronounced remedial measures have vet to be made. 
Butone can safely predict that “ every second individual — except those whose lym- 
phatic systems are in a measure cut off from the circulation by elephantiasis and. 
very young children — will be found to harbour this parasite/ 1 A mosquito-cam- 
paign coupled with judicious measures for lessening the pathogenic character of the 
coir-yarn industry may not he a fruitless undertaking. And a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the question of finding pure drinking-water for these Taluks will be another 
>tep towards improvement. 

187. Elephantiasis has been returned from 22 Taluks, though the instruc- 


lf umber and distribution 
by locality. 


tions issued related only to two. llie total number 
enumerated is 5.924 — 3,522 males and 2,402 females. 
The Taluks of greatest prevalence are, of course. 
Shertallay and to a much smaller extent, Ambalapuzha, the relative ratio being 8:1. 
While 1 in every 27 persons or a little less than 5 per cent, as Day has estimated* i- 
afflicted with elephantiasis in the Taluk of Shertallay. about 11>4 persons have to be 


examined on an average to detect one case of elephantiasis in the adjoining Taluk 
of Ambalapuzha. Next to these Taluks comes the mountainous Taluk ofPattana- 
puram with 27 elephantoid eases. 

In all the other Taluks, except Trivandrum where we have 7 cases, most of 
them probably forming part of the floating population of the capital, the number 
is 5 or below 5. 
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188. 

Distribution by are 


The statistics of this Census bear out the observations made by XVaring 
in Travancore and Richards in North Orissa. They 
found that elephantiasis was unknown in infancy, rare 
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in childhood, becomes more common in adolescence and increases in frequency in 
proportion to the number living at ea<*h decennial period. Waring found that out ot 
9 4 5 cases of elephantiasis, 1 56 or 1 ,651 per 10,000 are between the ages of 35 and 40. 
The Travancore Census gives 1.445 as the corresponding figure per 10,000 
of both sexes afflietel with elephantiasis. This is the most favoured age according 
to all accounts. 

189. Allowance being made for omission by concealment, the female sex 

must he taken as relatively immune to this affliction 

Distribution by sex. 4l ^ c i ^ 

to the extent of their lesser exposure to the exciting 
rinses of lymphangitis. For every 1,000 males afflicted with elephantiasis, there 
are only 6.S2 females suffering from that malady. Waring found that, in the Taluk 
of Slier tallav, 1 in every 16*5 males and 1 in every 38*5 females had elephantoid 
swellings. According to the Census, the same Taluk shows one elephantoid casein 
20 males and in 295 females. The relative frequency at the several age-periods 
seems to he almost the same in both sexes. 

190 . Viewed according to religion, the Hindus appear to be most susceptible 

to the disease, nearly 21 out of 10,000 of the popula- 

Distribution by roiigrion ri()utakeu for t | ie 'whole State being afflicted. The 

and caste. . 

Miwilmans and ( hristians come next in equal proper- 
tiom. The ratio among Aniinists is inconsiderable. 


Among tht* several castes, the Konkanis and Havas appear to be the in<>>r 
atllieted. ThrM* an* followed by the Indian Musahnans and ("hristians. 
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Subsidiary Table I . — Average number of Af/Teted per 10,000 <f each Se.c 
by Taluks and Natural Divisions in 1S91 and 1901 . 
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In SANK. 


Dkaf- 

muti:. 


Blind. 



Li.rr.i 



A n J ( *1 M» \YI 1 1 ! 
Eli: i n \ n 1 1 

Taluks. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females 

Males. ’ 

, 

Females 1 

Males. 

Females 

Males. Females. 


1901 

ls ‘11 

19M 1S91 190l|lS9l'uMn|l«91 

1 1 i ! 

1901 

1 s9 1 

1901'ls91| 

1901 

1 89 1 

I '.mi 

1891 

1901 

1 

2 

.J 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 ' 

14 

15 

10 

17 

IS ' 19 

1 1 "extern Division. 










1 

I 






J 

i 

1. Agastisvaram 

1 3 

o 3 

•8 

2 7 

4*2 

4*4 

1-2 

5*5 

3*5 

0 2 : 


5 o 

5 7 

3 0 

1*7 

2 1 


2 . Eraniel 

1*8 

1*2 

1*3 


2*0 

2*0 

1*8 

IT 

4*5 

4 2 

2 7 

*8 

0 4 

2 3 

1 0 


i 

3. Yilavankod . . 

1 2 


1*5 

*d 

4*4 

3*1 

3*1 

2*1 

3 7 


2 1 

4 2 

1 0 

2 0 

1 o 

2 1 


4. Neyvatiinkara 

•8 

1*9 

*7 

■9 

3*9 

0*7 

2*9 

3*3 

4 3 

5*3 

3 * > 

GT 

3 8 

5 8 

2*3 

3 o 

♦; i -i 

i>. Trivandrum . . 

10-9 

12*1 

5*4 

4*7 

3*2 

2*6 

1*4 

2 2 

3*8 

7*0 

1*8 

3*8 

19 3 

4 0 

1 1 

2 o 

*7 ( 

6. Ckirayinkil . . 

1*3 

1*0 

1*9 

2 0 

3*0 

4*1 

1 9 

5 2 

3 0 

7*9 

1 9 

GO 

10 

8 5 

1*2 

IT 

.. ; 

7. Quilon 

K, 

1*0 

*6 

1*3 

-'■> 

5*4 

1*7 

2*7 

2*0 

0 1 

1 2 

4 4 

5T 

11 5 

•8 

2 3 

*3 

8. Karuuagapalli 

>• 

2*8 

*d 


44 

3 0 

4 7 

2 3 

4*4 

3*0 

2*8 

1*8 

11 0 

7 9 

,! 4 

4 1 


9. Kartikapalli . . 

*4 

2*4 

id 

*9 

4*0 

31 

2 0 

1*7 

2*3 

4 9 

3 7 

1 7 

0 1 

17*5 

3*7 

8*1 


10. Ambalapuzha 

1*7 

1-9 

•8 

1*0 

5*6 

3 0 

1*5 

2 5 

3 0 

2 8 

2 1 

2 i 

11*4 

7*7 

4 4 

1 9 

39 2 4.1 3 

1 1 . Skertallay 

id 

1*0 

2 0 

*7 

4*0 

3l' 

3*0 

1*7 

3 0 

2 2 1 

2 1 

2 4 

2' *3 

9*2 

8 3 

4 3 

■143 0 303 7 

12. Parur 

5*0 

1 7 

2*0 

*7 

2*5 

') *> 

*9 

1 0 

5*8 

0 0 

4*0 

0 2 ‘ 

12 4 

4*0 

9 0 

3 4 

*0 ; ; 

13. Yaikam 

2 3 

2*4 

1 5 

3*3 

1*5 

.»« 

1 9 

5 0 

3 9 

5 1 

2 4 

1 8 

7 7 

0 < 

1 3 

3 3 

10 

14. Tiruvalla 

1*8 

1*4 

*7 

1*2 

1 1 

2 4 

1 2 


2 3 

3 2 

2 1 

2 2 

1 9 

2 0 

•9 

1 3 

•l :i 

15. Mavelikara .. 

1*4 

1*9 

2*0 

1*2 

__ 

4*1 

2*1 

2*2 

16 

4 x 

4*8 

4 5 

i 

I 9 , 

i 

10 3 

2*1 

4*1 

IT 

2 o 9 

Total .. 

2 3 

2*5 

1*0 

1 5 

3 4 

3*0 

2*2 

2 7 

3 7 

4*8 

20 

:Km 

■ 

9 1 

0*4 

3 4 

2 0 

410 2*> \ 
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i 

Id. Tovala 

1*9 

3*5 

•d 


4*5 

1 1 

1 2 

2 0 

14*0 

2*8 

4 2 

4*0 

12 1 

IT 

0*0 



17. Kalkulam 

IT 

! 

1*0 

*6 

1*0 

3*7 

5 1 

2*3 

5 1 

5*4 

| 4*7 

2*0 

2*0 

4 3 

2 0 

2*3 

1 0 ; 


18- Nedurnaugad. . 

1*2 i 

! j 

1*1 

I 

1*5 

1*1 

2 0 

5 4 

2 7 

! 2 5 

0 4 

10 1 

,2 4 

8 0 ’ 

3 8 

14 0 

2 7 

! 1 7 

3 

19. Kottarakara .. 

•5 I 

1 i 

1 

1*1 

•3 ; 

1*1 

3*9 

4*2 

2 9 

| 2 3 

7*5 

10*3 1 

.i 8 

5 9 

9 3 

11*0, 

2 4 

i 0 4 

r 4 

1 

20. Pattauapuram 

i 1 5 ! 

, 


! 2 5 1 

| 

1 0 

1 2 

1 5 

2 5 

3*1 

1 

1 3 5 

1 3 0 

4 7 

I 5 

5 4 

40 

3 0 

; 1 3 

7 7 2.0 

21. Shencottah .. 

| 

* ' i 

1 3 

1 0 j 


1*0 


2 1 


3 0 


3T 


5 


1 0 

1 


22. Kunnattur . . 

! 1-0 ; 

*3 

1 

1-0 , 

1*1 

j 

1*0 

3*2 

* . j 

1.9 

3*2 

: 3 7 

3 2 

1 9 

5 8 

' 5 ‘9 

2 0 

i 

; i 9 


23. Chengannur . . 

3*4 ; 

1 2 

•8 ’ 

*4 , 

4*5 

1*7 

3 0 

9 

5 8 

, 3 5 ' 

4 3 

, 1 8 

3 8 

1 4 

2 s 

! 7 

7 *> 

24. Changanachery 

1*7 

2 1 

1*5 

1 4 , 

2*7 

4 1 

2*8 

1 

i 3 0 

.»* t 

67 i 

1 7 

3 0 

3 1 

4 9 

1*7 

, l 4 

s 

25. Kottayam 

3*3 

1 5 ' 

i 

1 5 , 

*8 1 

4*1 

5*9 

2*2 

.vo 

2 9 

3 8 

1 5 

1 8 

3 7 

1*3 

2 2 

1 0 

1 4 

2d. Ettumanur . . 

•8 

*7 | 

*4 , 

'3 , 

1*4 

1 0 

•9 


! 2 9 

1 0 

1*5 

2 0 

1 9 

1 0 

■9 

1 8 


27. Minachil 

M | 

, 3*2 

■ 3 i 

1*0 

4*1 

0 5 

2*0 

3 1 

I 

! 2 2 

i *«» 

1 

2 0 

4*8 

2 5 

2 9 

2 0 

2 1 

8 (1 

28. Todupuzha . . * 

i 

1*8 

1 

| .. 



*6 

3 1 

3*7 

3 

•V.V 

*8 

8 1 

3 2 


1 0 


; 1 0 


29. Muvatuipuzha 

1*7 

1*0 

i i 

24 

*4 

3 9 

2*9 

3 S 

1 2 

7*0 

7 4 

5 1 

5 3 

2 o 

1 0 

17 

i i 4 

2 

30. Kunnatnad . . 

*0 

■ o 

1-4 ; 

*4 

2*0 

1*4 

3*2 

*5 

4 o 

1 0 

3 o 

1 0 

3 7 

2 1 

i 4 

1 2 

2 

31. Alangad 

5 

1 4 : 

• > o 

3 

•8 

8 

2*2 

M i 

5 1 

i 

2 8 

1 0 

1*4 

1 0 

' 3*1 

1 0 

2 0 


32 . Cardamom Hills 

•8 

3 2 



2*4 


3 4 

i 

2 4 


0 8 



7’ 5 


1 8 

1 0 

Total .. 1 

1 5 

1*2, 

1 2 

7 

2*s 

3*0 

2*5 

2 1 

i 

4! \ 

4*4 

1 

3 3 

3*o 

.1 7 

3 8 

2 o 

1 7 

0 *2 

Total, Statk . . \ 

2*0 1 

1*9 ; 

i 

1 4 l 

1 

M 

3*1 

i 

3*4 

2 3 

2 1 

1 4 9 

, ) 

4 0 

i 

2 9 


r. s 


2 s 

•> o 
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Subsidiary Tablk If. — Average number of A fflicted per 10,000 of 

each Sex by Religion. 


Rli.iciov 
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Deaf 

MUTE. 

Blind. 

T 'Affect ed wn n 

eif. ees. s Elephant iasis. 

Males. iF 

i 

i 

e males 

Males. 

Females; 
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Females! 

Males. 

FemaleSj 

| 

Males. 

F emales 

1 

t 

2 [ 

O 

4 

5 ! 

0 

7 ! 

6 

9 

10 

11 

Hindu 

VO 

1-3 

3-3 

; 2*4 ! 

4*5 

3*2 ; 

71 

3-0 i 

24-2 

17 7 

Musa) man 

2 1 

1*8 

4*0 

2*3 

3*1 

1*6 

8*5 

vs ! 

22 7 

14*2 

Christian.. 

2 2 

i*o 

2*4 

: 22 i 

3*0 

! 2*2 * 

5*4 

2*3 

23*3 

14 1 

Amin is tic 

*7 

1*4 

3 5 

; 2t 1 

2*8 

: 2i \ 

7 1 

5‘7 ( 

*7 

1 

Others 

1 •; I. 

“ 


i ■* i 


\ 





Total .. 

j 2*0 | 

1-4 

i 

3-1 

1 



CO 

CSJ 

4-2 

2-9 | 

I 1 

6-8 

1 

2-8 

23-Q 

16-4 


Subsidiary Tablk III. — Average number of Afflicted per 10JJ00 of 

Selected Cartes. 
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Dkaf-mut e. 

Blind. 

Lepers. j 
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! 
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F emales 
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F emales 
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Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 : 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

nixor. 

Ampalavasi 


110 

! 

82 

7*0 

1,7 

10*5 

1 

i 

1 

10*5 1 

5*5 

Ampattan 

W 

2*3 

4*5 

5*8 

00 

4-<> 

4 5 

,5 

20*4 

9*3 

Brahmin (Main} ala 

7*8 


7*8 : 

I 

2 3 

5*9 

92 

3*0 

OA, 

5*9 

2*3 

Do (Others') 

CD 

1*0 

1 

7 5 i 

3*7 

3*5 

5*6 

6*4 

25 

1 

5*8 

5*6 
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2 6 

1*3 

1*3 ! 

i 

•,o 

53 

1*3 

6*6 

,« 

1 

5-3 

13 

Chetti 
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1 2 

40 j 

6 1 

4*0 

2 4 

6 2 


2*5 

2*4 

1 la van 

1*8 

1*7 

3 1 ! 

1 

2*2 

4*2 

2-8 

10-8 

4*1 

65*6 

45-0 

Kammalan 

1-3 

TO 

4 3 | 

3 5 

45 

3-4 

5*5 

3-7 

12*0 

9*1 

Kanian 

37 

2*0 

37 | 


3*7 

6-0 

37 

4*0 

9-3 

18-0 

Konkani 

45 

2 5 

1 

2*3 


4 5 

! 2-5 

4*5 

2*5 

1181 

93*5 

Kuravan 

*8 

1 1 

if, 

1*8 

27 

4*0 

10*4 

54 

3T 

2*2 

Krishnanvakai 

23 


90 



4-4 

4 5 
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*8 

4 0 

2 4 

1 

2 4 

8*1 
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• 8*1 

*8 

5*6 

3-2 
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! 

i *• 

1 ** 


, 2*8 

5*7 


2-9 

* . 


Navat* 

1 ,J 

1 0 

; 30 

2 2 

5 3 

3*6 

CO 

! 2-5 

11*5 
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Panda ram 

i 

1 6 

1*7 

i 

8*2 

j 

3*4 

4 0 

8*5 

' 6*6 

1 7 

1*6 

17 

Farayan 

' 3 

) 

j *3 

! 3*4 

t 23 

; 23 

2*0 

1 

3*0 

1*7 

2-0 

! 14 

Pulayan 

i 

* *7 

j 1 7 

; 1.9 

; 

3 6 

i 44 

i 

3*7 

5*7 

! 

; 2-9 

Channan 

1*8 

13 

I 3*r 

1*4 

I 3-7 

; 14 

j ,« 

1*3 

■1 


Yanian 

1 20 

1 4 

1 4 

1*4 

i 4 3 

i 

! 14 

: is r, 

5*8 

14 3 

j 5*8 

Yellalan . . . . 

5*0 

2*0 

> 2 ", 

1 2 

; 4*1 

; 30 

7*4 

to 

© 

7-4 

6*5 
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1 0 

i 

4 1 

j 

2*3 

; 3 2 

1 7 

88 

1 

1*9 
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Subsidiary Table IV . — Distribution by Aye of 10 flOO persons 
tn each Sex for each In firmity. 


Age- 

period. 

Males. 1 

Females. I 

Total. 

Insane. ! 

Deaf- 

mute. 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

Affected | 
with Ele- j 
phantiasis.j 

Total. 

Insane. 1 

! 

Deaf- j 
mute. ] 

10 ~ 

J 

Blind. , Lepers. 

I 

11 ~ i 12 

i Affected 
i with Ele- 
phantiasis. 

j 13 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 | 

9 | 

0-5 

176 

34 

470 

' 225 

50 

1 n 

2-3 

47 

352 

404 


21 

5 — 10 

317 


1.004 

408 

r>o 

51 

450 

■ o;;7 

7)12 

591 

14* 

50 

10 - 15 

56 

240 

1,063 

740 

297 

1 153 

663 

1 2’4 

1,261 

618 

420 

142 

15 — 20 

641 

514 

1.239 

402 

555 

306 

776 

1 427 

1.141 

713 

716 

458 

21) — 25 

761 

616 

940 

*04 

694 

1 622 

755 

i 664 

850 

736 

741 

749 

25 — 50 

1,133 

1,199 

1.560 

836 

Lloo 

1.017 

l.t KiO 

1,2)27 

! 97 

736 

1 303 

1 053 

50 — 35 

075 

1.062 

634 

7*8 

1.199 

L090 

95S 

1.1*5 

997 

665 

1.11! 

1.103 

35 — 40 

1,037 

1,747 

641 

724 

1.209 

| L5 <4 

929 

1.2.12 

7.13 

926 

93s 

1,211 

40 — 45 

1 oox 

*90 

641 

852 

1 3 03 

1.511 

958 

1.137 , 

701 

80S 

1 .235 

- 1,115 

45 — 50 

912 

1,301 

40,5 

H 4 

1,100 

1.05 

6s9 

1.527 ! 

i i i 

451 

7 PI 

1.082 

50 — 55 

823 

959 

423 

952 

912 

92* 

j 776 

*53 j 

52 3 

736 

988 

l 1.149 

55 — 60 

531 

445 

321 

691 

555 

j 554 

503 

806 

235 


| 56s 

529 

50 and over. 

1,092 

993 

598 

1,704 

971 

1,008 

! l.T.il) 

474 

HH ) 

j 2 090 

| KS9 

| 1.27* 

Total. 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

j 10,00) 

j 10,000 

10,000 

j 10.0(H) 

| 10,000 

j 10, <H M) 

10,000 
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Subsidiary Table V. — Distribution of Infirmities by Aye amony 10,000 of the Population. 


Age- 
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Ma 

Deaf- 

mute. 
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Blind. 

Lepers. 
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with Ele- 
phantiasis. 
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1 

11 
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Lepers | 1 1 1 1 Ele- 
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12 T "i3 

1 

2 

* 

< 

5 
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7 

9 

10 

0 — 5 

2-3 

1 

1*2 

*7 

•3 

*2 

1*9 

•0 

« 

•8 

-4 

*2 

5 — 10 

4*3 


24 

1 6 

*3 

•9 

3 k> 

*3 

1 3* 

1 3 

■3 

•6 

10 — 15 

7 3 

•4 

2*7 

2 5 

1*6 

3*i) 

5*5 

•4 

2 6 

i 6 

1 o 

2*0 

15 — 20 

11*4 

11 

4*3 

1*8 

4 1 

9 5 

7*6 

*6 

2 8 

21 

2 1 

7*9 

20 — 25 

149 

15 

1 3’« 

4 1 

5-7 

179 

7 6 : 

1 0 

: 2i 1 

2**> i 

>> o 

i:h 

25 — 30 

19 6 

2'5 

5*3 

38 ; 

8-0 

25 9 

; 102 

; 20 

: 24 : 

2*2 

37 

17 7 

30 — 35 

20 5 

2-7 

2*8 

4 3 | 

107 

33 9 

12*1 

2 4 

! 3 1 1 
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CHAPTER XI. 


CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE. 

(TABLES XIII, XI1IA, am. XVIII ) 


101. Scope of the Chapter — 192. Introductory — 193. Oriyin and siyniframe 
of Caste — 194. Theories as to the base* of Caste-division, s — 195 . Castedaic — 
196 . Caste as it is now — 197. Castes in Southern India — 198 . Social pre- 
cedence' — 199. Alarm — 200. A mpalavasi — 201. Ampnttan — 202. Jr/ 
203 . Avyappattar- -204. Asdvi — 205. ltd si — 206. llayatu — 207. Izharan — 
208. Konkani — 209. Kotippattan — 210 . Kudumi — 211 . Kuraran — 2 12. Mai - 
ay ala Kshatriya — 213. Max an — 214. Mi/ttafu — 215 . Xampntivi — 216. Xayar 
— 21 l.Pattattiydn — 218.Pdtti — 219 .Pal ay an — 220.Kdnikkavan — 221. Man- 
nan — 222. Mutuvdn — 223. Urdli — 224. Other I fill Tribe s- 225. Mahom - 
medans — 226. Christians. 


Soope of tlie Chapter. 


191. Imperial Table XIII exhibits the population bv sex for Castes, Trills 

and Races. Subsidiary Table 1 gives their Taluijwar 
distribution in respect of those numbering 10,000 and 
over. Statistics of sub-divisions have also been collected and embodied in Imperial 
"fable XIIIA. Subsidiary Table II shows such of the sub-divisions as possess a 
strength of 1,000 and more. A comp iris* m of these figures with those of the last 
Census, however, is not easy as the grouping of sub-divisions appears to have been 
then different and as the 1801 figures for all of them are not available to enable the 
necessary adjustment being made. A rough comparison may he pos>ib!e in respect 
of some of the castes and will be attempted. 


The subject of this Chapter is taken up under two heads ( 1 ) General and (’2 ) 
Descriptive and Statistical. 

A few ideas which, on a study of the subject, have suggested themselves arc 
briefly explained under the first head, while in the second, a descriptive sketch of the 
main indigenous castes is addjd to the statistical notice proper to this Chapter. 
Castes and peoples not peculiar to this coast have not, for obvious reasons, been 
taken up for special treatment. 

General. 


Introductory. 


192. Caste, first applied by the Portuguese to the hereditary social classes 

of India, holds a position of first importance in an 
Indian Census Report. Its sacred antiquity for the 
orthodox, its unique tenacity for the iconoclast, its fatal obnoxiousne^s for the re- 
former, have all contributed, each its share, to the interest now centred in » 
discussion of the caste problem. Its origin, it> import, its influence and its destiny 
have been diversely written about. The most general view is that the origin of 
caste was first racial and then occupational, that its import is neither religious nor 
moral but social and political, that its influence, though civilizing and enrichimr 
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chap. xz. under certain conditions, is now destructive of all national instincts and patriotic 
para. 193. impulses and that its final goal and destiny is the limbo of well-merited oblivion. 

With the innumerable writings that now exist expressive of all shades of opinion, 
it is not permitted to attempt a repetition of them here. But the progress of 
enquiry, from an internal stand-point, into the ancient institutions of India is 
gradually revealing fresh glimpses into the past which promise to lend themselves 
to be worked into a connected exposition of what caste was in the earliest times. 
The simple unsophisticated defence of the present-day orthodox Hindu who 
contents himself with saving that he cannot be wiser than his ancestors is no 
defence, hut a confession of inability to defend, and an c;cparte trial is as much out 
of place in a scientific as in a judicial tribunal. The views of orientalists are mostly 
based on caste as it now lies disorganized and in ruins, and there is no denying that 
an examination of the diseased b >dy and still less a necropsy is not the best method 
of obtaining an insight into the physiological condition, that is, the state of working 
under normal arrangements of structure and function, 

19d. To begin with, caste, it is claimed, is not a strategic device conceived 
Origin and significance and worked by an influential lew for selfish ends, but a 

of caste. scheme of co-operative life based on the highest ideals 

« <{ universal well-being. Its observance, however, is not the sine qua non of personal 
piety. The A t i varnasram is or the persons who have passed the limitations and 
prescriptions of caste, or the beyond-castes as they may be called, stand as good 
a chance of salvation as any others. Caste, nevertheless, has a distinct religious 
principle and an all-permeating religious aim. The principle is universal unity of 
nature ami interest amidst diversity in structure and function. The aim is the 
securing of spiritual prosperity conjointly with the temporal. According to the most 
prevalent school of Hindu cosmogony, all was once undifferentiated unity which 
bee ime separated existences at the thought of the Creator. Harmony was imprint- 
ed on the face as the purpose to be kept in view in the working of the universe and 
unity once again was de dared as its ultimate goal. To quote the almost concurrent 
sentiments of Dryden: — 

“ From harmony, heavenly harmony 
This universal frame began; 

From harmouv to harmony 

Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 

The diapason closing full in man/’ 

As long a-s these ideals were remembered, every person acted in concert with 
every other. The divine nature of the original equipment of man, his functional 
division into castes — the .S'udras or the producers of material necessaries ; the 
Vaisius, their exchangers ; the Kshatriyas, the responsible guardians of infernal and 
external order ; and the Brahmins, the custodians of the word of God f .Srutis or 
Vedas g the teachers, the ritualists and the thinkers — and lastly, the insisting on 
the watchword “ no- trespasser*, no sloths” being religiously obeyed, all these 
served to enable the principle of co-operative unity being kept up, automatically as 
it were, bv the people whose interests would have otherwise clashed and spelt the 
ruin of all. Each class had its own standard of honour and enjoyed equal respect 
in the c i’irn mwtultlt. Spirituality was the comm m goal to which the faith- 
ful performance by ea:hof hi* ordained duty or Dharnu. one of the names for 
religion, unerringly led. 11 To the Hindu mind, all genius or inspiration is the per- 
ception of unity, and the mathematics of Euclid or the sculpture of Michael Angelo 
would be as authentic an expression of the religious consciousness as the saint-hood 
of Francis.' - 


3 * 
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It seemed, therefore, nothing outrageous to believe that a person, belonging to 
a hereditary caste, stealily adhering to the duties of that caste without s 'eking to 
disorganize society by aiming at a new and untried sphere of work, and guided 
therefore by his Vasana. or the enduring mem »ry of past acts and pa*t aspiration?, 
to take birth in the same caste for the whole cycle of his embodied existence, was 
as favourably placed as the member of any other oa*te in respect of temporal and 
spiritual interests. At each re-birth, he found his intellect better developed. Ids 
mind more and more controlled, and, in due course, he became notan external or 
functional Brahmin, which would be contrary to the ground-plan of the universe, 
but an internal or psychic Brahmin, a condition to which all caste* are expected 
to aspire. 

The unique, indeed, most marvellous civilization of ancient India has been 
traced to this early division of labour and transmission of skill from father to son 
through unbroken generations and in increasing degrees, and is too well-known to 
need any expatiation. It is enough to sav that, in such a state of social life, desert- 
ers and trespassers were unknown and that each caste had to look upon the interests 
of another as vitally intertwined with its own. As Maeleod points out, the two im- 
portant elements that entered into the conception of caste were steadily kept in 
view: viz. u that our place in the world is assigned to us by divine sovereignty, and 
that the co-operation and sympathy of a brotherho >d are essential to our useful- 
ness and happiness in the world.” The present-day economic complications of ove r- 
production as by machinery were then unheard of. Independent hand-labour, each 
working in his own home, regulated the number of workers as well as the expan- 
sion of trade. Bv the prohibition of foreign travel and by the religious avoidance 
of all things foreign, commercial strife, both at home and abroad, was guarded 
against. And last of all, under no stress, social, political or populational, was 
preached the gospel of competition with a view to substitution, which is now the 
prevailing cult, not in religion merely, but in literature, industry and art. Im- 
provements and additions formed the accepted creel, and unity, not diversity, wa> 
the presiding genius. 

To the objection that such arrangements of the various members of a com- 
munity and the forming, roun 1 the different orders of men, of artificial harriers which 
it would be impious to pass, u check genius in its career and con tine to the function* 
of an inferior caste talents fitted to shine in a higher sphere” the reply has been 
given in unmistakable terms that “ the arrangements of civil government arc made, not 
for what is extraordinary, but for what is common; not for the few, but for the 
many”; and that as every Indian knows the station allotted to him and the inherited 
responsibility for certain functions in society, the latter k; occupy hi* thought* or 
employ his hands and from his earliest years, he is trained to the habit of doing 
with ease and pleasure” the work of his life. u The separation of profession* in 
India and the early distribution of the people into classes attached to various kind* 
of work secured such abundance of the more common and useful commodities 
as not only supplied their wants but ministered to tho*e of the countries around 
them.” To these appreciative remarks of a foreign writer,* it mav he added hv 
wav of a reverent corrigendum et addendum that the idea he refer* to of a higher 
and lower caste did not find place in the original scheme of caste and that, if tic* 
power of ludfit be duly recognized in the relative estimation and carefully eliminated, 
it will be seen that all functions, if they are to be efficiently and intelligently per- 
formed, give equal scope for mental development and require mental fitne** in alnm-r 

** Robertson's llts!crual O: -./■nsRun . n 
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chap. xi. identical proportions. Further, the inexpediency of discouraging certain vital 
fab,a. 194. daties of the body-politic bv branding their votaries as inferior castes is too 
obvious to have escaped the notice of the ancients. It is evidently a later accre- 
tion, due to the original principle of co-operative unity having been lost sight of 
and to competitive feelings between caste and caste having sprung up as a sign 
of deterioration. 


194. Race-stock, occupation, and inequality in marriage are considered to 

be the chief bases on which caste-distinctions have 
Theories aB to the bases bcen f ramc j. Go< graphical distribution and lin- 

guistic differences also determine caste-growths to a 
noticeable extent. According to the racial theory, the first idea of caste in India 
(Sanskrit Varna, meaning also colour) arose with an attitude of isolation on the 
part of the fair-skinned Aryas towards the dark Pre-Aryan tribes, and the ap- 
pointed mission of this institution was to harmonise and weld into one organic 
whole the various ethnic elements by means of fusion and gradation with suitable 
adjustment of function and regulation of domestic and social life; occupational 
groups seem to have then crystallized into caste sub-divisions. There is, at the 
same time, the other view that colour is more a result of climate and exposure than 
a characteristic racial feature, and that, in the absence of anthropometric and other 
incontrovertible evidence collected under due care, the origin of caste must, for 
scientific purposes, remain an open question. 


195. This refers to restrictions on occupation, marriage, food, prescrip- 
tions in regard to ceremonies and details of personal 
conduct, all of which reveal significant traits of the 
Hindu character. From the earliest times, inter-nmrriage was prescribed only be- 
tween members of the same caste. The regulation of inter-dining served to empha- 
sise the prescription. All restrictions had for their object the securing of evolution- 
al efficiency and the preventing of confusion in regard to caste -functions. Certain 
acts were disallowed for particular castes, and some have seen in this the partial 
hand of an unrighteous caste-maker. The Brahmins were prohibited from wielding 
the sword, engaging in trade or undertaking any industry. The Kshatrivas and the 
Yaiyvas were to study the Vedas, to perform yagas or sacrifices and to make gifts, 
but not to teach the Vedas, to serve as purohits for y a g</ n i c (sacrificial) rites or 
to accept gifts. The industrial classes (*STidras) having a material object to think 
upon and work at, the concentration of attention on an act of service to society 
that an earnest workman practises in all the minutiae of his function was consi- 
dered sufficient to foster in his mind the realization of the universal unity which, 
according to the Hindu, is the real essence of religion. To these classes there- 
fore the Vedas, study or tuition, sacrifice, performance or preceptorship, gift- 
making or gift-receiving were considered unnecessary, or, to use the word generally 
employed to support the theory of imposition by superior authority on a sub- 
ordinate body, taboo. Being the producers of wealth and hence the foundation of 
society, Niidras were not to be hampered with ritualistic duties or conventional 
restrictions of any kind but left free to sustain social life by unremitting labour in 
their appointed sphere. The Kshatrivas too, to whom the people had delegated all 
their power and prestige to enable them to co-ordinate the functions of society and 
to preserve order in the widest sense of the term, were not, unlike the Brahmins, 
hedged in by strict rules. So was it with regard to the Yai.syas. The latter had 
to see to the distribution of the industrial products and had to be favorably placed. 
But the right of accepting gifts, not gratis really, but in exchange for ritualistic and 
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other service rendered, was allowed to the Brahmin who was bound most by the chap. xi. 
rigid rules of caste and religion and whose undelcgatable function was to think. PAaA * ie6 * 
teach and pray for society. And it is natural, that at a time when knowledge 
was felt to be best imparted with the living force of uttered words and safest se- 
cured in the memories of men, the preservation of the Brahmin — -where will he the 
ancient Vedas now under the vicissitudes through which India has passed, but for 
their transmission from father to son in unbroken continuity? — became the primary 
duty of society. But his direct contribution to the material resources being al- 
most nil, bis multiplication beyond the actual needs of society was discouraged. 

In fact every injunction and every restriction seemed calculated as if by express 
intent to guard against the possible obliteration of caste-distinctiveness. k * Sure- 
ly it is something that in a country conquered for a thousand years,” says Sifter 
Xivedita, u the poorest cooly would feel his ra *e too good to share a cup of water 
with the ruler of all India. We do not easily measure the moral strength that 
is here involved. For the habit of guarding the treasure of his birth for an un- 
born posterity feeds a deep undying faith in destiny in the human breast Paste 

is race -continuity, it is the historic sense, it is the dignity of tradition and purpose 
for the future, it is the familiarity of a whole people in all its grades with the 
supreme human motive of noblesse oblitje 

In all this exclusiveness there was, it must be said, an elasticity which, like 
Napoleon’s genius, despised no rules, but knew when and how to break them. And 
akin to this was a receptivity of temper which lias long existed in the Hindu, 
either through ignorance or through intelligent toleration. u ln India all rid i - 
gions have taken refuge-the Parsis before the tide of Musahnan conquest, the 
Christians of Syria and the Jews. And they have received more than shelter ; they 
have had the hospitality of a world that had nothing to fear from the foreigner 
Avho came in the name of freedom of conscience. Caste made this possible, for 
in one sense, it is a social formulation of defence minus all elements of aggression.” 

In this connection it may be noted that “her (India's) needs now are not what thev 
were yesterday. She wants a greater flexibility, perhaps, a readier j lower of adjust- 
ment than she has ever had. But it ought to come as an influx of consciousness 
of those great spiritual tides on whose surface all questions of caste and non— caste 
can be lifted into new and higher inter-relations. Chief amongst all her needs 
is that of a passionate drawing together among her people themselves. The erv of 
honor, of country, of place is yet to be heard by the soul of every Indian man and 
woman in Hindustan, and following hard upon it must sound the might v overtone^ 
of labor and race.”* 

19G. Caste as it is now and lias been perhaps for over two thousand vears is an 

institution resting on two ideas a iz. one, a sense of ori- 

Caate as it is now. , ' . „ * 

mevai separateness on the part of each section which 

feels a kind of graded relation to every other, and the other, a belief that the obser- 
vance of certain laws in regard to marriage, food, ceremonials and occupation — hoc 
tether is now under an ever-lengthening process — is not merelva point of social eco- 
nomy raise! for ob\Gous reasons to the dignity of rank ami honour, but of religion?, 
merit as well. The idea of highness and lowness in regard to ca^te. alrcadv referred to, 
has brought a number of useful occupations into disfavour with their traditional ad- 
herents; and this, added to the fatal unconcern of one c*we for another, has well-nigh 
* In oin.iccfo.i witn the t\r.innv nf it iia-. to tnr renu'nihiiL.I un«ltr i,i - t < 

c 'hc-»i vi <>t the jqroup is weil w »rth the s'icntice of the l.hertv ot a tew, and th.it the ^ :-t* .n, a t ' ’’ ^ t ’ Ki 

nt come ut witt> »ut “tron,* re.vou are everywhere considered !\i „ «//,*. pr«.«sai ^ >!i » ■ ^ 

allowed to sap the roots oi independence as ''«»eietv lt^elt “is ,i \;i^ue and irr*spu*i<.. ■» t_ Ma^"t:,it< \\ ih -'-..tth , • i(il « 

to his own purpose:* and tendencies tha* he frequently m. stakes the pioneer- < <t inaro/ jr<r dc-LiU:-.., d . r-.^r^ t e 

s»t >aia^ >: rrjpaela w»i jjc s^paLhre* and nionameats w. 11 be erected h\ hiae.:,:l;ei 
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chap. xx. reduced the once rich and classic people of India to a state of material and mental 
para. 197. serfdom which, it need hardly be said, has been more crushing in its action and 
must be more lasting in its effects than the most degraded form of political slavery 
known. All castes have failed in their respective duties and every caste feels that 
its appointed Dharma will not pay the best. It is not ]>ossible to say which was 
the cause and which the effect. The Brahmin has almost forgotten his mission in 
life and the work for which he has been fitted by long heredity. His Kr/tayuga 
ancestor thought in the spirit of the Advaitin that he was Hod himself. His 
lvaliy uga descendant may perhaps do the same, but without realizing the respon- 
sibilities of that position. The trading classes, such as we have, work merely for 
profit and without any social idea as to whether they are helping their producing 
countrymen or merely crushing them by ministering to a competing industry. In 
fact, all the universal and even national ideals involved in caste have been thrown 
overboard, and it is now but a seething mass of discontent, a dilapidated tower 
though of historic renown. 

To caste have been traced, by many, all the modern evils of Indian social 
and political life. Against caste, it is believed, the severest attacks of Buddha were 
levelled. But it is considered, on the other hand, equally probable that it is the 
disorganization of caste and the degradation of its original ideals that have been the 
chief banes of India and that the greatest apostle of Universal love preached not 
against the co-operative institution that caste once was, but against the competitive 
tendencies that began to show themselves as a latter-day symptom of decay. Some 
entertain the liojn that if even now society could so arrange itself that each com- 
munity and member of that community would find their respective rights secured to 
them and would be free, as the Indian people were, by age-long acceptance, from a 
desire to encroach or fear of being encroached on, caste would be a source of strength 
and not of weakness. 

197. The castes in Southern India have been considered by European writers 

to fall into two or three racial groups, the Brahmins be- 
Cafites in Southern India, ing the Aryans, the *Su liras “ Dravidans, Turanians or 

Scythian ]>eople who have adopted in a very highly de- 
veloped form, the Aryan caste-system whose germs are found in the four-fold caste 
>v>tem of Mann/’ and the Parayans and the Pulayans, a class of Kol-Aryans 
who preceded the Dravidians. Dr. Caldwell thinks that “all the indigenous tribes 
who were found by the Aryans in Southern India belonged substantially to one and 
the same race/'* The orthodox view, however, takes notice of no such racial differ- 
ences, though deep-laid distinctions in respect of social rank are notoriously strong. 
According to a present-day exponent of great eminence, f “the theory that there 
was a race of mankind in Northern India called the Aryans and that the Southern- 
India Brahmins are the only Aryans that came from the north, the rest of Southern - 
India mankind are of an entirely different caste or race to the Southern-Inilia 
Brahmins is entirely unfounded. Then there is the other idea that the *Sudra caste 
are merely the aborigine-. What are they? They are slaves. They say history 
repeats itself/’ Because within historic times certain intelligent races coming in 
contact with some lesser intelligent ones constituted their children of mixed descent 
into a separate and subordinate organization, “from that example” says he “the 
mind jumps hack several thousand years, and the same thing is repeated here, and 
the archaeologist dreams that India was full of dark-eyed aborigines and the bright 
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Aryans came from the Lord knows where. According to some, they came from chap. xx. 
Central Tibet, others will Inve it that they came from Central Asia. ...Of late there 
has been an attempt mide to prove that the Aryans lived on the Swiss lakes. Some 
say now they lived at the north Pole. As fur the truth of it, there is not out' 
word in our Scripture* to prove that he has ever come from anywhere which 
makes the Aryan go further than India and in Ancient India was included Afgha- 
nistan, there it ends The only explanation is to be found in the M a h a b h ar a t a, 

which saysthat in the beginning* of the Satya V uga, there was one caste, Brahmin^ 

:md then, by diff u*enee of occii])ation, they went on dividing themselves into all 

differences of caste In the beginning of the next Sat y a Y u ga all the>e castes 

will have to go back to the same condition.” The solution of the caste problem in 
India,” he proceeds to say, “ therefore assumes this form, not to degrade the 
higher caste, not to out-crush the Brahmins. Brahminhood is the it leal of humani- 
ty in India he must not go it is no use fighting among the castes; what 

good will it do ? It will divide us nil the more, weaken us all the more, degrade 
us all the more, &c., &e.” 

Whatever be the scientific value that may be attached to this opinion of an 
institution which, though sentenced to die, seems determined to live, the theory of 
ethnic identity, at least, for the whole of Indian India, is a safe working theory, an 
imperial idea, and makes for peace and goo 1-will more than any other. As Lord 
Avebury says, ‘‘different races in similar stages of social evolution” — or degeneration, 
as the case imy be, I would add — “often present more features of resemblance to one 
another than the same ra^e does to itself in a different stage of its history. ” To >a\ 
the converse, a race in different stages of its history may present such great differ- 
ences as to strongly negative the possibility of these stages being anything else than 
separate races altogether. 

IDS. The idea of making out a graded list of Hindu castes with reference t<> 

their relative status as now accepted more or less bv 

Social precedence, . , . , . . . 

society in general, took formal shape in connection with 

this Census. At the instance of the Census Commissioner for India, a memo of 
points to be considered in determining the order of precedence, along with a series of 
ethnographic questions, was prepared and circulated by Government among a num- 
ber of persons competent to form an opinion on the subject. A provisional list was 
also framed to serve as a basis to proceed upon. Out of 111 persons to whom tin* 
list and questions were sent, replies were received from 2fi and of these, only fi 
felt prepared to offer views on the question of precedence. 

As noted already, every caste was originally honoured by every other, as the 
function performed by one was, under the co-operative scheme of ancient Indian 
society, indispensable for the welfare of all the others. And, as long as this attitude 
prevailed and as long as the highest ideals of m uital and spiritual culture were work- 
ed up toby all castes, adventitious circumstances, such as related to the nature and 
value of the several caste functions or topers mil, domestic and social customs, did 
not constitute elements of distin ‘ti m between on 3 caste and another. But. when 
gradual differences in development began to be noticed and the scholar neared the 
saint more than the handicraftsman, the less dwolope 1 naturally considered tin* 
more developed as higher and the still le-ser oiry as lower. Pari passu with thb 
recognition came, of course, the unconscious imitation of the higher bv the lower. 
Brahminical observances began to be adopted by the non- Brahminical castes and 

*• B’ the term “ Brahmin--." the author rnuU have m>ant, not ext^r :a' or functional, but interna! or spiritual Brahmins. I> \<r*. 
su\ of occupation to su-t the \ar j nerd- oi .n *cd -.orm my be assumed to have existed m all i ’ 1 . 

\v.>r d's history. 
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cha?. xi. by easy stages the degree of approach to the Brahmin in forms and ceremonials be- 
paaa. 199. ciime the guiding principle of the hierarchy of caste. Successive foreign invasions 
dating from the time of Alexander, aided by the natural decay incidental to the 
lapse of time, loosened the foundations of society, and to the demoralizing effect of the 
struggle for existence that followel is attributable the mediaeval corruptions of the 
caste -system. With the re-awakening of rationalism, a revolt against unjustifiable 
distinctions is fast developing and the educated sections are beginning to feel that 
the re-arrangement of society on the natural lines of harmony between structure and 
function, with all disturbing elements of invidiousness thoroughly but cautious- 
ly eliminated, is the requirement of the day. The distinction between caste and 
caste, though persisting in certain parts of India and under specially favour- 
able circumstances which cannot, from the nature of things, be expected to be 
permanent, has almost lost its vigour. And in view of the reaction that is setting 
in, the attempt to exhibit and record a dying difference will hurt the feelings of 
several sections of people and mav even be looked upon as a retrogressive move. 
There is the further likelihood of its being taken by the masses as affixing the 
stamp of (Government recognition to such a gradation. The Brahmins, tine 
Malabar Kshatrivas, the Ampalavasis, the Xayars or £iidras to use a more 
inclusive term, the indigenous artizan classes and the miscellaneous labouring castes 
considered as occupying the lowest rungs of the social ladder, represent in order the 
typical groups of Hindu society and may he clearly differentiated. As for adjudging 
between the component members of each, the practical difficulties are many. The 
>tatus-regulating features are very irregularly distributed over the several castes and 
it is not easy to assign exact value to each of them. The difficulties are particu- 
larly’ groat in Malabar where the existence of a number of quasi-Brahminical and 
intermediate castes and the peculiar customs in vogue greatly complicate the ques- 
tion. Viewed, therefore, from the standpoint of either s beatific accuracy or public 
policy, the formulation of a scale of well-recognized social precedence for the Tra- 
vaneore castes has to be given up for the present. 

lathe succeeding pages of this Chapter, ethnographic details on the lines sug- 
gested bv the India Commissioner and as far as could be collated within the time 
available and with the facilities at hand, have been put together and may, on the 
present occasion, be left to speak for themselves. When, as the result of the proposed 
Kth nographic Survey, unimpeachable data are placed before the world, the prepara- 
tion of a precedence list will be a less slippery undertaking, and the help that such 
a list is intended to afford to Anthropometry in the discussion of caste is likely 
to be of a more substantial kind. 

Descriptive and Statistical. 

11Mb The A /a vans or I" p pa /a vans are so called because they work in 
A la m s or salt-pans. They are also called C h i t r a v a / i a r s 
Ala van. because they follow a chitra (interesting) occupation. 

Three or four centuries ago, seven families of them are said to have been brought 
over from the Pandyan territory to Travancore for working in the salt-pans. It is 
-aid that there are, in T a marakku/am, P utt a/am and other places in South Travan- 
core, inscription- recording their immigration; but these have not been deciphered. 

' The system of transliteration of Indian words for this Chapter is an adaptation of the one used by the late 
Professor Max Muller in his “Sacred Books of the East.’’ 

^o^a, a, &~i. 3 - i. 2.~i i, = * 3 =-r/, «//, a^) = o, ^ — {», *^=ai, o, 

— (>, ©u = au, <&> =• k, <^j = kh, g, ^=gh, eh, = ehh, ® — o', <nu>— 

6^ = 71//, S=-f, aifl — dh, sm - n. «^ = t, - til, • * d, m-=rJh, <T) — n, fU = p, ar«* 

ph, s»bh. 2 — m, *>=r, ° r, 3^1, ru^ v , = 
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They speak Tamil. Marriage takes place both before an 1 afrer puberty, the celebra- 
tion lasting for three days. A dowry from eleven to one hundred fanams (Hsr H 
to 14) is given to the girl. Marriage may be conducted either in the bridegroom’s 
house or in that of the bride. Polygamy is common. Divorce is permitted and wid- 
ows may re-marrv. When the divorce is made without proper reason, maintenance 
has to lie given to the wife. The A/avans are flesh-eaters. Drinking is rare among 
them. Burial was the rule in ancient days; but now the dead are s unetiines burned. 
Tattooing is a general custom. The tutelary deities of the A/avans are Aasta and 
Bhad raka/i. Asa class, the A/avans are very industrious. There are no better salt- 
labourers in all Southern India. 

The A/avans number in all 595 — 306 males and 286 females, and are returned 
by the Taluks of Agastisvaram, Eraniel, Kalkulam, Yilavankod anl Trivandrum, 
the first-named containing nearly three-fourths of the total. 


200. The term ‘Ampalavasi’ (one who lives in a temple) is a group-name 

. „ . and is applied to castes whose occupation is temple 

Ampalavasi. 1 1 r ^ r 1 1 

service. The Keni/umahatmya speaks of them as 
K shetrava sinah which means those who live in temples. They are also known as 
Antiuvi/as, from their occupying an intermediate position between the Brahmins 
and the Brahmanical Kshatriyas of Malabar on the one hand and the Xfulras on the 
other. While according to one view they are fallen Brahmins, others such as the 
writer of the Kera/olpatt i would put them down as an advance from the Nudras. 


The castes recognised as include 1 in the generic name of Ampalavasi arc: — 


J. Nam pia.s\<?an. 

2. Push pa kail. 

3. Pfippa//i. 

4. Chakkiyar. 

5. Brahina/n or Daivr 


6. A / i k a /. 

?. Nam pi tl. 

8. Pilappa//i. 

9. Nampiyar. 
mpa/i. 10. PisharaH. 


11. V a r i y a r. 

1 2. N a tt u pu/lan. 

13. Tiya//u/i ni. 

14. Kurukka/. 

15. Potuva/. 


Though most of these divisions are shown separately in Imperial Table XIII, 
they are here treated as one for the sake of convenience. All these castes are not con- 
nected with pagodas, nor do the M u ttatus who are mainly engaged in temple service, 
come under this group, strictly speaking. The rationale of their occupation seems 
to be that, in accepting duty in temples and consecrating their lives to the service 
of God, they hope to be absolved from the sins inherited from their fathers. In 
the case of ascent from lower castes, the object presumably is the acquisition of 
additional religious merit. Some details of traditional origin have been referred to 
below in regard to the chief divisions. But there is no guarantee of their authenti- 
city. At the same time it is quite conceivable that the fear of even conventional sins 
•was very great in the early unsophisticated ages of Malabar Hinduism. All con- 
siderations of sentiment and interest were then freely and spontaneously suliordi- 
nated; and in their altruistic desire to keep up the purity of caste, persons who>c 
offences would not otherwise be known except to the great Searcher of Hearts, did 
not probably hesitate to come forward and accept the mandate of public conscience 
with a cool self-sacrifice rarely surpassed in the history of human society. To 
form a self-contained community, therefore, for the fallen of various kinds, and to 
prevent them from infecting the general mass, various subsidiary and intermediate 
castes were organized as by a natural process, rules more in keeping with a relative- 
ly weak moral sense were prescribed, and every detail was so planned as to afford 
efficient scope for its gradual strengthening. Society attached no stigma to these 
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chap. xi. rustic ; and one did not look upon his traditional origin with any more sense of 
PA.itA.aoo. mortification tlian one would feel at the possession of an evolutional defect. Each 
member believed that by serving out his term of life in accordance with the canons 
prescribed, he would be returned to the position from which his distant progenitor 
fell. The moral effect of such an object-lesson on society in general was, of course, 
great. Viewed from the economic asj>ect. the occupations ordained for these inter- 
mediate castes seem to have been so arranged as not to disorganize soeietv with re- 
it Tenet 1 to the division of labour and the contentment and harmony that character ized 
its work iny. The object ami aim of the scheme of Indian castes is, as'genarally ad- 
mitted, to enable society to keep up, by heredity, progressive skill and fitness in all 
the functions on which universal happiness depends. Its further object seems to 
be to keep out from the world's arena the chances of one occupational class tres- 
passing on another and thus creating feelings of unhealthy rivalry. 


The industrial .S'udra. as the foundation of society, was to be kept undisturbed 
by adverse influx, the exchanging Yai.-ya should not be demoralized by the letting 
in of possible competitors and the hereditory protector of internal order and 
external peace should not he handicapped by the admission of evolutionol tyros 
into his ranks. The delinquent Brahmin cannot be retained in the Brahminic func- 
tion without lowering the standard of his caste. He had, therefore, to be allotted other 
functions. Temple service of various kinds, such as garland-making for the Pusli- 
pakan, V a r i y a r and others and popular recitation of Hod’s works, for the Chak- 
k i y a r, were f< >und to hold an intermediate place between the internal functions of the 
Brahmins and the external functions of the other castes, in the same sense in which 
the temples themselves are the exoteric counterparts of an esoteric faith and re- 
present a position between the inner and the outer economy of nature. Hence 
arose probably an intermediate status with intermediate functions for the Antara/as, 
the intermediates of Hindu Society. The Kshatriyas having commensal privileges 
with the Brahmins come next to them in the order of social precedence. In the 
matter of pollution periods which seem to he in an inverse ratio to the position of the 
caste, the Brahmins observe 10davs,the Kshatriyas, 11 days, and the S u d r a s of 
Malabar (Xayars), It! days. The A m pa la vas is generally observe pollution for 1 ’2 
days. In -ome cases, however, it is as short as 10 and in others, as long as 13 and 
e\en 1 1, but never 10 days. 

The chief Ampalavasi castes may now be taken up separately and a few des- 
criptive notes given. 


(1) X A MPIYASS A X , (2) PfSHPAKAX, (3) PcPPAU.I AND (4) BrAHMANI.— 
These four castes from a sub-group of the Ampalavasis known generally as U n n i or 
more roughly as Pushpakans, a name based on community of traditional occupa- 
tions, /. preparing garlands (Push pa m) for the temples. Three accounts are 
given regarding the origin of the Pushpakan caste. Two refer to the physiological- 
condition of their distant female progenitor and the third, to their occupation. Of 
the former, one makes the Pushpakan caste the descendants of a Brahmin woman 
conceived while her mother was in menstrul impuritv; and the other which the 
Pushpakans hold in greater favour, considers them as the offspring of a Brahmin 
woman who, contrary to the laws of early marriage then in force, was not married till 
after puberty. If the latter account is correct. Pushpakans are, to jucVe bv the 
present-day standard of Malabar Brahmins, as good Xampiitiris as any others. 
But it is doubtful if the Xamputiris at any time married their girls before pubertv. 
And even if early marriage was once in practice among X am puti ris, it is not proba- 
ble- that, contrary to the forces that have operated in other communities in the 
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direction of altering adult to early marriage, the Xanrputiris would have gone 
back to the early Aryan system. 

The occupation theory appears, however, to be least free of objection. The>e 
together with the Variyars and the Pisliara/is are alone now entitled to prepare 
garlands for temples if we except the P u ppa n /«rams and Ivurukka/s who have 
immigrated from the Tamil country. 

Pushpakans who live to the south of Evfir in the Kartikapalli Taluk are 
called P u ppa //is, another term that indicates their traditional occupation. The 
house of a Pushpakan is called Puma //jam (flower— house)* 

Occupation. — The X a m p i a 6* **a n s, otherwise called X a m p i y a r s or X a m p i s, 
have at present no temple-service of any kind. They keep gymnasia or schools of 
training suited to the Indian system of warfare. They were the Gunls of the fight- 
ing Xa vars. They seem, however, at one time to have followed the profession of 
garland-making in temples. It is still the occupation of many Nam pi a swans in 
Cochin and British Malabar. The occupation of the Brahman is is to sing and 
do certain priestly or Brahminic functions at Xayar marriage*. 

Social and Religious Ceremonials: — They are the same for all the members of 
tliis group, who observe most of the Braliminical ceremonies. The Upanayana is 
performed between the 8th and the lGth year. They are to repeat the Gaya t ri ten 
times at each Sandhya, morning, noon and evening. The eldest son alone is en- 
titled to marry as in the case of the Xampu tiris. Though an exogamous sub-divi- 
sion in that all P ushpakans belong to the same Gotra, they freely inter-marry. 
Divorce is permitted and a Namputiri Brahmin may be accepted as the second 
husband. In these cases which are very rare, the children born of the second husband 
have the same right to the property of the first as the latter’s own. Ammanaya/- 
7am(the tossing and catching of exquisitely polished metal -balls)nnd Kai katti kka// 
(dancing, with clapping of hands) are the favourite amusements at a Pushpaka 
marriage. Their caste-government is in the hands of the X a m p u t i ri V a i d i k a s. 
For all usual ceremonies they select priests from their own caste. The B r a h m a n i >. 
however, have I /ay atus as their priests and follow the MarumakJcathayam law. 
The period of pollution after death is 10 days as in the case of the I/ayatus and 
the M fit tat us. 

(5) On a k kiy aks : — The word 4 C h a k k i v a r 1 is generally derived from S 1 a gh y a - 
vakkukar (those with eloquent words) and refers to the traditional jfunetion of 
the caste in Malabar society. 

Origin . — According to the G a t i n i r n a y a. the C h a k k i y a r s represent a caste- 
growth of the K a 1 i y u ga. The offence to which the fir*t C h akk i v a r owes his posi - 
tion in society was, it would appear, brought to light after the due performance of 
the Upanayanasamskara. Persons in respect of whom the lapse was detected 
before that spiritualizing ceremony took place became X amp iy firs. Maim 
derives Silt a whose functions are identical with the Malabar Chakkivar from u 
Pratiloma union,* i.e. of a Brahmin wife with a Kshatriya husband. 

Manners , Customs and Ceremonies. — Inheritance is in the female line. The girl* 
either marry into their own castes or enter into the Sa mbiindham form of alliance 
with Xampu tiris. They are called I lib turn mama r. Their jewelry resembles that 
of the Namputiris. TheChakkiyar may choose a wife for Sambandham from 
among the Xampiyars. They are their own priests; but the Brahmins do the 
purification (Pu/iyfiham) of house and person after birth or death ]>ollution. The 
pollution itself lasts for 11 days. The number of times the Gayatri may be 
repeated is ten. 

c A I*ratiloma as opposed to au Anuloma union rs the marriage of a female of a higher caste with the male of a lower 
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chap. xi. Occupation . — The traditional occupation of the Chakkiyars has been, as 

para. 200 . al read v referred to, the recitation of P u r a n i c stories. The accounts of the A v a t a r a s 
have been c msidered the highest form of Scripture of the non- Brail minical classes and 
the early Brahmins utilized the intervals of their A edic rites, i. e . the afternoons, 
for listening to their recitation by castes who could afford the liesure to study and 
narrate them. Special adaptations for this purpose have been composed by writers like 
Na ray ana Blia*7apada generally known as the Bha/^atirippaf, among whose 
works Dutavakva, Panchalis vayamvara, S ubhadraharana and Kaunte- 
y ash/aka are the most popular. In addition to these, standard Sanskrit works like 
I > 1 1 b tj a c h a m p u and M a h a n a t aka are often pressed into the C h a k k i y a r ’ s ser- 
vice. Numerous I pakathas or episodes are brought in by way of illustration, and 
the marvellous flow of words and the telling humour of his utterances keep the audi- 
ence spell-hound. On the U t s a v a m programme of every important temple especially 
in North Travancore, the Chakkiyarkuttu (Chakkiyar’s performance) is an essen- 
tial item. A special building known as Kuttampalam is intended for this pur- 
pose. Here the C ha k kiyar instructs and regales his hearers, antiquely dressed 
and seated on a three-legged stool. He wears a peculiar turban with golden rim 
and silk embossments. A long piece of cloth with coloured edges wrapped around 
the loins in innumerable vertical folds, with an elaborateness of detail difficult to 
describe, is theC h akki y fir’s distinctive apparel. Behind him stands the Nampiyar, 
whose traditional kinship with the Chakkiyar was just referred to, with a big 
drum in front of him called Mi/avu whose bass sound resembles the echo of distant 
thunder. The Nampiyar is indispensable for a Chakkiyarkuttu and sounds his 
mighty instrument, at the beginning, at the end and also during the course of his 
recitation when the Chakkiyar arrives at the middle and end of a Sanskrit verse. 
T he N a n ga y a r, a female of the N a m p i y a r caste, is another indispensable element 
and sits in front of the Chakkiyar with the cymbal in hand which she sounds oc- 
casionally. It is interesting to note that amidst all the boisterous merriment into 
which the audience may be thrown, there is one person who has to sit emotionless 
like a statue. If the N a n ga y a r is moved to a smile, the Iv u tt u must stop, and there 
are cases where in certain temples the Kuttu has thus become a thing of the past. 
The Chakkiyar often makes a feint of representing some of his audience as his 
characters for the scene then under depictment. But he does it in such a genteel 
way that rarely is any offence taken. It is an unwritten canon of C h a k k i v a r k u 1 1 u 
that the performance should stop at once, if any of the audience so treated should 
speak out in answer to the Chakkiyar who, it may be added, would stare at an 
admiring listener and thrust questions on him with such directness and force as to 
need an extraordinary effort to resist a reply. And so realistic is his performance 
that a tragic instance is said to have occurred when, by a cruel irony of fate, his 
superb skill cost a C h a k k i v a r his very life. While he was explaining a portion of the 
M aha bha rata with inimitable theatric effect, a desperate friend of the Panrfa- 
vas rose from his seat in a fit of uncontrollable passion and actually knocked the 
Chakkiyar dead when, in an attitude of unmistakeable, though assumed, heartless- 
ness he as personating Duryodhana inhumanly refused to allow even a pin-point 
of ground to his exiled cousins. This, it is believed, occurred in a private house 
whereafter Kuttu was prohibited except at temples. 

(6) Atikal (literally slaves or servants) :-Tradi tion states that S a m k a r a char y a, 
to t^st the fidelity of certain Brahmins to the established ordinances of caste, went 
to a liquor-shop and drank some stimulants. Not recognizing that the obligations 
from which Adepts like *Samkara were free, were none the less binding on the pro- 
letariat, the Brahmins that accompanied the sage made this an excuse for their 
drinking too. *Samkara is said to have then entered a foundry and swallowed a 
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cup of molten metal and handed another to the Brahmins who had apparently chap. XI. 
made up their minds to do all that may be done by the Ac h a r y a. But they begged PAB.A. 200. 
to differ, apologized to him as Afiya/s or humble servants and accepted social de- 
gradation in expiation of their sinful presumption. They are now the priests in 
temples dedicated to Bhadraka/i and other goddesses that receive offerings oi 
h(paor. They practise sorcery and aid in the exorcising of spirits. I hey have the 
IT pa n a y a n a s a in s k a r a and wear the sacred thread. 1 he Si m a n t a in ceremony is 
not performed. They are to repeat the Gaya tri 10 times ami observe 11 days death - 
pollution. Their own caste-men act as priests. The AOyammamir wear the 
same jewelry as the Xamputiri women, but do not screen themselves by a eadjan 
umbrella when they go out in public, nor are they accompanied by a Xayar maid. 

The Pi/aranmar and the Pa/Zo/i Mussatus are other classes of Ampala- 
vi s i s who perform priestly service at the shrines of fern lie deities like B h a d r a k a / i. 

These three castes, however, neither inter-marry nor inter-dine. 

(7). Nampitis: — Xampi/is are of two classes, the thread- wearing and the 
threalless. The former have their own priests, while the I /ay at us perform the re- 
quired sacerdotal functions for the latter. Their ceremonies are very much like those 
of the Kshatriyas. Tradition connects them with royalty acquired under rather 
uneviable circumstances. They are, therefore, called Tampurans (lords) by tlie 
Xiidras, and also Muppinnu (elder) or Kamuavappa/ (uncle) head of a ma- 
triarchal family. They observe 12 days’ pollution and inherit in the female line. 

Their women are called Mau/alu. The chief man among the Xampi/is is the 
Karanavappa t of Kakka/ in British Malabar, 

(8) Pilappalu: — The Pilappa//i is an interestingcaste almost confined to Tra- 
vancore. There are traditions connecting them with both ends of the scale. One 
says that they were originally Xudras belonging to the Pilappa//i house elevated 
under circumstances whose exact nature does not at present transpire. According to 
the theory of their Brahminical origin, the offence arose thus. In the palmy days 
of the Chempaka,s‘*eri Bail ( Ambahipuzha), the attendant on duty at the time 
was entitled to any offering placed before the Royal presence. When a distant 
ancestor of the Pilappa//is was on duty, a rare fish was laid as an offering before 
the king and the Brahmin attendant in waiting had to accept it and along with it 
d ‘gradation in social status. The word itself has been, in consonance with thh 
theory, derived from Bala Ita/// (forcibly-ejected) — a derivation which may be 
taken to suggest an unmerited punishment. 

The wedding ornament of the Pilappa/Zi woman is the kum pa/at tal i, and 
not the cherutali as in the case of the Xamputiris. Their ear-ornament is tie* 

V a^/achch n //u. They are matriarchal in their inheritance. The period of 
pollution observed is, as with the Brahmins, 10 days. Offerings are made in honour 
of departed ancestors on new-moon days, but no oblations of water (Tarpa mx in ). 

(9) Xampivak: — The term ‘Xampivar’ is applied to four classes of j>eo|>Ie, 

J. The Xampivar proper. 

2. The Tiyari Xampivar or the Tiya//u/>/n. 

8. Xayar Xampiyars, so called from having once been chiefs of territories. 
e.g. the Inivan5//u Xampiyars of Malabar fame, 

4. Pushpaka Xampivar, probably a confusion with Xumpia.^an. 
called also Malake//u (garland-making) Xampiyars or the PiT;ullu//a Xam- 
piyurs, /. e. the Xampiyars who wear the Brahminical thread. 
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chap. XT. (lateral: — The present description relates to the X ampiyars belonging to the 

para. 200. p rsc class. They wear no sabred thread and their women called Xangayars have 
only the Sambandham form of alliance with their own caste-men, Xaniputiris, 
TirumulpiUs and Chakkiyars. The traditional kinship of the Xampiyar 
with the Chftkkiyar lias been referred to already. Xampiyars may sit for 
meals in the same row as the Chakkiyars, but not a Xangayar and an Illd/am- 
ma . as females in all countries are zealously orthodox. If an A g n i h o t r i X a m p u t i r i 
dies in the neighbourhood, the Xangayar has to go to the cremation ground and 
to perform what is called C h a n <1 a 1 a k k ft 1 1 u. In the K ft t\ vu//ain performance, 
the Chakkiyars and the Xangayar have to appear on the stage. The Xanga- 
v ar's wedding ornament is called Po //at tali. The other neck-ornaments are the 
K n t r a m and K u z h a 1. 

(10) Pisiiarati and Aziiati: — These two names are applied to the same 
class of persons, those to the north of Quilon being called Pishara/is and those 
to the south, Azhatisor Tekkan (Southern) Pishara/is. Their general ap* 
pearance resembles that of a X a //uk o / /ai Che//i, but from whom in the matter 
of wealth the Pishara/i is as the poles asunder. 

History: — The origin given in the Kera/olpatti and usually accepted is that 
a Sanyasi elect having allowed the sacred thread and the tuft to be removed as 
preparatory to the entering of the S a nv a s a stage found out the mistake before it was 
quite too late. He was probably alarmed by the prospect of having to lead a 
cheerless life of severe austerities all the remaining years of his life. ThisPishftra 
having under such circumstances chosen to run away (Y> ti) and re-entered worldly 
life, he and his descendants were called P isha ra/is. He is said to have married a 
Y a rival* woman, hence the feeling of mutual kinship evinced even now by these 
two classes. The late Prof. Sundaram Pi 11a i writing in his Early Sovereigns 
of Tntranrore rejects this derivation and traces the Pishara/is to the temple- 
officials of the Buddhistic period. He says, u I would allow again the Buddhis- 
t ic monk, B hat t araka, to go through his slow evolution of B h a t tar aka Thiru- 
vadi, Badara Tiruvadi, B alar a Thiruvadi and Bashar a Thiruvadi 
before 1 identify him with our modern Pisharati, whose puzzling position among 
the Malabar castes, half-monk and half -layman, is far from being accounted by the 
silly and fanciful derivation Pisaharakal pins oti, Pisharakal being more 
mysterious than Pisharodi itself.” As far as we could gather from early and 
medueval Travancore inscriptions, there appears to have once existed an officer called 
Pi/ara Tiruva/i attached to every important temple, the nature of whose duty 
cannot be now ascertained. He received large perquisites and to the Bha//araka 
of Xelliyur extensive paddy -lands were given. If Bha/Zaraka, the Treta 
vuga type of an apostate Brahmin, be the original Pi /fir a, then Pishara 
d/i may be a contraction of Bha //araka Tiruva/i. At the same time it must 
he >aid that the usually accepted derivation is not wholly improbable. 

( 'eremonials : — The P isha ra / is are their own priests. The X amp ft tiri s do 
only the puritication, but do not pour the consecrated water on the body. It is 
thrown over the roof and allowed to trickle down on the persons to he purified, 
who, standing underneath, project their heads beyond the eaves. The Pishara /is 
have no oerenu my at birth ( ( l a t a k a r m a ). Tlie P i s h a ra t i’s Brahmin ancestor hav- 
ing relinquished the thread, he does not wear it now. There is, however, in the place 
of the Upanayanam and Gayatri, an initiation into a Yaishwavite mantra 
r ailed A s h /a k s h a r a. A pot of consecrated water is poured over his head ( Iv a 1 as a m 
ozhikkuka) as a preparatory sacrament. Immediately afterwards the Pishara/i 
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dressed in the Ta//u form (the orthodox religious costume in Malabar which high- chap. xz. 
class Xamputiri Brahmins always wear, and others including Kdiatmas don on PA *, A - 200 
ceremonial occasions) makes a feint of proceeling on a pilgrimage to Benares. Thk. 
of course, corresponds to the termination of the Brahmaeharya stage in the 
man. It is only after this ceremony which is a kind of Samfi vartan a that the 
Pisliara/i is to chew betel-leaves, which along with a few others are taken to he 
luxuries allowed to a dri hast ha, but prohibited to one in the stage of pupilage 
(Yidyarthi or Brahmacha r i). A P isha ras yar — note the similarity in tin- 
ending to the woman of the Yariyar caste, the Yariya.^yar whom the lir-t 
Pishara/i is believed to have married — may enter into wedlock before or after 
puberty. P a wigra liana or the taking of the bride’s right hand in that of the bride- 
groom is the most important portion of the marriage ceremonial. The planting of 
the jasmine shoot is also an indispensable marriage ceremonial. The bride- 
groom himself ties the Tali ( Cherutali) round the neck of the bride. The 
Hdma offering to the sacred fire is made by the bridegroom. In a room appoint- 
ed for the purpose, the bride has to remain all the four days holding in her hand- 
r* mirror given her by the mother. On the fourth day is the consummation. 

The funeral ceremonies are peculiar and resemble those of a SanvAsi. The 
body is placed in a sitting posture and buried in a pit with salt, ashes and sand, to 
the accompaniment of a hymn which says “ May water go with water and may air 
with air,” /. e. “may this body made up of the five elements, may tin* Paneha- 
bhautika *Sarira, resolve into their component parts in nature”. As in the east* of 
a Sanya si who is a (rivanmukta, one liberated from the bondage of the fp-h 
though alive in body, a dead Pishara/i is believed to leave no subtle bodv needing 
to be entertained with any j)o.*t mortem offerings. A few rites are, however, 
performed; but they are more in prayerful memory (witness the ArAdhana NrA- 
dhas of Bralnninical Sanya sis) than in satisfaction of a real want felt bv the 
souls of the departed. On the eleventh day, a ceremony corresponding to the 
Ekoddislita >Sraddha of the Brahmin is performed. A knotted piece of Kien 
grass representing the departed soul is taken to a neighbouring temple when* a 
lighted lamp symbolical of Mahavishnu is worshipped and prayers offered by 
the Brahmin for the absorption of this soul in His divine suk-ranec. This cere- 
mony is repeated at the end of the first year. The asterism of the death i> com- 
memorated every successive year by certain rites. For these and other ceremonial.- 
the priests are taken from their own castes. 

Reli< / ions worship : — The Pishara/is are strict Yaishnn vites and thorite 
performed on the lltli day is a clear symbolic expression of their \ isi sli /ad va i- 
tism, i. e . the re-union of the individual soul in (iod who is the Universal Soul. 

Their names are invariably those of Yishnu or Lakshmi in one of their manv 
manifestations. As already stated, the Yaishnavite Ash/akshara is their 
sacred mantra. The Saivite S Inw/aksha ra is never uttered and in no Naivite 
temple does the PishAra/i hold office. Sarpabali (offering to the snake- 
deity) is offered by the Brahmins on behalf of the Pishara/is in the month 
of Kanni (August-September.) 

Manners and Custom *:- — Inheritance is in the female line, but may be patri- 
archal by special compact. By being joined on to the family of the huA and with 
full civil rights, a Pisharasyar does not lose her right in her own house under the 
matriarchal system. Tf the husband dies, his widow has to remove the T A 1 i. observe* 
pollution and offer oblations. If the wife dies, the widower too has to he under 
pollution for 12 days and make offerings to the departed. 
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chap. xi. The Pish a rati ’ s traditional occupation is to prepare garlands o£ flowers for 

para. 200. \ a is h n a vi tejtemples an<l resembles that of the P uslipakans. The Pishara ti s, 
})eing usually good Sanskrit scholars, are hereditarily employed as tutors in aristo- 
cratic families and are generally known as A. sans or teachers. Xext to Brahmins* 
and Kshatriyas the Muttatu is the only caste from whose hands the P isha- 
/*a/i may accept food. Rarely, therefore, does a Pishara/i dine out. 

The Pishara.syfir’s ornaments for the neck are the PoZZattali and the 
K a tram and Kuzhal. But the ear-ornaments are exactly the same as those of 
the X ay ar s. 

(11) \ art yak — The \ a r i y a r forms an important member of the A m p a 1 a- 

\ as i group, and is found attached to many of the temples in Central and Xorth 
Travancorc. 

Origin : — The origin of this caste has formed the subject of the most varied 
speculation. As many as five distinct derivations are given, all of which except 
one would not connect them with Brahmins at all. But the Brahminic origin is 

o 

what the community accepts. According to it, the term ‘ V ariya r ’ is a corruption 
of ‘ Paca.sava’ the son of a Brahmin duly married to a Xiidra wife. The word 
• Para* a va’ lias been interpreted by Sanskrit Pandits to mean one practically 
(in this case religiously) dead, and to suggest the fact that the Yariyar is no 
Brahman, though the blood of the latter mav flow through his veins and though 
the marriage itself was once recognized as a sacrament. A second origin is from 
Various from which Yariyar is supposed tube a natural corruption meaning 
“ sprung from Yari or water.” It is said that P a rasa ram a created from water 
a class of persons for special service in temples to take the place of Sfidras 
who, as meat-eaters, were not the best for secular duties. Probably the creation 
from water meant only the raising, after a plunge-bath as part of an elaborate 
purification ceremony, of a section of Xayars selected for the purpose. Others 
would take Yariyar as a Yernaeular word, derived from Varuka to sweep. 
In regard to this derivation, two versions have been given, one traceable to the 
fact of the Yariyar s being the sweepers of the inner courtyard of the temple and 
another making them Xayar temple-servants excommunicated for having had to 
remove a piece of hone found inside the precincts, prohab’y dropped from the 
mouth of a bird flying across overhead. A fifth account is what is given in the 
Kera/amahatmya. A young Brahmin girl was once married to an aged man. 
Xot confident in unaided human effort, especially under circumstances such as 
were hers, she devoted a portion of her time every day to preparing garlands for 
the use of the deity at the nearest temple. The pious girl conceived. But the 
over-scrupulous old Brahmin welcomed the little stranger by first getting the 
mother thrown out of caste. Her flower-garlands could no longer be accepted; bur 
nothing daunted, she worked as usual and made a mental offering of the norlands 
she prepared, and, as if by an unseen hand, the garlands became visible on the person 
of the deity. The people were then struck with shame at their unkind treatment 
of the God-blessed innocent, but felt at the same time unprepared to take her back. 
The Yariyar caste was, it is said, constituted accordingly. The child born of this 
woman was brought up by the Azhvanclieri Tamprakka/ and was accom- 
modated in his Pa/ippura (an out-house at the entrance gate). However fanciful 
these derivations appear, one who enters into the condition of society at the time 
and the high level of religiousness, absolute and conventional, which was attained 
by some, would perhaps hesitate before he reject- any as primarily and wholly 
Sihsurfl, 
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Sub-divisions : — The Yariyars are commonly divided into eight classes. chap. xx. 

1. The Ona//ukara Yariyar. 

2. The Tekkumkur Yariyar. 

3. The Y a / a k k u m k u r Yariyar. 

4 . The 1 1 a y e t a 1 1 u n a / Ya riyar. 

The first four classes are based on territorial distribution and represent the 
four principalities north of Yen A /, extending from E/a va in the south to nearly 
Parur in the north. IZaye/attnnA/ under the Ivottarakara Raja, 0«A/ under the 
Kavankulam Raja, Tekkumkur under the Tekkumkur Raja at C'hanganacherv, 
and Ya/akkumkiir under the Ya/akkumkur Raja near Ettumanur. The Raja 
of Oj[;h or On A//ukara, being the most puissant, the Yariyars who were his 
subjects naturally became recognized as the highest among their class. 

In the light of the tradition connecting the first female progenitor of the 
Y a r i v a r caste with the P a / i pp u r a of the Azhvaneln'ry Tamprakka/, 
the name Pa/ippura Yariyar may quite correctly be applied to the whole com- 
munity of Yariyars. But in practice the Yariyar attendants of the Azhvan- 
ehery Tamprakka/s alone are called by that name. Even to-day a Pa/ippura 
YAriyar walks in front of the TamprakkaZ as his trusted orderly. These 
Yarivars employ their own priests and do not mix even with the 0»A//ukara 
V Ariyars. 

The A/atinni and the A/atinnata sub-divisions have been accounted for 
bv the following tradition. The NAyar Chieftain of KavaZappAra, while travelling, 
met a group of Yariyars and mistaking them for Brahmins alighted from his 
palanquin to do them the usual obeisance. He soon found out his mistake and by- 
way of unreasoning revenge forced them to eat the cakes (A/a) they had with them, 
in the presence of himself and his palanquin bearers. The descendants of tho=e 
that bad to undergo social degradation by so eating became A/atinni Yariyars 
(Yariyars that ate the cake) and the descendants of those who ran away and suc- 
cessfully evaded the eating in this heterodox fashion came to be designated A/a- 
tinnata Yariyars. 

Manners and Customs : — The Yariyars along with the Pushpakans and 
Pishara/is are, by Parasurama’s appointment as it were, the three garland- 
making castes of the Malabar temples, the Kurukka/s in South Tarvancore being 
the fourth. The technical name of the Variyar’s office is Kazhakam (from 
Kazliukuka, to cleanse) of which there are two kinds, the MAlake//u Kazha- 
kam (garland-making service) and the TaZ/kkazliakain (sweeping service). 

The scope of the Yariyar as a sort of general assistant to the Bralnninical priest 
is so varied and extensive that the term ‘Kazhakam’ seems undoubtedly a 
misnomer. Some of the Yariyars are skilled in astrology and most of them are 
learned in Sanskrit, and, like the Pishara/is, often invited to teach in the families 
of Malabar noblemen. 

The house of a Yariyar, like that of the Ainpalava sis, has no special name 
and is simply called YArivam. If there be more than one, they arc distinguished 
by tbe names of Ya/akkevar iyam (Northern Yariyaui) and TekkcvAriyam 
(Southern YAriyam). They resemble the Pishara/is in many respects. But they 
are strict Saivites, Siilapani Yariyar being one of the commonest names, just as 
the Pishara/is are devoted adherents of Yishnu. In the place of the Kalasam 
Ozhikkuka purification that the Pishara/i goes through before his initiation 
into the Ash/aksharamantr a, the V A riyar has a ceremony called Nivadiksha. 


5. The A / a t i n n i Yariyar. 
fi. The A/atinnata Yariyar. 

7. The Pa/ippura Yariyar. 

8. The Chelayil Ku/iva YAriyar. 


PARA. 200. 
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chap. xi. Dressed iu the orthodox Brahininic.il style and decorated with the Naivite marks 
para. 200. of Vibhuti (holy ashes) and Rudraksham, the Varlyar goes like a Brahma- 
churi for Bh iksha (alms) on which the pupil had to live under the ancient system, 
and walks seven steps in a northerly direction as a symbol of Kasiyatra nr 
journey to Benares ft >r post-graduate study. This terminates his 1> r a h m a c h a r y a 
stage and makes him thenceforth a ft r /hast. ha. 

The Yii rival's with the exception of the Ona/^ukar a sub-division are all 
matriarchal in their system of inheritance. There arc two distinct types of marriage 
in vogue among the latter: — (a) Ke//ukalyanam like that of the Xayars where 
the marriage is a mere ceremony, and (b) Ku/ivaikkal (settling in life) which 
confers full civil rights on the wedded wife and her issue. The latter form comes 
in very conveniently whenever a family tends to become extinct, and is also resort- 
ed to when the female members are few. In these cases the newly arrived wile 
has the same rights in the family as if she were a born member. Pollution is 
generally for 12 days. 

A Yariyar performs the 6 # riddha for his parents and his maternal uncle. 
The offerings are addressed to his deceased ancestor as the servant of S iva, and 
member of the Gdtra of Kailasa (the residence of >Siva) — Kailasa Gotrotbha- 
v a y a N i y a d a s a y a . 

The Yariyar, it may be added, is referred to in the Keralolpatti as 
Kailasavasi or dweller in mount Kailasa. This only indicates his devotion to 
Niva. To the I/ayatu, his sometime priest, the Yariyar is a hated foe. The 
former will not even drink from a well situated in the house of the latter. 

(12) Xattupattaxs AND (13) Tiyattunxis: — T i y a ft u n n\ s or Agnita/?- 
davas as they have been called in Sanskrit, have their own traditional origin. 
Frightened at the dreadful sight of Bhadraka/i fresh from her bloody encounters 
with Darikasura, Niva asked one of his attendant spirits to appease her by propi- 
tiatory hymns. The Tiyiittunnis are believed to be descended from this spirit and 
lienee their traditional occupation. 

Manners awl Customs : — The inheritance of the X u//upa//ans is in the female 
line. Their priests are their own caste-men. It appears that this position was 
once held by the I/ayatus. The women do not wear brass bangles imr are they 
like the Xamputiri ladies to be accompanied by Xayar maids when they go out. 
But the Cherutali is their wedding ornament. These called also Vatt&runnis 
may recite the Dayatri ten times. The purification ceremony for the caste is done 
by the Xamputiris and not by their own caste-priests as among the Pushpakan 
V nni*. 

The Tiya//uwwis resemble the Puf/anunds in so many respects that they 
have been treated under one sub-group. But there are at the same time certain 
marked differences inclining the Tiva/fuj/ni more on the Brahminieal side. They 
are mostly patriarchal by inheritance and like the Brahmanis and Pushpakans 
observe pollution for only 10 days. The agreement between them and the 
Pushpakans in certain essential points suggests that they were originally the 
same as the latter and that their present inferiority is due to their having accepted 
menial service in temples where the I/ayatus officiate as priests. Their houses 
are known only as YD us. In the temple of Bhadraka/i and in Brahmin and 
K shatriya houses, the Tiyattuw/iis dressed in their characteristic garb perform 
a kind of action-song in praise of the Goddess, with a view to remove the effects 
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of tbe evil eye and sundry other ills, the belief in which is particularly strong with chap. xi. 
the people of Kera/a. para. 200 . 

(14). Kurckkal. — The Ivurukka/s are very probably of Tamil origin, hav- 
ing been originally brought down from the Tamil country for the purposes of temple- 
service. Their customs and manners bear out this view. The Variyars who are 
the recognized temple-servants of Malabar, are not indigenous to Ve«a/ and the 
relations that must have been frequently strained between the V e n a t and the On at 
Rajas, where alone the Yariyars were found, must have raised a necessity for 
importation. Further, tlie Ivblattu nu/ family which is the parent-stock of the 
Travancore Royal House have had differences with the Namputiri Rralnnins of 
the Perinchellur Gramam and the Yariyars, at least one large section of them, 
being the hereditary servants of the Azhvanchery Tamprakka/ were not readily 
available for service in Travancore temples. The men imported had already been 
priests at the non-Bralnninical temples, such as at Manftukkiil in South Travan- 
core. In the Kera/blpatti, Ivu?-ukka/s are referred to as Chilampantis and 
Afiyars or hereditary servants at the shrine of Sri Patmanabha Svfuni, 

Manners and Customs : — The dress and ornaments of theKurukka/s are very 
much like those of the Namphtiri Brahmins. The women wear the Cherutali 
round their necks, and Chu/lu in the lobes of their ears. Tattooing is in 'U’cat 
favour and the line of inheritance is maternal. The house of a K u r u k k a / is called 
by the same name as that of a iSudra /. e. Vi/u. The Kurukka/s have priests 
among themselves. Their caste-government is in the hands of the eight trustees, 
called the Y ogakkar, o£ Sri Patmanabha Sva mi’s temple. The Tiru 0/?am 
day in the month of Chingam is to them, as to the East Coast Brahmins and allied 
castes, an important religious festival called Upakarma. But the ceremonial at 
a Kurukka/’s Upakarma is not apparently much more than the renewal of 
the Upavita (Sacred thread). 

A curious account of the circumstances connected with their change into the 
Marumakkathftyam from their original Makkathaymn system is current as tradition 
and may perhaps be referred to. 

The Tara/?anallur Rampiirippal is the Tantri or the chief ecclesiasti- 
cal functionary of Sri Patmanabha’s temple at Trivandrum. One of the temple 
Y ogakkar, wishing to secure this office for himself and his family, prevailed upon 
the KurukkaZ, whose business it was to convey the formal intimation about the 
dates of temple festivals to the Tara n a nail u r N a m p u r i p p a t living several miles 
from Trivandrum, to deliver it at such a time as would make it impossible for him 
to reach Trivandrum, in time for the occasion. Tlie Tantri’s absence from hi> 
duty on the appointed day would, the Pd^i is said to have calculated, so displease 
the Maharaja as to lead to a vacancy in the office in question. All these plans 
were duly carried out, blit not with the desired result. The Xampiir ippaUs phe- 
nomenal piety towards Yighnesvara helped him to tide over all obstacles and 
enabled him to cover the whole journey in a single night. But the Kurukka/ 
was cursed for having thus colluded in an unworthy act, and the supposed con- 
version of the old Makkathayam into Marumakkathayam , tradition connects with 
this curse. But judging from the way in which the system of inheritance in an 
immigrating community lias changed by long residence into that of the country 
into which they have so immigrated, all this explanation may not be cpiite neces- 
sary- From a copper- plate document which, however, is not forthcoming, the 
change, it would seem, was as recent as 907 M. E. (1732 A. D.) 
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chap, xi* Ceremonials : — For the X umaka rajzaand A nnaprasana there are no special 

para. 201. mantras to he recited. Every thing is clone hy the family priest. The clay pre- 
\iou< to the V pa nay ana, die family priest performs the pu/iyaha and ties the 
p rati sara string round hi* right wrist. On the second day is the tonsure. On 
the third day, the sacred thread is worn and the Gayatri hymn is first recited. 
For four days from the third day, the Samidadliana or worship of the sacred fire is 
observed. Ten GAyatris may be recited each time. The marriage ceremony or 
rather the Ta like//u of the girl is performed between the ages of <S and 12. Before the 
auspicious moment arrives, the B r A h in a n i is called to sing her songs. If the person 
who ties the Tali happens to live with her as husband and continues to do so till he 
dies, her sons observe pollution and make funeral offerings. When a Kurukka/ 
girl attains puberty, there is exhibited all the gaiety and merriment, often of a rough 
unedifving kind, found among Tamil Brahmins. Xo Pumsavana or Simanta 
i > ol >*cr vcd, but i n i ts place the p u / i k u ti ceremony of the X a y a r caste is celebrated, 
Xcither at the tonsure nor at the funeral ceremonies is the assistance of the M&ran 
required. This, it may he remarked, is a notable point of distinction from the 
indigenous high-castes of Malabar. Pollution is observed for 12 [days. (Jn the 
loth dav they undergo a pu/zyaha ceremony at the hands of their own caste- 
men. 


(15) Poti val. — The Potuva /, though recognized as a class of Ampalavasis, 
resembles the Xayar in several respects. Whether they were really Xayars at 
any time cannot he stated. The term PotuvAT is applied to two classes of people 
having wide social differences, /. e. 51 al appot u vA /s (makers of garlands) and 
C he>z /appotu va/s (drummers). At I ringalakkofa, it is a Potuva? that ha* 
to *Iuivc the Tachchu/aya Kaimma/.* 

The word Potuva/ means a common person or general servant and indicates, 
the mbeellaneous nature of temple-duties that a member of that caste has to 
do. Their pollution period, as in the case of the Pa^aru/nzis, extends over 13. 
days. The women are called Potuvii/timar or Potuva/achchimar. The term 
'Potuva/’ as indicating this caste should not be confounded with AkappotuvA? 
which i* a synonym for Muttatus. 

The total strength of the several castes included under the generic name 
" A m pal a vA si’ is 6,853 of whom 219 persons have returned themselves simply as 
Ampalavasi. The Variyars (2,495) are the most numerous and are found mostly 
in the Taluks of Kottayam, Kunnatnad and Kartikapalli. The next in importance 
are the Pushpakans who number in all 19122 persons r the Shertallay Taluk 
alone returning a third. The Kurukka/s and the Xampiyars come next and 
numl>er 951 and 570 respectively. The other castes are below 500. Almost all 
the Ampalavasis are found in Central and Xorth Travancore, the Southern 
Taluk* containing very few of them. In 1891, their number was 7,469. They 
included the Muttatus (516) who have now been classed separately. Deducting 
the*e, there were 6,955 Ampalava*is at the last Census against 6,853. 

201. The origin of the name i* doubtful. In Sanskrit Ambashf/ian mean* 

Ampattan mahout and not a barber. The barbers of Central 

a11 d Xorth Travancore prefer to be known by the 
name of Kshaurakas, while only in South Travancore is the term, Ampaf/an, 
in vogue. The members of familie* from which persons are selected to shave kings 

An di-n;t.ir\ comparable to tnc Mahant .it Tirupp.iti ha\in<* supreme control over the Ku/alniamkkam shrine 

at I»in-4.'ilakko/a m the Cochin State He .s by birth a Xayar ot the Kunippu sub-dmsum raised to the sacerdotal dignity 
and social pm ilexes of a P.rahmm San\.V*i b\ means of an elaborate puntication-ceremonv known .as Avamdhana. lh* 
K animal is nominated tn the Maharajah* of Tia\ano>re whom lie represents at the temple of which he is m charge 
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or nobles call themselves A i/akkit talavans or chieftains among’ barbers. A ai- 
dy an is a honorific suffix with Kshaurakas. Some of them are real Yaidyas 
(doctors) and their women are traditional accoucheurs. 

In Pattanapuram there is a das’- of Malayalam-speaking barbers known as 
Pula ns. They are of Tamil origin and their dress and ornaments reveal their 
kinship with the Tamil barbers. 

Sub-divisions : — All the Kshaurakas may be divided into three classes, 
namely, Malayalam- speaking Ampa/hns who follow the }faLl'athayam law of 
inheritance, (2) Malayalam-speaking Aiii]>a//ans who follow the Marum ilka- 
thayam law of inheritance and (3) Tamil-speaking barbers who in many localities 
have merged into the Malayalam sub-division and exhibit, a* in the case of the 
P u Ians, their recent origin from the Tamils, only by the dress and ornaments of their 
women. Besides these, there are numerous local varieties. Even within the limits 
of a single town, Trivandrum, there are four such sections, the Chala Yazhi, 
the Attungal Yazhi, the Peruntanni Yazhi, etc. They neither inter- 
marry nor inter-dine. 

Manners and Customs : — The Ampa//ans worshij) Man train u rt i, Ml/un 
andYakshias their tutelary divinities. In their dress, ornaments and festivals 
they do not differ from the Malava/a Nudras, of whom according to the Kera- 
/olpatti, they form one of the lowest sub-divisions. The niece is the rightful wife 
of the son and the daughter that of the nephew. The marriage itself hists for four 
days and resembles that of tlie X avars in all its details. Among the Makkatha- 
yam Ampa//ans, he who ties the Tali is the recognized husband. But among 
the Marnmaihathayam Ampa^ans this can only ha if, at tin* time of Talike/Zu, 
the wedding dress and ornaments have been purchased by him. In any east*, 
the Tali has to be removed as soon as the Fall-tier dies, and tin* widow has to 
observe pollution. Among the Am pa ffa 11 s fraternal polyandry seems to he com- 
mon. There is a curious ceremony observed by Ampa^/ans when a member of 
their community dies. After the cremation a rope is held by two of the relations 
between the cremated body and the Ivarta* and is cut into two as if to indicate 
that all connection between the Kartsi and the deceased has eciised. This is 
called Bandham Aruppu (severing of connection). Death-pollution lasts for 1<> 
days. Some sections of the Ainpa//an caste who live in the Todupuzlui Taluk 
bury their dead. 

There are 1 7,432 Am pa / /an s in Travancore. of whom !>,1 1 9 live in the 'Western 
division and 8,333 in the Eastern. As the barber is indispensable everywhere, 
these men are to he found in all the Taluks of the State. In Trivandrum and Xey- 
yattinkara they aggregate over 1,000, while in Paruranl Todupuzha, their number 
is less than 200, The Ampa//ans form *6 per cent, of the total population of th" 
State. At the 1801 Census, their number was 10,130. 

202. The Aris (contraction of Arya) or Dutans a^ they are called form a 

small but interesting community confined to a village* 
in the Tovala Taluk and have to be carefully distin- 
guished from the Ari of the Canarcse Districts. By traditional occupation they arc 
the Ampalavasis of the Saivite temple of DarxanamkOppu. They are striet 
vegetarians, wear tlie Brahminical thread, perform all the Ihuhminical ceremonies 
under the guidance of Brahmin priest* and claim a position espial to that of the 
Aryappat/ars. But they are not allowed todine with the Brahmin> or to enter the 

Llut-t mourner ,nul pern inner oi the tuner.il eercmouit-. 


CHAP. XX. 
PAHA. 202. 
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M a n th \ pa in front of the Garbhagr/ha, the inner sanctuary of a Hindu shrine. 
Their dress and ornaments are like those of the Tamil Brahmins, and their language 
is Tamil. Their period of pollution, however, is as long as lo days. The total 
number of Aris in Travancore is 41. 

203. The term Aryappa^ar means superior Brahmins. But the actual 

position in society is not quite that. At Rames- 
yappat v a r a m which may be considered the seat of Aryap- 

pa tfar s, their present status seems to be actually inferior, due probably, it is believed, 
to their unhesitating acceptance of gifts from Madras and to their open as- 
sumption of their priestly charge. Though at present a small body in Malabar, 
they seem to have once flourished in considerable numbers. In the case of large 
exogamous but high-caste communities like the Ivshatrivas of Malabar, Brahmin hus- 
bands were naturally in great requisition, and when, owing to their high spiritual 
ideals, the Brahmins of Malabar were either G r/hastkas or Snatakas(bachelor San- 
ya si ns dedicating their life to study and to the performance of orthodox rites), the 
supply was probably unequal to the demand. The scarcity was presumably added 
to, when the differences between the KolattuniU llayal family and the Brahmins of 
the P e r i n c h e 1 1 u r G r am a m became so pronounced as to necessitate the importing 
of Cauarese Brahmins and Tulu Brahmins for priestly service at their homes and 
temples. The first immigration of Brahmins from the East Coast called AryappaZ- 
/ars into Malabar appears to have been under the circumstances above detailed and at 
the instance of the Rajas of Cranganore (Ko/ungallur) .With the gradual lowering 
of the Bnihminical ideal throughout the Indian Peninsula and with the increasing 
keenness of the struggle for physical existence, the Nam put iris entered or re- 
entered the field, we cannot say, and ousted the Aryappa/fars first from con- 
sortship and latterly even from the ceremony of Tali-tying in families that could 
pav a Namputiri. The Aryappa//ar has, in his turn, trespassed into the ranks 
of the N Avars and has begun to undertake the religious rite of marriage, i. e. Tali- 
tving in aristocratic families among them. There are only two families now in all 
Travancore and they live in the Karunagapalli Taluk. Malayalam is their house- 
hold tongue, and in dress and in personal habits they are indistinguishable from 
Mai ayala Brahmins. Tiie males marry into as high a class of Brahmins as they 
could get in Malabar, which is not generally higher than that of the Po^i. The 

l woman thus married, gets rather low in rank on account of this alliance. The 
caste inferiority of this community is, of course, derived from their formal connexion 
with religious ceremonies relating to non-Braliminical castes and would have been 
infinitely more pronounced if they had originally been a Malabar caste and if the 
influences to which the Am pa lava si and other quasi -Brahminical castes are due, 
had then been in operation. The daughter of an AryappaZZar, though a Mala- 
vala Brahmin woman, cannot be disposed of to a Brahminical caste in Malabar 
She ift taken to the Tinnevelly or Madura District and married into the regular 
Aryapp at lav family according to the rites of the latter. The girTs dress is 
changed into the Tamil form on the eve of her marriage. The Aryappa^ar in 
Malabar follows the KeraZa system for his own rites and ceremonies and recognizes 
tne Xamputiri Yaidikas as the guides and referees in all matters of caste^ 
government. 

47 persons have been returned as AryappaZ/ars. But 36 of them are from 
tiie Tovala Taluq and are evidently Aris or Dutans, AryappaZZars strictly 
N>called being only 11 in number. 

The class of Brahmins known as Pattattiyars found in the Todupuzha 
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Taluk are allied to Aryappa^ars. The circumstances connected with them will c saf. xi. 
he mentioned under that head, pAEA - 204 


204. The Kammaiars or artisans are known under five classes distinguished 

by the materials in which they ply their art. They 
are: 


Aeari. 


1. Marappanikkan 

(worker in wood ) generally known as A.sflri. 

2. Kalian or Kallasari 

(worker in Kallu or stone . ) 

3. Mu sari 

(Brazier and Copper-smith.) 

4. Ta^/an 

(worker in gold.) 

5. Kollan 

(Iron- worker.) 

To these five divisions, the (} ati nirwaya and the Eera/a viseshama ha t my a 
add a sixth class, viz., Tachchans or irchakkollai > whose work is to fell tree? 
and saw timber. 


All these six are not re/dlv different castes but only one, whose members, following 
diverse occupations and having developed certain internal (iifien in. , have been assign- 
ed varying positions by society. Unlike the Tamil K am mu hirs, they are a polluting 
caste in Malabar. If found with their working t >oU they are not. so objectionable. Un- 
der the prevalent forms ofcaste-corr ipUon, reasons often frivolous p r ^ent therm ‘Ives 
when one caste has to be looke 1 up an . s pr >fane. If a SC d r a is conside *ec as J :ss 
holy than an Ampalavusi, his meit-e^ting hahPs furnish th ‘reason. The liqnor- 
)>roducing castes and t> a umcli greater extort the cow-eating castes hav them Just 
grounds for being distanced when viewed from the stand-point of Hindu orthodoxy. 
But in regard to those that w >rl: at wo >d, stone, or metal, a similar ground for 
social ostracism cannot be advance l except on the a^sumpion that there U life in 
every created thing, and that he who cuts, carves, and hammers i> a grave type -f a 
sinner. However justifiable such an assumption miv be from the stun Up >int of 
occult pantheism, it is too subtle to be mi le the basis of a sociil rule of this kind. 
At a time when indents on Bir ninghim for even a nail were uokn nv:i, n ) black- 
smith had time to m jve out of his s nithy ; an 1 un Ur th 3 stimul as of the responsibi- 
lity that every caste felt in seeing that every other did the work as-’gned to it 
with zealous attention, the artizans or the industrial class?-, on whom alone, as in 
Europe m countries now, the position of a nation can depm 1, h i 1 to be looked upon 
as Patita or fallen, not deserving even to be approache 1 if th y were found out- 
side their workshops. To be seBn with the working tools in hand wis then gradually 
allowed for. But that an artizm in a society where, by a julicious division of 
labour, a separate trading cia-’s or YuLsyas — whose practical extinction marks the low- 
water mark of India’s con liti m — existe 1 to save the worker the tinm required even 
for going about vending the prolucts of his labour, shoal 1 be met v, th outside his 
work-house, was a social offence unler the uniquely astute svs^un of ancient 
<?conomics. And just as in Malabar, the caste-exclusiveness, 1 > y which is really meant 
occupttionul exclusiveness, is found more pronounce 1 than in orh m parts of India, 
the relative position of the Malayala KammuZars is far lower thin t int of the 
Tamils. TheseTamil Kamm i/ars were, probably Ibr the in 1 istr/they r ;pr rented, 
honored, invested with the Brahminical thread and treated ahnist on a par wha tine 
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c«ap. xi. Brahmins, as physical wants, though conventional! y lower, were considered to be more 
PiaA * 20i - irresistible than the mental and spiritual. They were derived by genealogists from a 
Brahmin named V is vakar ma, and it is not unlikely that the *first systematic teach- 
ing came from the Brahmin community. But under the old-world patriarchal system 
of Malabar, the chastising rod was mare freely resorted to and fear of punishment 
made to stand in place of love of rewaiu, as a means towards the maintenance of 
industrial order. 

The Kamma/ars are known by the generic name of Panikkans, meaning 
workers, the chief or trie engineers among them being called Kanakkans or 
M u 1 1 a s a r i s, i.e. those who ktiuw the K a n akk u or the rules and calculating formulae. 
"With the advance of foreign nomenclature into all domains of personal and public 
life and its recognition as being more classical than the indigenous, these names are 
giving place to terms such as maistrjf which is regarded as a mere honorific mode of 
address than lvanakkan or even Mat tu sari. 


History of the caste in Travancore, — Epi graphic records point to the existence 
of five classes of Kamma/ars in Malabar in ihe beginning of the 9th century. The 
Syrian Chrbninn grant a ready referred to in the body of the Report speaks of Aim- 
vazhi Kamma/ars. The tradition is that on being pressed by a Perumut (Dele- 
gate-Iving of the Brahmin land of K era/a) to marry into the washerman-caste, the 
lv amma/ars left the country in a body for Ceylon after having, by a special arrange- 
ment in the structure of the marriage-shad, entrapped into death a large number 
of that obnoxious community that had then a^cmbled. Though invited at various 
times by the subsequent Peruma/u, they would not return from the land of their 
exile. The king of t lie I/diavas who then inhabited Ctvlon was then requested as 
an a *t of intern itional courtesy to send over a few Karamu/az s in charge of »ome 
of the Ceylonese men. This request way of course, complied with, and the practice 
that obtains even to this day of Malayala Kamma/ars receiving at their marriages 
presents from the l/.havas whose status is not now higher than that of Kammbhry 
and even dining with them, are taken to be evidences of tins traditional relation 
betw T een the t>\o coinuruiitLs. 


These MnlajVa K a m m a / are should not, however, be confused with the natura- 
lized Malavakanio'peaking Kammil/ars of the other coa-t. There are many of this 
class. But as they are not indigenous * > this cca^t, no reference is made to them 
in tins note. But a tendency to externa 1 Brahminization that is recently showing 
itself among some of them who abound in the northern Taluks of Tiavaneore may 
be mentioned. At Tr/kkariyur in the Muvattupuzha Taluk where it is said Para- 
ni/’iimit was last seen by mortal eye, the writer wa> interested to see Kamma/ara 
having the identical dress and jewelry of Tamil Brahmins of the Smarta persuasion. 


J fatuiers, customs and ceremonials . — The manmr* and customs are almoct the 
same for all the five K amma/a classes. Their jewelry is like that of the Kayar» 
from whom they are distinguished by their not wearing the nosc-omamenrs.M n kk u tt i 
and O'aattu. Tattooing, once very coinnon, is going into disuse. The Malaya/a 
K a m in vJ ar s, unlike ihe Tamils, ere not a thread- wearing class, buc do sometimes put 
on a threat when they work in temples or at images. They worship Iva/i, Mu fan 
and other di\inities and offer animal sacrifices. They have special festivities in the 
month of Kartikai. The ca^te known a^ Vilkuruppu whose function was to make 
bows and arrows for purposes of war, but who have now the mere ceremonials of 
making and presenting a few of these articles on the On am days, are the recognized 
priests of the Kamma/ars. But this caste, like every other distinctive unit of ancient 
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social polity, is getting obliterate-'], «:r! In fever-.:! 
train their own caste-men to th.cr r>rie-v! 






CHAP- XI. 

PAHA. 205. 


They have the Talike/fu cerm.nnv before a p\rl atur-os pnbrrv. hut t h i" i* 
cancelled by a ceremony equally formal c:il ! el Yuzhippu by which all <•*, nnectmn 
lx? tween the tali-tier and the i>*irl is extinguished. r l Is ir wedding ornament is ex- 
actly the same as that of the lzha vas and is known :>- the Minnu (that whieh 
shines). The inarri nre cerem mas las; for only two dav-. Their sv. run of in- 
heritance is and i> no* known to have been otherwise. 


It is naturally ‘’nn^idored curious that anions a Miill'iilmijam cornM'unit\, 
iraternal polyandry should have been the rule till iateK. “The custom." siv" 
Mateer *Y>fone woman ha\ my several husband'' is snmrffincs pcartis-e 1 be c irpcnici>, 
stone-masons and individual of other cartes. Several brothers living tom* her are 
unable to support a single wife tor rvli and take on * who redder widi them all. 
The children are reel:oned to bel >ny to each brother in siirc.^jon in the order of 
seniority/’ But thin after all. admit" of ex pi matin:*. If only the Mu n* tinU, ifh't- 
vam system of inheytanc e \< t tken, as it should be. a< a necesv»r\ institution in a 
society living in trunnions time*, and ainon^r a eommuuitv whose md* mmuber" 
had duties and risks which would not ordinarily permit of the htmilv 1 >► d 1 |n*»’- 
}>etuated solely through the male line, an 1 not imPo/ny a iv paternal uncertain- 
ty as some theorists would have it. and if polvandr, which is much more recent 
than the Mannnnlktithij/am system of inheritance i> ivc >a*ni/cd to 1 c the deplor- 
able result of indigence, individual and national, and not of ^e\. d h< uialk\, then* 
is no difficulty in understanding:* h >w a MalltdJnumtn community or* be p »lvan- 
drous. Further. the manner- of the KammA/ur" haul a neyatixe support r> tie* 
origin just indicated of the M<tr ,i m'dhtfh't}j<nn k "Y"tcm of* inheritance even amone 
the Nava rs. The work of the Kannna/ars was witlun doors and at home. not 
even in a larire factory where power-appliances nuv lend an i lenient of rbk. for 
which reason thev found it quin* possible to keep up li-nuyc in the paternal lbu* 
whiedi the fisfhtinj** Xavars could not possibly do. And the fact that the M<t r u- 
mikl'ith'Vfam system was orlbnel only for t:«* 1 kshatriya- and tor t he iln'hthie 
races and not for the religious and the industrial cl.t- -es. dc"cr\<" t < \v* spccialh 
note<l in this connection. 

The KammAlars bury their *Pad. But the Ka//akknu" and t vui Pa/nk- 
kans who mav die at a revered old air* 1 are cremated. Their p >ilufion-peri"d i" 
1 C) days. 

The total number of KhunmA/ars in Tnivanwore. ineluditm the NilpasA/ h" 
and Ch em pu s. in addition to the 7> >ub-di\ i>ion" above enum Tan-d amount" n> 
1 lR.lfiO. Of these, a*- manv ^»s ozkbf/) mv AsAeP: Kollaii": 

18,(593 Ta //ans ; (5,937) Kn d AsA / i> and 3/9 s l Kanuaii". 1 3,Nu7> p^r>ons have 
been returned simply as KammA/ars. O.lier art ism cartes who ma\ he said to 
come under the jrcivTul ckrs of Kamma/ar- ar'* rhe < ' h A\ a k k u ru p pu (77). 
VTi/a n (-Pin). U ra v A1 a n : lot \ and Vi ] k i; r u p n u ( 9 I 7> A 1 h % *a Uy speak in^r. then - 
fore, the strength of the K a :m. lA/a r ' in Tmviucore m;»\ ] p u down <i> 1 Pk7fS 
as against lOo.olS in Iffi.M when it h, Oread ti * Toh.r’." an ! Kb..' i ; «e aI>o. The 
general increase in the t »lal pq)’i]a r ii*M j»r<*ba l !y ceniv for the d* \ *eu<\*. 


r,i' a!>o. 


^05. The DA si". Dc va d A " i ". D-* \ a ra / i A r " or !)« (".ana in - ot 

it ) 1 ) in liycnoMs. Ih’av.uaona acre female servant". 

35 .. liiAri i ti i i 

halt lamd and hot M oavali. art jeheu to tin* >o,u,i 
Travancore temple" note 1 on the iiv*\t pay* and now fa " r dwoudiiny* in nunibta’". 
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It is not known whether the Travail core Oasis locally known as Kudkkars 

and officially referred teas A / u in - 
patrams have any connection with 
their analogues on the other coast* 
In tlie Agastisvaram Taluk the Da si 
families who hold hereditary rights 
iii temples are said to belong to the 
l > a. d a m a n g a 1 a m sub-division of 
the Nayars, the section that fur- 
nish the corresponding' servants for 

l C 

temple at Trivandrum. 


TOY ALA. 

r>£ h xk krti 
Tii upi>atU uum. 

Dar'iir.iimk.tppu 

KALKULA V. 

KAra/a]>ti> ;uu 
/iM: ins v.lnn Ko’1. 

Ni!akai>^ /aWtlmi Koil. 
WAinahu. 

S !• i Putina n a 1) ha.' va m i 


AG A ST.' i 

Naoliin 'ir.-'.i. 
C.ipo C'mi'jrhi. 
Parakkai. 

Xasforc o‘l. 
V:tf*vNva “*m. 
Krlahi'&n KoA. 
Mali-uVvar Koil 
rzhak.t.nm. 
Ala/'unkur. 


In their occupations, dro^s and ornaments, the Kiuhkkars do not differ from 
the Oasis of the other coast. At home, however, thev wear the Xanjinad Nayar 
dre>s and jew eh v. Tattooing is done on a very elaborate scale. Their line of 
inheritance is mairiarchal. 

Marri.-ttfc ceremonial : — Marriage in the cose of a Devara/ia/ in its original 
import is a renunciation of ordinary family life and a c Restoration to the service ol 
fJod. With a lady-nurse at a Hospital, or a sister at a ConvenK a Devadasi at a 
Hi ndu shrine, such a< she ]>'. Aahly was in tlie eirlv ages of Hindu spirituality, 
would have claimed favourable comparison. In the ceremonial of the dedication- 
marriage of the Dash elements are not wanting whEU indicate a past quite the- 
re \ erse of disreputable. 

The girl to be married is generally from G to S year.-) in age. Tlie bridegroom 
is the presiding deity of the local temple. Tlie ceremony is done at liis house. 
The expenses of the celebration are supposed to he partly paid from his funds. To 
instance the practice at the »Suchindram tempV. a Yoga or meeting of the chief 
functionaries of the tomph? arrmge* the pivUmhv'rie-. The girl to he wedded bathe* 
and goes to the temple wiih two pieces of cl orb, a tali, betel, areca-nut. &c. These 
are placed bv the priest at tlie feet of the image. The girl >its with the face toward* 
the. deity. The prie kindle- the Micro l fire and goes through all tlie rituals of 
the T i r ukkaly luiam festival. He then initkri ' the bride in f o the Panclui kshara 
mantra, if in a Ahiiva temple and tin* Ash /A - shara, if in a Yuishnava temple. 
On behalf of the divin • bridegroom, hep:* 4 * on? of ihet.vo cloths she ha* 
bn 'Ugh t as offering and ties the Ta 1 i around her neck, ddie practice, how old it is not 
possible to sw, is then to take h?r to her h >u • where the usual marriage festivities 
are celebrate! for fnr days. As in Brahminicd marriages, tlie Xalunku ceremony. 
i.e. the rolling of a '*ocoanut by the 1 ride to tlie bridegroom and vice vera-t a number 
of tiers to bo acoo*npinimmt of music, is gone through, the tempi 1 pYest playing' 
the hri le n* > > of ; pir 1 . Then * ‘forth she beconr s the wife of the de v v :n the sense 
that Y o fi.r.n ihv an 1 s dcmulv d Hi * «r : the rent of her life to Ids service with the 
sum: con ten v v and duudon that a fnbhful with unirol in holy matrimony show* 
to her wt U H 1 .;\1. The luh of a Devadasi hole-k^d with all the accomplish- 
ments that th c mid g*ve one of spotless purity. Even now she is main- 

tained by the ^‘mp'e She undertake s Lir-ts in connection with the temple festivals, 
-uch as the 7 d -y-S fh-t for :h° A rum \rga m < orem >ny. During the, period of this 
fast, strrf ci m: induce is enjoined: she is required to take only one meal, and that 
within the temple — in fact to live and behave at least for a term, in the manner 
ordained for her throughout life. Some of the derails of her daily work seem 
interesting; she attend* the Di pa/uidhana, the waving of lighted lamps in front 
of the deity at sunset every day; sings hymns in his praise, dances before bis 
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presence, goes round with him in his processions with lights in hand. After the pro- 
cession, she sings a song or two from J ayadeva’s Gitagovinda and with a few 
lullaby hymns, her work for the night is over. When she grows physically untit for 
these duties, she is formally invalided by a special ceremony i. e., Ttbuv a i k k uka, 
or the laying down of the ear-pendants. It is gone through at the Maha Raja's 
palace, whereafter she becomes a Tifikkizhavi (old mother), entitled only to a sub- 
sistence-allowance. When she dies, the temple contributes to the funeral expenses. 
On her death-bed, the priest attends and after a few ceremonies immediately after 
death, gets her bathed with saffron-powder. The usual ceremonies of the caste 
begin afterwards. These ceremonies, unless done immediately after death, have to 
be performed at least on the 16th day, the day before the pollution is over. The 
purification or the puny ah am ceremony is performed by the temple-priest. When 
the priest dies, the Devadasi has to do what he would have done if she had prede- 
ceased him. The saffron-powder with which the body is dusted all over is called 
technically Antariksha Trichur^am. 

The total strength of the Dads is 416. They have been returned from 
6 Taluks, the largest number (243) belonging to Agastisv; train. The Da sis of 
Kartikapalli, Ambalapuzha and Shertallay evidently belong to the Konkani caste. 

206. The name I/ayatu literally means, voungor, and is applied to that sub- 

t, di vision of the Malabar lirahmins, /. e. the Nainpu- 

ZlayatU) ... , . . . . * 

tins who were degraded by society for an offence 

against the caste-rule. In this case the offence seems to have been that they attempt- 
ed to disorganize the economic basis of caste by diverting the industrial classes, the 
Xudras, from their appointed work and thus disturbed the balance of functional dis- 
tribution. Those that encouraged into such ritualistic life the higher classes of 
Xavars, were called Onnam parisha (first party) and the others were grouped 
under liantam parisha (second party). These two sections do not inter-murrv. In- 
ter-dining is restricted to the male sex. The I/ayatus state that, until interdicted 
by Tiama Iyen Dalawah in revenge for a supposed dishonour done to him, 
they had the privilege of commensality with the X amputiri Brahmins. But A tuna 
I veil’s authority, large as it was, did not extend to Cochin and British Malal ar 
where too the I/ayatus seem to labour under the same disability. 

Manners, customs, <yc: — The I/ayatus closely resemble the Xainputi/ is 
in respect of food, clothing, jewelry, festivals and ceremonials. Thev have their 
own priests who perform for them all their (purificatory (Pu/ivaham) and other 
ceremonies. Their caste-government is in the hands of the Xampiiti/i Yaidikas. 
The ;Xampu tiri does not cook in his house, but may do so in the house of a 
M ut t at u, as in the case of the latter the purification ceremony after the occur- 
rence of a death, for instance, is done by the Xampfitiri himself. Propitiatory 
rites such as Isvaraseva and Sarpabuli may be performed by the Xamputi/i 
in the Illam of an I/ayatu. The bulk of the I/ayatus live on gifts made hv 
Xudras in return for their instructing them in certain rituals of the Braliminical 
tvpe. They further officiate as priests in temples dedicated to Bhadraka/i and 
the Snake-deity. The I/ayatus repeat the Gayatri from twenty-four to thirty-six 
times. The original habitation of the I/ayatu according to a tradition is a loealirv 
bounded on the south by On at (Kayankulam), on the west by the sea, on the 
north by Muvattupuzha, and the east by Ezhikkal or a portion of the tract of 
countrv belonging to the Pooniat Raja. Here families are believed to have 

originally settled. 


CHAP. XX- 
FARA.206. 
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chap, xi. The total number of I/ayatus in Travancore is 3,361 of whom 2,245 have 

para. 207. } )een returned from the Eastern and 1,116 from the Western Division. In 1891 
the strength of the caste was 3,260. 

207. Designation , titles , rank in society and sub-divisions . — The caste of 

Xzh&vas people, known as Izhavas in South and parts of 

Central Travancore and C ho vas in parts of Central and 
in North Travancore, form an integral portion of the indigenous population of this 
country. They are believed to be akin to the Tamil-speaking Shaw ar s of Tinnevelly^ 
and South Travancore and to the Tiyas of British Malabar. Here, the Malayalam- 
* peaking castes will alone be referred to. The word Tiya is said to be a corruption 
of the Sanskrit word Dvipa (island) showing that they originally came from an 
island, while the word tzhava has been taken to indicate that that island is 1 zham, 
a corruption of Si mb a /am, under both of which names Ceylon was known for 
several centuries. The word Clio va is said to be a corruption of Sevaka or work- 
man and shows the position held by these men in the country of their adoption. 
This derivation is not unlikely, as (in some old boat-songs current in Malabar) the 
word C h o v a occurs in a less corrupt form as Che vaka. The honorific titles of the 
easterner! in T ravancore are C h a 11 n a n, the Malayalam word for S h a n ?i r and P a n i k- 
kan. Many tzhavas are doctors, astrologers and general teachers and call them- 
selves Vaidyan, Gy otsyan and A 51111 . Being a large and progressive community 
they hold in many places an equal position with the artisan classes. For social 
purposes, however, the artisans and the tzhavas, stand apart. There are many sub- 
divisions among the tzhavas. But, broadly speaking, they may be divided into three 
clashes, thePa/u/i Izhavas or the tzhavas of the Tamil Districts, the Malayalam 
i z ha vas or Clio vas and the Tiyas of British Malabar. They are divided into 
several Illams or family-groups, such as Mu/ illam, Chdti illarn, Mariyana/ 
illam, Ma /am pi illam, The real significance of this division is not clear*. 

Hi star 11 of die cistc . — There are numerous traditions in vogue regardm**** 
their early history. In the Mackenzie MSS., we read that a Gaiulharva woman had 
seven sons from whom the tzhavas were descended. Another story says that a 
Pandyan Princess known as Alii married N arasimha, allajaof the Carnatic. The 
royal couple migrated to Ceylon and there settled themselves as the sovereigns of 
the country. When that line became extinct, their relations and adherents returned 
to the old country where they have since remained. But apart from tradition, it is 
possible that the original habitat of the Izhavas was the island of Ceylon, as the 
etymology of their caste-names goes to show. As Dr. Caldwell observes “The 
general and natural course of migration would, doubtless, be from the mainland to 
the island: but there mav occasionally have been reflex waves of migration, even in 
the earliest time*, as there certainly were later on, traces of which survive in the 
existence in Tinnevelli ami the Western coast, of castes whose traditions, and even 
in some instances whose names, connect them with Ceylon." In his Essav on the 
Tinnevelli S hit /jars, he says "It is tolerably certain that the izhavas and Tiyas who 
cultivate the coaoanut palm of Travancore are descendants of Shanar colonies from 
Ceylon. There are traces of a common origin among them all, Shanars for instance, 

being a title of honor among the Travancore Izhavas The other portions of 

the immigrants, esteemed a lower division of the caste, came by the sea to the South 
of Travancore. where vast numbers of them are still found and whence having but 
little land of th hr own they have gradually spread them>elves over Tinneveliv, on 
the invitations of the Xti/ans and other proprietors of land, who. without the help 
of their poorer neighbours, as climbers, could derive but little profit from their 
immense forests of palmyra.” There is even a tradition that they brought from 
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Ceylon the cocoanut and the palmyra palms to the continent. There is, however. CHAP. XI. 
no question that much of the planting industry of the sea-port Taluks is due to PARA. 207 
their persevering toil. During the middle ages, the tzhavas were largely employed 
as soldiers, along with the Xayars, hy the rulers of the different ehiefships in Tni- 
vancore. The chief of them was the Raja of Ambalapuzha. J. C. Vischer writing 
about him says, “The Raja of Porkad has not many Xairs in the place of whom 
he is served by Chegos.” Even so late as in the days of Maharaja Rama Yarma, 

(who died in M. E. 973), large numbers of Chdvas were employed as soldiers by 
the State, if we may believe in the account of Friar Bartolomeo who is generally 
an accurate writer. 

Appearance , dress and ornament*.-- The males of the middle and richer class- 
es of 1 1 h a vas are neat and comely in their appearance and cannot always he dis- 
tinguished from Xayars. The women are seldom well-favoured and in this respect 
furnish a contrast to the Ti va women of British Malabar. TheTaf/u form ol dress- 
ing is not prevalent among Izhava women. The ornaments of the Izliava women 
were till recently quite unlike those of the Xayars. Bangles of brass and silver 
alone were in use. The Pampa/am, a Tamil ear- jewel, took the place of the X a y a r 
To/a as ear-ornament. A change in the direction ofXfiyar jewelry is fast progress- 
ing as in the case of Xayars in imitation of east-coast Brahmins. But the 
Mukkutti and the Gn attu are not yet worn. Theizhavaand the Nay a r women 
may further be distinguished from each other by the tie of the hair-lock ; the 1 z h a v a 
women usually bring it to the centre of the forehead while the Xayars bring it on 
either side. This distinction is also going out. Tatt<x>ing as among the Xayars 
is very common in the south. In North Travancore, on the other hand, it may he 
said to be rare. 

Inheritance . — The 1 z ha vas. like the rest of the practically indigenous population 
of Malabar, inherit in the female line. In certain parts of Travancore, however, a 
portion of the paternal property, never exceeding one-half, is given to the children. 

This custom is absent in the northern parts of the State where the form of inherit- 
ance is as strictly Marumakkathayam as that of the X Avars . 

Occupation. — The cultivation of the cocoanut and rarely of the palmyra palm 
is their chief occupation. They make toddy and distil arrack. Some of them an* 
boatmen and weavers. Among this community, women are as much the earning 
members of the family as men. In this community are also found teachers, astro- 
logers and doctors and Yaid van is an honorific suffix in the case of sum*. 

^5 * 

Sanskrit is freely studied and a goodly number of Sanskritists adorn the caste. 

JReliijious worship. — Thelzhavas constitute one of the orthodox Hindu com- 
munities in Travancore. They furnish few convert-* to alien religions as compared 
.-with the Shan a rs. In many places they have got their own temples with a memlier 
of their own community a< priest. The deity usually worshipped is Bhadraka/i. 
Propitiatory offerings are also ma le to S a s t a , V i ra b It a d r a n and M a tn n. 

The usual festivals in honor of B h a d raka/i. namely. T u k k a m. Kuttive/Ca m 
and the B h a rani are observed by the Izhavas. As the cult of B It a d r a k a / i 
is taken to require animal sacrifice, the image of Bh ad ra ka / i in many Central 
and South Travancore temples has been, at the instance of one X a ?,• u A s' a n, a good 
Sanskrit scholar and pious religious reformer of that community, replaced hy that 

of Subrah ma n y a. The worship of A nch u tCi m pur a k ka l or the five ma^t’-rs, 
now identified with the Pancha p a n -/ a v a s of the M a h a b h a r a t a. common - 
] v met with among Pulayas. was once prevalent among thelzhavas. At 
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chap. XX. M a i y a n a t u in Qnilon there is still an 1 z h a v a temple dedicated to these A n c h u- 

paka. tampurakka/. 

Ceremonies. — Among the tzhavas there is, as in the ease of the Nay ars , the 
formal tali-tying when the girl is yet young. This does not entitle the person who 
tied the Tali to husband the girl. The cloth-giving ceremony or the actual wed- 
ding usually takes place after the girl attains puberty. As a rule the person 
who ties the Tali is paid a small sum, generally 25 Travancore fanams (3^ Rupees), 
together with the expenses incurred by him in connection with the ceremony. 
Cases where the tali- tier becomes the real husband occur but rarely. In those 
cases no money-gift is paid to the bride and the cloth -presentation ceremony is dis- 
pensed with. 

As in the case of the higher castes, shaving was originally not a mere per- 
sonal toilette but a sacrament and the priestly function was not inaptly combined 
with that of the barber. The fzhavattis who are the barbers of the Izhavas 
are, therefore, their recognized priests. It is a barber woman that ties the pra- 
tisaram or the Diksha-string arv>und the bride’s wrist and formally hands over 
to the bridegroom the Tali to be tied. In regard to this relation between the bar- 
ber and the priest, it has, of course, to he noted that the theory is now entirely re- 
pudiated, though the practice survives as its relic and record. For a week, the mar- 
ried couple remain at the house of the bride. On the seventh day the marriage is 
over. On the occasion of the cloth-presentation ceremony, a money-present is made 
to the bride’s party, the amount depending on the wealth and the social position of 
the parties concerned and varying between Rs. 10 and Rs. 100. Divorce is free as 
with the Xayars. Both burying and burning of corpses are resorted to. Pol- 
lution lasts for 16 days. 

The total number of Izhavas in Travancore is 491,774. They form 17 
per cent, of the total population of the State. Of these, 343,265 are found in the 
Western and 148,509, in the Eastern Division. The largest number of izhavas 
(59,711) is returned from Sliertallay. At the 1891 Census, 414,217 persons were 
recorded under this heading. 

20S. The Konkauis, or the natives of the Ivonka/? coast as the term indi- 
cates, include the Brahmin, Kshatriva and Yaisva 
Konkani. ? . _ *; * 

castes ot the barasvata section of the Gauda Brah- 
mins. The Brahmins of this community differ, however, from the Konkawastha 
M a h a rfi s h t r a Brahmins belonging to the D r a vi d a group. The Iv o n k a n i S u d- 
ras who have settled on this coast are known by a different name, Kurfumikkar. 
The Yaisyas who are all Saivites are found only in Cochin. 

Uritfin and history . — The Konka/n’s original habitation is the hank of the 
Saras vati, a river well-known in early Sanskrit works hut said to have subse- 
quently lost itself in the sands of the deserts, north of Rajputana. According to 
the Saliy adrika nda, a branch of these Sarasvatas lived in Tirhut in Bengal 
whence ten families were brought over by Parasurama to Goman taka, the mo- 
dern Goa, Panchakrotfi and Kusa^thali. Attracted by the richness and beaut v 
of the new country, others followed and the whole population settled themselves 
in 60 villages and 96 hamlets in and around Goa, the settlers in the former beiim 
railed Shash/Ais (Sanskrit for 60) and those in the latter being called Sha»/<avis 
or Shenavis (Sanskrit for 96). The history of these Sa ras vat as was one of unin- 
terrupted general and commercial pro>perity until about 20 years after the advent 
of the Portuguese. When King Emanuel died and King John succeeded him, 
tin* policy of the Goanese Government U believed to have changed in favour of* 
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religious persecution. A large efflux to the Camrese and Tulu countries was the o hap.xi. 
result. Thence the Konka/tis appear to have migrated to Travaneore and PAEA * 2 °8. 
Cochin and found a safe haven under the rule of their Hindu Sovereigns. In their 
last homes, the K on k a nis extended and developed their commerce, built tem- 
ples and endowed them so magnificently, that the religious institutions of that 
community especially at Cochin and Alleppev continue to this dav almost the 
richest in all Malabar. 

The Konkana Brahmins are generally fair-skinned, and tall. The males, it 
is said, wear moustaches in South Canara but do not do so in Malabar probablv 
in imitation of the indigenous inhabitants. They are a small-lipped and hairy people 
with prominent nose and broad chest. 

The Konkanis when they go out in public adopt the ordinary dress of the 
people of Malabar, but on religious and festive occasions, the Soman and T T ttari va 
are resorted to just like the Paradesa Brahmins. White cloths with a silken 
edge are freely worn by women, but bodices are eschewed. Their clothes are 
generally meagre of breadth and in few cases do they extend below the knees. There 
is nothing peculiar about the ornaments of the males. The wedding ornament is 
a pendant of an oblong form and made of pure gold. A silken cord with black 
beads strung together on either side of the pendant is their neck-ornament. 

Figures of the sun and the moon or rather of the half-moon are engraved upon 
these pendants. The ornaments* of the Konkanis are, generally speaking, ma> 

Hive and interestingly antique in appearance. 

As the majority of the Konkanis are Vaish navi tea, the Vaishnavite 
sect-mark finds singular predominance. The Go pi is the mark that has to he 
Avorn on the forehead. But till Upanavana, a boy is not to wear this mark 
but merely an impress of Vishnu’s Siular,s*ana (disc) on the chest. 

The Konkana Yaisvas being Saivites put on only V ibliuti (holy ashes'). 

Occupation . — The occupation of the Konkanis has been commerce ever 
since the advent of the Portuguese into India. Some of them make P ar pa t a ms f 
which is a condiment of almost universal consumption in Malabar and gives many 
a Konkani his livelihood. Till recently, the Konkanis in Travaneore knew 
nothing else than trade. But noAv, following the example of their kinsmen in 
Bombay and South Canara, they are gradually taking themselves to other profes- 
sions. The Shen avi Brahmins have always been a very intelligent class and 
some of the greatest scholars of the Bombay Presidency, such as the late Dr. 

Bliau Daji, the late Kasinath Triambak Telang, the late Sankar Pandurang Pandit 
and Professor Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, whose names will always stand 
honoured in the literary history of India, are Shen a vis by caste. If the Mala- 
bar Konkanis never attained the intellectual position of their Shenavi bre- 
thren, it is because of the vicissitudes of fortune that characterised their career. 

A change has set in and the writer of this Report is able to record that a K o n~ 
ka n i graduate in Arts and Law k iioav practising in the local High Court. 

* Regarding tilt appearance, costume anti j_vvtl.yot the Konkanis Vi^schci writes “They are much fair* r than t! <* 
natives of Malabar. The women are good looking and wear a quantity of ornaments such as gold chains, ear-rings and nov*- 
rmgs set with precious stones or pearls and bracelets; m addition to wh.ch there is a thick silver ring on one fo< >t hanging ovei 
the ankle. Their hair is twisted in a roll or. one side and sometimes adorned with flowers ; and thev wear a veil oi whit*, 
hnen or silk thrown over their shoulder and fastened m front to the dress v Inch is oi the same material The men are ii 
general well-made. They wear white linen tunics which mav either hang loose or are girdtd up ; and like women they weai 
rings on their hands and in their ears. The head is shaven With the exception of a long tuft 01 hair on the ciown which thev 
twist together and cover with a Roomal or band.” Letters frotn Va.irftrr. The dress and ornaments have changed since hi* da^ - 

f Parpatams are “ fine cakes made of gram flour aad a fine species of alkali which give-, them an agreeable *a!t t.t'fe 
and serve the purpose of making them rise and become very crisp when fried.” 
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Peculi inties in reln/wus worship. — Having settled themselves in the Canaresc 
Districts, most of the Konka/us came under the influence of Madlivaclia rya, 
unlike the Shenavis who, living in their original homes, still continue to 
he S mam as. The worship of VenkiUarama/ia, the presiding deity of the 
T i r u ]) p a t i shrine, is held in gr-*:it importance. In Travancore, there are nine 
chief temples belonging to the Konka/ns, viz., the Anantanaraya??apurain 
temple at Alleppev, the old Tirumala temple at the same place and seven others 
at Purakail, Kayankulan, Quilon. Shertallav, Turavur, Kottayam and Parur. 
Of these, the richest are the Anant ana rayanapuram temple and the temple 
of Turavur. Besides these chief temples, there are two minor ones, at Mutfam and 
A ttikulangara. Every Konka/u temple is called Tirumala Devasvam as 
the divinity that resides on the sacred hill (Tirumala) is represented in each. 
The actual image worshipped is in several places that of Narasimha, the fifth 
Avatiraof Vishnu, invariably called Laksh minarasimlia. 

The I t sa v a in K onka n i temples is generally an eight-day festival. The money 
spent on pyrotechnics is enormous. The existence of several I\ onkani shrines dedi- 
cated to Narasimha in Malabar connects them with the Vi^ayanagara Kings, 
who were great devotees of N arasim ha, and to whom they were subject before their 
final departure from (loa. The new year begins, as with all Hindus, on the 1st 
Ohitrav, when every Konkani takes an oil-hath and wears fresh clothes as on the 
Dipavali div. The New- Moon in the month of VKsakha is also observed as a 
holiday, being the dav of Xarasimha’s incarnation. The Turavur Utsava is 
celebrated in the first manth of their yeir. Anantavrata is with the Konka- 
n i s a day of paramount importance. So is the Varalakshmi vrata curiously 
enough. In the m uith of K artika, fasts are observed for the special propitiation of 
Damodara. The lAthami Pkada.H diy closes the East-days of Kartika. On that 
dav. Vishnu is worshipped by the Ode of the Tu/asi plantf Ocymum sanctum ) 
mi l Brahmins are entertained. A spHal festival in the month of Kumbha is the 
lloli which lasts for lb days.* Serpent worship i> held in as much importance as 
aiuom r other Brahmin**. Xagas are consecrated and worshipped in Tirumala tem- 
ples and in the serpent groves of private individuals. Pity as are also performed 
on the Xagapanehami dty. The pollution and desecration of serpent groves and 
the molestation or killing of serpents are. as in the case of the other Hindus, looked 
upon as sinful and leading to leprosy and childlessness. The Konkaua Vaisyas 
and .SVidras are also snake-worshippers, the Piiya being performed for them by 
Konka/n Brahmans. 

Mavrin ie — The Konkanis are divided into several endogamous divisions or 
gbtras of which the most important are the Ivauu'/inva, Kau.sdka, Bharad vaga 
and (larai- Families belonging to the V is va m it ra, Ka.syapa, frainadagni and 
Vat sa H bt ra> are rare. Custom enjoins that as far as possible a Konkani ought to 
marrv his maternal uncle V or pitern-.il aunts (father’s sister's) daughter and only in 
rise< their horoscopes should nh< >lut.Ty disagree may any other girl be gone in for. 
The marriage eerem mial of the Konkauis presents hut few differences from that of 
the Brahmins in general. The tying of the Mangalya is considered the binding part 
of the ceremonial on the completion of which the relathe status of husband and wife 

.. In Ftbru.ir\ is the KaO <>t Ch'^tm or toitune Foi Un dus before it begins. drums are beaten every e\ening, and the 
people adorn them-el\es with flowtr-. till the period of the full-rncon, when the festival commences, and is celebrated 
with greit so’ cm lit v and many extuivagances. Boat-* full of water coloured with turmeric are placed in the bazaar* 
a.ul tlie people plunge into them or sprinkle themselves with the contents and runabout m troop-, with drummer-* 
and trumpeter-; in the evening the} have exhibitions of giants and gi.mtt -=e which ale made to dance by person® 
placid in-ide them or ot ships, elephants and other works of art. In the meantime, the dancing girls exhibit their skill, 
the Can ire -e joining in the dance; whilst other- carry about long areca trees on their shoulders, running as if they 
were mad, tht old and the idle hurrying about with them, and exhaust-ng their small strength. The*e areca trees arc 
\ Vl)1 ,' t j j't *v nd w.th Chi’, and tmalk hi rut in nuir.* rv of the teniKe t,u»nt Kamnutga Srcrassel who was burnt by the*!r 
ue.t’ ’ \ u--. her page i t* 1 he giant of course, the Indian Cupal {Kamade va| 
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becomes fully established. The marriage celebration extends over five days dr *ng c hi . xt. 
the whole of which period the marrie 1 couple eat and sleep in the same aparfcn ait. para. 208. 
On the fourth day, after hat i ng and wearing new clothes, the father and motlu r of 
tlie bride make a formal do j* don of the lvanyakad:\na or the giving away of 
the bride which, among t he ih.ai is generally c lies off on the first day 
of the marriige. On the n‘glit if le fi 'th day take >!:ue the final bathing, A va- 
bhritasnanam. For three months after the marriage, the bridegroom stays at 
the house of the bride an l performs tie 1 S tin'll ipaka sacrifice. On an auspicious* 
day in the third month, the Diksha, the t<’ in of religious regimen attached to each 
important event — Upanayana, marriige, pregnancy of wife or death of parents — 
c lines to a clove. There is no divorce If the wan in proves barren or sillier* 
from any incurable disease, another girl miy be mirriel with her consent. 

Ceremonies before marriige: — The 0 utakarma ceremony is the same as among 
other Hindu communities. A Ivsliu rap igtx or the consecration of the razor pre- 
cedes its employment for cutting the umbilical curd. ( hi the fifth day after birth 
and on the sixth in the case of girls, a golden necklace is tied round the neck of the 
child after a small ceremony. On the 12th day is the Kamakura;* a (naming). The 
eldest male child is called by the name of the paternal grand-father and the first 
daughter by that of the paternal grand-mother as among the Tamil Brahmins. 
Annaprasana and Chau/a present no special feature. The in\estiture with the 
sacred thread or the Upanayana occurs between the seventh and the tenth year. 

The boy after a few preliminary ceremonies makes a formal request to the parents 
to raise him from the status of a Nudra to that of a Brahmin. They then hand over 
the child to the Pu^ohita or priest who duly invests him with the sacred thread 
and other equipments of a Brahmachari and then teaches him the (lavatri hymn. 

Ceremonies after marriage: — When a girl attains puberty, the father intimates 
it to the husband s relations who are to arrange for the nuptials being performed 
at their house, if possible, within fifteen days. Until this ceremony is actually per- 
formed, the girl is strictly prohibited from going out of doors. In the third month 
after conception is the Pumsn van a, and in the seventh, Si manta. Pollution after 
death lasts for ten days. Only one Brahman is fed on occasions of Nraddhas. 

Caste— governmnit: — The Konkanis have been said to belong partly to the 
Vaishnavitc and partly to the Naivite sect of Hinduism. There are eight 
dramas or villages for the Konkaua Brahmins of Travaneore. Thevare known as 
A shtagra masand consist of one at AUeppev, another at Porakad, a third at Kavan- 
kulam, a fourth at Quilon, a fifth at Sheriallay, a sixth at Turavur, a seventh at 
Kottavam, and the eighth at Parur. It is only those who belong to one or other < >f these 
ehdit villages that are said to be strietlv entitled to the name of Konka//i. In 

o <J •* 

Trivandrum there are many Ivonka/*U. They are not allowed to mix with their 
fellow-easteman who dwell in the north, for purposes of cotmncnsality. Among 
that community, living permanently to the south of Warkalai is tabooed. Differen- 
ce of faith, however, between the *8’aivite> and the Vai>h//av ites is no bar to 
inter-dining and inter-marriage. The N m a r t a > owe spiritual allegiance to the ancient 
KaivalvamaM situated in the Uuanese territory and founded by a disciple of 
( i A v i nda Ya t i , the burn of Sri N a m k ara. The A a i sh /* a vas have two Ma///<, 
offshoots of the Phalimarma//* of 1 dipi founded by Mii dh \ a cha r va. Tliev 
are known as the Iv a s i and (4okar/?a mu//* from the principal seats of the res- 
pective S vam iyars being located at Benares and Uua re>]K?etivcly. Tlie present 
S vain iva rat Benares is called Srimat Varadcndratirtha Svamikal. About 
the head of this Ma th % V isscher wrote in 1742. more than a century an<l half ago: — 

‘’They have a Bishop who resides on the banks of the < hinges and who takc> a 
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chap. xi. journey once in 11 or 12 years to visit his flock in distant countries.” The 
p aka. 209* Svamiyar is the highest authority in all social and religious matters. There are 
several temples and village priests under his control. The ordinary and emergent 
affairs of every village are heard and decided by the managing Committee of the 
temple attached to that village. A portion of the temple is specially set apart as 
a sort of court-house and is called Yogasalaor the Council Hall. This Yoga 
(Council) is bound to see that the priests perform their duties with care and atten- 
tion. Every important decision has to be communicated to the Svamiyar and 
all facts have to be laid before him. 

The property of all people who die without heirs goes to the Devasvam. 
To the memory of such persons and in the interests of their souls, an annual 
ceremony is performed in the temple. 

Lawjuwje and pronunciation : — The Shenavis speak 'Marathi and the 
Ivonkan is, lvonkani. There are several Portuguese words in the Konkani 
dialect. To all others than their castemen,. the Konkanis both males and females 
speak Malayafam. Tamil is almost unknown. There is a peculiar intonation which 
is distinctly characteristic of the caste when the Konka?ii speaks Malayalam — an 
intonation which he has probably derived from his native tongue. 

The names given to males are those of Vishnu, S ubrahmanya and Gana- 
pati, Yamana and Guna being rather peculiar names. Women are called by the 
names of Ganga, Yamuna, Sarasvati, Gauri, Y asoda, Sumitra, Nagai, and 
G unai. 

General Remark s . — From the aljove description it will be seen tliat the Kon- 
ka n is are an important sect of people in Travancore noted for their commercial acti- 
vity and enterprise. Yisscher writes “ The Cnnarese who are permanentlv set- 
tled in Malabar are the race best known to the Europeans ; not only because the 
East India Company trade with them and appoint one of their members to be their 
merchant, giving him the attendance of two Dutch soldiers: but also because from 
the shops of these people in town we obtain all our household necessaries except 
animal food. Some sell rice, others fruits, others various kinds of linen, and some 
again are money-changers, so that there is hardly one who is not engaged in trade. 
For this purpose their dwellings are scattered all along the coast.” Ward and 
Conner say regarding the Konkanis “their superior perseverence and industry 
render them productive subjects”. The Konka/us are generally called Pa^ars 
in Malabar. They hold various titles, such as Prabhu, Sen ai, lvammatti and 
recently Row. But the last promises to supplant all others at no distant future. 

The\total number of Ivonkanis in Travancore is 8,362, of whom £98-7 are found 
in the Western and 1,375 in the Eastern division. Nearly a fourth of the Kon- 
ka n is (2.294) have been returned from Shertallay. Ambalapuzha returns 1,366 
and Kartikapalli, 997. At the 1891 Census, 7,070 persons have been recorded 
under the head of Konka/iis* 


209. They are a class of Tamil Brahmins who, at a very early age in 
K-otippattan- Malabar history, were declared by society to have lost 

the original Brahminieal status. The offence was, it 
F said, their having taken to the cultivation of l>etel-vine as their chief occupa- 
tion. The ordinances of caste had prescribed other duties for the Brahmins and 
it is not unlikely that Samkaracharya to whose curse the present position of 
the Ko/ippaffan is traced disapproved of the change. In general appearance as re- 
gards thread, position of tuft, and dress of men as well as women and in cere- 
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monials, the Ko^ippa^ans cannot be easily distinguished from the Brahmin class. 
Sad instances have occurred of Brahmin girls having been decoyed into matri- 
monial alliances with Kotfippaf/ans, They form a small community, and the state 
of social isolation into which th y have been thrown has greatly checked their in- 
crease as in the case of many other Milahar castes. Their priests are at present 
Tamil Brahmins. They do not study the Vedas and the Gayatr i hymn is recited 
without the first syllable known as the Pranavum, 

In the matter of funeral ceremonies, a Kodppa^an is treated as a person ex- 
communicated. The cremation is a mere mechanical process unaccompanied by 
any mantras or by any rites, Anantarasamskara (deferred funeral rites) 
being done after the lapse of ten days. They have their annual S r a d d h a s, but 
no offerings of water (Tarpanam) on the New Moon day. Their household deity 
is $asta. Their inheritance is from father to son. The jewelry of their women, 
once the same as that of Tamil Brahmins, has, unlike theirs, undergone no change 
for many years. Their household language is Malayahim. Their chief seat is 
Vamanapuram, a quiet hill-side, 20 miles from Trivandrum. 

The total number of Ko/ippa//ans at this Census is 85 as against 423 in 1891. 
There are very few Ko^ippaf/ans in Travancore and even the above number pro- 
bably includes the Ka/upa//ans of North Travancore who are but a section of the 
Ma^ayala *S5dras. A large inclusion of the latter class perhaps explains the very 
high figure at the last Census. 

210. They are the Konka^a S u d r a s whose settlement in Travancore is 

coeval with that of the other immigrants from the 
Eudumi. K o n k a n a Districts. They are called K u d u m i s or 

Ku^umikkar from the fact of their having been attached to the Ku//umhas or 
families of the other sections of the Kouka/ii population. They are SrnArtas bv 
persuasion, the proselytism of Mu dhvficlislrya having stopped with the Brahmins. 
Like the Ampalavasis of Malabar temples, they engage themselves in accessory 
duties at the shrines of the high-caste Konkanis. They are divided into two 
broad divisions, M uppans and Ifiyans. The manufacture of fire-works for whose 
display the Turavur Konka/ji temple is so famous, is the occupation of the 
former class and the preparation of x\val or beaten rice that of the latter. These 
two classes do not in ter- marry. The M uppans who are believed to be the descend- 
ants of the old Ivonkatti chieftains consider themselves higher than all the other 
Ku d um is. Two other subdivisions, r/r., K ae?iy an s and K u dw mis ( proper), are 
sometimes mentioned, but are not recognized in practice. With the exception of a 
few families among the Ifiyans, the Kik/u mis generally are a Mnllathnyam cmn- 
munity. Animal food and intoxicant drinks are not tabooed. Their dress and 
ornaments are very peculiar. Garlands of coral and red heads called Pa/unku are 
almost a speciality. Bodices are not worn. They marry their girls voting. Except 
in the case of persons below 1G years of age, the dead are always cremated. Pollution 
after death lasts for 15 days and ceases on the lGtli by t lie sprinkling of conse- 
crated water from the well of a Konkaui temple. They have their own priests 
for ceremonial purposes, hut have no separate temples. Bhagavati is their tutelary 
divinity and the day on which the B ha rani asterism lulls is one of great festivity. 
Their favourite amusement is what is called the Kola/i. Ten or twelve people 
stand in a circle with a stick in hand, a cubit long, and sing in praise of Kr?sh/#u 
and Bhagavati, striking the several sticks against one another so as to keep time 
with their joyous music. As a class, the Kuc/umis. men and women, are neither 
very clean nor are they particularly literate. 


CHAP. XI. 
PARA. 2X0. 
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chap. xi. The total number of Kiu/umis returned is 7,276. Four persons have been 

PAitA. 2ll. recorded under the head of Kadiyans. Of these, as many as 6,525 belong to 
the Western Natural division, one Taluk alone, Parur, returning the number 3,324. 
The figure for Shertallay is 1,281 and that for Ambalapuzlia, 900. 

211. The lvuravas form a pretty large community in Travancore and are 

chiefly engaged in agricultural labour. It has been 
Kura van. supposed that they are one with the Kurumbas of 

the Tamil -speaking Districts and are closely allied to the A e^as. Names ot tracts 
such as Iv u r u m p r a n a t in British Malabar furnish evidence of their having once 
held territorial swav on this coast. About three centuries ago, Nanjinad in Tra- 
vancore was governed bv a line of Iv u r a v a Kings known as Xanchi Kuravas. 
They are divided into several classes, the chief of which are theKutt/a Kuravas, 
the Ivakka K ura vas and thePftnt/i Kuravas. Of these, the Ivakka Kura- 
v a s are but a variet v < >f Iv a k k a 1 a n s and the P a n d\ Kura v a s merely immi- 
grants from, the Tamil Districts. The Ivunfa Kuravas constitute the most 
important division, and like the Nayars are divided into Illam, Svarftpam, &c. 
Thev follow the Marumakkathayam system of inheritance and both the Tali- 
kettu and Sam band ham ceremonies are gone through. Polygamy is prevalent 
among the Ivu/ha Kuravas. Divorce is permitted, but requires the previous 
consent of the hereditary elders or E ra/is. They practise jugglery and snake- 
charming and enjoy the reputation of being sorcerers. Their ]>riest is known as 
Kaikkaran. They bury their dead and observe pollution for 16 days. 

There are, on the whole, 53,584 Kuravas returned, 11,428 being Kunfcs 
Kuravas ; 21,188, Pa??*/ior Xanchi Kuravas ; and 2,259, Ivakka Kuravas. 
Thev are found in the greatest numbers in Kunnattur (12.484), Chirayinkil 
(9,915) and Kottarakara (9,059). At the 1891 Census, 60,377 appear to have 
been returned. Hut this number included the Malankuravans who have now 
been separated and brought under the generic class — Hill tribes. 

212. (1) KoiETAMruRAXS: — The KoiltampurSns form a small community 

made up of the descendants of the immigrant Kshatriya 

ztzaiayaia Kshatriya. families from certain parts of Malabar lying to the 

north of Travancore and Cochin. They are also known as Ko il ppa n Mia s. In 
t\u'lv records, the term Ivo viladhikfirikaZ appears to have been used. 

History : — Immemorial tradition connects the Koiltampurans with the 
Cheraman Perutna/and goes to say that their original settlement was Beypore- 
About 301) M. E. a few male members were invited to settle in Travancore and form 
marital alliances with the ladies of the Travancore Royal House, known then as the 
Ykn'dt Svarupam. Houses were built for them at Ki/imanur, 6 miles from 
Attingal where all the female member* of the Royal Family resided. In M. E. 963, 
S persons, 3 males and 5 females from the family of Aliakkofu, oppressed by the 
invasion of Tippu Sultan, sought shelter in Travancore. Maharaja Rama Varma 
received them kindly and gave them the palace of the Tekk uinkii r Raja who had 
been subjugated by Rama Iyen Dalawah. This site in Changanachery is still recog- 
nized as X i r A z h i k k o / ? a ram. In 975 M. E. one of the five ladies removed from 
tin* early residence to K irtipuram near Kanriyur (Mavelikara Taluk) and thence 
> a village culled Era mam in the same Taluk. Another shifted to PaZ/am in the 
Kota\am Taluk, a third to Pal ivakka ra in Tiruvalla, and a fourth having no issue 
continued to live at Changanachery with the fifth lady who was the youngest 
in the family. Raja Raja Varma Koiltampuran who married Rani Lakshmi 
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Bai, sovereign of Travancore from 985 to 990 M. E., was the eldest son of the lady that chap. xi. 
stayed at Changanachery. Their present house at that place known as Lakshmi- paha. 212. 
puram Ko/Mram was named after the Koiltampu rail’s Royal consort. Raja 
Raja Yarma’s sister gave birth to 8 daughters and 2 sons. The eldest daughter and 
sons removed to Kartikapalli in 1040, and thence in 1040 to Anantapuram in Hari- 
pad. In 1041 M. E., the second daughter and issue removed to Chemprol in 
Tiruvalla, while the third continued to live at Changanachery. Thus there came into 
existence 7 families of Koiltampurans, namely, those of Ki/imanur, Changana- 
chery, Anantapuram, Pa/Zam, Chempro/, Grumamand Pa/iyakkara. Some 
time after 1040 M. E. (A. D. 1856) three more families, rzh., those of Cherukol, 

Kar&mma, and Yatakkema/Aam immigrated from North Malabar. As already 
stated , the Iv i 1 i m a n u r K 6 i 1 1 a m p u r a n s were t h e ea rl ies t settlers in T ra va ncore. 

The circumstances under which a whole Pro vert i (Revenue village) was granted to 
them in freehold are explained in the History of Travancore by Dewan Peishkar 
Shungoony Menon. * 

Manners and customs ; — The Koiltampurans are all regarded as blood-re- 
latives and observe birth and death pollutions like Dayadis among Brahmins. 

They are an exogamous community and follow the matriarchal system of inherit- 
ance. Namputiri Brahmins marry their ladies. Those that do not wed into the 
families of Rajas taketoXayar wives. Their religious ceremonies are the same as 
those of Namputiris whom they resemble in the matter of food and drink. The 
males dress like Namputiris and the dress and ornaments of the females are like 
those of the other non-Brahminical classes in Malabar. Their easte-government 
is in the hands of the Namputiri Yaidikazzs. Tattooing is unknown. 

Ceremonies: — Their ceremonies are the usual Brahminieal Samskaras — C a- 
takarma, Namakarazza, Annapra.smna, &c. Regarding thi‘ Ndmakarazza, 
or naming, the only noteworthy fact is that the first-born male always goes by the 
name of Raja Raja Yarma. The Epanaya na. or the investiture with the sacred 
thread, takes place in the 16th year of age. On the morning of the K pa nay an a. 

Chau/a or the tonsure ceremony is performed. It is formally done by the Nam- 
putiri priest in the capacity of Guru, just as the father does to his son among 
Brahmins, and afterwards left to be completed by the Maran. The priest in- 
vests the boy with the threid, and, with t lie sacrificial fire as lord and witness, 
initiates him into the Gayatri prayer. The Koiltampurans are to repeat this 
prayer, morning, noon and evening, like the Brahmins, but are to do so only 10 
times on each occasion. On the 4th day he listens to a few Yedic hymns recited 
by the priest. There is not the prolonged course of severe discipline of the 
Brahminieal Brahmachari which the Namputiris so religiously observe. The 
Samavartana or the pupilage stage is performed outlie 15th dav. The cere- 
mony of proceeding to Benares, the pre-eminent seat of learning in ancient, days, 
the naturil after-event of the Yedic pupilage he is supposed to have led, is then 
gone through. Just as in the case of the Brahmins, a would be father-in-law in- 
tercedes and requests the Snatuka (past BralunachariY to bless his daughter and 
settle in life as Gr/hastha. The Namputiri priest then steps in to remind the boy 

~ “ In (03 M E (172s A 1 ) ), whin t lie Prime wa- l ting t.iktn to Attingal tn in 'I riv.tni’rnm. a p.uty of men, undu 

the Ettu Vet. 1 1 1 Pill.imar met at a ph.ie i ailed Cilalux -Ui m. lu.ided b\ Ramanamm.ul.it In I I'i I lav l<-r tf e purpose of a— a*Mnat- 
ing the Ranee and tl'e Prince, hut prov ldentiaUy both escaped unhurt by the vigilant nita-ure* adopti i b\ Kiiimanoor K*-ii 
Thuinpuran. wl * was escorting the pirty. Kn.i Thumpuran. after smuing awa* the Ranee and the Prince, under di-gum, to 
a neighhouiing \ 11 ige got mto the R.uueh pa! mqu.n and ni<>vnl forward, vv.th all the attendant-, and thn-ditw tlie attention 
ofthepartytouai ; the paUi. ium. When the turbulent crowd neared the palanquin, and commenced the attack, the Koi] 

Thuinpuran jump*. 1 < >ut - Wui u in t.an.l arid cut to pieies many in tile assailants Unfortunate 1 } , however, the lhumpuran 
perished in the coaM.it 

In rt cognition of the ia th*u! conduct of the Koil Thuinpuran, grants cf land, embracing a wl ole village called Kih- 
manoor, was given to the bun’!} - -i tin.- tb-trigm-md hero and saviour of the Ranees and Pmiies hvts. The grant is curved 
by the family up to the pieseiit dav ' Page — i io 
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c«af. zz. of his Dharma (duty) as a Kshatriya and gives him a sword, symbolic of 
VMAMu, 212 . liis pre-ordained function in society. 

The marria ge of a K Ai ltampura//i docs not present many peculiar features. 
One item in the programme called Dikshavirippu maybe referred to. During 
all the four days of the marriage, the bride is confined to a special room where 
a white cloth with a carpet over it is spread on the floor and a lamp burns day and 
night. The ceremonial bridegroom is either an Aryappaffar or a Nampfltiri. 
now generally a N a m p u t i r i. Of course, the marriage is a mere ceremonial and the 
bridegroom at the ceremony is not necessarily the spouse of actual life. His death 
deprives her of the right to wear the Tali, and makes her an Amangali (an in- 
auspicious person), for all socio-religious purposes. At /Sraddhas, the T ampura/- 
t \ with her married husband alive, always faces the east and one that has lost him 
has to look in the direction of Yamaloka (south). When aTampura/d con- 
ceives the lbimsavana and the Simanta are performed by the family priest. 

Pollution is observed for 11 days and a year’s course of severe religious dis- 
cipline is reverently gone through. 

Names : — The eldest born son is, as already stated, always named Raja Raja 
Varma. But Ku//an, Kunjiuiwi, (loch chap pan, Cherunwi and Ittammar 
are some of the household names. A mb a, Ambalika, and Ambika, (the former 
two names of the wives of V ichitra virva, the grand- father of the Panrfavas and 
the Ivauravas) are the names ordinarily in use among the Tampura/ds. Their 
household names are such as Kunt/ikku tti, Kochukun^i, Kun^ikkavu. 
Ikkavu and Amina. 

dene ml character : — The Ivdiltam purans as a class are good, hospitable 
and learned. Almost every male member is nure or less familiar with Sanskrit. 

(2) Rajas or Tampurans: — They form an endogamous community of 
Kshatriya* and live as seven families in Travancore. They are distinguished by 
the localities in which they reside, viz. Mavelikara, Eunaikka/, KartikapaUi, Mariap- 
pa//i, Tiruvalla, Praikkara and Arannvi/a. They are all related by blood, the 
connection between some of them being very close. Like the Ivoilta mpurans. 
all the members of their community observe birth and death pollution with 
reference to each other. Their original home is Kolattun&f in North Malabar 
and their immigration into Travancore where the reigning family is of the Ko- 
lattunuf stock, was contemporaneous, in the main, with the invasion of Malabar 
by Tippu Sultan. The first family that came into the country from Kolatt unaf 
was the Putuppa//i Kovilakam in the 5th century M. E. The Travancore 
lloval family then stood in need of adoption. The then Rajah arrranged through 
a Koiltampuran of Ta/farikko vilakam to bring from Kolattuna t two 
Princesses for adoption as his negotiations with the then K olatt ir i were fruitless. 
The P u t u p p a / / i Kovilakam members tlms settled themselves at KartikapaUi. 
the last of whom died in 1030 M. E. The next family that migrate l was 
Lheriyakovilakam between 920 and 930 M. E. Thev also came for adoption. 
But their right was disputed by another house, Pa//ikkovilakam Thev then 
settled themselves at A ran mu /a. The third series of migrations were during 
the invasion of Malabar by Tippu in 964 M. E. All the Rajas living there at the 
time came over to Travancore of whom many, however, returned home after a 
time. The annexed table will show the various branches of the Kolattuna/ 

family in Kera/u. 

* 


3t 
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KOlasvaultam. 

! 



U davam:maalam. 

‘ 1 


Pa//i. 

Mittila. Kan//i Xatuvi/a Cheria 

Pa//i. 

1 

Putin >pa//i 


(extinct in (lives at Pe- (the families 

065 m. e.) rni'/ili in Aranmula 

! 

(wa** living 
at Kartika- 


House except 

i 

palli, extinct 


Aranmula). Periiu/ili). 

i 

in 1U5U m. i: ) 


CHAP. XX. 
PARA. 212 


i i 

Kottara- Mariappa/ti Tiruvalla 
kara (now lives ('extinct m 
(extinct in at 106# M. E.) 
1027 m. E.) Maria ppa//i. 

Kartika- 
palli and 
Tiruvalla.) 


Cliiraikkal. Chenga. Kannisen. Tewuiam- PaMw-hr 

kn//u 

(adoption 

irom 

Mavelikara. E/waikkaf. Pra\ ikkara. E////aikk«V. 

in 1010 M.E.) 


Habits , manners and customs : — The Rajas, like the K oil tampu ran s, belong 
to the Y a// urveda section of DvR/as but follow the Siitra laid down by Han dint- 
yana. Their Gdtra is that of Bhargava /. e. Para-mrama, indicating in a man- 
ner that these are the K shatriyas who were accepted by P a rasa ra ma, the uncom- 
promising Brahmin of the Hindu Pura^as. They have all the Brahminical Sams- 
karas; only, the Brahmin priest does most of them on their behalf. Chau/am or 
tuft-ceremony is performed along with U p a n a y a n a m. The S a m a v a r tana m or the 
termination of the pupil stage is celebrated on the fourth day of the thread investi- 
ture. Instruction in arms is then given to the Kshatriy a boy and is supposed to be 
kept up until the requisite skill has been obtained. The Tali-tying (Mangalya 
Dhara^am or Pa//ikke(7u of a Raja lady) is done by a Koiltampuran who 
thereafter lives with her as her married husband. The Kanyakadanam or the 
giving away of the bride is performed by the priest who attends also to the other 
iSastraic rites. The males take Siidra consorts. If the first husband leaves by 
death or otherwise, another Kdiltampuran may be accepted. But this is not 
called marriage but Kuflirikkuka (living together). 

At >Srfuldhas, the Karta or the performer of the ceremony throws a flower, 
as a mark of spiritual homage, at the feet of the Brahmins who are invited to re- 
present the manes, and greets them in the conventional form (Is a masks! ra). The 
priest does the other ceremonies. After the invited Brahmins have been duly en- 
tertained, oblations of cooked rice are offered to the ancestors by the Karta himself. 

They are to repeat the Gayatri ten times at each Sandhya prayer, together 
with the Panchakshara and the Asli^akshara Mantras. 


Their caste government is in the hands of the Xamputiri Yaidikas. 
Their family priests belong to the class of Malayala Pdf /is, known as Tiruveli 
Pd//is referred to under the head of Malayala Pd//is. 

Besides the ordinary names prevalent among K d i 1 1 a in p u r a n s, names such 
as Marta/ir/a Varma, Adit-ya Yarma and Udaya Yarma are also met with. 
Pet names such as Kuin/aru, Kum/appaii, Kuin/oman, Kunyu/nn, 
and Ampu are common. In the Travancore Royal House, the first female 
member always takes the name of Lakslimi and the second that of Par vat i. 

(3). Tampans and Tirumulpats : — These are two other classes who come 
under the category of Malabar Kshatriy as. The word Tampan is a contraction 
of Tampuran and at one time denoted a ruling people. When they were di- 
vested of that authority by the I/aye/attu Svariipam, they are said to have 
fallen from the status, of Tampurans to Tampans. Their chief seat is the 
Yaikam Taluk. The Tirumulpats do not seem to have ruled at all. The word 
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chap. xi. T irumul pa tu indicate* those that wait before kings. There is an old Sanskrit 
para. 2X2. which describes eight classes of Kshatriyas as occupying Kera/a from very 

early times, namely (1) Bhrtpiila or Maha Raja, such as those of Travancore 
and Cochin, (2) Aho/aka or Rajas such as those of Mavelikara and Kofungallur, 
(:V) Ko,vi or K nil tarn pur an. (4) Puravan or Tampan, (5) Sripurogama or 
Tiruinulpa/, (fi) VAiand^ri or Pa nta rat til, (7) Audvahika or Tirumulpaf 
and (S) Chc/a or Samanta. From this list it may be seen that two classes of 
Tirumulpa/s are mentioned, namely, Aripurdgamas who are the waiters at the 
Raja's palace and the Aud vahikas who perform Udvaha or wedding ceremony 
for certain caste*. Roth these, however, are identical people though varying in 
their traditional avocations. The chief seats of the Tiruinulpafs are Shertallav 
and Tiruvalla. 

Manners and customs : — The Tampans and the Tirumulp&fs are for all 
purposes of castes identical with other Malabar Kshatriyas. Every Tampan in 
Travancore is related to every other Tampan and all are included within one circle 
of death and birth pollution. Their manners and customs too are exactly like those 
( >f < )ther K s h a t r i y a s. They are invested with the sacred thread at the 1 6th year of 
age and recite the (iayatri 10 times thrice a day. The Namputiri is the family 
priest and pollution lasts for 11 days. The Ke/Aikalynnam or the Tali-tying 
ceremony may be performed between the 7th and the 14th year of age. The 
tali is tied by the Ary appa//ar, while the Xampiit iris recite the Yedic hymns. 
Their consorts are usually Na input iris and sometimes East Coast Brahmins. Like 
all the Malabar Kshatriyas they follow the ^farumakkathayam system of in- 
heritance. T ampans and T i rumul pfi/s are often the personal attendants of the 
Travancore Malm Rajas whom they serve with characteristic fidelity and devotion. 
The Ti rumul pa /s further perform the Tali-tying ceremony of the Kayar aristo- 
cracy. 

The names of the T i rumul pa /s and Tampans are the same as those of other 
classes of K shatriyas. The title of Varina is uniformly added to their names. 
A few families among these who once had ruling authority have the titular suffix 
of Bluuo/aratt il , which is corrupted into Pan^arattil. The Tampans call 
themselves in documents as Koviladhika rika/, as they had once authority in 
Kdvils or palaces. The Xamputiris never tie the Tali of the Tampan or the 
Tirumulpu/ girl, but recite the Vedic hymns while the Aryappa/far does the 
actual ceremony. 

The total number of Malavnla Kshatriyas is 1,575 of whom as many as 1,214 
are found in the Western division. The three chief Taluks in which they reside 
are Tiruvalla (326), Vaikam (28<x) and Mavelikara (203). 

The Samaxtas: — While treating of communities having territorial 
sovereignty in Malabar, a few words about the Sa mantas may not be out of 
place. The S a mantas are not a caste which may he said to be indigenous to 
Travancore. They are most of them natives of British Malabar who immigrated 
into this country on the invasion of Tippu Sultan. Dr. Buchanan in his Journey 
tlmnhjh Mysore* Malabar and Cannra mentions numerous instances in whiclrKerat 
Rama Raja, he calls the then sovereign of Travancore, afforded an asvliuu to 
all who lied from the persecution of the Moslem. The Samantas though of vari- 
ous sub-di vision n, do not materially differ in their manners and customs and may 
therefore, be taken together for ethnographic purposes. The chief sub-divisions 
are (1) Afiyufis. (2) U/iyatiris, (a) Panttlas, (4)Erafis, (5) Xallutis and 
(S) N e/unga (i*. The castes that have been the longest settled are the In vat iris 
and Paatala^, the chief centres of the former being Vaikam and Ettumanur, and 
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of the latter, Mavelikara. The YaZZoZis and NeZungaZis are found only in one chap. xi. 
Taluk, namely, Alangad. Of Era Os there are none in Travancore. para. 212 . 

General remarks : — The Unyat iris look upon themselves as a higher class than 
the rest of the Samantas as they have an AryappaZZar to tie the t&li of their 
girls, the other five castes employing only Kshatriyas (TirumulpaZs) for that 
duty. But this, it may be noted, is a mere question of affording. There may he 
U nyAtiri familiies who cannot pay for an AryappaZZar, a caste which, though 
not very high in the scale of Malabar castes, is getting very rare. The word 
AZiyoZi has sometimes been derived from Aziyan, a slave or vassal, the tradition 
baing that the KaZattanaZ Raja, having once been ousted from his kingdom by the 
Zamorin of Calicut, sought the assistance of the Raja of Chiraikkal. The latter 
is believed to have made the KaZattanaZ Raja his vassal as a condition for his 
territory being restored. The Uw/iittiris are not found in Travancore, their place 
being taken by the Urayatiris who do not materially differ from them in any of 
their manners and customs. The word Unwittiri means the venerable boy and is 
merely a title of dignity. Their women are known as PiZZayatiri. The Word 
PanZala comes from Bhanrfarattil meaning 4 in or belonging to the Royal 
Treasury. 1 They appear to have been once the ruling chiefs of small territories. 

Their women are known as Kovilammamar, i.e. the ladies of Palaces or Ranis. 

The EraZi, the YaZZoZi and the XeZungfiZi are British Malabar castes and receive 
their names from the localities to which they may have been indigenous — Erna/, 
YaZZuvan&Z & NeZunganiZ. The Zamorin of Calicut is an EraZi by caste. Erna/ 
and VaZZuvanftZ were important territories at the commencement of the Quilon era 
as may be seen from their being found coupled with YenaZand OnaZinthe Syrian 
Christian Document. Some of these EraZis such as the Raj di of X i lam pur are 
called TirumulpaZs, a title which should, however, be distinguished from the 
T irumul pa Zs already described. The only peculiarity with these TirumulpaZs 
is that they may tie the tali of their women and need not call other Tirumul- 
paZs for the purpose, as the rest of the Samantas have to do. A title that several 
Samantas often take is Kartavu (agent or doer), their females being called 
KoilpaZs meaning literally those who live in palaces. The Samantas of Mun- 
chery and Amaranipalam in Malabar are also called TirumulpaZs. Tin* 

Samantas of ChunZampaZZai and Cherupu/asseri are called Kartavus. 

Both Karta^s and TirumulpaZs are called by the Sudra castes Tampuran or 
prince. 

Origin . — The origin of the Samantaka caste.Is not known. The G a t i n i r n a va 
which speaks of the 64 cartes in Malabar does not mention this community. But 
the subsequent division that Samkaracha ry a made of the castes of Malabar, eight 
castes were added and one of these was the S a man takas. Tradition traces them 
to the prudent Kshatriyas who cast off the holy thread to escape detection and 
slaughter by Parasurama. They are believed to have then fled 10 uninhabited 
forests till they forgot the Sandhya vandana prayers and became in certain 
respects no better than Madras. Thus came they to be called, it is said, 
Amantrakas, Sam ant rakas, Samantas or having no Mantra at all. Referring 
to this, Mr. Stuart says “Xeither philology nor anything else supports this fable*'. 

From the word Samantra, Samanta can, no doubt, be conveniently derived, hut 
if they could not repeat Mantra? they should have been called A mantras and not 
Samantras. In the Kera/a Mahatmya we read that the Peru m a / s appointed 
Samantas to rule over portions of their kingdom. Taking the Sanskrit word 
Samanta, we may understand it to mean a petty chief or ruler. It i> sup- 
posed that the PerumaZs who came to Malabar contracted matrimonial alliances 
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chap. xi. with high class Nayar women and that the issue of such unions were given chief- 
paha. 212. dfips over varying extents of territories. Changes in their manners and customs 
were, it is said, made subsequently, by way of approximation to the Kshatriyas 
proper. Though the sacred thread and the Gayatri hymn were never taken up, 
less vital changes, as, for instance, that of wearing the ornaments of the Kshatriy a 
women or of consorting only with Xamputiri husbands were adopted. Those 
who lived in Erna/ formed themselves by connections and alliances into one large 
ca^te and called themselves Era/is. Those who lived in Va/hivamU became 
A a//ods. The unification could not assume a more cosmopolitan character as the 
several families rose to importance at different times and, in all probability, from 
different sections of the Nayars. 

Manner# an'/ f'usfrms . — The caste-government of the Sam ant as rests with 
the X amputi r\ \ aid ikas and their priestho >d is undertaken by the Namputiris. 
Killing animils at chase, though not prohibited, is generally avoided by the 
Saniantas. Women wear the throe special ornaments of the Kshatriyas, r/c., the 
(‘herutali, the Entram, and the Kuzhal. They follow the Marumaklcathaymn 
law of inheritance. Tattooing is unknown and the sect-mark is the Vibhfiti. The 
houses of those Samantas who are or were till recently rulers of territories are 
kimwn as lvu/Ao’ams or p daces, while those of the commonality are merely called 
Ma/hams, a name given to the houses of Brahmins not indigenous to Malabar. The 
occupations which they pursue are chiefly personal attendance on the male and 
female members of Koval Families. Others are landlords and a few have taken to 
the learned professions. Sue!) names as /lariclichan, Kb vu nn\ and Ke/u^niaiv 
given to males. Names such as Ikkavu. If/unui, Nankunni, Paf/iu? ?n, I tt\- 
yaehrhi, Narayaui, Kavu, Kun//ikku/d and D/i/iichchi are given to le- 
males. The important pet names are. Kuf/an, Appu and Amrnu. Though the 
caste-government is in the hands of the Xampfit iris, several of their social ordeals 
sudi as the S mar ta v ich arum are not applied to the Samantas. Perpetual 
widowhood is not one of their institutions. 

t 4 vn nvon'r#: — Whm a child i> born, it is taken to the maternal unci? and 
after he ha^ seen it, honey is given to the child on a golden ring. The Nama- 
karana and Xi^hkramawa (taking the child out) are performc 1 only along with 
Annaprasana. After the Xtshkrama>/a, take place tlud 1 a tiapa t i pfu/a and 
the Piwiyuha. After this, the maternal uncle gives the name to the child with 
the permission of the Brahmins assembled. The tonsure takes place in the lGth 
year. I p to that day the barber is not t > touch the child. The Kovilamma- 
mar may take liu -bands from any ca-tes of Brahmins or Kshatriyas. The exo- 
genous sub-divisions of the Samantaka class are (1) Pan/alas, (2) Adyb/is, 
(?>) U wyatiris and (4) Va//bds. Netungads and Eruds. On the day pre- 
vious to the marriage or Talike/di kalyunam. the maternal uncle, or in his 
absence, the chler brother ti *s tin* Pratisara around the wrist of the girl. During 
the Muhurta, Brahman ippa ttu is sun jf. The Ti.uimulpiUs tie the tali. 
Afte the Brahmani ppa/di comes the pro *e<sion - f the bridegroom. Th? Brah- 
mins then perform the Punyaha. Danapati pug i ml the sacrifi *es to t lie fire. 
The next item is the Mukhadarsana and after that the Ma ngai yadha/uvna 
For the An pa -ana uhich the son-in-law performs, there are no h 'Utur- acd di ring 
all the four days of the m image neither th 1 hridegroon n r the hr* da is oermitted 
to hat no. The age for the T alikett u is from the 7tii to the Ttbb voir. The 
Y <• traka/i and the Tiruva tirakka/i are tlie necessary aceonqui. men _s of a 
bamantc m irriag'\ The Sumband ha in or tlie actual wedding wilicu is, of 
coins?, a mere ceremony takes place after puberty. During the bdi month after 

3r 
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conception, the pu/ikufi, a ceremony which is not found among the Kshatriya> 
proper, but corresponds really to tlie Pum&avana of the higher, is observed. 


CHAP. XX. 
PAHA. 213. 


The total number of Sainantas, including A/iyd/is, is 4fil. 


213. The Maran sure the players of musical instruments in Malabar. They are 

indispensable functionaries at funerals among X a m ]>u- 
tiris, Kshatriyas and Ampalavasis and do the 
ceremonial shavings at all the various Samskaras. They have also purificatory 
functions in Xayar households. They are regarded bv some to belong to the cla*- 
of Ampalava sis whom thev resemble in their dietarv and personal habits. The 
duty of the barber which the Martin has to do, at least as a ceremonial, is a note- 
worthy feature. But this is not new to Ivera/a. The Mangali ca^tenf the Telugu 
Districts may be seen, immediately after using a razor, playing on a musical instru- 
ment inside a temple. Many barbers in Tamil countries are in the same a\u\ 
dualists by profession. But such a combination of priest and barber sound* 
strange. Shaving, for the first time at least, is a Sam ska ra (sacrament) at 
which the father as the natural Duru (priest) officiates and actually performs the 
ceremony of applying the razOr to the hair of the child. And until sha\ mg was 
divorced from ritual and lowered to the position of a mere personal toilette, n<» 
social indignity was probably attached to its votaries whose right of access to 
sanctuaries remained undisputed. And wherever the divorce has not 1 een com- 
plete, or has been but recent, the social status of the barbers is as high as among 
others. 


$Nb-(livt'sion $: — 'N arious kinds of sub-divisions are given of Ma runs in Tra\an- 
core. One variety goes by the different sections of the Xa vars to whose cereum- 
• nialsthe Marans have to minister, for instance, Illattu Marans, Karuvclattu 
Marans, Ac. Another is territorial, such as Ka/aikkal Maran, KarumW Maran 
and 1" e k k u m k u r Maran. Some call themselves I\ uni ppu* and others, Panik- 
kars. But the real social divisions are (1) 0 r un u 1, [2) I run u 1, (3) C heppa/ and 
(4) anl Kidu«;/i. Am mg the Orunul, (one string) M a /dins, the person that 
ties the tali is the rightful husband in whose default no second Maran can be 
accepted. Living with a Brahmin or one of a distinctly higher caste is, how - 
over, allowed. But in regard to the Tr minis, the tali-tier is not necessarily the 
husband, nor is a second Maran husband forbidden in default of the first. 
Cheppa/ and Ku/a/o/i were once mere local varieties, but have now become 
separate sub-divisions. In addition to these four sub-divisions, a fifth, known a^ 
Mu^/a/, is found only in the Kalkulam Taluk. It is believed to represent an un- 
absorbed elevation from a lower to the higher class of Ma runs rendered neeessarv 
by a temple exigency. There is still another mode of sub-division current in 
regard to this caste, based on occupational difference. The Asupa//i M a runs 
are those entitled to sound the musical instruments. A*u and Pam. The A/i- 
mittam Marans are those that sweep the inner courtyard of a temple. The 
iSitikan and the Attikkuriclich i do not go in for temple service. Thev are 
solely engaged in ceremonial attendance on Xamputiris. The Mangalvam 
Marans have to carry the Ash /amangal yam (or the eight auspicious things a^ 
they are called) at the Talike/Ai marriage of Xayars. The Ochchans are 
Marans invested with that designation by the Travancore sovereign as a mark of 
royal favour. The Potuvans (literally, common) are those Marans who attend 
on all castes from the Ampalavasis to the Xiidras. 


d/'Dmrrs #ti:l customs: The Marans engaged in the service of temples and 
Xamputiri homes avoid animal food and spirituous drinks. Thev practice 
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chap. xx. sorcery and witchcraft an<l officiate as priests in the temples of Bhadraka/i. In 
F ARA.2H. customs, manners and ceremonials, they resemble the Nayars very closely. To 
purify them after a death pollution, the sprinkling of consecrated water by a 
Xamputiri (pimvftham) is necessary. They avoid the molesting of animals on 
any account an 1 religiously eschew the pursuit of game — a feature traceable to the 
inffiienee of their Brahminieal avocations. 

The total number of Mara ns in Travancore is 24,986. They are found in 
all the Taluks of the State, Muvelikara returning as many as 2,217 and Kartika- 
palli, 2,049. At the 1891 Census, 15,228 persons were recorded under this head. 
The difference may perhaps be due to many Mara ns having then returned them- 
selves as Nayars. 

214. Muttatu means elder and is taken to indicate a community, the 

highest among the Ainpalavasi caste, just as the 

XfluttditUt f 

term 1/ayatu, meaning younger, has been interpreted 
to mean the lowest of the Malabar Brahmins. They are generally referred to as 
Ampalavasis and were included under that head at the last Census. Considering 
the nature of the duties pertaining to temples, such as cleaning the steps leading to 
the shrine, the prohibition of commensal relations between them and any recognized 
section of the Brahminieal community, their dependence on Xamputiris who, of 
course, would not even touch them without lieing polluted, for priestly service as 
well as for caste-government, one cannot place them under the head of Brah- 
mins. But their manners, customs and ceremonials arc so like those of the Mala- 
yala Brahmin^, and the theory of their origin as a separate caste that places them in 
identical relations with the Xampiyans or S ivadvb/as of the East Coast is appa- 
rently so free of all possible objections, that one should hesitate to place them under, 
Ampalavasis, in regard to whom the primeval sin, according to tradition, is of a 
more heinous kind than the priesthoo l of a Naiva temple or the acceptance of the 
offering dedicated to that deitv. Though in the matter of handing Prasada and 
Tirtha (flowers and con se -rated water), a difference is made between a Brahmin 
and a Muttatu, the latter may take his food within the Xalampalam or the in- 
ner quadrangle of a temple and the leaf-plates on which he has taken his meal 
may be removed by the temple servants, a privilege and a mark of equality with 
the highest castes not enjoyed by any section of the Ampalavasis proper. The 
Muttatu'* house is an Illam and his women are called Manayammamar 
(ladies of the Mana, a Brahmin house). 

The Muttatus are custodians of temple property, especiallv valuables, and <n> 
in priestly charge of the Svami on all processions at Ttsavams, &c., in many of 
the chief Travancore temples north of Trivandrum. At the Stlnwmmalava tcm])le 
at Nuchindram, the chief image alone is served by a Xamputiri Brahmin who, how- 
cver. is not to give P rasada to any body. The minor deities are served by the 
Muttatus who alone can give Prasada even at the principal shrines. 

In respect of clothing and jewelry, as in most other things, the Muttatu re- 
sembles the Xamputiris. But in place of the Cherutali, the Muttatus use 
what i> known ns the K umpa/attul i. as the wedding ornament for the neck. Their 
KMUgs and recreations are similar to those of the Xamputiris and the Kaiko/Zi- 
kka/i «>r hymnal prayer accompanied by the clapping of hands is held in great 
imp u*tance. It is believed that it was thus that Parxati appeared to the vision 
(4 an ne uiltht worshipping her Divine Lord. 

There* are on the whole 585 Muttatus in the State, the largest nuniler, 165, 
b-*ing fouiiu in E::umanur. In 1891 the strength of the caste was 516, 
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215. General. — The term “NampAri” or “Namputiri” has been variously 

derived, some of the derivations l>eing very grotesque 
Hamputiri* indeed. The least objectionable origin seems to be 

from ‘Xampu’ and 4 1 1 r i\ While the latter is an honorific suffix among Malabar 
Brahmins and other castes above the Nuyars (Akkittiri, Atitiri, Blia/Vatiri 
Chomatir i, Xampiyatiri, LM/iittiri,) the former X a in pu is taken to mean 
either sacred or trusted (people). The Namputiris form the socio-spiritual aris- 
tocracy of Malabar and as the traditional landlords of Para.vurama s land, they 
are everywhere held in great reverence. 


CHAP. XX. 
PAHA. 215 


History: — Tradition, as recorded in the Ivera/ama hatmya, traces the Xam- 
putiris to Ahikshetra whence Paras ura ma invited Brahmins to settle in 
his newly reclaimed territory. In view to prevent the invited settlers from relin- 
quishing it, Parasurama is said to have introduced, on the advice of sage Xu* 
rada, certain deep and distinctive changes in their personal, domestic and com- 
munal institutions. Sir William Hunter would, most outrageously, it is felt, call 
them Brahininized fishermen and would refer to their polygamy, their post-nubile 
marriage, the prohibition of holy matrimony among all but the eldest son in 
a household and to the ceremonial fishing as part of the marriage-ritual among the 
Y ayurvedic branch of the caste, as the relic and record of a pro- Brcihminie stage.* 
But infant marriage has not been the prescribed institution of the \ cdir Brah- 
mins. Nor has the aim of marital union been anything else than the uninterrupted 
maintenance of a righteous lineage. Old maidens did not always mean unsuccess- 
ful would-be Benedicts, and polygamy was as much the result, though indirect, of 
the gradual decadence of the spirit of self-dedication to religious life among females, 
as carnal or non -canonical alliances of junior sons represented the lowering of reli- 
gious ideals among males. And if anthropometry, as far as it has gone, may be 
trusted to enlighten us on the subject, the researches of Mr. Fawcett go to shew 
that “they (the Namputiris) are the truest Aryans in Southern India.' f The 
}>anks of the Xerbuda, the Krishna, and the Caveri are believed to have given 
Brahmins to Malabar. The writer has come across Namputiris who have re- 
ferred to traditions in their families regarding villages on the East (Oast wirence 
their ancestors originally came, and the sub-divisions of the Smarta caste, 
Ya/ama, Br/hatcharanam. Aslifa sahasram, Sanketi, Ac., to which they 
belonged. Even to this day an East Coast Brahmin of the \ a/ade.vattu \ a /am a 
caste has to pour water into the hands of a Xamputiri Sanyasi as part of the 
latter's breakfast-ritual. Broach, in Kathiawar, one of the greatest emporiums of 
trade in the middle ages, is also mentioned as one of the ancient recruiting districts 
of the Nam pu ti r i Brahmins. Broach was the ancient Bhrigucachchha where 
Para.su rama made his Avabhr/tastiana, final bathing, after hi< great tri- 
umph over Kshatriyas and where to this day a set of people called Bhargava 
Brahmins live. Their comparatively low social status is ascribed to the original sin 
of their Brahmin progenitor or founder having taken to the profession of arms. 
The date of the first settlement of the Namputiris is not known. Orthodox 
tradition would place it in the Tretayuga, or the second great Hindu Cycle. The 
reference to the Gramams of Chovvur and Panniyur contained in the Ma//i- 
gramam Syrian Christian grant of the 8th century and its absence in the dewish, 
have suggested to antiquarians some time between the « th and Xth centuries a** 
the probable period. Negative evidence is not of any great value in these enquiries; 
and if in the records of Hioiien Tsang the Xamputiri name doe^ not occur, it h 
because Malabar was not one of the Indian Provinces that the Buddhist pilgrim 
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chap. xi. vi>ited.* The writing of Ptolemy ami Periplus furnish evidences of Brahmin 
paxa. 215. settlements on the Malabar Coast as early as the iirst century, and it is probable 
that immigrant Brahmin families began to pour themselves with the ascendancy 
of the Western (Jlrilukya kings in the 4th and 5th centuries and became gradually 
welded with the pre-existing X a in ]> u t i r is. All these X am pu tiris were grouped 
under two great sections, (u) the A aish/iavites, or the Panniy ur Grfunakkar 
( Cr or village of Pan ni-Va/ aha or hoar) /. e . those that came with the patron- 
age of the Vaisluutvites of the Chalukya dynasty with the boar as their 
royal emblem and (7>) the Naivitesor Chovvur Gramakkar (villagers of Xiva) 
who readily accepted the Xaivite teachings from the Chera, Chola and Pandva 
king- that followed the Chalukyas. They included in all 04 Uraniums which 
in many cast's were only families. Of these not more than ten belong to modern 
Travanrore. These (inimiims constituted a regular autocracy with four Ta /is 
<*r administrative bodies having their head-quarters at Cranganore. It ’appears 
that a Baja or Peruma/, as lie was called, from the adjoining Chera kingdom, 
including the present .Districts of Salem and Coimbatore, ivas, as an improved 
arrangement, invited to rule for a duodeeennial period and was afterwards con- 
tinned, whether by the lapse of time or by a formal act of the Brahmin owners*, 
it i> not known. The Chera A iceroys by virtue of their isolation from their own 
fatherland had then to arrange for marital alliances being made, as best they could, 
with the highest indigenous caste, the Xampuriris, the males consorting with 
>‘udra women. The matriarchal form of inheritance was thus a necessarv conse- 
quence. Certain tracts of Ivera/a, however, continued under direct Brahmin sover- 
eignty of which the Kfappafri chief is almost the only surviving representative. 

>nh-tUvisit»i$> -There are live sub-divisions among the Xamputiris which 
nuiv he referred to in order. 

1. 77c> TampurAkknl: — This is the corruption of the Sanskrit name Sam ra t 

and ha^ probable reference to temporal a^ much as to secular sovereignty. Of the 
two Tampu rakka/ families in South ALilabar, Kalpancheri and Azhvancluov 
the latter ah me now remains. As spiritual Samriifs (sovereigns) they are entitled 
to (1) Bhadrasanam or the highest position in an assembly, (2) Bralnna- 
samrn//y a m or lordship over Brahmins (3) Brahmavarehasa or authority 
in Vedie lore and consequent sanctity and (4) Sarvamanyam ch* universal ae- 
knowledgment of reverence. 

Once in six years, the Azhvancheri Tampurakka/ is invited by the Tra- 
vancore Maha Raja who accords him the highest honours and pare him the homage 
of a Sa sh^anganamaskaram (prostrntion-ohcisance.) The spiritual powers of 
these Samra/s must have at the time been so respect-compelling* and even now 
they form a very saintly class in all Malabar. Though considered higher than all 
other sub-divisions of Xamputiris, they form with the Adhvas an endogenous 
community. 


2. AJhja s’; — They form 8 families j* called A sh/fw/Ay as an 1 are ascribed 
by tradition to be descended from the eight sons of a great Brahmin sage who 
lived on the banks of the KrBhin. But as they belong to separate Gotras and 
do not eoiistitut * exogsunous sections, the tradition does not seem reliable. The 
fund of accumulated spirituality inherited from remote ancestors, is considered to 
be* so large that sacrifices (V agas) as well as Vanaprastha and Sanyasa (the 
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two last stages of the Brahmin’s life) are reckoned as being supererogatory for 
even the last in descent. They are, however, very strict in the observance of 
religious ordinances and engage themselves constantly in the reverent study of 
Hindu scriptures. 

The Tantris are A^/*yas with temple-administration as their specialized 
function. They are the constituted Gurus of the temple-priests and are the 
final authorities in all matters of temple-ritual. 

(3) Yisishta Namputlris : — They are of two classes, Agnihotris and B ha t- 
/atiris. The Agnihotris are the ritualists and are of three kinds, (1) Akki- 
1 1 iris (those who have performed the A g n i c h a y a na y a g a ), ( 2 ) the A t i t i r i s. (those 
who have done the ceremony of Agnyadhsina), and (3) Chomatiris (those who 
have performed the Soma sacrifice). The Bha^atiris are the philosophers and 
are, in a spirit of judicious economy that is the characteristic feature of all early 
caste-proscriptions, actually prohibited from trenching on the province of the 
Agnihotris. They study Tarkka (Logic), Vedanta (Religious Philosophy or 
Theology), Vyakaraua (Grammar), Mimamsa (Ritualism), Bha/Gx, from which 
they receive their name, and Prabhakara, which are the six sciences of the early 
Namputlris. They were the great religious teachers of Malabar and had always 
a large number of disciples about them. Under this head come the V fid by firs 
or heads of Vedic Schools of which there are two, one at Trichur in Cochin and the 
other at Tirunavai in British Malabar, the six Vaidikas* or the expounders of 
the caste-canons and the Smartasj* who preside at the Smarta vieharams or 
the socio-moral tribunals of Brahminical Malabar. 

(4) S imanyas : — They form the Nampiitiri proletariat from whom the study 
of the Veda is all that is expected. They take up die study of the Mantravnda 
(mystic enchantment), PiG/a (temple-ritual), reciting the sacred accounts of the 
Avatar as and astrology. 

(«5) Jatnnatras : — The eight leading physician-families of Malabar J or Ash ta- 
vaidyas are, by an inexcusable misuse of language, called Gatimatras or nomi- 
nal Nam putiris. The class of Namputlris, called Yatraka/ikka r (corrup- 
tion of >Shist raka/ikkar), also comes under this head. They are believed to be the 
Brahmins who accepted the profession of arms from their great founder. Those 
that actually received the territory from the hands of Parasurama. called Gra- 
maui Namputiris or Grama?? i A/7/iyas, are also Gat imatras. They were 
the virtual sovereigns of their respective lands. The physicians, t lie soldiers and 
the landed kings, having other duties to perform, were not able to devote all their 
time to \ edic recitations. The Mutalmura or the first study was, of course, gone 
through. In course of time this fact was unfortunately taken by the religious con- 
science of the people to lower the Brahmins who were deputed under the scheme 
of Pa?\asu ram a for special functions in the service of the nation, in the scale of the 
Jsamputiri society and to mean a formal prohibition as of men unworthy to be 
engaged in V edic study. The fatal irony involved in such a result is obvious. 

Pupagrastas are the Namputiris who are supposed to have questioned 
the di v ine nature of P a r a .s u r a m a. T he LTrilparisha M u s s u s who too arc 

° The following are the names of the Illams of the sixVakhka.s:— (i) T.ukkA/, (a) Kappim#!/, (3) Pantal, (4) Peuimpafcippu, 
(5) Kaimukku and (6) Cherumukku. 

f The Smirtasare (1) Pa«achchoma> ar, <2) Mattamana Bhattatiri, (3) VeKukkaUu Bhattatiri, (4) Xatuvattu Pufcuar 
(5) Iruvachclii I 5 u/avar and (6) Meppai/i Namputwi. 

t The names of their Mains are (O Pulamantu/. ( 2 ) Ku/fanchen, (3) Alattur, (4)Taikka#, (5) EiOattu Taikka/, <f») Va/K.?, 
(71 Chirai/araa* (8) and KarantoK* 


CHAP. XX. 
PAHA. 215. 
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chap. XI. Brahmins who have received gifts of land from Pa rasu ram a, the Nam pi /is, the 
paba.215. Panniyttr Gramakkar and the Payyannftr Gramakkar or the Ammuvans 
(ancles) so called from their matriarchal system of inheritance, form other sections 
of Nam put iris that may be passingly referred to. 

Anthropometry: — Mr. Fawcett in his Bulletin on the Nam p fit iris has recorded 
the following anthropometrical measurements as the average of 25 observations. 


Centimetres. Centimetres. 


Height 


162*3 

Cephalic width 

14*6 

Span 


1700 

Cephalic index 

76*3 

Chest . . 


83*7 

Bigomac 

10*6 

Mid-finger 


10*5 

Bizygomatic . . 

13*2 

Shoulders 


407 

Maxillo-zygomatic index 

80-4 

Hips 


26*2 

Nasal height . . 

4*9 

Left foot, length 


24*5 

Nasal width 

3*7 

Cephalic length 


19*2 

Nasal index 

75*5 


General appearance . — The Namputiris are a fair-skinned race with fine 
features. They have their tuft of hair on the top of their head more to the front 
than behind and in the light of other evidence to show that the earliest Brahmins 
represented in Southern India by the Mukkfwnas and Chozhias are front-tufted,* 
the tradition of Para surama having changed the position of the tuft of his new- 
ly brought Brahmins only means that the top-tufted Brahmins were introduced 
into a country where back-tuft was the practice or possibly whose adjoining terri- 
tories were filled with Brahmins who had altered their tuft from the top to the 
back in deference to the custom of the rest of the population who grow their hair 
as it grew. The alteration of the tuft by the founder himself and for a national 
purpose was evidently a fiction intended to reconcile a top-tufted with a back- 
tufted people who too were soon brought under the dominating influence of the 
Brahminical example. The Namputiris arc passionate growers of finger-nails 
which are in some cases more than a foot long and serve several useful purposes, 
r 11 connection with the general appearance of the Nampfitiri, it has to be said 
that there is about his good old person and his quaintdooking dress and jewelry, 
a Satvic (mild and guileless) beauty which the eye delights to dwell on. 

Clothiny . — As in everything else, the Nampiitiri is orthodox even in the 
matter of dress. Locally manufactured cloths are alone purchased and Indian 
publicists who deplore the crushing of indigenous industries by the importation of 
foreign goods may congratulate the Kora/a Brahmins in their protectionist habits, 
and recognize them as practical economists of a high order. Silk and coloured cloths 
are not worn by either sex. The mode of dressing is peculiar. That of the 
males is known as Ta//u/ukkuka. Unlike the Nayar dress which the Nampu- 
tiris wear during other than religious hours, the cloth worn has a portion passing 
between the thighs and tucked in at the front and behind with the front portion 
arrange i into a number of characteristic re-duplications. Among the Nampiitiri 
women there are two styles of dressing, 0 k k u m K o / u 1 1 u m v achckufukkuk a 
for the Adhyans and X;/orin//u/ukkuka for the ordinary Namputiris. The 
half- jacket known as Ravukka (bodice) is a recent introduction into the toilette 
of South Indian women, and has, as may be expected, not yet found acceptance 
among the Nam put i r is. The N a m piiti ri uses wooden shoes, but never of leather. 
Undyed cloths form the daily wear of the Nampiitiri women andit is interesting 
to note that all Brahmin women during a Y nyyn am (sacrifice) when, as on other 
ceremonials, all recent introductions are given up in favour of the old however 

® Witness the (lowing hair of the Todai and other hill tnhts \\1 o had no C h ou 1 asa ni ska ram and had no tun 
According to a book called Sinjiakltam written about 5 centuries ago thcKu/umi, mantrams, and Vatamozhi (Sanskrit; were 
gifts from the Brahmins 
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seemingly crude, wear dyeless cloths. This shows that white was the colour of chap. hi. 
the early Aryan woman’s dress and adds its share of support to the suggestion 215 

that the Xamputiris are the representatives of the unadulterated early Brahmins. 

Ornaments : — Beyond plain finger-rings which lie puts on in less than 3 or 4, 
and Blassu (golden amulet attached to the waist-string), the Xamputiri wears 
no ornaments. His ears are bored, but no ear-rings are worn unless he is an 
Agnihotri when Ku/ic/alams (ear-pendants) of an elongated pattern are used. 

The ornaments of the Xamputiri women have several peculiarities. Gold-bracelets 
are, as it were, proscribed even for the most wealthy. Hollow bangles of brass or 
bell-metal for the ordinary N amp lit iris and of solid silver for the Adhya 
Xamputiris are the ones in use. The Chuttu, an old and, modernlv speaking, 
uncouth piece of jewel, is their ear-ornament. A peculiar kind of necklace called 
Cherutali is also worn and beneath this the Adhya women wear three garlands 
of Man is or gold pieces, along with other jewels known as K a. sum ala, Putt Ali 
and Kazliuttila. The Xamp fit iris do not bore their noses, nor wear any nose- 
ring and in this respect present a striking contrast to the Xiivar women. But 
the Xayar woman in her turn differs from lier East Coast sister in keeping at 
least the septum of the nose undrilled. Unlike in the other Coast, no restriction is 
placed on the use of ornaments by X a m p u t i r i widows beyond the removal of 
the Tali. Tattooing is taboo to the Xamputiri woman. The horizontal >Saivite 
marks with V ibhiiti or holy ashes and the vertical Vaishnavite marks with 
(jropicliandana are used. The women put on three horizontal lines of sandal- 
wood-paste after bath. These marks take a crescentic shape (Ampi/ikkuri) in 
the case of At/Aya women. The Kunkuina or red powder used in other countries 
as a caste-mark for the fore-head is never employed by the Xamputiri women. 

Turmeric powder as a cosmetic wash for the face is also not in vogue. Mr. Fawcett 
says that on festive occasions turmeric is used by the Brahmins of Malabar. But 
this is not borne out by the usage in Travancore. Eyesalvos arc applied and could 
be seen extending as dark lines up to the ears on either side,* 

Habitation: — A Xamputiri 1 s house, as is the house of every other native 
of Malabar, stands within a large compound of its own. Each house has 
its own name by which the members are known, and is called by the generic 
title of 4 Illam’, the term used by Brahmins, or c Mana,’ which is the reveren- 
tial expression of the S u dr as and other classes. Illam is a Telugu and Mana a 
Canarese word. Sometimes, the two words are found combined in one name, (\ <j. 

I/amana Illam. In the compound that surrounds this house, trees, such as the 
tamarind, the mango, the jack and laurel, grow in shady luxuriance. The area of the 
compound is very extensive ; in fact, no house in Malabar is surrounded bv a more 
picturesque ora more spacious garden than that of the Xamputiri Brahmin. 

Plantains of all varieties are cultivated, an I yams of various kinds and peas, in 
their respective seasons. A tank is an inseparable accompaniment and, in most 
Xampfitiri houses, there are three or four of them, the largest being used for 
bathing and the others for general and kitchen lavatory purposes. 'Whenever there 
is a temple of any importance anywhere near at hand, the Xamputiri may pre- 
fer to bathe in the tank attached to it, but his favourite ghat is always the tank near 
his home and owned by him. Wells are never used for bathing and hot-water hath 
is also avoided as far as possible, as plunging in a natural reservoir would alone 
confer the requisite ablutional purity. Towards the north-western corner of the 
house is located the Sarpakkavu or the snake-abode, one of the indispensable^ 

* “The Namburi women once a week lannoint their body with cocoanut oil or the* while of an egg” Dr Da\ h. t - 
wntteu much that is grotesquely wrong; but this passes them all., 
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chap. xx. of a Malabar house. The Kavu is either an artificial jungle grown on purpose 
PARA. 315. in a part of each compound or a relic recording the unreclaimed primeval jungle 
which every part of Malabar once was. The cluster of trees and bushes in 
this Kavu lends an additional picturesqueness to the entire home. Right in the 
centre of the Kavu is the carved image in granite of the cobra ; and several 
ttesli-and-blood representatives of that figure haunt the house as if in recognition 
of the memorial raised. Within the centre of this compound is situated the 1 11am 
or Mana and a costly habitat it certainly is in most cases. All the houses 
used to be until recently thatched as against the scorching heat of the tropical sun 
which a tiled house could only aggravate. In form it is essentially a square 
building and consists of several court-yards in the centre, with rooms on all sides. 
On the east or west of the court-yard, a room having the space of two ordinary 
rooms is made up and serves as a drawing chamber and the dormitory of the un- 
married members of the house. The rest of the house is zenana to the stranger. 
Right on the opposite side of the visitor’s room, beyond the central court-yard 
is the Arappura, a massive wood-work where the valuables of the Xamputiri 
are preserved. On either side of this are two rooms, one of which serves as a 
store-house of household and other materials and the other as a bed-room. The 
kitchen is situated adjoining the visitor’s room and is tolerably spacious. In the 
front which generally is the east of the house, is a spacious yard, square and flat 
and leading up to it is a flight of steps generally made of granite. These granite 
steps lead to a gate-house where the servants of the house keep watch in the night 
and generally consisting of a single room and some open space adjoining. The whole 
house proper is built of wood, particularly the Arappura. The houses are sub- 
stantially constructed and though now looking antiquated have a classical appear- 
ance all their own. To the north-east, is the (to. sal a or the cow-shed where large 
numbers of oxen and cows are housed. The furniture of the X am p u ti r i is extreme- 
] v scanty. There are several cots, some made of coir and others of planks of wood. 
The Kurmasana is his devotional seat, and consists of a jack-plank wrought 
after the manner of a tortoise. Other seats too, shaped round or oblong, are used 
and no Rrahmin addresses himself to his meal without being seated on one of 
them. Every Rrahmin visitor is offered one and is even pressed to sit on it. When 
the writer went to a Rrahmin house at Kala/i, the native village of .S'amkara- 
elnirya. and wished the hosts not to trouble themselves about a seat for him, he 
was told that the contact of a Brahmin’s nates with the floor was harmful to the 
house. Hanging cots attached to the ceiling by chains of iron are quite common 
things in a Namputiri’s 111am, especially in the bed-room. Skins of spotted 
deer, used to sit on during prayers, also from part of the Namphtiri’s furniture. 

Lams of inheritance : — The eldest male member inherits the property and 
administers all affairs, and a Namputiri household may be taken to represent a 
condition intermediate between the impartible matriarchal form of the Nayars 
and the divided patriarchal form of the other coast. The eldest son alone marries 
and enters into the scheme of family perpetuation. The authority for this pro- 
cedure seems to be verse 106 of Mann “Immediately on the birth of his first 
born, a man is the father of a son and is free from the debt to the manes, that 
(son) therefore is worthy (to receive) the whole estate.” And “that son alone on 
whom he throws he debt an 1 through whom he obtains immediately is begotten 
[ ur (the fulfilment of) the. law, all the rest they consider the offspring of desire.” 
The next verse sets forth the application of this authority in clearer light. “As a 
father (supports) his sons so let the eldest support his younger brothers and so 
let them also in accordance with the law behave towards their eldest brother as sons 

3 w 
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(behave) towards their father.” The accepted practice as well as the recognized 
principle among the Namputiris seem to be in consonance with the directions 
expounded by the great Law-giver. At the same time, the explanation for quite a 
different state of affairs in regard to the Brahmins outside Malabar is not far to 
seek. The conditions of living were probably not everywhere so favourable as 
on this coast, and to meet the needs of an increasing population, the dissolution 
of the joint-family and the consequent stimulation of individual responsibility 
appeared to afford greater promise and were not without justification in the com- 
prehensive Code of Manu. He again says: — “Either let them thus live together 
or apart if (each) desires to (gain) spiritual merit ; for by (their living) separate 
(their) merit increases, hence separation is meritorious.” For reasons already sug- 
gested, this alternative system did not render itself necessary to the settlers in the 
favoured land of Parasuruma who in their cis-ghatian isolation were even un- 
aware of them. 

In certain respects the Namputiri system, where the management of family 
property descends in the male line in the order of age, no matter whether a person 
is married or not, is even superior to the English law of primogeniture to which 
it is the nearest Indian approach. Here is avoided the devolution of family cares 
and responsibilities on immature heirs leading to impaired efficiency, even when 
senior male members, who are to be life-bachelors and have no less a natural right 
than the minor son of a deceased brother, are available to manage the household. 
In default of male issue, the last surviving girl is made over in marriage with all 
her patrimony by a ceremony called ‘Sar vasvadanam,’ after which the son-in-law 
assumes the place of the son and takes and hands down the name of his wife’s 
family. 

Food and drink : — The food of the Namputiri is extremely simple. As 
Camoens said, 

“To crown their meal, no meanest life expires, 

Pulse, fruit and herb alone their food requires.” 

He has of course his favourites, sourness and sweetness being their determining 
factors. Pungency is dreaded. Ghee is not in great requisition. Gingelly oil never 
enters his kitchen.* Milk is not taken except as porridge, which, as a special prepar- 
ation goes by the name of Prathaman (first). A bolus-like preparation of boiled 
rice-flour with cocoanut scrapings called Kozhakkaffa is in great favour and ri 
known as P arasurama’s pa la ha ram or the light refreshment originally prescribed 
by Parasurama. The conji or rice gruel is the Xamputiri’s favourite luncheon. 
Served with the usual accessories, it is considered a very agreeable drink and, by the 
free diaphoresis that it induces, gives a lightness and after-coolness to the system 
which no partaker fails to appreciate. The Namputiri rarely takes cold drinks. 
His drinking water, boiled and flavoured with coriander, cummin seeds, &c., forms 
by itself a nicety. At home the Namputiri Gr /hast ha acts according to the 
strictest canons of his caste and sect. The wife serves him his meals if he is absolute- 
ly alone and by way of taking charge of the leaf on which he has eaten holds it bv 
the right hand, the husband touching it by the left, before he rises from his seat. 

Occupations : — The traditional function of each of the 3 classes of Nampu- 
t i r is has been already referred to. Service in temples, unless very remunerative, doe* 
not attract the Namputiri. Teaching as a means to living is rank heterodoxy. 
And if anywhere Manu’s dictum to the Brahmin 4 Never serve’ is strictly observed, 

' Mr Fawcett’s description of L'ppen as a curry of chopped \cgetabie:?. fried m ghee cocoanut or gmgdlv oil and 
seasoned with sesamum salt and jaggery is not accurate. 


CHAP. XL 
PAHA. 215. 
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it is in Malabar. Judging from the records left by travellers, they used to be se- 
lected by kings as messengers during times of war. Says Barbosa speaking of the 
Xam put iris, u These are the messengers who go on the road from one kingdom 
to another with letters and money and merchandise; because they pass in safety 
without any one molesting them even though the king may be at war. These Brah- 
mins are well read and possess many books and are learned and masters of 

many arts ; and so the kings honour them as such.” As the pre-historic heirs to the 
entire land of Kera/a, the Xampiitiris live on agriculture. But inefficiency in 
adaptation to changing environments operates as a severe handicap in the race for 
progressive affluence for which the initial equipment was exceptionally favourable. 
The difficulties incidental to an effete landlordism have contributed to making the 
Xamputiris a litigious population and the ruinous scale of expenditure necessary 
for the disposal of a girl, be it of the most plebeian kind, has brought their general 
prosperity to a very low level. The feeling of responsible co-operation on the part 
of the unmarried males of a Xamput i/d household in the interests of the family 
is fast decaving ; old maidens are increasing and the lot of the average Xa input i/d 
man and more especially woman, is very hard indeed. As matters now stand, the 
traditional hospitality of the Hindu kings of Malabar which, fortunately for them, 
has not yet relaxed is the only sustenance and support of the ordinary Namputi/d 
Brahmin. 

MfKjii *, Sorcer;/, qr.: — Tn the Chapter on Religion reference has been made to 
the position of magic and sorcery in people’s minds in Malabar. According to 
Ivera/hlpa tt i, the institution of Mantra va da or sorcery was, along with the esta- 
blishment of two lines of temples, one along the Coast dedicated to Bhagavati, 
and the other along the mountain-ridges to S a s t a, intended by the great Para- 
su ram a to save his newly reclaimed country from the influence of evil spirits. 
Man tra vfidam is of two kinds, benign (Sanmantram) and malign (Durman- 
tram). 12 families were initiated into this occult science and were known as the 
D v a d a .s' a s a in p r a d a y i n s of Malabar. * 

The powers these sorcerers are reputed to exercise, are (1) UchclnVana 
(exorcism), (2) Mu ran a (destruction), (3) Stambhana (stupefaction), (4) M6- 
hana (enticement, as for love), (f>) Vasikara/za (subjection of another’s will to that 
of one’s own) and (b) Yidvesha//a (estrangement of loving people). These, how- 
ever, are not ea-y feats and are believed to be very rarely practised even by the skilled 
on account of their grievous sinfulness. The Mantravfuli cannot be overscru- 
pulous in the matter of performing his function, lest he should turn out to be the 
u engineer hoist with his own petard.” The forms of sorcery familiar to the people of 
Malabar are of three kinds: — (1) Ivaivi sham or poisoning food by incantations, 
(2) the employment of Ku^/ichcha ttan, a mysteriously-working mischievous imp, 
and (3) setting up spirits to haunt men and their houses and cause illness of all 
kinds. 

The most mischievous imp of Malabar demonologv is an annoying quip- 
loving little spirit, as black as night, and about the size and nature of a well-nour- 
ished twelve-year-old hoy. Some people say that they have seen him vis-a-ris 
having a forelock. The nature and extent of its capaeitv for evil almost be^mrs 
description. There are Xampiitiris in Malabar to whom these are as so manv 
mi»iles which they may throw at any body they choose. Thev are, like Shakes- 
peare's Ariel, little active things and most willing slaves of the master under whom 
they happen to he placed. Their victim suffers from unbearable agony. His clothes 

* Cilia* t’>e author ot Simkaruuau. had reason to call Kura/u “ Mohanastamhhanadyanam Vidvanuman- 

Ki ra-th.iiam - n the wiierc M jhana. Stand hana, \c arose. 
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Dike fire, his fowl turns into ordure, his beverages become urine, stunts fall like chap. si. 
showers on all sides of him, hut curiously not one on him, and hi.- bed bee: mu - a **ARiL. 215. 
literal bed of thorns. He feels in fact a lost man. In this way. with grim deli .lit to 
itself and with melancholy interest to the looker-on, the spirit continue- to torment 
his victim by day as well as by night. Hut with all this annoying mischief, K u / / i * 
ehchattan or Boy-Satan, as the word may be trail-dated, does no serious harm. 

He oppresses and harasses, but never injures. A ee 1 * * * * *' rated Brahmin of Thai uma- 
eheri is said to own more than a hundred of these ( hat tans. Hou-e-hold articles 
and jewelry of value may be left in the premise- ol* the homes guarded by b h a t ta n 
and no tliief dares to lay liis hand on them. The invisible sentry keeps diligent 
watch over bis master’s property and has unchecked powers of movement in any 
medium. As remuneration fur all tlic-e services, the bhattan demands nothing 
but food, but that in a large measure. If starved, the bhuttans would not lie-irate 
to remind the master of their power, but if ordinarily c; red for, they would be bU 
most willing drudges. By nature, b hat tail is more than a malevolent spirit. As a 
safe-guard against the infinite power secured for the in i-terby this lviu//ichcha 1 1 an. 
it is laid down that malign acts committed through his instrumentality recoil on 
the prompter who dies either childless or after a frightful physical and mental agony. 

Another method of oppressing humanity believed to be in the power of sor- 
cerers is to make men and womui possessed with spirits: here too women being more 
subject to their evil influence than men. Delayed puberty, permanent sterility and 
still-births are not urn* mnnon ills of a devil-possessed woman. Sometime 6 * the 
spirits sought to he exorcised refuse to leave the bodv of the victim unless the 
sorcerer promises them a habitation in his own house-compound and arrange s fur- 
daily offerings being given. This is agreed to as a matter of unavoidable necessity 
and money and lan Is arc conferred upon the Mantravadi Xamputi/’i to enable 
him to fulfil his promise. 

Manners and customs in (jencral : — The manners and customs of the Xampu- 
t i /• i s differ from those of the other communities in several marked ^articular-. 

They go by the specific name of K era/acha r as which, to the casual foreigner. are so 
many Anacha /’as or mal -observances. but to the sympathetic student are not more 
perhaps than unique Acharas. As the verse goes. ( A ny a t racha m n abba v at 
Anacha ra i ti s* r n tali ) “They are A naeh :i ras (mid-observances) he - uise they are 
not Acharas (observances) elsewhere.” They are fit in number and a< cording to 
Kera/blpatii were instituted on purpose by Aamkaraehar va. 

Of these 04 A oh a ras, about 00 will be found peculiar to Malabar. They may 
he grouped into six main ela-.-es and a few words regarding each may be interesting. 

(1) Personal hygiene; — Bathing is one of the most important religious dutic- 

of all Hindus and of Brahmins in particular. A X a mpu ti r i onlv wants an exeu-e for 
bathing. Every Xamjnihri bathes twice a day at least, sometimes oftener. But it 
is prohibited before sun-rise, after which a hath cea-e- to be a religion- rite on the 
other C >ast. The use of a covering waist-cloth, during hath, private or public, his 

bintjoti excepted, is also prohibited. This injunction run- distinctly counter to 

that of the Siitrakaras who say *Xa Vivasanali Snavaf or • Badie not with- 
out clothing’. The fastidious sense of b:\th-puritv occasionally takes the form of 
a regular mania and reVvos the not inapt dc-cription of ^’ala ppi A r h u <>r pos- 

session by a water-devil which would perpetually raise doubts a^ to whether tie- 
required degree of personal purity has been secured by the bath in question. And 
never unless und^r extreme physical incapacity does aXamputiri forbear to bathe 

at least once a day. 
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chap. xi. 2. Eating; — The rules about food, either regarding the cooking or the eating 

pah, A. 215. verv religiously observed. Absolute fasting is unknown in Malabar. 

;j. WoBsmr of tiie Gods and tiie Manes: — The mode of worshiping the God* 
and prayers for the Souls of the departed form the third group of K era Zac haras. 
The anniversary of a person’s death is regulated not by the age of the Moon at the 
time, but by the Star, unlike on the other coast. Again a birth-pollution has the 
priority to obseryances over even funeral duties. A son who has to perform the 
funeral ceremonies of his father is rendered unfit for that solemn function by 
an intervening birth-pollution. An adopted son in Malabar is not as in other part> 
of India relieved of the A r add ha obligations to his natural parents. Sectarian 
controversies in regal'd to Niva and Vishnu are strictly tabooed. The establish- 
ment of Hinduism on a non-sectarian basis was, it has been seen, the sacred mission 
< > f N a m k a r a 1 s 1 i fe . 

A single triple string (sacred thread) is worn irrespective of civil condition. 
This is contrary to the usage of the other Coast where married Brahmins wear two 
or three triplets. Sprinkling with water is an essential purificatory act after the 
u>e of the broom. An isolated rule requires dead bodies to be burnt in private 
compounds and not in consecrated communal sites as among the East Coast people. 

4. Conduct in soviet v. — C hastity is jealously guarded by the imposition of 
severe ostracism on adulterers. Formal salutation and even Xamaskaras and 
A nugrahas or prostration before and blessing by seniors are proscribed. This is 
a striking point of difference between Malabar and the rest of India and is probably 
based on the esoteric teaching of Universal Oneness. 


A Asuamas on stages of Life. — Tt is distinctly prescribed that a Brahmin 
should formally conclude the Brahmacharvasrama and that presents or Dak- 
sh i/Ki to the Gurus should be the crowning act. The Asura or bride-sale form 
of marriage is prohibited — a prohibition which in the case of the Xamputiris is 
absolutely unnecessary as matters now stand. An injunction in the reverse direc- 
tion against the ruinous tyranny of a bride-penalty would be an anxiously-sought 
relief to the struggling* of many an indigent birde's father. The special law of Mala- 
bar under which the eldest son is alone entitled to 1 x 3 married Ires already been re- 
ferred to incidentally. The anchorite stage too comes in for regulation by the 
Manu of K era /a. The eye.- of a Sanya sin should never rest on a woman even 
a second. This rule, which, if it errs at all, only does so on the side of safety, is not 
observed elsewhere as the stage of a Sanyasin is expected to be entered only after 
the complete subjugation of the pas-ions. Xo Aradhana (worship) Nraddhas 
are performed for them as is done in other parts. The soul of the Sanyasi is freed 
from the bondage of Karma and the chance of recurring birth and has only to be 
remembered and worshipped, unlike the ordinary ft i van or the still enslaved 
Mail whose salvation-interests have to be furthered by propitiatory Karinas on the 
part of its earthly beneficiaries. 


(k The Regulation of Women's conduct: — Several rules are enacted for the 
conduct of women who are not to gaze at any face but that of their wedded lord and 
never to go out unattended. They are to wear only white clothes and are never to 
pierce their noses for the wearing of jewelry. Death on the husband's funeral pyre 
U not to be the sacred duty of the A amputiri widow who is advised to seek in 
the life of a self-sacrificing Sanyasi a sure means of salvation. 

Festivals .— Under this head, seven important festivals may be referred to. 


J x 
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1. Trikketta or Gy&shtha Star: — In the month of Chingam (August-Scp- chap. xi. 
tember). Food is co ike 1 and eaten before sunrise by till the married male members as 

well as by every female member. Though not of the previous day, the food goes by 
the name of Tr/kkeMa pazhayatu or the old food of the Tr/kkeffa day. The 
import of this festival, when the specific ordinances of Namkara agiiust food cooked 
before sunshine are contravened, as if on purpose, is not known. 

2. The Makam: or Magha Star: — In the mondi of Kanni (September-October). 

On this day the cows in the house are decorated with sandal paste and flowers and 
given various kinds of sweetmeats. The ladies of the house take ten or twelve 
grains of paddy, anoint them with oil and after bathing in turmeric-water, consecrate 
the grains by the recitation of certain hymns and deposit them in the Ara or sale- 
room of the house. If there are in the house any female- members born under the 
Makam Star, the duty of performing the ceremony devolves on them in particular. 

This is really a harvest- festival an J has the securing of food-grains in abundance, 
Dhanyasamr Aid hi, for its temporal object. 

3. All the days in tiie month of Tulam: — (October-November). In 
this month, young unmarried girls bathe before 4 A. M. every day and worship 
Ganapati ( Vighnes vara). 

4. Gauripuja: — In the month of Yrischikam (November— December). This 
is done on any selected Monday in the month. The ceremony is known by the 
name of Ammiyum Vi/akkum To/aka or u touching the grinding stone and 
lamp.” On this day the married women of the house clean the grinder and the 
grinding stones and place a bronze -mirror by its side. They then proceed to 
worship Gaffri whose relation to Niva represents to the Hindu the ideal sweetness 
of wedded life. 

5. Tiruvatira or Arlra Star: — In the month of Dhanu ( December- J arm - 
ary). This is a day of universal festivity and rejoicing. For seven days before the 
Tiruvatira day, all the members of the house bathe in the early morning and 
worship Niva. This bathing is generally called Tuhehehuku/i or shivering-hath 
(the season being then intensely dewy). On the day previous to Tiruvatira, they 
take what is locally known as E/7angngaD (S articles of food purchased from the 
bazaar). Such a repast is never indulged in on any other day. The Tiruvitira 
day is spent in the adoration of Niva and the votaries take but a single meal 
(Orikkal). Night vigils are kept both by the wife and the husband seated before 
alighted fire which represents the Sakshi (witness) of Karinas and contracts 
(hence the common term Agnisa kslii). They then chew a bundle of betel -leaves 
not less than a hundred in number. This is called Ke/fli vef/ila tinnuku. As 
the chewing of betel is taboo except in the married state, this function is believed 
to attest and seal their irrefragable mutual fidelity. 

6. The N ew-Moon day in the month of Karkafakam (July— August): — (hi 
the evening of this day various kinds of sweet-meats are cooked and before the 
family partakes of them a portion from each is placed on the upper story as an 
offering to rats by which their Divine Master, Gu/zapati, is believed to he pro- 
pitiated. 

7. 0/<am, Yishu. &e. are national rejoicings in which, in addition to these 
above festivals, the Namputiris take part along witli the Nayars. 

l&arria;fe-in$titut!on : — The impartiality of family-property is emphasized and 
rendered secure by the injunction that only the eldest son should marry. Should. 
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chap. xi. however, this alliance be barren of male issue through death or sterility, the next 
para. 215. younger may enter the matrimonial state. Sometimes if one wife fails, another wife 
is taken to bear him male issue. But if even with three wives he is soilless, he is 
not to marry again, but to get his next younger brother to marry. To the question 
whether the younger brothers do not enter hell for want of male issue, the fol- 
lowing authority is cited in reply. u llanu has declared that if, of several brothers, 
one gives birth to a son, that son is son to them all."* In other parts of India, 
however, this text appears to be no solace to soilless persons. Among the Xam- 
putiris, infant marriage is unknown. In verse 88 of Manu, it is said kk To a dis- 
tinguished hand of some suitor of equal caste should a father give his daughter in 
accordance with the prescribed rule, thouyh she has not attained the proper aye." 
The Xamputiris have understood the words 6 proper age’ to mean marriageable 
age or age of puberty and lay special emphasis upon the 89th verse of Manu’s 9th 
Chapter rendered by Rubier in the following words. ki But the maiden, though 
marriageable, should rather stop in the father’s house until death than he should ever 
give her to a man destitute of good qualities.” f Hence the large number of old 
maids among Namputiris, a state of affairs which under the canonical restriction 
on male marriage cannot be helped. 

Description of a Nampvtiri marriaye : — Before a match is decided finallv, the 
agreement of the horoscope is tested, and the terms of the marriage and the consent of 
the parties formally announced by the priest in the bride’s house before a large assem- 
bly. The dowry is generally fixed at 2,000, but sometimes a higher sum has to he 
found bv the bride's parents, often after an extended begging tour. Before the bride- 
groom starts for the house of the bride, he, his relations and guests are served with 
a >umptuous feast, the expenses of which are ordinarily met by the bride’s father. 
The bridegroom then mvs the customary obeisance to his elders and after receiving 
from his mother a few fried grains of paddy, a cake and a garland, starts in pro- 
cession for the bride's house. A few Nayar servants walk in front brandishing 
their swords as emblematic of the traditional sovereignty of the Nampfit iris m 
Malabar. With a consecrated string tied with due solemnity round his wrists and 
with the tali or the wedding necklace, a mirror as an omen of good luck, an arrow 
for guarding the bride against evil spirits, two pairs of cloths and a bamboo stick 
with sixteen joints, the bridegroom walks behind. At the door of the bride's 
house, the bridegroom’s party is received by Nayar women who officiate for the 
N am put ir i ladies who, of course, are prohibited from making a public appearance. 
The bridegroom then enters, putting forward the right leg first, and is requested 
bv the bride’s father to bathe and come for wedding. The manes are then pro- 
pitiated by the Nandi muk ham ceremony and the house purified and fitted for 
the sacred rite. Then with a lamp in front of him, the father of the bride passes 
to the central court-yard within the house and sits facing the east. The Nayar 
attendant of the house then waves an earthen pot before him and hands a garland. 
The father of the bride who is about to make a Kanyakadanam, the most meri- 
torious of all DAnams or gifts, duly salutes the donee, i.e. % the bride-groom, who 
touches the head of the donor (father-in-law elect) as if by way of blessing. The. 
bride’s father then walks to the Honuikmc/a or the sacrificial altar in the 
interior and a few preliminary rites arc gone through. At the auspicious hour 
the girl get* duly bedecked and has the Tali brought by the husband tied round 
her neck by the father and not by the husband, as in all otlc-r tnli-tvimr com- 
munities on the East-Coast. A Nayar woman waves a saucer of oil with sc vet a 1 
burning wicks, known as thousand wicks, before the bride, who appears with her 

4 IJhr.itr ii‘tnuL^'it.m.1111 hka diet putra\an bluvit 1 tc iCna pi trO.a. Cutri.in Manm«ibrri\ til 

f K'im.mijmar.iridtti'h;/»tt Gnht kainartt api 1 Na (.Lamirn banipr.ij aJi-Jiho.i LdCmliit li 
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face covered. With the Xayar woman and her pan-light in front, the hride now chap. xi. 
walks on to the altar. It may be said in passing that the gosha-ladies witness 3PA.XA. 216 
the ceremonies from behind a purdah; but they join the Xayar women at all 
stages of the ceremony in the peculiar national cheering of Malabar women 
known as V a ikk u r a v a or Kurava. The next stage of the marriage ceremony 
is called M ukhadarsanam or the actual seeing each other, face to lace, oi the 
husband and wife, when Yedic hymns are sung. After this ceremony, the bride •- 
father pours through her hands into those of the bride-groom some water accom- 
panied by the words ‘Saha dharmam charatah’ meaning ‘May you both tread 
the path of duty together’ repeated three times. This is the l dakapurvam cere- 
mony. Pan igrahanain or the clasping of the right hand of the bride accompanied 
by the benediction of the assembled Brahmins comes next, followed by Lagahoma 
or the oblation of fried grains and circumambulations round the sacrificial fire. 

The A^mardhauam (or mounting the bride on a grinding-stone) is the next cere- 
mony in which the wedded girl is exhorted to be as fast-fixed in .constancy as the 
stone on which the husband has placed her legs. Then comes in order another 
important ceremony — the Saptapadi or the walking of seven paces. In other 
parts of India, this is looked upon as being technically the binding portion of the 
marriage-ceremony, while in Malabar the Udakapu rva and the Pa yngrahana 
are the most important. It is significant to observe that the Mangalvasutrn- 
dhfw’ana or the tying of the Tali is nowhere among Brahmins looked upon a> 
the cardinal marriage-rite though the popular belief is otherwise. After the chief 
marriage-rites are over, the bride goes to the bridegroom s house with the sacrificial 
hre, where the next three days’ ceremonies are performed. If the way i by land. 

.die is generally carried in a palanquin. During the marriage-days, the use of a cot, 
a luxury inconsistent with the normal austerity of Brahmimeal life, is forbidden. 

The bride and bridegroom should also abstain from using salt, an ingredient 
not entering into the Sat vie dietary prescribed for the llrahmins. On the 
evening of the fourth day they bathe, having previously anointed themselves with 
oil, and after the Yaisvadeva ceremony at the sacrificial altar, enter the nuptial 
room dressed in the same clothes as on the marriage day, at the bidding of a X a var 
woman who stands atthegateandsays u Akattu ezh unna//a//am" (your holiness 
may enter within), i.e.. permits the newly wedded husband access into the apartment 
of her mistress over whom in her maidenhood she has been so faithfully keeping watch 
and ward. A curious rite performed by the Yagurvedic llrahmins consists in 
catching a kind of fish known as Manattuka« //i. The Sthalipakam which is 
another sacrifice at the domestic altar on the day after the succeeding full-moon 
is the last function in a Xamputiri marriage. In addition to the ordinary form of 
marriage just described, there is another, peculiar to the X a m p u t i r \ s, called S a r va- 
svadanam. This mav take place under one of three conditions. When a X a m p u t i ri 
dies leaving only a widow and an unmarried daughter, the widow calls in a Brahmin 
to perform the funeral ceremonies of the deceased. She may then make him a gift 
of all her belongings along with her daughter. If only a daughter with distant 
Sapiw '/as be left, one of those distant Sapi n '/as performs the funeral ceremonies 
and after taking from the assets of the deceased what may he considered due to 
himself and others, makes a Sarvasvadanam or wholesale gift to a suitable Brah- 
man. If there be not even a Sapi n d a to give away the girl, a neighbour assume^ 
the role of the father. 

Other ceremonies : — The Namputiris have, of course, all the Brahminical 
S am ska r as or sacraments, commencing from P um savanam, of., the ceremony j x*r- 
formed bv a woman within 90 days of conception with a view to her being blessed 
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OHap. sx. with mule progeny. The name formally given at the naming ceremony is the 
e»ab.a. 215. same among all Nampiltiris. It is Devadattan (given by Deva the Lord) 
in the case of mules and £ r i d e v i d a s i (the servant of 5ri devr or Mahalakshmi) 
in the case of females. The Karnavedha or the boring of the lobes of the ears 
generally takes place in the 8th year of the age and not in the 8th month as it is 
among the Tamil Brahmins, 

Adoption : — Adoption among the Nampfttiris is of three kinds. 

1. Pattu Kaiyyal Dattu. 

2. Chanchamata Dattu. 

3. Ku/i vazliichcha Dattu. 

The first is the orthodox form. Fattukai means “ten handstand indicates 
that five persons take part in that ceremony, the two natural parents, the two 
adoptel parents, and the son to be adopted. The Gotra and Sutra of the natural 
family have to be the same as those of the adoptive family and the act of adoption 
does not, as already noticed, take awav the responsibility of performing the after-rites 
to one’* li iturul parents. Another distinguishing feature is that the son adopted 
may have had his U pa nay a nain already performed by the natural parents. An 
adoption of this kind cannot, of course, be made without the permission of all the 
male members of the family of tlie Sapi/ic/as or Samanodakas who are distinct 
blood relations, though some degrees removed. 

In the second form, the adoption relieves the adopted son of all ceremonial 
duties towards the natural parents. Involving, as it does, a position contrary to 
the estahlishei ^ordinances of Xamkaracharya, this kind of adopt^n is not in 
favour. The third kind is still less orthodox. The adoption is made by a surviv- 
ing widow and mainly serves to keep up the lineage. 

i panapnim: — This may be called the Brahminizing ceremony. As an oft-re- 
peated Sanskrit verse runs, a Brahmin is a Brahmin by virtue of his Karinas or ac - 
tions in this life or the ones preceding it. The derivative meaning of the term 
Upanavana B a ceremony that leads one to God, /. <\, to a realization of the 
Eternal self through the aid of a Guru. This ceremony takes place in the 7th. 
8th or 9th year of a boy's age. Ordinarily understood, it is a ceremony only for 
males as they alone have to observe the four Asramas. But in ancient times, it 
M*ems to have been performed even by females. Sita is said to have worn a 
Va;/y Hopavitam (>acrcd thread). Marriage was not compulsory and a girl might 
take to a-ceticBm at once. But to return to the Upanayanam of males, itis noted 
that a Brahmin is not born, but is made by his Karmas,* which means that a Brah- 
min boy is, at the time of hB birth, only a S iid ra.and it is only by the performance 
ol the necessary Ivannas, not merely the ceremonial rites as Karma is some- 
times interprete 1 to indicate, hut the disciplinary and preparatory process in view' 
to spiritual development, that he becomes a DvD/a or twice-born. Upanavana is 
composed ot the prefix I pa which means Giear* and Havana which means 
; leading/ But what he is led to B according to some, Bralnnayy/aina or the rea- 
lization of the Eternal and l nivenal Self and according to others only the teacher 
or Guru. A Xamputiri Upanavana begins with the presentation, to the 
Ezh lit tach chan, or the Xavar or Am pa lava si teacher who had been teaching 

T t *p 

Vernacular to the X am ]> «t i r i, of a Dakshinaora consolidated fee. The lov 
stands on the western side of the sacrificial fire facing the east and the father stands 

c <Onnin.fi N '.tjaU Sudrah k.nrmana dutjah 
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beside him, also turning in the same direction. The second (Uttariya) cloth is CHAP. %x. 
thrown over the head of the boy and his right hand being held up, the sacred 
thread to which the skin of KWshnamr/ga (the black antelope) is attached, is 
thrown round his shoulders and underneath his right arm, while he stands rever- 
ently with closed eyes. The Ya^^rnopavita and the Kr/shnaayina are wrapped 
up in the cloth and are not to be seen by the boy. He is now taken to an open 
place where the priest introduces the new Brahmachari to the sun and invokes 
him to cover his pupil with his rays. The boy then goes back to the sacrificial 
altar and himself offers certain sacrifices to the fire. He then, saluting his pre- 
ceptor and obtaining his blessings, requests to be initiated into the Savitri- 
mantram. After a few preliminary ceremonies, the Guru utters into the right 
ear of his disciple the sacred letter l 6m’ which is known as the pranavam or 
the primeval sound from which the whole manifested creation is believed to have 
developed, and then the Gayatri mantram which the teacher repeats nine 
times. The Guru then instructs his pupil in certain maxims of conduct which he is 
to cherish and revere thro ughout the B rah mac h ary a stage. Addressing the pupil 
the Guru says u you have become a Brahmin; you have become entitled to the 
study of the Vedas ; perform all the duties that pertain to the As ram a you 
are about to enter. Never sleep during the day ; study the Vedas by resigning 
yourself to the care of your spiritual instructor.’’ These exhortations though 
made in Sanskrit are explained in Malayalam as well, to enable the pupil to under- 
stand — a feature unknown to Brahmins on the other coast. With these words of 
advice the preceptor gives him a Dam/ a or stick, as if to keep him in perpetual 
memory of what would follow if any of these directions be disregarded. The boy 
then goes and makes his obeisance to his parents and to all his Tuitions, after which 
he is given a brass vessel, the Bhikshapatra (alms-pot), in which he collects, by 
a house-to-house visit, food for his daily sustenance during the Brail maeharya 
stage. He proceeds first to the kitchen of his own house with the vessel in one hand 
and the stick in the other. The hoy, making his obeisance in due form to his 
mother who stands turning to the east, says 4 l>hiksham Bhavati Dadatu’ (mayst 
thou be pleased to give me alms). The mother places five or seven handfuls 
of rice in the vessel and after receiving similiar contributions from the other 
elders there assembled he takes it to the father who is the first Guru saying 
4 Bhaikshamidam’ or 4 This is my alms-collection’. The father blesses it and savs 
4 May it be good’. After the Gayatrh/apa, there is the ceremony of Samidadhan a 
which is the Brail macihari’s daily worship of the sacred fire correspond- 
ing to the An pas an a of the Gr/ hast ha, and has to he performed twice everv 
day. After another Homa in the night, the cloth that covers the Kr/sh;?a</ina 
and the sacred thread is removed and the consecration of his food is then done for 
the first time. In addition to the strap of Kr/shnar/ina worn like his thread and 
the Da da or the stick of Ficus Iieligiosa in his right-hand, the Xamputiri 
Brahmacha?’i wears a Mekhala or the string of the Kusa grass twisted. It is 
no doubt about these young Namputiri boys that Barbosa writes at the begin- 
ning of the 10th Century: — 4 * And when these are seven years old, they put round 
their necks a strap two fingers in width of an animal which thev cull eresna- 
mergan, and they command him not to eat betel for 7 years and all this time he 
wears that strap round the neck passing under the arm; and when he reaches I t 
years of age they make him a Brahmin, removing from him the leather strap round 
his neck and putting on another three threads which he wears all hi> life a> a mark 
of being a Brahmin”. The rules that were observed in such strictness hundreds 
of years ago are still observed and every NampAtiri boy goes through his period 
of Brahmacharya which lasts at least for full fir* years. During the whole of this 
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chap. XI. perio.l, no sandil paste, no scents, and no flowers are to be used by him. He is 
para. 2X5. Il() t t,, tuke his meals at other houses on festive occasions. He is not to sleep dur- 
ing the day. Nor must lie wear a covering loin-cloth in the ordinary fashion. 
Shoes and umbrellas are also prohibited. 

Samarurt inn: — This is the completion of the Brahmachary asrama, or the 
stage of a Brahmin’s pupilage. After a few religious ceremonies in the morning 
the Brahmae hari shaves for the first time after the Upanuyana ceremony, casts 
off the Iv r/slw/agina and Mekh ala and bathes. He then wears marks with the sand- 
al-wood paste, bede *ks himself with jessamine flowers and puts on shoes. He then 
holds an umbrella and weirs a peirl necklace. Alien this he puts on a head-dress 
and a few other ceremonials conclude the ISamfi vartana. For three days sub- 
sequent to this, the budding '1 r i hastha is c juddered ceremonially impure, a pollu- 
tion, perhaps, 1 used on the death of the old Asrama, and on the birth of the new. 

rp'ilarm'r . — In this ceremony all the hymns ar3 to be sung by the pre- 
ceptor and the pupil has merely to listen to them. The next important ceremony 
is called Hddana when the pupil is Id years old and lasts for one year. The last 
of the vows is known as C h ukr i vain. 

Fu'U'r if verem-miem — For the Malabar Brahmin there are, strictly speaking, no 
ceremonies fr an the div of his marriage till his death. As soon as death 1 ecomes 
a matt »r of m av min ite <, th ; ground adjoining his bed is elearel and the dying 
prrs m\s holy is pi i *ed on it. While life is actually departing the Karnamantra 
(ear-hymn) is whispere 1 into the right ear, and certain secred hymns that the part- 
ing soul may hear with advantage are recited. 

After death, the hi >od-re!ations of the Xamputiri bathe and with wet clothes 
on. place two pieces of the stem of the plant lin tree, one by the head and the other 
by the leg ot the corpse. The hair of the head and face is shaved a little and the 
bo Iv is then bathed with water wherein turmeric an l Mai lane hi, a red colouring 
vegetable sub^t ume, are di>sol veil. The Va ish >/a v i t e < lb pi mark is vertically drawn 
as also the sandal paste, on various parts of the body and flowers and garlands are 
thrown over ir. The corpse is then covered with an unbleached cloth which is 
kept in position by a rope of K u.s*a grass. The body is then carried to the pyre 
by other Xa input iris who are not within the pollution-circle of the deceased, 
the eldest s >n supporting the head and the younger ones the legs. In the south- 
eastern corn t of the Xamputi/Ts compound a cremation-pit is dug, and a 
manu* >-tive fcllc 1 tor the n is iw* 1 as fuel. In all these eetemonies the eldest 
son is the Karta or the chief mourner and the responsible ritualist, with whom 
the younger ones hive t > keep up physical contact while the several rites arc being 
gone through. When the h >dy i> aim >st re luce 1 to ashes, the principal performer 
of the funeral ceremonials and his brothers, if any, bathe once more and taking 
some earth from the adjoining stream or tank make it a representation of the 
remains of the deceased by a few Ava ban a mantra s as they are called. Throughout 
the funeral cercm mies of the Xa.nputiri. the Minin is an indispensable factor. 
The handing of the Ku*a grass and sesamuiii seeds for the oblation has to be made 
by one of that caste. 

S/incl/ii/anam: — This is the collection and disposal of tlie burnt bones of 
the decked and take place on the fourth day. Outlie 11th day the pollution 
<vase. and the daily Nraddha Ivlins. A term of I)ik>ha or special ohservanee 
is kept up for three fortnight", hut generally for a whole vear. On the 12th day 
is the Sapiii(/i kara/m S'raddha or the ceremony of what may he called joining 
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the fathers, after whWi the dead person passes from the stajje of Preta to that chap. XX. 
of a inn? or spirit. Tiicre are then the monthly ceremonies (Masikas) and the PARA. 21ft. 
Ash /.is rad lh is (8 Sr iddhas). The Abdika or the first an liver -arv, known 
in Malabar by tbe name of Musam, is a very important ceremony and is one on 
which unstinted expenditure is the rule. 

C'isle-flovernment : — The Namputiris belong to diverse Nutras, Gotras 
or septs and follow different Vedas. The most imp srtant of the Sutras are 
As valayana, Baudliayana, Apastamha and Kaushitaka. The best known 
Gotras among tbe Namputiris are lv a sy a pa, Bhurgava, Bharadvfw/a 
Vasish/Aa and Kausika. There are a few Sainavedins belonging to the 
Ki/angngur and Panchal gramams, but most of them are Rigvedic 
and some b dong to the Ya//urvidi. The villages of I ri tuj n<fCi 1 ak k a /a and 
Perinchellur are all YayurvCdie, while almost all the restare followers of 
Rigveda. The Rigvedic Brahmins belong to two separate Y ogas or unions, 
namely Trichur Yogi an l Tiruntwli Yoga. It appears that throe of 
the most renowned of the disciples of Nainkara char ya were themselves Nam pu- 
tiri Brahmins wlio received their initi ition into the S a n v a su.v ra m a at the great 
sage’s hands. They established three ma/Z?s or monasteries, known as the Tek ke- 
ina/^am (southern), Na/uvile nia/iam (middle) and \ 7 a/ak k e ma/ia m 
(northern). Succession having fallen in default in regard to tin* last, tin* pro- 
perty that stood in its name lapsed to the Raja of (Yehin. 0 it of the funds of this 
math a Vedie Pa///a.s*ala (boarding-school) was established at Trichur. A certain 
number of villagers became in time recognized as being entitled to instructional 
this institution and forme 1 a Yoga or village union. Trichur then became the 
centre of Brahminical leirning. Later on, when the relation of the Zamorin of 
Calicut with the Raja of (Y;hin be *ame strained, lie organized at I irunavai 
another Yoga for the Namputiris that live 1 within his territory. Hence there 
are two Yogas for Rigvedic Brahmins. In thes * schools religious instruction 
lias been imparted with sustain *d attention for several c mturies. 1 la* head* of 
these schools are recruited from the houses of (Tiungngayo/ and Lrkara res- 
pectively. To tli esc two \ ogas are attached two \ adliyars and six \ aidikas. 

There are also six Smirtas or judges attached to the-e bodies. I he \ adh\ ars 
are purely religious instructors and have no judicial duties in respect ot society, 
and the Vaidikas and the Smartas are very learned in the Smr/tis and it is 
with them that the whole caste-government of the Namputiris absolutely re^ts. 

Every Nani pu tiri lias, und.*r an admirable system of social dLeipline. to thread his 
wav most carefully lest he should be called to account by his peers. A descrip- 
tion of a most noteworthy sy-t-mi of enquiry into sexual morals prevalent among 
the Namputiri Brahmins of Malabar and known as > ma rta v i ch a r am or in- 
vestigation according to Smr/ti will not, it is hoped, be unprofitable reading, 

Sni'h'f (riehtiram: — Of all sins that human flesh is heir to, that of adultery, 
of course, stands foremost. The enquiry into these ca^es among Namputiris U 
conduetel by the S mu rta an l lienee tie* name by which this ea^te-trial i> known. 

Whenever a Namputiri woman's chastity is suspected. she is at omv handed 
over to society for enquiry, no e moderations of personal affection or public polie\ 
intervening. The m >ther or tbe brother may be the first aa l the only spectator 
of a shady a';*t, but feels no le-> b >und to invite and generally pay very hea- 
vily for a public enquiry hv society ac *or ling to it-* recognized rules. 1 he 
suspect is at once transfer!* * 1 t> an Lolation-shed in the same compound called 
variously bv the name of Aneham pura or the fifth-room, that is, outside the 
Naluke//u or quadrangle, or tile Pachcholappura, a new shed with green 
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chap. xx. thatch-roofing put up for the occasion. She may be seen here by her husband, 
P ABA . 215. father and uncles, her father, father’s father, father’s maternal grand-father, 
and their sons, but by none else. Once a prohibited member sees her, the brand 
of infamy indubitably settles on Ixer and the S martavicharam is considered fore- 
closed. For beginning a Smar ta vicha ram, the sanction of the ruling Raja has 
to be obtained. The matter is cirried to the ears of the reigning sovereign, after 
a preliminary enrpiiry cilled “ Dasivicharam” has been g me through. For this, 
the woman’s male relations, in conjunction with the Brahmins of the neighbour- 
hood, interrogate the 5 Dasi or the Nayar maid-servant attached to the suspected 
woman. Along with the application for Royal sanction in Travancore, a fee of 
(54 fanams or Rs. 9 has to be sent in and is to be credited to the treasury of 
Sri Patman abh a S vami as whose deputy he (the Maharajah) is supposed to 
rule the country. The Maharajah then appoints a Smarta (judge), two Mirnamsa- 
kas (persons versed in law), one Akakkoyimma (regulator of order at the trial) 
and one Purakkoyimma (who is the proxy of the King). There were in ancient 
days 8 Smartas. But now there are only G. The office is hereditary. If a family 
Incomes extinct, the Yoga or the village union, nominates another in its place. 

The Mimamsakas are Namputiris learned in the law, and their office is 
seldom hereditary. They are appointed to help the Smarta in his inquiries. The 
A k a k kb y i in in a or the person whose business is to preserve order holds his appoint- 
ment by heredity. The Purakkoyimma is the Sovereign himself. In ancient days, 
and even so late as in the ti:u*s of t ! e great Martant/a Varma, the ruling 
sovereigns themselves were pre-e* * durini- the. trial and prefer. ed rder. Now a 
deputy is sent bv the Maha Uajah. gen* :d'y the Magistrate cf the Taluk who, if 
he finds it inconvenient to attend ’he i? * e.ing, delegates the function to the chief 
Village officer. The Smarta, when h revive* the Royal c un aission (neet) for 
holding the enquiry, receives from the girl's r Antmns a small Dakshiwa (money 
tribute*). The Mimamsakas, it may be rved. are sole md bv the Smarta. 
In Travancore alone is the Smarta's authority supreme, for no Yaidika lives in 
this territory and none are generally invited. In other parts of Malabar where 
Vuidikas live permanently, one of the recognized six b aidikas has to accompany 
the Smarta to tin* place of the Viehanwia (enquiry) and the Smarta merely 
conducts the enquiry as the proxy of and as autln rized and guided by the Vaidi- 
kas. lionerally this Panrhuijat assembles at some neighbouring village-temple. 
Within tlu* Anchampura is placed the suspend Namputiri woman and the 
Nudra maid-servant stands at the door. All questions addressed to her as the 
( h*»ha of the suspect have to be honored in their entirety until the pronouncement of 
the final verdict. The procedure begins — mark the inoffensive naturalness of ancient 
institutions — not bv the framing and reading out of a charge-sheet, but by arranging 
for tie* suspicion being brought to notice bv the accused person herself. For this 
purpose, tlu* Smarta makes a feint of entering this isolation-shed as if in ignorance 
of everything that has transpired. The maid-servant stops him and informs him 
that her mistress i< within. The Smarta affects astonishment at hearing this and 
a^ks her the reason why her mistress should not be in the main building (Antali- 
pu r a in ). With thK que-tii >n, the enquiry may be said to have actually begun. The 
next morning bv 11 o clock, the Smarta and bis eo-adjutors again go and stand 
beside this out-house and calling out the maid-servant commence the regular en- 
quiry. After al out o’oclork in the evening, the Smarta in the presence of the 
Akakkoyimma relates the whole day's proceedings to the Mimamsakas and 
takes their opinions as to the nature of the questions for the next dav. This en- 
quire lasts often tor months and sometimes even for years. It is the most expen - 
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sive undertaking possible, as the whole judicatory staff has to be maintained by the chap. xi. 
family, unless the Sadhanam (article) or subject — for so the su-peet is to be called PASAl 215 
— gives a circumstantial confession of her guilt. It i- not enough to plead guilty; she 
must point out all the persons who have l;een partakers in her guilt. 1 bus cvcrv 
day, the Smarta asks “Arc there any more.?" and this enquiry is repeated. 1 he 
recent Sma rta vicharam at Kottayam lasted for 9 days, from the ^fitli Octo- 
ber, 1901 to the 4th November following, lint this is an unusually short period. 

After the completion of the enquiry, the J^tnrha ;/at re-a— enihlcs at tin* villagv- 
temple where the first meeting is held. And before the assembled Brahmins the 
guardian of the suspect presents liim-elf and makes the customary obeisance. 1 he 
Smarta then recounts the details of tin* enquiry and ultimately pronounces his 
verdict. If she is declared innocent, she is rc-aeeepted amidst universal rejoicings 
and the head of the family feels amply repaid for the cost he ha- incurred in the 
blemishless reputation for chastity secured for a member ot his family under such 
severe ordeal. If. unfortunately, things do not end so well, all tin* Brahmins then 
come out of the temple and re-Rs<emble, w hen a 1 irahmin. usually not a N a m p u t i /*i, 
as the Nam put iris themselves do not desire to condemn one <4 their own ela-s, 
stands up and in a stentorian voice repeats the substance of the charge* and the 
judgment as stated by the Smarta. The guardian of tin* woman then goes away 
after the girl has been handed o\er by the* Smarta to the custody of the* Burak- 
koyimma, bathes and performs all tin* funeral ceremonies for his ward, who from 
this moment is considered dead for all social and family purposes. 1 he persons in 
the meanwhile, whoso names have been given out by the woman as having been 
implicated in the crime have to v indicate their character on pain of exeommuni- 
eation. 

At an age like the present when unrestricted liberty is the l*l*!ah of national 
aspiration, the account above given will ol eoiir-e be harrowing in tin* extreme. 

But the high standard of personal and so: ial virtue that it evidence- deserves to be 
noted. Has the protestation of the still small voire been ever louder or more elb*< - 
five than in the ease of the Namputiri parent shewing his real affection to hi- 
unfortunate child, bv so(*king to avert divine* wrath in the* life beyond, by getting 
her to confess her sins and accept the punishment that society may now* inflict.? 

Has a judge ever approached a ease with a more open mind and treated a woman with 
truer chivalry than the Smarta. who, prevented bv a maid from entering, which 
he only mikes a feint of doing, an out-hou-c where her mi-tre-> i- said to be then 
lodging, has only to put the natural question why she should have left the women - 
apartments, the zenana? The sinfulness of reading out a charge of adultery, the 
most heinous that a woman could ever he guilty of, to one who belong- to one ol 
the purest communities in tin* world and who in thi- instance inav have been abso- 
lutely innocent, is avoided bv tin* Brahmin judge by a strategic arrangement worthv 
(4* all praise. Her gosha Ac haras art* religiously respected, everv question is ad- 
dressed through the maid servant and an-wer- giv en through h«T. the iudispcn-ahle 
attendant of every Namputi/’i woman. No har-h word i- ever “inploved or shock- 
ing idea suggested, and the whole ease worked out to a termination, either aeqnital 
or conviction, bv a series of close thong’ll gentle interrogation-, wlii-li addi*e--cd 
to a woman, ma\ be a vmng girl to whom -< rupulous veracity e\t n to a fault i- 
a family virtue, rar**lv fail- to bring out the truth. All the.-e procet dings, except, 
of course, tlio-e relating to the questioning of the su-peet. are gone tiiroiigh in a 
temple and are believed hv tin* judges, parties, witness. - and -oei< t v to be eonduet- 
ed under divine guidance. 1 lie attitude of tin* king* is al-o ot an tdilving charact* r. 

With a society working up to siedi exalted standards <4 endurance and purity, the 
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chap, xi. kin" does not feel himself bound to do anything more than to watch and observe. 
para. 215. And to the Xamputiri judge who conducts all these enquiries, the pronouncing of 
an adverse judgment, however righteous, and based however strictly on the con- 
fession of the suspect herself, is still a grave sin, and the readiness with which lie 
makes a scapegoat of an East Coast Brahmin for this purpose, lends a comic end- 
ing* to an otherwise tragic institution. 

Pronunciation awl names : — In the matter of pronunciation, the Xamputiris 
manifest several peculiarities of which ellipses and elisions are the most striking, 
A list of X a m p u t i r i names not now current among other Brahmin communities in 
Southern India may lie interesting. 

Vish/ai. 

Havant a n. 

l)e v adat ta n. 

Iv i ra tan. 

P r abhaka ra n 

Dat tatre van* 

The conspicuous absence of the names of the third son of Niva (Sasta), such as 
liar i ha ra [Ultra and B h u t a na t h a will be noted. Xor are the names of Can a pat i 
much in favour with them. Xridevi and Sa vitri are tlie two most common names 
by which the Xamputiri females are known. There are also certain other names 
of a Prak r/ta or non-classic character used to denote males and females which 
sometimes border on the humorous. They are — 

Males. Females. 

X a m pi y a t tan. Xa ngngay a. 

I tt i v a 1 1 a n X an g n g e 1 i. 

V zh ut ran. Pa ppi. 

T u ppan. J tt\ eli eli i r i. 

Nampbtta. In /lima. 

C h i r uta. 

Some names in this list are identifiable with the names of divinities and Pu ru- 
nic personages. For example, l zlnitran is a corruption of the word 77udran. In 
the same manner, Tuppan is the Prakr/t for Subrahmanya and Chiruta for 
Sita. U/mima is another name for Uma or Parvati. 

Another peculiarity with the Xamputiris is that they do not general! v call 
themselves by their proper names but only by the names of their Hiatus (houses). 
They even grudge to grant the title of Xamputiri to each other, for instance, 
the Tamarasse ri Xamputiri calls the Mullappa/Zi Xamputiri merely a> 
Mullappa//i (house-name). But if the addressee happens to lie an Xdh va of one 
of the S houses or at least a Tantri A <! h y a, the title of Xamputiri is added to 
hX name. Then again, if in a house there are two Xamputiris, one of them being 
the father and the other the son, the father, whenever he writes, subscribes himself as 
the Achchhan Xamputiri or the father Xamputiri. while the son subscribes 
himself as the Makati or the son X am put i r i. Thus in Malabar there wore two poets 
called V e n ma n i Achchhan Xamputiri and A e?nna//i Makan Xamputiri. 
Ve/naa/ii, of course, signifying the name of the Ilium. It is only in documents 
and other serious pa per s that the proper name or Narman of the Xamputiri 
would be found mentioned. 


Kadam ban. 
(‘hi trail. 

( i a tavedan. 
Bhavadasan. 
Xri k uma ran. 
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Songs, recreations and pastimes : — During the intervals of VtMlie or Purawic ceaf . xi . 
recitations, the Xamputiri engages himself in C hut u ran gam or Chess. A single PAEA> 215 * 
play lasts at times for live, six and even seven days, vhen both parties are equally 
matched. There is in fact no community in all India that is so fond of chess as the 
Xamputiris,* 

Another amusement that the Xamputiris take a great interest in, is the 
Yatraka/i. It is said to be a corruption of Xastraka/i, a performance relating 
to weapons. This is a unique institution kept up by a section of the Xamputiris 
who are believed to represent the Brahminical army of Parasurama. When, at 
a ceremony in the Travancore Itoyal Household, a Yatraka/i K perfnnm‘d, the 
party has to be received at the entrance by the King in state, sword in hand. The 
dress and songs are peculiar. In its import it seems to combine the propitiation 
of A'iva and Parvati in the manner indicated by a tradition at Trikkuri viir, 
with exorcism and skill in swordsmanship. 

It is of course generally believed that in ancient days the Brahmins them- 
selves ruled Kera/a. When they found it necessary to have a separate king, 
one A/fakkfU Xamputiri was deputed with a few other Brahmins to iro and 
obtain a ruler from the adjoining Chora territory. The only pass in those da\s 
that connected Malabar with Coimbatore was what is todav known axXrru- 
mangalam. When the Xamputiris were returning through this pa ss with the 
ruler they had secured from the Ohera King, a strange light was observed on the 
adjacent hills. Two young Brahmins of the Cliengngainana/ village, on proceed- 
ing towards the hill to investigate its source, found to their amazement that it was 
none other than Nribhagavati, the consort of Niva, who enjoined them to ir« » 
to Ko/ungngallur, the capital of the Peruina Is via Trikka ri v u r. Seeing that 
the sight of Bhaga vat i foretold prosperity, the King called that range of hills 
Xer umangalam, or “true bliss” and made an endowment of all the surround- 
ing land to the Brahmin village of Chengngamana/ whose members had tin- 
good fortune of seeing the Goddess nx-a-vix. When thev entered the temple of 
Trikkariyur, an unseen voice was heard to exclaim “Client Peruina/” which 
meant that, into that town, where Pa ra.su rama was believed t<> be dwelling, no 
PeruniaZ (King) should ever enter — a traditional injunction still respected bv the 
Malabar Ivshatriyas. At this ]>lace the sixth Peruina/ who, according to tra- 
dition had a pronounced predilection for the Bouddha religion (Islamism or I>u- 
dhism, we cannot say), called a meeting of the Brahmins and told them that a re- 
ligious discussion should be held between them and the Bouddha s, in view to 
decide their relative superiority. The presiding deity of the local Naiva shrine was 
then propitiated by the Brahmins to enable them to come out victorious from that 
trial. A (Atngama saint appeared before them and taught them a livmn call- 
ed Xalupadam (four feet or parts of a .SI 6 k a) which the Xamputiris sav 
is extracted from the Samavcda. The saint further advised them to take out 

Sir William Jones writing m 17 02 records the following remarks regarding t-e nat.\ :t\ ot the • If evident 1 to 

required to prove that che>s was> in\ented by the Hindus, we nu\ he siti-hed vvdh the tt-tunon- m the Persians, wh<>. though 
a> much inclined other nations to apptCi.ii.itc t!ie lti^tniuus intention of a foreign people lUuii.nr* m-h agree P. at the 
wa-, imported from the We-t of India. togedht r with the 1 harming fable ' of VpIihu s,im,ci n the -I'th Lentm v of cm own 
Era It sterns to have been immemoriallv known m Hindustan by the name of Ch,.tn»anga. that is tne four \nga- or tutu * 
ber^ of an army winch are said m the Anunkma to be elephants. hors t -. chariot-, ana t*. t -o,d. e j- and in tin- -e--e the v,.»ni 
is frequently used bv epic poets in them de-et.pUon- >,t real armie- Bv a natural o»;r u>\on of the pure San-but w rd it \"aS 
changed lyv tire old Persians into t'hathrang. bat the Arabs who soon after took po-'ea-son of the tiuHityv had neiti.tr th« 

I’ftial nor the final letter of that word m their alphabet and e.mscqiunt!\ altered it r.t sh ,tian, w- .h fund X - v.a\ ,nt>. the 
modern Per-ian and at length into the dialeet- of India, where the trut derivation ot t; t n.inu > kncwti eni\ to rl,« haintd 
1 hus has a l ti \ sig:i,hc ant word in the >aeied language • a tiic Brahmins ’.ten tri l-i^riu 1 b. -ucct~si\t t arg* - nq.. 
a\edre 7 , scacchi, edices, elie-s ar.a by :» wlum^.ai ei-c.irtiKe tireumstan' 1 .th to the Kn^ish nl t :„. h i 

a name to the exchequer ot Gi eat Bi .tain Pa„e 1::, Vo’ II kc-ntuh^ 

^ tin's place .1 uir & e liuine.. u* p.o.i^ .,n 1 ^earned Pi a jiiiiiis aie ^aid I i > have * cite h\ed ...alet Site j * 'e.t. • it' 

Great Para>ur\ma 
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a lamp * from within the temple which tradition ascribes to have existed from the 
time of Mandhata, a distant progenitor of Nrirama. to a room built on the west- 
ern ghat of the temple tank and pray to Niva in terms of the hymn. While 
thi- was continued for 41 days, six Brahmins, with Mayura Bha//a at their head, 
arrived from the East Coa>t to the succour of the Xamputiris. With the help of 
these Brahmins the Xamj) fit iris kept up a protracted discussion with the Boud- 
dhas. Wishing to bring it to a close, the Peruma/ thought of applying a practi- 
cal test. lie enclosed a snake within a pot and asked the disputants to declare its 
contents. The Bouddhas came out first with the correct statement, while the 
Brahmins followed by saying that it was a lotiis-tiower. The Peruma/ was. of 
course, pleased with the Bouddhas, hut when the pot was opened, it turned out to 
be different from what was put in. It was a lotus-flower. The Bouddhas then 
felt defeated and ever afterwards the sacred hymn called is al u pa dam has hcen 
sung by the X a in p u t i r i s in view to secure a variety of objects, every one of which 
they expect to attain by this means. It is also said that, when the Brahmins were 
propitiating Niva at Trikkarivur as already stated, diverse spirits and angels 
were found amusing Parvati with their tpiips and cranks. A voice from heaven 
was then heard to say that such frolics must form thereafter part of the worship 
of Ni vu, 

Engaged in these socio-religious performances are eighteen Sanghas or 
associations, of whom the following are a few, r/N., Ka/haran, Porkku/attan, 
Pa// ikku/aeh ch a 1 1 i ra, X e m u r, P ho v vu ram, T at tarn a n gal am, Yezh a p- 
parampan, Ki/.ha viniyar and Pafutd/. The chief office-bearers are the 
Yakyavr/tti who is the chief person in the Sangha and who must necessari- 
ly be an Ottu Nam putiri or a X a m p u ti r i with full Yedic knowledge, the 
Parifshakkaran who corner next in order and holds charge of the Yutrak al i 
paraphernalia including swords, Ac., and the huru or the instructor. The 
chief household divinities <>l‘ these soldier Xamputiris are Bhadraka/i, Nasta 
and Subralnmo/ya. On the evening of the 4 litraka/i day, these Brahmins 
assemble round the lamp and recite the Xalupada and then a few hymns in 
praise of their hou-e-hold divinities and espoeiallv of Niva, the saviour that mani- 
fested himself at Trikkariyur. On the night of the performance tlicv are enter- 
tained at supper when they sing certain songs called the Karislbka. They then 
move in slow procession to the Ka/am or the hall, singing special lv songs in the 
Yu/Zapp/Uhi metre, with the sacred-thread hanging vertically round the neck 
( Apaviti) and not diagonally as is the orthodox fashion. In the hall, in the mean- 
while, are placed a burning lamp at the centre, a Para (Malabar measure) tilled 
with paddwa number of cocoanut bunches and plantain fruits and various kinds of 
flowers. The Brahmins .-it in a circle around the lamp and after preliminarv imo- 
eation> to Oa»apati, sing several songs in praise of Niva, the Lord of Trikkari- 
vur. After this follow diverse kinds of dumb shows. Then is the time for exhibiting 
>kill in swordsmanship. The exorcising, hy the waving of a lighted, torch, before the 
face of the ho>r, of any evil spirits that may have attached themselves is then gone 
through and the whole performance ends with a prayer to Bhagavati to shower 
on him every prosperity. Following close upon this, a varietv entertainment is 
sometimes given by the 4 atraka/i Xamputiris. This old institution is still in 
great favour in Malabar and having a religious aspect intertwined with it, it is not 
likely to he swept away by the un-paring broom of the so-called Par ish ka rakalam 
nr the reforming age of modern India. 
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The Kathaka/i or the national drama of Malabar is lield in great esteem ami chap. xx. 
favour by the Namputiris. Most of them are conversant with the soups ami paha.215. 
shows that relate to it and fastidiously criticise the slightest fault or failure. The 
Kathaka/i in Malabar is more than 300 years old. It was first brought into exis- 
tence by a member of the ancient ruling house of Kottarakara. As tlie earliest 
theme theatrically represented was the i/amaya/ia. the Kathaka/i is also known 
as 7iumaiisD/am. A single play lasts for eight and even ten hours in the night, 
lvshatriyas, Asuras, 7/akshasas, monkeys, birds, K shatr iya women, 7/ak- 
shasa women, and Kiratas (Hunting* tribes), have each their own dres- and ap- 
pearance, which easily distinguishes them from one another. The play is merely 
a dumb show, no character being permitted to speak am thing on tin* stage*. The 
songs are sung by the Hbfigavatar or songster and the actors literally act and 
do nothing more. The Xamputiris love this antiquated mode of theatric repre- 
sentation more than anything else and support and patronise it to a remarkable 
extent. 

There are also a number of other recreations, but of an entirely non-religious 
character, the chief of which are three. One is called 1 seven dogs and the leopard,’ 
the second ‘ fifteen dogs and the leopard’ and the third ‘twenty-eight dogs and the 
leopard’. Success in these games consists in so arranging the Slog’ as to form a 
thick phalanx, two abreast, round the leopards. Stones of two sizes an* employed 
to represent the leopards and the dogs ami the held i* drawn on the ground. 

Two other kinds of recreations are the Kampittayam and the Paka/a. 

The Kz harna tt uka/ i or the “seventh amusement" is said to have been so called 
from the fact of its being the introduction by the* seventh Xa m pu t i r\ gra ma m 
(village) of KiVa/a. It is a miniature form of Yatraka/i hut without it* quad- 
religious character and is intended to serve merely as a social pastime. I la* 
players need not he all ISralnnins, nor is fasting or anv religious discipline part oi 
its preliminary programme. Sitting round the lamp a* in tin* Yatraka/i and 
reciting songs in praise of Xiva, the player* proceed to the characteristic portion 
of the recreation which is a kind of competition in quick-wittedtiess and memory held 
between two Yogas or parties. One among them calls hinwlf the K al lur Xayar 
and is the presiding judge on the occasion. There i* interrogation and answering 
by two persons and a third proclaim* the mistake* in the answer. Then* an* two 
others who serve as bailiff* to execute the judge's orders. Humourous scene* are 
then introduced as in tin* \ atraka/i such a* I Z/ikka// Zap pan Xayar, Prakka/, 

Mutti or old woman, Pa//ar or Parade-^a Brahmin, Xamputiri, PaWaram. 

Ivallu/i and other characters who appear on the stage and interest the assembly. 

Songs are, of course, the leisure-hour amusement* of the womenkind. Idle 
cliief of them are the Ti ruva tirakka/i, a sort of pretty dance which will he de- 
scribed elsewhere. The TiruvTitirappa/Vu and Kaiko//ippa//u an* sum* of the 
amusements in which the Xampiiti/d women take interest. Hut tliev are more 
particularly the recreation* of their Xayar maidservant- and will he found appro- 
priately referred to in the description of that ea-te. 

Conrfu'linu rfm'irl *: — The characteristic feature* of the Xainputiri are In- 
faith in Ciorl and resignation to Hi- will, ho-pitality to -tranger*. serupuKu- vera- 
city, punctiliousness as regards the ordinance-* pre-cribed. and extreme gentilitv 
in manners. The sustaining power of hi- belief in Divine Providence P *o gnat 
that calamities of what*oever kind do not exa-peratc him unduly, and the -tory i- 
told with great admiration of a Xamputi/’i who, with hi- large amv-tral Inner mii 
fire and hi* only son ju*t tumbled into a deep disii-ed well while his wife was ju-t 
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chap, xi. expiring* undelivered, quietly called out to his servant Kesavan for his betel-box, 
para. 216 . w * lt } l a coolness and courage possible perhaps only in fiction. In regard to bis 
anxiou* fidelity to truth. M. Elsie Reclus so correctly observes “ Whatever be their 
faults, the Xamputiris have at least one virtue — that of perfect veracity. They 
answer questions put to them with great deliberation, always scrupulous to tell 
the exact truth in all respects.”* Evening baths and daily prayers, at sunrise, noon 
and sunset, are strictly observed and a tradition is often told illustrative of the 
miracles spiritual power can work, of the islet in the Yempanaf lake as Patira- 
ma/zal or u midnight sand” having been conjured into existence by the Tarana- 
n all u r Xamputirippa/, when, on a journey to Trivandrum, it was past even- 
ing and the prayers to Sandhya had then to be made after the usual ablutions. 
With the X a m p u t i r i, the Divine presence is a living reality. To the lower animals 
his attitude is one of child-like innocence. In his relation to man, his guilelessness 
is a remarkable feature. Harshness of language is unknown to the Nampiitiris 
and it is commonly said that the severest expression of his resentment at an insult 
offered is generally a laconic remark that he (Xamputiri) expects the adversary 
to take hack the insult a hundred times over. Of course the modern Xamputiri 
is not the unadulterated specimen of goodness, purity and piety that he once was. 
But, on the whole, they form an interesting community whose existence is, indeed, 
a treasure untold to all lovers of antiquity. 

Their present economic condition, however, is far from re-assuring. They are 
no doubt thetraditional owners of Kcra/a and hold in their hands the janmom 
or proprietory interest in a large portion of Malabar. But their woful want of 
accommodativeness to the altered condition of present-day life threatens to be the 
ruin of that class. Their simplicity and absence of business-like habits have made 
them a prey to intrigue, fraudulence and grievous neglect and an unencumbered 
and well-ordered estate is a rarity among Malabar Brahmins at least in Travan- 
c< >re. 


The total number of Xamputiris in Travancore is 5,326. The chief Taluks 
in which they are found are Muvattupuzha (860), Alangad (71 H), Ettumanur (700) 
and Kunnatnad (683). In Taluks to the south of Quilon, they are found only in 
very small numbers. In 1891. the strength of the caste was 3,750. The difference 
is due to the fact that at that Census, as many as 3,451 persons, among whom an 
uncertain number of Xamputiris was probably included, returned themselves 
merely as Malayala Brahmins and were evidently recorded as such. 

216. The X Avars form the bulk of the Xudra population of Malabar and 

hold a position in respect of caste next only to the 
Hayars. Brahmins, Kshatriyas and the higher classes of 

the Ampalavasis. As compared with the X a y a r s, the Ampalavasis claim a 
position of superiority on the ba^is of their strict vegetarianism. But this is some- 
times questioned. The term Xayar, according to some, is a corruption of the 
Sanskrit “Xuvaka 1 with the vernacular ending 1 an 1 and is cognate with Xaick, 
Xayudu and Xuyanur. A-, according to this derivation, a whole race has to be 
taken as originally composed of leaders and their descendants, it has been con- 
sidered bv wane more correct to derive Xayars from Xagars (snakes or the ser- 
pent- wor>hipping X aga s or Scythians) from the adoration to snakes which has been 
the characteristic cult of that community. The term Malayali is sometimes used, 
especially by Pandi or EistCoa^t S'udrasin contradistinction to themselves. But 
being territorial in connotation, it cannot rightly apply to anv particular caste. 

9 Vui IV c'-suu U ;* z*K 
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Titular suffixes: — ( a )The titles of Na yarsinTravaneore include several varieties. chap, xi 
T he most general is PiZ/ai and was once a distinction granted as a mark of Koval PAaA - 216 
favour. The ceremony of investiture was known as T i r u in ukham Pi/ik kuka and 
the honour it conferred on the person was so highly esteemed that even a Brahmin 
Dewan ^anku Aw/iavi had it bestowed on him and liis family. It is enjoyed to 
this day by his descendants now living at Vempannur in the Eraniel Taluk. An 
individual so honoured is, however, not styled in formal communications with the suffix 
Pi//ai, but with the title ‘Ka/takku’ prefixed to the name, e. <j. Ka//akku 
Hit man Kr /slu/au, 

(h) A higher title than Kan akku (Pi//ai) is Chempa-karainan. This cor- 
responds to the knighthood of the medieval ages and was first instituted by Maha- 
rajah Martan da Varma. The ceremonies connected with it are fully described 
by Mr. Shungunny Menon in his History of Travancore.* The person whom ir 
was the king’s delight to honour was taken in procession on the back of an 
elephant through the four main streets within the fort and then received by tin* 

Prime Minister, accorded a seat by his side and presented pan supari . Pare as 
this investiture is in modern days, there are many ancient houses in Travancore 
to which this honorific appellation is attached in perpetuity. The title Kanakkw 
is often enjoyed along with it, e.// M Kanakku C hempakara m ail Kr/sh/ian. 

( e) Tampi (literally younger brother) is another title found in various part'* 
of Travancore. It is the distinctive suffix attached to the names of Xayar sons 
of Travancore sovereigns. But in ancient times the title used to l>e conferred 
upon others too, as a recognition of rare merit and devotion. According to the 
custom of the country. Tampis alone among Audras proceed in palanquins and 
appear before* the king without a head-dress. The Maharajah's consorts are 
usually selected from these families. If a lady from outside has to be taken, si o * 

?s generally adopted into one of these families before, or soon after, the alliance. 

( it ) Karta is another title found attached to the names of manv families in 
North Travancore. The word Kart a means *a doer’ and appears to have been 
used as an honorific suffix by *ume of the Madura kings. The Tekkumkur and 
VaZfikkumktir Rajas in Malabar are said to have first conferred this title on 
certain influential Xayar families and constituted them petty chieftains subject to 
his paramountry. All the Kart a s belong to the Illam sub-division of the Xayar 
caste. 

(e) The title Kurup pu, though sometimes assumed bv castes other than 
Xayars denotes really an ancient section of the Xayar people charged with 
functions of varied interest. Some are, for instance, the instructors in arms <>f the 
Travancore Royal family, while others are Superintendents of maid-servants in 
the Royal Household. When the Maharajah of Travancore enters into matri- 
monial alliance, it is a Kuruppu that has to call out tin? full title of the Royal con- 
sort PanappiZ/ai — Amina’ 1 a- soon as the presentation of silk and cloth, wim h 
constitutes the wedding-rite, is over. 

(f) The word Pa// ikkar comes from the A ernacular word Pa // i meaning work. 

It was the Pa/zikkars who formerly k<*pt Ka/« ri* (gymnastic and military 
schools) in North Travancore. In modern days when Ka/aris have mostly be- 
come things of the past, the Pa/<ikkar> liave taken themselves to the teaching of 
letters instead of arms. We often hear of these Pa n ikkars as experts in -word 
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exercises. They are referred to by early Portuguese writers as the strength of the 
country. Besides these, there are other kinds of Pa/ukkars who are entirely 
devoted to temple service. The title of Pawikkar does not indicate any particular 
section of Nav ars, for in olden times it was obtained more by bravery than by birth. 

( n ) T he lv a i m m a / s (derived from fc k a i hand, signifying' power) are according 
to tradition the fighting masters of Malabar. The Kaimma/ of Vaikkattillam 
house was once a petty ruler. Kaimma/s generally held charge of the Koval 
treasurv which, by a respected custom, could not even be seen by the kings except 
with t Fie Kaimma/s in attendance. u Neither could they (the kings)” observes 
Barbosa, "take anything out of the treasury without a great necessity and by the 
council of this person (Kaimma/) and certain others.” 

and/) P >' wittfin and Yaliyatan are two other titles. Tan in Malayalam 
is a title of dignity, Un/u meaning small and Valiya great. It is supposed that 
as the Xavar sons of the ruling kings of Malabar were called Tam pis, the sons 
of those Kshatriyas who had no territorial sovereignty were called Unnittans 
and Valiya tans. 

(]) B man, an obvious corruption of Ya//amanan or lord, is another title 
found affixed to the names of certain persons in central Travancore. Certain families 
of Illakkar in each Kara wore in former times so wealthy and powerful that the 
commonalty, tacitly reeogni/dng their overlordship, called them Y;u/aimimuis or 
masters. They were to a certain extent self-constituted justices of the peace and. 
like the ancient feudal barons of Normandy, settled all ordinary disputes. 

(1) Menavan. contracted into Menbn. The word Menavan means a 
superior person (* Mel’ above and b avail' he). This was conferred upon several 
Xavar families by the Kajas of Bochin and corresponds to Pi//ais, down south. 
A" soon as a person was made a Menbn, he was presented with an Ola (palmyra 
leaf as writing sheet) and an iron style, a< symbolical of the office he was expected to 
iill, t\e. of an accountant. Even now in British Malabar, each Am, sain or re venue - 
\illnge has a writer or accountant who is called Menbn. 

( l) I lie title M c n ok k i, literally one who looks over or superintends is found 
only in British Malabar, as it was exclusively a creation of the Zamorin. 

Ilistor;/ of tlu * i 'ast* : — To the question who are the Na vars, various answers 
have been Miggv^ted, some of a traditional and others of a quasi-historical character. 
T'he Kb/*a/amahatmya would make the Nayars the offspring of the union 
of the junior nwmher- of a Na m ]) u t iri family where the eldest son is alone permit- 
ted by cum- om to marry in his own caste, with I)bva, (iandharva and //akshasa 
women brought in from extra-terrene regions by Pa r a .vu ram a himself. The Kera- 
/b 1 j»a 1 1 i regarded them as the >udra- who accompanied the original Brahmin 
immigrants from outside Kcrabi. Stunt* believe that the Xavars were the snake- 
wordupping ><*ythiaiis who had retried in Malabar before the Brahmins arrived. 
Authorities like Dr. Ferguson and (bl. Kirkpatrick argued that the similarity in 
rhe marriage customs and architectural and other peculiars : c*s the X aval's of 
Malabar am i the Xewar- of Nepal suggest a racial identity between them.* 

There is the theory that the Nayars are the Dra\idians of Southern India on 
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whom the influence of the 1 iralimi nr-> lias been so powerful to impress on them chap. xt. 
characteristic differences between them and the members of the parent-stork in the faka. 216 
old countrv. The latest speculation is by Mr. Fawcett who. in his recent work on 
the Xiivars of Malabar says The resemblance between the l riya> of < bunsiir and 
thereabouts, a fine fighting stock and the X a vars of Malabar is very striking. ' 1 liar 
the Xiivars are of the same stock as the Pa llavas has been accepted by Mr. Logan 
in his Manual of Malabar, Palakk:D (Palghat) being the* Fort or the centre of the 
Pallava.s and VaZ/uviimi/ in British Malabar being really the mi / or the country 
of Va/Zuvas, (a corruption of Palla vas). The Ki/ayam Xii vars who belong to 
British Malabar are, according to a current tradition, connected with the sixty-four 
families of Ve//a/as whom Dr. Oppert has tried to identify with the Palla \ as. 

The Indian orthodox view that the Xiivars as Nudrm constitute om* of the 
four Aryan divisions forming the ancient spirituo-eeonomie scheme of eaMe lias 
also its votaries. Their matriarchal system of inheritance 4 an l their peculiar marital 
relations arc considered mere modifications of a common patriarchal system, rendered 
necessary bv various social and political dispositions. And although in nuhonaiHH 1 
with the theory of their non-Aryan origin, their Aryan colour has bean put down 
to the climate and to the abundant shadiness of their homes, and the similarity of 
their facial contour to the elost 4 blood-connection that has existed !<>r centuries 
between the Brahmins and the Xiivars, vitiating perhaps the results of anthro- 
pometry to some extent. suAiciont evidence does not appear to have been gathered 
to entirely negative the possibility of their Aryan origin. As tin 4 Brahmin immigra- 
tion into Malabar is to be taken as a proved fact in history, it is <juin* conceivable, 
as the Kera/blpatti says, that the Nudras as their accessory adjuncts came with 
the Brahmins from where-so-ever that might he. 

Sttb-ffirision # 1 To sav that the Xiivars arc 4 a ea^to is not ipiite correct. It 
would be better to call them a tribe as l>ha /ta chary a 5 " has done 4 ; so numerous and 
varied are the divisions comprised under the general head, Xayar. Ami as if these 
divisions were not themselves enough, all the titles ol distinction that have been 
created from time to time have come to be looked upon ie so many sub-di\ isiuim. 

In tin 4 schedules over a hundred and thirty mi <- h elas.-es hnvi 4 been returned which 
by a process of resolution mav Ik 4 compressed into *11. They are ( 1 ) Kiri vain. 

(2) Illain, (d) Xaluvi/an, (4) Svarupam.(b) Padamangalam, (b) Tamil 
Padam, (7) Yiitti, (N) Daivainpa/i. (0 ) Payyampa/i, (10) I/attara. 

(11 ) Cherukara, (12) Puttur, (1.4) Xallur, (11) Xa/;i mu k ki, ( 1 b ) J /aeh- 
cheri. (lb) A/da/avan, (17) Ponnara, (IS) Karuvclani. (10) Kura van or 
Arikuravan (20) TD/u\ i/an, (21) Pattuvi/an, (22) Pantra///u Yi/an, 

(2d) Pa//ichehan, (21) Ya/* /ikkaran, (2b) Jv uz happara. ( 2b ) Ku//i//a, 

(27) Pu/ikka also called Pu/ivam. and \ e/iyam. also called Ka 1 1 u r and Mala- 
yan, f2N) (Vam or Kala, (20) Ma/?/a/ayi, ( do ) Karieheha, (dl ) Aravnu. 

( d2) Kb vipjmra in Ddd) Mangngalakka 1 (dl) 1 1 ak u/i ya n (.‘5b) Opjuiintara 
(db) A/ikunnam (d7) I/ampi (dS) Kokkara (dO ) Ma// avii/an ( 10) \ a//ak- 
ka/anand Chakkalan (42) A nti (4d) Ma/ngramam (11) Adiehelian. The 
main divisions are only five, namelv. Kiriyam, Illain. S vanijiam, Piidainnn- 
galamand Tamil Padam. Thoe are mostly endogenous sub-divi-m >im. I he caste 
that considers itself higher may take a girl from the lower, bur never give** oik 4 to it. 

1. The Kirivam Xiivars belong more to Cochin and British Malabar than 
to Travancore and are supposed to represent the highest elu-s. 
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CHAP. XI. : The Illakkar are found in very largo numbers in Travancore and may he 

paxa. 216 . taken a- the highe-r class of Travancore Xnvars. The word Illam indicates a 
Xamputiri IhuliminV house and tradition considers every Illam family as having’ 
once served an Illam. The Illakkar are not to u-e fish, flesh or liquor — a caste- 
injunction which like many others is not now universally respected. In several 
parts of Malabar they have by close daily contact with the Brahmins moulded 
many ot their personal habits in the trulv Brahmmieal style. In the schedules 
vain* ot the Illakkar have returned themselves as belonging to particular Brah- 
min Illams, such a< A zhvane h e r i, Pa/7azlii, ATipadam, Iv uma ranallu r, 
K oil u r, Xe/u vazhi and Tennur. Of these the Pattazlii Illakkar consider 
themselves as ranking higher than all the rest, hy the special favour of the local 
(iodde<' — ( Ma // a/i Bhagavati of Pa t /a z hi Detain in Pattanapuram Taluk). 
T la* Sri pa dam Illakkar are tho-e on whom that rank was conferred hy It uni 
Parvati Bhai. Nripadam for the foot ofLakslimi) is the name of the Travail- 
core IhiniA pahwo and has within its walls one of the sacred waters of the classic 
A nanta.sui vanum. Priestly service at the hands of the Uayatu and purificatory 
rite- hy the Ma/'an are taken to distinguish the Illam Xayars from the 
other sections of that caste. Like many others, these differences are now mostly 
obsolete. 

.‘k Tlie Xalu vi/ans, (literally those beloiuring to the four houses) enjoy a 
status equal to that of the Kiriyam Xayars. They are a differentiated section of 
the 1 1 1 ilk k a r. 

1. The S vatu pakka r are the attendants of the Kshatriya families ofTra- 
vaucorc. a- tin* Illakkar, of tla* Brahmin-. Of these the ParAr Svarupam (Pa- 
lace) have tlud r purificatory rite- served bv the Ma ran. It is said that they were 
once the 1 1 la kka r servants of one Karatte/attu Xamputiri who is said to have 
been the feudal lord of Parur ( ’near ( )mlon) and afterwards became attached to the 
Ih>val household that succeeded to that estate, thu- becoming Parur Svarupakkar. 
The Svarupakkar are onlv next in rank to the Illakkar and consist of various 
local denominations such a- Iva i ppizh a, Pa//azhi and Yempana t. The castes in 
British Malahar corresponding to the Sear up am are the Akattu cherna and 
P unit tu elu‘*rna. 

.) & l). Padam wo vlam and Tamtl Pauam. — T here is a supposition that 
P a d a m a n g a l a m am l T amil P a da m .s' u d r a < were n< >t originally X a vars but late 
immigrant- from the Tamil country. Being confined to a few localities in Tra- 
vancore, they are not known to the Xayars of Tochin and British Malahar, and 
until recently there wa- a di-tincti\c difference in regard to ornaments and dress 
between them and the ordinary Xayar-. The occupation of the Padaman iralak- 
kar is temple service such a- -weeping, cleaning, carrying lamps during proces- 
sions, Ac. 

7, S A 0. The Yatti. the Daivampa/i and the Payyampa.fi are all verv 
clo-elv connected, but are not even mentioned in the f/Ati nirnav a. The Yattis 
are called variously Yattikkruppn. Pat tukur iijipu. and Xan t un ikkur uppu. 
The word Yatti i- a corruption of Yazhtti meaning •• blessing ” and refers to the 
occupati* »n thev have followed from time immemorial. Xantuni is a kind of musical 
instrument peculiar to Malabar which the ea-temen u-e. The Daivampa /i and 
the Payyampafi are, as their names imply, singers of -acred songs and bear the 
title of Kuruppus like the \ attis. >ome of them living in the Taluk of Yila- 
vnnk«>d follow the MaklnWvjam system of inheritance. 
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10 & 11. I/attara and Cherukara are not important as caste sub-divisions, chap. xx. 
They are so called merely on account of their ha\ ing once served under well known a16 * 

Brahmin or Kshatriya families bearing those names. Thus I/attura Xayars 
are those who served the I/attara Po//i. a south Travancore Brahmin eliieftain 
of considerable prowess during the 9th Century of the Malabar Era. 

14. Xatamekki Xayar: — T heir traditional occupation is to spread washed 
cloths for the Xampiitiris to walk from the bathing ghat to the Ilium on the 
last day of death pollution. 

15. J/acheheri s are otherwise called Pa>?/;iris in South Travancore. They 
are herdsmen and engage themselves in selling butter milk and curds. 

16. Axtalavax. — T hese are the personal attendants of Xayar chieftain*. 

17. The Ponnara sub-division is allied to the preceding one and en joy* 
certain special privileges in the Narkara temple in the Chirac inkil Taluk. They 
hold a rank equal to that of the S var lipakkar. 

18. The Karevelatte Xayar: — T hey seem to he a specialized class of 
Svarupakkar and cherish th? proud duty of guarding the crown Treasury known 
as Karuvclam. 

19. Arikeravax: — (Literally those that reduced the rice) are those Xa vars 
who, having reduced the quantity of rice out of the paddy given to them for 
huskingat the Mahadcva temple at Kazhkku//am. were so accosted bv the local 
eliieftain. 

20. 21 & 22. Ettuvttax, Patteyitax and Paxtraxteyitax: — L iterally 
the eight, the ten and the twelve houses are so called because so manv Xavar 
houses have been entrusted with functions at certain important temples in Tra- 
vancore. E//uvi/ans are the members of the eight houses whose dm v it is to 
clean the inner courtyard and attend to the gold and silver vessels at the Sri Pat- 
manabhasvamEs temple at Trivandrum. The Pattu\i/ans or people of the 
ten houses are employed to carry flags, umbrellas, and other paraphernalia on festive 
occasions at that temple. The Pantra>//uvi7ans or the 12 hou-e-people are 
employed to perform similar functions at the temple of A</ i k os a v:i s vain i at T iru- 
va^ar which is supposed to be a miniature Sri Patmanabha*vami temple. 

23. Pallichciiax: — T hey are the hearers of palanquins of Brahmins and 
"Malabar Chieftains. They were also employed a* their attendant* to carry the 
sword and shield before them as their insignia of lordship. They are said to be 
lapses from the Illakkar. 

24. Yaxtikkaran (literally cartnun): — Tt E said that those X a vars were 
once Illakkar. But as they began to work as eartmen for taking fuel, they lost 
equality in status with the rest of the Illakkar. 

2(J. Kettina Xayar: — T he Ku/fma Xayars are found only in the Mina- 
chil Taluk. The peculiarity about them is that even to this dav their girE are 
married in a cow -shed. 

27. Peeikkappaxikkax: — I n some parts they are known as Pulivattu 
Xayar and in other places as the Yeliyattu Xayar. Their other names are 
K a 1 1 li r X a y a r and Ma/avar. The P u 1 i y a 1 1 u X a y a r s are believe* 1 to have been 
good marksmen in ancient days. They help the A/ika/ (a class of the Ampala- 
visisj by drawing the image of Bhad raka/i and are useful to the Chakkiyar in 
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chap. XX. carrying his dross and accoutrements. The late P ae h u M uttat u a renowned Hindu 
para. 216 . Physician at His Highnesd Court says in his Vernacular work on Malabar Castes 
that "no other section of the Xayars bears so many names and follows such 
diverge occupations as the Ma/avars,” 

' 1 S. Otatti* Xayar: — T hey are also called K us* a X a y a r. Their occupation 
is to tile temple^ and Xamputiri houses. Connected; with the O/attu Xayars is 
another class called C hempuko/Hs whose traditional function is to lay copper- 
"iicets for the roofs of Hindu temples. 

-h. Maxtat.avi: — T hey may be looked upon more as a class of Xan china f 
V c // a /a " than X a v a r s. They are f< )iind exelusi vely in the P o n m a n a Pro vert i 
of the Kalkulam Taluk where a tract of land called M aa /a/aehch i Ko/tam has 
been granted to them by the Sircar from very early times. They are the paid 
mourner^ of the State and have to attend at the Trivandrum Palace when death 
uirms in the Royal family. 

hu. Karutrtia Xayau: — I n their occupation they are similar to the Ya/Ci- 
k k a /■ aii". 

.*11. Akavans (literally those who belong to a paddy granary,): — They are 
t he defendants of person" once employed at the granaries of certain temples in 
Tra\ aue< >iv. 

.‘hi. M vxuxuai.I: — T hey have to carry the A sli/uma ngalya ]>late in front of 
the Xi'iuir bride at the Talike//u ceremony. 

.‘1 L Iraki' itvans: — T heir occupation was to cultivate and supply vegetable 
"iib"tanceN, such U" plantains and betel leaves. 

TV Oitami'aua: — T hi" i> n<»t a caste-name, but a title bestowed 1 >y tin* 
Cochin Raja upon certain families in North Travancore when that territory was 
under his >way. 

dh, :17 vk :>S. Atikoxnam, Ii.amiu, Ivokkara : — These are the names applied 
to thoM* Nfidras, whof position, a" M;\ rails or Xayars, cannot be definitely 
"fated, and who uf the instrument called Kiokkara. "This is formed of a plate 
of inm turned into a tube, tin* edge" -trongly serrated and not closely united. It is 
about !) incite" in length and one and a half in diameter. From it hangs a chain 
and an iron pin or ."pike, which i" rubbed along the dentate edges of the iron 
cylinder, making a grating noi>ed' r 

Rb Maxiukamam: — T hey are believed to reprC"Cnt Hindu recoveries from 
curlv prn>elyti"iu to the Christian church. 

I 1. Ann in uan : — They arc the attendants on the AHka/s who offieiate at 
th*’ temple" dedicated to IWiadrakii/i. 

*i rim*'* $ tunl T^nt’i r* $ : — I he appearance of the well-nourished 

Xayur F perhnp" one of tin* tine"t in all India. The climate and the nature of 
their occupation, added to the "ituation of their houses wliich ne"tle as it were under 
a canopy of tree", are >uch a" ought to ordinarily ] promote complexion and general 
appearance. Serupulou- attention to perfiial cleanliness X a conspicuous feature 
of the X a y a r " of both sexes. And barring the tendency that is becoming almost 
uni\ er"al to imitate western eU"toim, however unconventional. needle"S and expen - 
"ive. the fibre* of the India hark, which on an evening nmnv a tank-going Xu var 
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girl may be seen separating and arranging as she walks along, is still the national chap. xx. 

soap of Malabar and a very efficacious one too. The growth of the hair is very faha. 216 . 

profuse, especially on the head and both sexes take great pains to preserve its 

fineness and length. To the baldness of care and age and the hairlcssness of 

certain temperaments, the Nayar is of course no exception. But in regard to 

strength and endurance, the average Nayar of to-day stands inferior to his analogue 

on the opposite coast. 

Clothing awl ornaments : — The general feature of N ayar clothing is it< moderate- 
ness, sometimes hordering on scantiness. The washerman is always in requisi- 
tion and no dirty clothes are ever worn if at all possible. The oldest ornament of 
the Nayar lady is the Nagapa/am (snake’s hood) from the shape of its gold 
pendant. Unlike her sister of the opposite coast, she wears no jewelrv on the head. 

The only ear-ornament is the Takka or its modern representative, the To/a whirli 
is a two-lipped la-convex disc holding the inside of the ear-lobes in its circum- 
ferential groove. On the front surface of the Td/a, precious stones, such as rubies, 
emeralds and diamonds may be set. The nose-pendants of the Navar woman are 
the Mukkutti and Gnattu. No jewel adorns the right na-al cartilage. For tin* 
neck the inseparable ornament of modern days is tin; A'/r/iy:il. The other orna- 
ments are the Xalupanti, Ka/i/Zia.saram and the Aruinpumani. Hut these 
are being gradually displaced. Gold or silver /ones around the waist are in great 
favour. Golden belts ealled Kachehappurams are now yielding to the (b hi- 
v a n a m of the East coast. No anklets are generally used by adult women, but the 
younger folks are taking to the Kolusu and the Padasaram. The Nayar woman 
is generally averse to profusion in clothing and ornaments, though Viwhcr wrote* 
u There is notone of any fortune who does not own as many as 20 or 30 chests full 
of robes made of silver and other valuable materials/' What would have Visseher 
said if, crossing to the other side of the ghats, he had beheld the nautch girls of 
the Coromandel coast who are, to use the words of a Sanskrit poet, “walking ilesh- 
rrees bearing golden fruits.” 

Tattooing '. — To Malabar tattooing was little known in olden times. Even to- 
day it does not find any favour with North Travaneore Nayars. It is only in the 
case of Nayar women living to the south of (Jitilon that the custom seem< to prevail. 

Some accounts trace it to the influence of a Moghul Sirdar who invaded Travan- 
eore in 1(380 A. D. 

Habitation : — The houses of the Nayars standing in the mid>t of separate 
compounds have been bv many writers supposed to be designed with special refer- 
ence to the requirements of defence. The saying common in England that e\erv 
man’s house is his own cattle is well verified here. An ancient Navar liou-e 
generally faces the east and commands a beautiful panorama of cheering verdure. 

At the entrance is an out-house with sometimes an upper storv which in medieval 
times must have served as a guard-room. In poorer houses. it< place is taken bv 
a roofed door-way provided in most eases with a stile to keep out cattle. A Na va r 
house is usually divided into four parts, tin* Arappura or the main building, the 
Pa/ippura or the gate-house, the Tekkctu or the southern portion, and the 
Va/akketu or the northern which is the kitchen. Inside the house-garden, one 
meets with various kinds of useful plant- and trees such as “the shady jack, Un- 
graceful areca. the stately eocoanut palm, the luxuriant plantain, the solid tama- 
rind, the mighty mango, and the useful talipot.” < )n the South-western corner 
the usual serpent Kavu and by its side a tank. Among Navar houses, storied 
buildings were in ancient days extremely uncommon and tiled roofing was un- 
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chap. xx. known till a hundred years ago. “ The greater part of the houses in Malabar ” 
para. 216 . vrrites Bartolomeo, u are built of teak wood which is much harder and heavier than 
oak and with which it stands corruption for a very great length of time. I have 
seen several houses more than 400 years old which during that period had suffered 
little or no decay. The palm leaves with wdiieh they are covered and the above 
wood have the property of attracting moisture and of suffering it again to escape as 
a breath of air begins to blow or the sun to shine. Hence it happens that these 
houses are much healthier than those of stone and lime ; which, if not allowed to 
dry properly, evaporate for a long time after they have built a great many cal- 
careous and highly pernicious particles.” 

Food and if rink : — The Xayars are not strict vegetarians. Fish in many 
houses is an article of daily consumption and even though the upper classes general- 
ly slum it, the partiality in its favour is so strong with some that it is very often 
smuggled in. It is believed that the appetizing properties of fish are of no mean 
order. The kanji or rice gruel is a favourite food of the Malabar Hindus, and of 
the Xayars of the working classes in particular. According to a well-known writer 
at the commencement of the 16th Century, drinking was unknown in Travancore. 
But as days advanced, that virtue seems to have unfortunately declined so that in 
1 7N7 A. I). the then Maharajah had to formally prohibit the use of Taka ra or palm- 
brandy under pain of forfeiture of property. 

Occupation : — The Xayars with the other indigenous castes of Travancore 
formed a huge militia, but engaged in agricultural and other occupations dur- 
ing time'- of peace. A large standing army containing many Xayars was also 
main tained. So late as the end of the 18th Century, there were with Maharajah 
Kama Varma, u a hundred thousand soldiers, Xayars and Ch egos, armed with 
bows, spears, swords and battle axes.” In the YelakaZi, a kind of mock-fight, 
which is one of the items of the Utsavam programme in every important temple, 
in Malabar, the dres> worn by the Xayars is supposed to be their ancient mili- 
tary costume. Even now among the Xayars who form the Maharaja’s own 
Brigade, agriculture, to which they are by a most judiciously conceived arrange- 
ment enabled to attend during all their off-duty days, goes largely to supple- 
ment their salaries. Various other occupations, all equally necessary for society, 
have been, according to KeraZ avakasakrama, assigned to the Xayars and 
would seem to have determined their original sub-divisions. They are the (1) II- 
lakkar, or servants at the Illams fhouses) of Brahmins, (2) Svarupakkar or 
the >ervants of the Svarupams or kingly houses, (3) Padamangalakkar, 
temple servants, (4) Tamil Padakkar, miscellaneous employes, (5) I^achcher i 
Xayars or dealers in dairy produce, (6 ) Ma runs or the temple musicians and 
pruM>, (7) Chempuku//is or copper-smiths who prepare and lay copper-sheet 
rooting. (S) 0/attu Xiiyars or tile-makers, (9) Kalamko/Hs or Potters (10) 
Ya//akkiUan* or dealers in oil (11) PaZZichehans or bearers of palanquins, 

( 12j Asthikkurichehis or undertakers. (13) Che//is or traders in vegetables 
and other domestic necessaries, (14) Chaliyans or weavers (15) VeZutte/ans 
or washermen, and (16") Vi/akkit tala vans or barbers. Other books give other 
name- of ca-te sub-divisions, but all of them agree in their functional basis. But 
the-e traditional occupations are fa-t ceasing to be followed by their respective 
-mb-divBion- under the ferment of the new civilization which, while it brings 
relief to a few ca-tes, spells death to many. The bane of Indian society is not 
a- already referred to, the system of caste as conceived and worked out by the 
ancient- of the land : it i> the sinful view that one caste takes of another which 
u pleases in its vanity to call lower, leading to discouragement of all honest work 
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and the enthronement of idleness. As a necessary consequence of this tendency, chap. xi. 
the £udras whose duty was to attend to the various industries necessary for so- PASA * 216 * 
cial life, have renounced and are renouncing all the great professions except light- 
ing, agriculture and service. Every other pursuit has been considered low and debas- 
ing and has become an epithet of scorn. 

Religious festival and worship:-— The chief festival of the Nayars in which 
all the naturalized Malayalis including the East-coast Brahmins join is the 
a contraction of T i r u v b n a m, the asterism of the second day of the festival. It 
occurs in the last week of August or in the first week of September. It is a season 
of joy and merriment. “ About the 10th of September the rain ceases in Mala- 
bar. All nature seems then as if renovated ; the flowers again shoot up and the 
trees bloom ; in a word this is the same season as that which the Europeans call 
spring.” According to some, this is the annual celebration of the Malabar new year 
which first began with Cheraman P e r u m a / T s supposed departure for Mecca ; but 
according to the orthodox majority, it is the day of the great Mali a ball Chakra- ♦ 

varti’s annual visit to his dear country. There is also a belief that it is 
Mahfivish nu that pays a visit on the Oh am day to this mundane universe for 
whose Sthiti or just and proper maintenance he among the Hindu Triad is 
specially responsible. In certain North Mala bar title-deeds and horoscopes, as Mr. 

Logan notices, the year is taken as ending with the day previous to the Guam. 

The presentation of cloths to relations and dependents is special to the 0 n a m day. 

On this occasion even the poorest man tries to dine like a prince. As a Malabar pro- 
verb goes, the Onam must be enjoyed even by selling one 1 * Kanam (estate). 

Ahxrious field-sports of the indigenous type, of which foot-ball is the chief, are lustily 
gone in for, by the On am enjoyers. In more martial times, the recreation was 
of a more dangerous description. To quote Fr. Bartolomeo, once more, who 
lived and wrote at the end of the 18th century, “ The men, particularly those 
who are young, form themselves into two parties and shoot at each other with 
arrows. These arrows are blunted but exceedingly strong and are discharged with 
such force that a considerable number are generally wounded on both *ide^. These 
games have a great likeness to the Ceralia and Juvcnalia of the ancient Greek* 
and Romans.” So says Forbes also in his Oriental Memoirs. “Even todav in 
British Malabar,” say& Mr. Fawcett “each player is armed with a little bow made 
of bamboo about 18 inches in length, and arrows or what answer for arrows, being 
no more than pieces of the midrib of the cocoanut palm-leaf roughlv broken oil', 
leaving a little leaf at one end to take the place of the feather. In the centre of 
the spot, but on the ground, is placed the target — a piece of the heart of the plantain 
tree about 3 inches in diameter pointed at the top in which i* stocked a small 
chcppu as the mark, which is the immediate object in view of the pla vers so 
called. They shoot indiscriminately at the mark and he who lifts it (the little 
arrows shoot straight and stick in readily) carries off all the arrow* Iving un the 
ground.” In the earlier centuries the amusement must have been much more seriou>. 

Even to-day the bow is^an instrument of reverence on the Oh am davs. 

Marriage-customs and system of inheritance : — Marriage among thh carte 
may mean either the formal ceremony of tying a ta/i around the neck of a girl 
accompanied by festive celebrations for four <lay>, known a> Talikeffu or Kvtfu 
kalyanam, or the ceremony of actual alliance as husband and wife* extending fur 
a few hours in the night, conducted quietly in the midst of a comparativelv miirII 
gathering and with instrumental music religiously eschewed * known a* Sam- 

* A chanqe in the dirc^ti-u ur -i\ it a urtaltr nnp«>r than hcix-t- « .-> Ik, m m re< i'.nt -u , u 

a comparatueU quiet tuuctiun uad considered much leaa .Jipurunt ir< in the tun.li stuadp^at tn.i.i Uu. Ke:.\.Kal\ a j.irn 
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chap. xi. ba u cilia in or Mun/uko^ukkuka (cloth-giving). The former is a public family 
para. 216 . ceremony while the latter is more a private and personal transaction, but solemn if 
unostentatious In the generality of cases, the Nay ar wife does not live in her 
husband's house but in the house of her birth, which alone she looks upon as hers, 
at all stages of her lite. 

The Kcttnluhjnnmn ceremony : — Asa religious ceremony” said the late Sir 
T. Muttu-wami Aiyar, u the K e^ukalya nam is taken to give the girl a marriage- 
able status/’ •• Hut in relation to marriage,” says that great jurist, u it has no 
significance save that no girl is at liberty to contract it before she goes through the 

Ta like mi ceremony ..In some parts of south Malabar, however, there is a 

belief that it is a marriage : but even there the custom is to tear up a cloth, called 
the Kachcha cloth, on the fourth day of the ceremony, as a symbol that the 
marriage has been di-solved. A ceremony which creates the tie of marriage only to 
be di--ol\ed at its clo-e suggests an intention rather to give the girl the merits of a 
Sanokara or a religious ceremony than to generate the relation of husband and 
wife..” If as a marriage rite the K e/fukul y fuiam of the X!i yar has no signi- 
ficance, it i- not les- so than the ceremony of Sanui vartanaor the formal termina- 
tion of the lira h mac liar y Asrama among Brahmins ; and if the retention of the 
S a m a vartan a as a ceremony to he gone through immediately after the com- 
mencement of the \ idyarthi or pupil stage (corresponding to the date of the 
thread-investiture) or a few years after, irrespective of the progress made or of the 
expected sequel, i- taken to indicate a parsed time when, after the full course 
of instruction had been run out, a person exchanged that A.vrama for that of the 
g /’/hast ha (married man) or of a Snataka which i<, in other words, an endless 
post-graduate course of study and pious service, the Ivef/ukal yfu/am with 
many of its ceremonial detail- similar to those of the Xampiitiri, refers to a 
period when that rite wa> with the Xayar s as much a sacrament as with the 
Xam put iris themselve-. If, on account of certain circumstances the full Brah- 
maeharya eour-e liad to be cut short, it is not unreasonable to assume other 
tiivum-tances of an equally if not more justifiable character which required that 
t fit* relationship created by a Ke/fukalya//ain ceremony should be cancelled soon 
after. The absence of the Pa n igraha/mm and the Saptapadi or the walking 
of the seven steps and lloma or sacrifices to fire in the IveWukal vfuiam rite 
i- taken to -hew that the whole ceremony was an interpolation. But it mav lx* 
xtfelv a-sumed that the-e being the solemnly binding items of the programme were 
hoiie-tly omitted. In place of the \ edic chants of the Brahmins the Vernacular 
hvinu- and invocations of the Bralumuiis (a section of the Ampala vfisis) are 
-ung in probable imitation of the \ e das vara m. ^ edic chaunt). 

ht ttukalyn nmn : — The details of this ceremony vary widely 
in different parts of Malabar. But the essential parts of the ceremony appear tc be 
the x\m fi throughout. 

After the age of eleven a Xayar girl becomes ineligible for this ceremony. 
A- in all ca-te- and eommuniries of the Hindu persuasion, so among the Malabar 
people, the age- represented by the odd numbers, seven, nine and eleven are eon- 
-ldered au-pieious. A number of girl- may be married at a time and the marriage 
being now a mere ceremonial, it may include even infants, an arrangement 
prompted hv obvious con-ideratioiis of economy. 1 he masters of the ceremony 
at a Xayar Talike//u in Travaneore are the Maelwhampikka r. They are 
tie* member- ot the ancient Xayar families appointed for this purpose by the 
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Maharajahs of Travancore. Each Kara has three or four such families wh) divide chap. XX. 
among themselves the customary services in that Kara. pah A. 2ie 

Inangngans or relations may also act the part of bridegrooms. When an 
A ryappa/^ar or T irumulpa/ is invited to tie the T ali in aristocratic households, 
there may he hut one tali-tier even for a number of girls. Generally there are 
as many bridegrooms as there are brides. This has led some European writers to 
posit the existence in Malabar of what is known to sociological science as group- 
marriages. This is evidently wrong- At the construction of the marriage- panda!, 
the villagers take a responsible interest and render substantial aid. The actual 
wedding takes place in a man Jap which being decorated with Katiru. or ears of 
corn, is called Katiru Ma/iJapam. The first item in the marriage-celebration 
is a sumptuous banquet called the Ayaniyunu, given by the bride's people to the 
bridegroom. The girl goes to the bathing ghat on the morning of the first day 
of the marriage ceremony. She (Ices so in a regular procession. One of the 
Machchampi females, well-dressed and wearing ornaments of price, walk> in front 
of the girl with a vessel containing the girl's wearing apparel to he used after bath, 
a mirror and other toilette articles in the left hand and witli a Changngala v;i/- 
^aka or a metal hand-lamp peculiar to Malabar, in the right. Often the tender 
feet of the girl are protected from touching the ground below by broad cloths 
spread on the wav. Silk-umbrellas are also, according to the social station of 
the family, held over the head of the girl. On reaching the house she is placed 
in a separate room and all the assembled guests are served with a rich least. With- 
in the Katiruman Japan* the Brahman is arc accommodated. One of them then 
ties a string round the left hand of the girl (Kappukcl/uka in \ernacular or 
Pratisarabandham in Sanskrit), as symbolical of a solemn resolve to do a parti- 
cular act. A song called Subhadra ve/i which i> the account of the famous mar- 
riage of Subliadra bv Arnuna is then sumj bv the Bra hmani s. Invited bv 
the bride's mother who proceeds to his house and places a garland round his neck, 
the Mauava/an (bridegroom) starts at the auspicious time (Muhurtam) in pro- 
cession, riding on an elephant or walking on foot according to the wealth and status 
of the party concerned. The brother of the bride waits at the door to receive the 
bridegroom and his party. The bridegroom arriving takes his seat in front of the 
bride and on the right side but facing the same direction as the bride /. e , the east. 

The bride-groom then receives theMinnu, the wedding jewel witli the string or 
Tali at the hands of the As sin or the village school-master and places it around the 
neck of the bride or brides who, when there arc more than one, are seated in a row 
holding in their hands an arrow and a looking-glass. This practice, it may be 
remarked in passing, is not universally followed. A song known as Ammaeh- 
clian Pa//u or the song of the maternal uncle, is then sung which is presumably 
the invocation, bv the uncle, of prosperity to the married couple. On the second 
day the Pratisaram (string tied round the left wrist of the bride) is removed, the 
function determined on having been duly fulfilled. On the third day is the Aval 
ti//i when confected beaten rice is served to the bride-groom and party. This too 
forms the occasion for a festive procession. A\ ith a few other ceremonies of com- 
paratively minor importance and a finishing bath or Xira/fu known to all Brah- 
minieal ceremonies as A vabhr/ta snail a, the programme is fully acted out. 

In cases where a tali-ke/^u is beyond the means of a tarirwl — a contigency 
rarely, if at all, accepted in practice — the ceremony may he gone through along with 
a similar ceremony at the house of a well-to-do relation or friend, in front of a 
Aaiva temple, generally that of Tirunakkara at Kottayam or at the Pa/</;ira- 
wa/Aam i. in the house of the village chieftain. 
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chap. xx. Samhutvlham:- — Sam band hum constitutes the real marriage, tie facto as well 

paha. 216 . a „ j nrt \ The word sainbandham means alliance or connection. In different parts 
of IvtVa/a, it i> differently known as (run a do sham meaning (a union for) good 
and evil and Vastrada nam or P u/avakofa, meaning the giving of cloth. The most 
common words in Tra van core are Pufavako/a in the south and Sainbandham 
in the north. It may he performed without any formal ceremony, and in several 
ancient families, including the ino*t aristocratic, as a private transaction confiden- 
tially gone through. In some cases the bride-groom and a few of his select friends 
assemble in the house of the bride, the bride-groom presents into her hands a few 
unbleached cloths. Presents are made to Vaidikas and to the relations and ser- 
vants of the bride. After supper and pun snpetri the party disperses. Just before 
tin 4 acceptance of the cloth, the girl makes due obeisance to uncles, mother, aunts 
and other elders, as if bv wav of seeking and obtaining their formal assent for the 
iransiction she is going to enter into. Another day is generally fixed for the 
actual consummation ceremony. On that day too the bride-groom goes with betel and 
nuts to the bride’* house accompanied by a few friends who are entertained at supper. 

Perpetual widowhood is not an institution among Xayars. Divorce is theoreti- 
cally unrestricted but practically not very frequent. 

llnin'al : — AVhilo among the Xayars the ceremonial declaring of a man and 
woman as husband and wife even at a Putavako/a is not usually regarded 
a> having any ritualistic religious sanction, /. e. beyond that of ordinary pro- 
priety and general social morality or as giving rise ipso facto to rights of the 
kind* recognized by the other communities, it has to be noted in the words of Logan 
that "the very looseness of the law makes the individual observance closer ; for 
people have more watchful care over the things they are most liable to lose/* 
That fraternal polyandry once prevailed in Malabar cm a noticeable scale and still 
prevail* to a very small extent in certain parts of the country is not improbable. But 
to trace the custom to primitive bestiality is not only unkind in the extreme, but 
un*ricntific in the highest degree. On the other hand, this form of marriage says 
\\ estermatvk, seems to require a certain degree of civilization. It was probably 
in most rases an expression of fraternal benevolence on the part of the eldest bro- 
ther — a benevolence and an absence of jealousy which, viewed from the modern 
stand-point can perhaps only evoke a goo l-natured smile. And whatever be the 
relation in time or sequence between inheritance and the character of the marital 
ti‘\ the recognition of a sister as much if not a more, natural kinswoman than a 
girl of another family wedded and introduced into one’s own, will not on calm re- 
flection, seem so contrary to the run of even the highest human nature, as mav 
at first appear. But various uncharitable interpretations have unfortunately been 
put on the family life of a good and loving people and several arguments have 
been urged by way of vindication. Like every other caste for which ordinances 
are prescribed in the Hindu Nmr/tU the Xavars too mu*t have been once o’ov- 
erned by the Mukknthni/ani system. The political condition* of a people have a great 
deal to do with their marriage custom* and forms of inheritance and all possible 
present-day abuses What Montesquieu* says with reference to the circumstances 
under which Xayar women began to be polyandrous or at least ceased to conform 
to the conventional rules of marital life, d serves to he noted and will account even 
more directly for the prevailing -ysrem of property inheritance. 

c " In this mho the men can have onlv one wife while a woman on the contrary is allowed many hu</ 
i in' 1 -'. T nc or:, nu »>f tlm rug«'iu e not ditth ulr to discover. The Xiuars are the tribe of peoples who are the 
s**idi.-rs of the ration Jo Kuropc soMn*r> aiv not encouraged to niarrv. In Alahihar where the climate 
r npiirei greater ladidivno- they an* with rendering marnaire as* little burdensome as possible they 

•ive one Wife amoniM mviv m^n. whudi roo^qiiontlydimiimhes the attachment of a family and the care sof 
hi.-oekeepinir: and leases them m the free possession of a military spirit/' 
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But all this is now fast changing. Polyandry is not heard of except perhaps chap. xi. 
in certain remote country-parts and in these peaceful times and altered conditions 
of society, the continuation of such strange customs is rightly regarded a- devoid 
of all justification. The practice at least among all decent sections of the Navur 
people is one of strict monogamy with all the constancy of a Makkathagam union 
and the right to divorce at will is sparingly exercised. Even the re-marriage of 
widows except at tender ages is considered not quite the proper thing, if it could 
at all be helped. The Ke/Ziikalyawam or the Tali-tying which at present is 
a mere ceremony is beginning to be recognized as a relic and record of a different 
past and the trend of public opinion is in the direction of restoring it to its original 
binding value. The responsibility for the due care and proper maintenance of 
one’s children is not only felt by the parents in a greater measure than formerly 
(/. e. in medieval times) but is beginning tube enforced by society and to some 
extent by the State. The need for legislation in view to sanction, render stable 
and even stimulate, this gradual tendency towards reform, has been felt ; and it is 

more than likelv that when the actual change in conviction and in sentiment 

»/ * . 

spreads wider and sinks deeper, legislation will stand clear of all charges of meddle- 
someness or of being revolutionary and merely be a formal declaration of a well- 
established public opinion intended only to serve as a recorded authority for judi- 
cial tribunals. 

Ceremonies before and after marriage: — The first ante-natal ceremony of im- 
portance which the en eiente woman performs at the 7th month, sometimes at the 
9th, is the pu/iku/i towards whose expenses the husband has to contribute. The 
essential part of the ceremony consists in the brother of the woman or in his ab- 
sence a M&ran dropping tamarind juice three times over a knife into her mouth, 
she standing on a plank with her face towards the sun. The A nnapra.vuna, the 
Namakarawa and the Kar waved ha have all to be performed but in the a man- 
trie way /. e. without the recitation of Mantras. It is the barber woman that 
officiates as mid-wife. Pollution is observed for 15 days after child-birth. Tin* 

Puwyaha or purification is then performed by the Maran. The Xamakarawa 
takes place on the 27tli day. At the 6th month the rice-giving ceremony takes 
place. The ear is bored at the end of the first year. When a girl attains maturitv 
there is regular festivity for full four days. The Shash///ipurt i i.r. when a 
person arrives at the 60th year, is the only important latter-day ceremony. 

Death and succeeding ceremonies: — The dead bodies of persons above 16 
years of age are burnt, while of those below that age are buried. The cremation 
ground is one’s own compound. The ceremonial is simple. The pollution period 
is 15 days or 900 nazhikas. The Sanchayana or the collection of the cremated 
remains takes place generally on the 4th day. The mourning expressed in the 
form of a religious convention called Diksha is generally observed especially in 
the Northern parts of Travancore and lasts till the 42nd day or for 6 months or even 
a full year. In cases of death in fields of battle or under inauspicious circumstan- 
ces an image of the deceased is used to be placed in the Tekketu (Southern out- 
house) and worshipped. 

Names and nick-names : — The names of the Xavars are of diverse kinds. 

I he most popular are Rii m a, Kr/shwa. Ke.*ava, X a ray a /on Govinda, Ycla- 
yudha, Ayvappa, Namkara and (idpala. The name'- of female deities too 
such as Ka/i, are sometimes to be found. Such name-, however, as Ka/i, 
l rnmitti, lvochchappi, Adiehehan. and a host of others are gradually losing 
favour, and comparatively new names such as Chandrasekhara, Achyuta, 
and Y asudeva are coming to lx? recognized. Contractions and abbreviations are 
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chap. xi. most fi\elv indulged in. The names of women also, of late, have undergone con- 
para. 216 . sideruhle alterations. In olden times, as if by an unwritten law, all Nayar women 
had purely Vernacular names. Thus names in ordinary use were, Nangugeli, 

( 'ochch upe>? n u, Chiruta, Nani, a corruption of Na ray an i, Paru a corrup- 
tion for Pa rvati and ichehari a corrupted form of Isvari. Names like those of 
(i anaki, fiouri, Lakshmi and Kalya ni were of a later growth and latest of all 
names hitherto rare such as Bhavani, Bhargavi, iiudrani, Sarasvati, Devaki 
and B ha rati have also come into vogue. 

Amusement and recreation: — The Nayars participate in all the amusements 
of the Nan- putiris. The Kathaka/i was much in favour with them till recently, 
but thB has now given place to the Nafakam or the drama proper. Karislokam 
or songs describing cooking and serving are passionately studied and recited. 
Hunting is a rather common source of recreation for the Nayars. The Kaiko/- 
/ i ppa / / u and T i r u valtira ppa it u are songs recited by Nayar women in groups. 
The Tir uvatira day comes in the month of Dhanu (December- January). The 
festival has a quasi-religious aspect about it, for it is supposed that it is annually 
celebrated in commemoration of the death of Kamadeva, the Indian Cupid, at the 
hands of Ni va. I] very Nayar woman gets out of her bed at about 4 A. M. that day 
and goes to bathe in the nearest tank. A number of ladies, both young and mid- 
dle-aged, assemble, and plunging into the water take part in the song that is about 
to be recited. In that season, they also enjoy the Uzhin//al or swinging to and 
tro, for which special songs are studied and recited. 

tirnrral Education: — In the matter of education the Nayars 
occupv a prominent position m the scale of castes. Almost every Nayar girl is 
M*nt to tin* village school to learn the three ITs quite as much as a matter of course 
as the schooling of boys. This constitutes a feature of Malabar life that makes it 
r he most literate country in all India, especially in respect of the female sex. Jn 
regard to Sanskrit study, the East Coast Brahmins who, at no period of their 
hetorv, were so uncompromisingly orthodox as their AVest Coast brethren are 
believed to have given the earliest aid. After /Nunanugan Ezh uttachch ban 
developed and enriched the Alalayalam language, numerous Asans or village teach- 
ers came into existence in different parts of Malabar. After a preliminary study 
of Mala valam such of them as desired higher i.e. Sanskrit education, got discipled 
to an Ampalavasi or a Nastri. Even to-day the \erv estimable desire to study 
Sanskrit is .veil in several Nayar youths who have readily availed themselves of 
the benefit of the local Sanskrit ( Allege. In respect of English education the 
Xavars occupy an important position. The facility offered bv His Highness’ 
Government for the study of English is being largely availed of by Nayars and 
it is a matter deserving to Do prominently recorded that between the years 1900 & 
1901 three Nayar girls have passed the Martieulation Examination of the Univer- 
-kv of Aladra-. 


t ha each r : — The records of Nayar character left by European writers such 
Day in Cochin and Alateer in Travancore, are as unsympathetic as they are un- 
merited. The social and political conditions of a people have to be studied before 
a just estimate of their national character can be formed. The traditional features 
of the ancient Nayars have undoubtedly been sweet frankness, reverence to 
authority, uncalculating hospitality, patient industriousness and manly affection ; 
and though with the altered conditions of external life these features possibly have 
undergone some modifications, none with any pretensions to familiarity with Mala- 
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bar and its people could fail to be struck with love and regard for this good and chap. xt. 
interesting community. para. 216 

Economic condition : — The present economic condition of the Xavar is not 
free from anxiety. Agriculture which is the only stand-by left for S u d r a s gener- 
ally is his chief means of subsistence. Though the Native Christians, especially 
of the Syrian denomination, have from very early times joined the role of farmer?* 
in certain parts, the bulk of the country’s agriculture is in their hands. But the 
conditions of agriculture have altered greatly. The disorganization of indigenous 
industries has thrown on land a large portion of its population, who not having the 
enterprise and the capital necessary to exploit fresh areas, the pernicious policy of 
subdivision of the existing agricultural holdings ending in poor cultivation, low 
yield, gradual de- pauperisation and loss of land if not unnoticed extinction has been 
the result. The precariousness of the seasons and the steadily diminishing rain- 
fall have added to the anxiety of the cultivator. The Pulayas and depressed 
castes have long declined in strength and number and the few left are under vari- 
ous influences giving up their traditional partiality for agricultural labour. The 
wages have hence risen beyond the capacity of the land and with the steady 
advance of occupation, though not of cultivation of jungle and other waste lands, 
the pasturage has considerably shrunk in area and live-stock have begun to 
deteriorate, though figures which in regard to such matters are of the utmost value 
cannot be given. Along with the loss of animal manure, leaf-manure has become 4 
scanty. And added to all this is the false idea, referred to at the outset of this 
chapter, of indignity of particular kinds of labour. As if by a cruel ironv, unpro- 
ductive labour such as official and professional has been elevated to the supersession of 
the agricultural and industrial. All these, it will be seen, are circumstances that 
do not make for the prosperity of a dependent country. With the large number of 
cultured and still monied men, there is no reason to fear that an earlv diagnosis 
will not be made and prompt remedy adopted. Under present conditions agricultuie 
must be largely supplemented by industries of all sorts, so organized as to leave in 
tact the independent self-reliant habit of the earlier people who would not object 
to do any kind of work if at their ancestral acre. Material want is the chief enemy 
of religion, morality and general character, and all efforts at improvement should go 
forth in that direction under the ennobling stimulus of internal harmony and 
universal love. 

The total number of Xayars in Travancore, including the Adiclichans and 
Chakkala s, is 536,180. The Adichchans (72) are found only in one taluk. 

/7c., Tiruvalla, where they are engaged in the service of the Panayannarkavu 
temple. Of the 15,173 Chakkalas, as many as 11,388 are found in the Western 
Division. They are found in the largest numbers in four taluks of the State, nantelv. 
Karunagapalli (2,078), Neyyatinkara (1886), Vilavankod (1555) and Quilon 
(1,495). In many North Travancore taluks such as Ettumanur, Minachil, Shertallav, 
Muvattupuzha, Kunnatnad, Alangad and Parur very few of them are found. All the 
remaining divisions of the Xayars together number 520,941 souls. TheNayars 
are scarce only in the three Tamil-speaking taluks of Shencottah, Tovala and Agastis- 
varam. Five taluks, Trevandrum (37,854), Xeyyatinkara (35,457), Mavelikara 
( 32,344), Tiruvalla (31,378) and Quilon (31,335) contain more than 30,000 of 
them each. The Illam, (326.208), the Svarupam, (104.639), the Kiriyam 
(25.164) and the I/achcheri (22,944), are the most numerically important sub- 
divisions. The Padainangalam (6.175) the Tamil Padain (258), &c. appear to 
hold only very few adherents. In 1891, the strength of the Xayars was 483,725. 
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chap. xi. While on the subject of Xayars, the manners and customs of two other 

para. 216 . £udra castes, practically indigenous to Kera/a may be briefly referred to. 

Tiie Krishxaxvakakkar : — The K r/shnanvakakkar are a class of *Sftdras 
confined to South Travaneore, 

Same and title : — The name Kr/slmanvaka means literally belonging to 
KWsh/ui and is believed by the castemen to have been first applied by a Travan- 
eore Sovereign at the commencement of the Malabar Era. The titular suffixes of 
the names of the K n sh/ian vakakkar were originally Ay an meaning one of a 
pastoral class and Ac h chi (feminine). This is the one found in the early Ayacut 
(settlement) records, By classes such as the S hanars, the K r zshnanvakakka r 
are called lvuruppus, a title which the castemen themselves make use of at times. 

History : — Two views regarding the early history of Kr /shnanvakakkar 
are current, one the ethnological and another, the historical or traditional. According 
to the former the K r /sh n an vakakka r form part of the great pastoral caste of South 
India which after a time became mainly agricultural. The other account is per- 
haps less prosaic. In ancient times a large section of these people immigrated 
from Ampfi/i, the place of >S'ri Kr/slw/a’s nativity and early boyhood to Konji- 
veram, in whose neiglibourhood there is still a village known as Ayarpa/i. 
From here seventy-two families of Ayars proceeded to Kerala and presented to 
His II ighness Udava Marta/* //a Yarma, the then Maharajah of Travaneore, an 
image of Sri Kr/sh/ia which they had brought with them from Northern India. 
The Maharajah who was then known as Pa//i Yana Penimui (the Perumu/ 
oil the throne) observing the interesting manners and customs of these immi- 
grants and most of all, their devotion to Svx Kr/shna called them Krislnzan- 
vakakkar and employed them to serve in the temple of K r/shna (TiruvampaH 
within the pagoda of Sr\ Patmanfibha at Trivandrum). Their leader was given 
the title of Ananta Patmanabha Kshetra Pallava Rayan. This immi- 
gration is said to have oeeured in the first year of the Malabar Era. A Xeet or 
royal grant dated tlie fifth Chingam of that year engraved in a copper plate was 
granted to them by which they were entrusted with the management of the temple. 
They were a>ked to reside at Yanchiyur in Trivandrum. In the pollution con- 
<e*pient upon a birth or death in any one of these 7 2 families, the image of Iv r i s h na 
that they brought was believed to share at least for three days and the Pfw/a or the 
daily ceremonies u>cd to be constantly interrupted. They were then asked to re- 
move to a place separated from Trixandrum by at least three rivers. Eraniel and 
Kalkulam were then selected as the settlements for these K rzshnan vakakkar. 
They were ordered to supply peas to the T i /■ u v a m p a t i temple regularly and it is 
supposed that this must have been a tax in kind levied upon them for such land as 
they cultivated. During the reign of the great Marta/o/a Yarma, successive 
tteets were issued to them entrusting them with diverse duties at the Tiruvam- 
pa/i temple. Each of the original families that came from lvonjiveram to this 
country bears a distinct name. A li*t of such names as far as they have been ascer- 
tained is given helu\i-. 


1. 

Tenpara 

10. 

Ku/attanar. 

10. I/ayAmpara 

2. 

Ny.ikafam 

11. 

Chinnirampara 

2o. T.umikkal 

a. 

Chantirappara 

12. 

Y.irikkaf 

21 Panayam 

4. 

Pa/fiehehai 

13. 

Alattara 

22. Viilara 

a 

Pulinel 

14. 

Na/iappara 

23. Tattakkafti 

r». 

Pu/iyara 

i:> 

C'honiva/0 

24. Ku/iampara 

7. 

Chennappara 

it',. 

rinf/ifam 

25 Murukkara 

8 

Iluppara 

17. 

I fampara 

2*i. Katavara 

y. 

PtWra 

IS. 

Ti, uttara 

27. Ittara 
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28. Ponnara 

29. Karavita, 

30. Kafampara 

31. Vayakkal 

32. Kaitara 

33. Mart«ftr 

34. Chempakappara. 

35. Chavftr 

36. Kamukara 

37. Kalpa/Ji 


38. Panir 

39. ClierAr 

40. Tennur 

41. Ka/’uvay 

42. Chattampara 

43. Kuw/aikkaruvay 

44. Ka/wankara 

45. Mufivur 

46. A «ayara 

47. Kuzhittara 


48. Karumpali 

49. Chirayampara 

50. Vakara 

51. Nellur 

52. Ku/attara 

53. M/mipa/Zi 

54. Chiffifam 

55. Ka/'inchanam 

56. Mithunappatfi 

57. Karava//i 


CHAP. XX. 
PARA. 216. 


This is briefly the traditional origin o£ the caste in Travancore. In British 
Malabar and Cochin no KWshnan vakakkar are to be found. The early set- 
tlement of Kr /slinan vakakkar at Konjiveram where the Pallavas lived and 
ruled over an extensive empire is highly probable. It is equally probable that 
with the wane of the Pallava supremacy, the K r/shnanvakakkar began to 
emigrate. But according to the late Mr, Foulkes, the historian of the Pallavas, 
their decline dates only from 900 A. D. or 73 M. E. Perhaps the year 1 in their 
document only means the first year of their emigration into Travancore, and does 
not relate to the Malabar Era itself. The title Pallavarayan (King or Chief of 
the Pallavas) conferred on their leader clearly indicates their nationality and the 
kingdom from which they came. An enquiry into the history of this caste pro- 
mises to be brimful of interest ; but for lack of sufficient material it is not possible 
to pursue it any further with safety. In regard to their subsequent history, it 
may be said that in course of time, some of the Kr/s hoanvakakkar branched 
off as a division by themselves and adopted the Malabar law of inheritance an l 
with it a few of the local customs and manners. 


Manners, customs, <)\\: — In respect of clothing and ornaments the Mallathagani 
K r/shwan vakakkar imitate the Ve//a/ar s and the Marumalkathayam division, 
the Nfiyars. The only peculiarity about the former is the wearing of the Mukkutti, 
the characteristic nose ornament of the Xayar women, in addition to the ordinary 
ornaments of the Che ?hs and other Tamil S A dr as. The Tali remains inseparable 
from her person so long as, not necessarily her husband, but any one of his brothers 
lives. Tattooing was in olden days very common among the women. Agriculture is 
the almost universal occupation of the K r/slm an vakakkar at present. Some 
engage themselves in trade. In respect of modern education, they do riot yet seem 
to evince any great zeal. 

A peculiar feature about their land-holding is what is called C/ukiiru, a 
tenure which obtains to a smaller extent among the Shanars of Eraniel and the 
adjacent Taluks. In the old Settlement Register it is no uncommon thing to find 
a garden registered in the names of several persons not connected with each other 
by any ties of relationship. In some instances the ground is registered in the 
name of one and the trees on it in the name of another. This l /ukuru mode of 
enjoyment naturally leads to much confusion and endless litigation. 

Marriage customs : — Intermarriage between the members of the same original 
family as per list is absolutely prohibited as between the members of the several 
Brahminieal Gdtras, Among the Mammal' kathay am sub-division, the talike/Zu 
and Sambandham are separate ceremonies and bear different significance. The 
marriage of the Mallatliagam section may be shortly described. After the UMial 
horoscope consultation, a day is fixed for the betrothal. On the day of the marring** 
the bridegroom goes in procession to the house of the bride sword in hand, super- 
blv and martially clad, and probably in reverent imitation of Kr/slw/ain h\< 
marriage expedition to the court of king Bhi>hma. The bridegroom's *hter 
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chap. xx. carries a plate containing a cloth and the tali and enters the apartment where the 
para. 216 . \ )V [ i \Q ^ seated in marriage attire. The bridegroom is conducted to the pcindal called 
Va//akkima«am, where the relatives and villagers are all assembled. In the 
room where the bride is seated, the bride-groom’s sister ties the tali round her 
neck amidst the Kurava and other sounds of joyous music. The maternal uncle 
conduct^ the bride to the marriage ma/u/apam and seats her by the side of the 
bridegroom. A plantain leaf is spread before the couple and paddy, raw rice, two 
eocoanuts and two Kappu strings are placed on it. God Ga^esa is then solemnly 
invoked and the Kappu strings are tied one round the right wrist of the bridegroom 
and the other round the left wrist of the bride. The maternal uncle then recants 
the names of all the ancestors of both the parties and loudly declares that the 
daughter of such and such a man in such a family is wedded in holy matrimony to 
a member of such and such a family. He winds up the ceremony by pouring water 
into a cad jan leaf held by the bridegroom and the bride, the water flowing from 
the hands of the bride towards the hand of the bridegroom. The bridal pair there- 
after retire from the gathering. The feasting and rejoicing usual on such occasions 
over, the bridegroom returns with the bride in procession to his own house wdiere 
the rest of the festivities which last for seven more days are gone through. On the 
third day the bride’s party go as if in search of the girl to the house of the bride- 
groom with the appearance of burning indignation and every effort is enacted to 
appease them, but without avail. The bride’s party return abruptly without even 
partaking of the proffered hospitality. On the 7th day the married couple repair 
to the bride’s house. The marriage so celebrated is alone legal and binding. The 
husband immediately obtains the status of legal guardian and is entitled to keep 
her at home however young she may be, consummation being of course deferred 
till after puberty. 

The tying of the tail i is curiously considered to be the most important portion 
' of the ceremony which as L we have seen is done by the bridegroom’s sister even 
before he has seen the bride. On the bride attaining puberty, the A sun sprinkles 
raw rice on the head of the girl seated in a room with a light in front of her and 
presents the purificatory oil with which she anoints herself. This takes place 
on the 10th day after menstruation. Pollution lasts for full ten days. There is no 
special ceremony on the nuptial day. 

A widow may be taken as wife by a brother of the deceased even though 
younger in age than herself. The issue thus procreated is considered as the legiti- 
mate issue of the deceased and acquires full rights of inheritance to his property as 
well as to that of the natural father, provided the latter has no offspring by his dulv 
married wife. It is significant to note that this practice of a widow marrying the 
brother of her deceased husband exists in several parts of India and is especially 
found among the I/ay as of Southern and the Jat families of Northern India. 

Funeral ceremonies : — The dead body is cremated, but no ceremonies are per- 
formed on the fir^t two days. From the third day the offering of oblations begins. 
On the tenth day the hones and ashes of the dead are taken to the foot of a milky 
tree and there-after thrown into the sea. It is only on the last day, viz. the 16th 
that the As fin is invited to perform the purification ceremonv. 

Caste- Government : — The Kmsh/zanvakakkar live in large communities. 
Each group has a Kfiryasthan assisted by an accountant and a treasurer. The 
offices are elective and honorary. The priest is called Karnattan or Asan. There 
exists now only one family of the Kar rattans. They reside at Mepra in Eraniel. 

4 F 
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The female members of this priestly family are known as M a n gal v a m s and observe 
a certain amount of exclusiveness in regard to marriage and incasing. 

The total number of Kr/shuanvakakk&r in Travancore is 8,999. They are 
practically confined to two Taluks of South Travancore, Eraniel (5,722) and Kal- 
kulam (1,864). The remaining 1,413 are distributed among 14 Taluks. In 1891 
their strength was 6,953. 

Nanciiinat Vellalas .— General remarks .—The X anchina/ Ye //a /as 
were originally ordinary P a n di Y e Z Z a /a s. With the transfer of X a n c h i n a / f roi n 
the P«w</yan to the Travancore rule, they became isolated from their kin>mcn 
beyond the ghats and began to change their social and domestic constitution. Their 
inheritance became modified, their matrimonial ideas altered and their caste-struc- 
ture became in course of time an interesting medley of Tamil and Malayalam social 
characteristics. Hence they form today a kind of ethno-chemical compound dif- 
ferent in several essentials from the Pfwu/i YeZZaZas on the one hand and from the 
Malabar X ay ars on the other. The chief centres of the Xanchina/ YeZZaZas 
are Tovala and Agastisvaram, the two Taluks which constitute the tract of country 
known as Xanchina /, At Yaikam there is a small detached colony of Nan chi- 
n a / YeZZaZas whose household tongue is Malayalam, but who in other respects 
are as good Xanchina/ YeZZaZas as any others The males wear their tuft of 
hair on the top of the head, towards the front, like the Nay ars. The women 
resemble Nay ar females in wearing white cloths even when their husbands are 
alive, the P a n d i YeZZaZas, unless widowed, religiously eschewing undyed cloths. 
The mode of dressing, however, is like that of the Tamilians. Unlike the Malabar 
females the upper garment is not a separate piece from the lower. In the matter 
of ornaments the only important change is the wearing of the To/a for the ears in- 
stead of the Pampa/am. These differentiated features of dress and jewelry are 
not universal. There are today women of that community who in these respects 
are absolutely indistinguishable from the Tamil .Ye //a las. The X anchina/i vans 
are not strict vegetarians. The occupation of the Xanchina/ VeZZalas is pre- 
eminently agriculture. Ammanko/a is the most important mode of divine propi- 
tiation and the Yilla/ichchftnpa//u* is their favourite form of musical recreation. 
Their caste-government is in the hands of the Uruk : ir or villagers whose meeting 
place is generally their village temple of BhadrakaZi. They have their own 
office bearers, the Karyasthan, the Mutalpi/i or treasurer, and the PiZZai 
or the accountant. A marriage donation of twenty-five fanams and a Kada/i 
bath f donation of twelve fanams have to be paid into the village fund, on penalty of 
a fine in case of default. The anniversary of departed ancestors is observed and 
the Pa/ukkai ceremony of the Pfuif/i YeZZaZas is performed every year. Their 
high-priest belongs to the Umaybrubhagam Ma/Z? in Kumbhakbnam. The 
N orth T ravancore X a n c h i n a / i y a n s recognize the P a n a n t i / / a K u r u k k a Z a > 
their spiritual adviser. East Coast Brahmins often serve them as priests. 

Ceremonies . — The two important ceremonies are the marriage and the Sam- 
bandham. Girls are married usually after puberty. In a few exceptional case.s 
early marriage is practised. The first preliminary ceremonial connected with a mar- 
riage is the purchase of turmeric. The tali is of a peculiar shaj>e. Present^ to 
the bridegroom consist of a M u n t u and a Xeriyatu, the usual Malabar dre->, 

c This is an ohl song su ig in the tempi* of S'ista and Bhudrak.'tli m South Travancore. The somMer^ 
are known as Polavans and belong generally to the VA//iya. Cheffi or Ta ftrm ca^te. The villu or bow k 
merely a Palmyra plank about 12 feet lone and S inches broad. Thi-» and the Vi\y«'d. another small piece ot 
wood, are the musical instruments of the Pola\ans in Avhuh they play to the accompaniment of the mhu:. Tin 
story of the song relates to the death of an Asu/a known a-* Valla/ akkan at the hamU of Yislmu in the form 
of Mdhiiu. 

f The bath on the wedding eve. 
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chap. xx. and what is still more curious, an iron writing style and a knife. This is probably 
para. 21*7. to indicate that the Ye/Za/as were the accountant caste of Travancore. Several 
families of them are said to have been invited in ancient times from Tinnevelli and 
Madura to settle themselves in Xanchina t as accountants. Divorce is permitted, 
but a formal release or YDukuri has to be executed. After this, she may receive 
cloths and enter into Sambandham alliance with a Xanchina/ or Panrfi Te/- 
/a /a. This connection is recognized by society. The right of performing the 
funeral rites vests in the son and, in his default, the nephew. The Sanchayana 
or the collection of the cremated remains takes place on the second day. Pollution 
la^ts for Hi days. On the 16th day the Kart a makes offerings of water with 
>esimum seeds and serves an oblation of cooked food. The P u n y a h a or the 
purification ceremony is performed by the Brahmins and a feast to the villagers 
concludes the ceremony. It is a curious custom that for the funeral ceremonies 
of the X anchina/ and other YeZ/a/as, the head of the Ivarta is shaved clean while 
ni the case of the other castes his hair is kept sacred from the barber’s hand for 
a variable period. The Kart a wears the Brahminical thread during all the sixteen 
days that the pollution lasts. 

Inheritance : — The inheritance of the X anchina/ Ye// ft /as, is a combination 
of the patriarchal and matriarchal systems. The sons are entitled to a small portion 
of the property, not exceeding a fourth of a person’s self-acquired property and of 
that portion of the ancestral property which would have descended to him if his 
family had been Maklathayam. This is called Ukantu/ama (inheritance or right 
by love) so named, because it is property given out of love as opposed to right. 
It is a further rule that in the case of a divorce, the wife and children should be 
given this Ukantu/ama at the time of separation. If more than a fourth of the 
estate has to be given away in that manner, the permission of all the heirs has to be 
necessarily obtained. If there are no sons and if the husband dies leaving a widow 
too old to enter into a fresh alliance or unwilling to so enter, she is entitled to 
maintenance out of her husband’s property. A divorced woman, if issueless, is 
similarly entitled to maintenance during the life-time of the former husband. The 
property which she thus inherits is called the Nanku/araa, meaning the property 
of the Xanka or woman. The Nanku/ama is not claimable by the widow if at 
the time of the husband’s death she does not live with him and make herself use- 
ful to him in his last days. When a widow remarries or accepts the Sambandham 
alliance, the second husband has to execute a deed called Etuppu agreeing to pay 
her either on his death or at divorce a specified sum of money. The U kant u t ania, 
from the family of the first husband, will not go to the issue of a woman to whom 
an Etuppu has thus been given. 

Thrift, industriousness and mathematical acumen are some of the chief features 
of the Ye lid /a character. 

The total number of Xanchinfi/ Ve/Za/as is 18,203, of whom 11,709 have 
been returned from the Western division and 6,491 in the Eastern. 

217. Pa//attiya rs or Pa//attillattu Brahmins is the name given to the 

members of a family residing in the Todupuzha Taluk. 

Pat t'y They resemble the Aamputiris in every respect ex- 

cept that their women are not married by X a m p u t i r i > but by East Coast Brah- 
mins. The Pa//attiyar females never go to live in their husband’s houses nor 
are. their children entitled to any patrimony. The males marry Xamputiri 
wives. But the latter, it is believed, fall in social rank bv this union. Interesting 
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with Brahmins is allowed but not, of course, between females. The PaZZattiyar 
males add the suffix Aiyan and the females Kuntfnyi to their respective names. 

History : — About 200 years ago, when the signs of Western civilization began 
ro get pronounced, when road communications were established and shoj>s were set 
up here and there and when in fact the old conditions of sanctuarial exclusiveness 
were threatened with speedy disruption, the Nampiitiri Brahmins thought it best 
to give up their ancient seats in favour of more congenial houses. The inmates ot 
one particular family were all women and were consequently not able to leave along 
with the rest. The caste-fastidiousness of the Nam put iris not permitting them 
to accept these late-comers on a footing of social equality, t lie latter sought protec- 
tion at the hands of the \ a/akkumkur Raja and settled themselves in the lodu- 
puzha Taluk which was then part of his dominions. With all the Baja’s influence, 
no Namputiri could he got to marry them. The offer was then made to the 
AryappaZZars and accepted. Being thus the issue ot PaZZars, the Xamputi/ds 
of that house are known as PaZZatt ivfi rs. The VaZakkumkur Baja settled ;i 
pension on the family which is continued by the Travaneore (ioverninent which 
annexed the VaZakkumkAr state. 

29 persons, 1 A males and 13 females, have returned themselves as P a ZZa tt i ya r 
in column 8 and PdZZi in column 7, all from the Todupuzha Taluk. They haw 
been separately treated here, as they combine in them the characteristics of the 
Malayalam as well as of the Parade^a Brahmins. 

218. PdZZi is a Tamil word signifying ‘‘worshipful" and applied in Malabar to 

all K era/a Brahmins who do not come under the 
specific designation of Xampiitiris. They are of 
three kinds and correspond to the three periods from which their respective settle- 
ments may be taken to commence. 

The first division comprises that section of the first Brahmin settler?* who 
occupied the PbZZikhaio/am which is the southern-most of the jive Kha/*//am* 
or portions into which Kera/a was divided, the other four being N am pikha?/ dn m, 
X am pizikha NampiiZi/’ikhau //am, X a in pi y A t i r\ k ha n d am. Thev 

are the greatest landholders in Travaneore and correspond to the great X a m p li t i r \ 
Jenmis of British Malabar. 

The seven families of »St liana ttil PbZZi s and the Patti 11 at tu PbZZ is would 
come under this division. The Sthanattil PbZZis are among the traditional 
trustees of S r i Patmanabha Svamis temple at Trivandrum.* Their name** an; 

K it pakkara PdZZi N e v s e r i PdZZi 

Van e h i y u r A 1 1 i y a r a P b ft i K a r u v a P b tt i 

K o 1 1 u r A 1 1 i y a r a P b ZZ i X r i k a /• i y a 1 1 u P b f t i 

Mu ZZa vi/a PbZZi 

Having held quasi -sovereign jniwers over their respective land-, they haw* 
evidently omitted to keep up their religion- life and study with the sum* rigour as 
their brethren, the Nani put iris in the North. Of these PbZZis. a few called 
Pattillattu Pb/Zimar b eing the Purbhits of the Koval family, kept up Yedir 
study. They are called Ti/’iiveli Pb//i< (PbZZis that attend at the religion- 
rites of the king), and enjoy the same rank for purposes of State privilege as the 
X amputiris. 

c Tlit 1 Maharajah, the Nampu.i/i SWimvar ai.a« hid to tin- temple and a N*.\ar nann d K.u.i 

^atukkurupcu are the other members that constitute t li ^ Yotrtuu or Conned ot eiirht and u halt mmnbrr- 
Practicallv, however, tilt* responsibility for tile elteeui.il nunvaemeiit ha- been nndortaken by the miuti i;ii 
bun self as -Sri Patmanabha D\a a in whom v v *t> at present the cat.ro control of the temple 
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The second division comprises the successive immigrants that came into Tra- 

vancore from the Canarese country and became with the lapse of time and force of 

association assimilated with the general body of Xamp ut iris in habits, manners 

and customs. Thev are the Tiruvalla Desis. The first batch is said to have come 
*/ 

in at the invitation of Idaya \ a rma Baja at about 33G A. D. and to have belonged 
to the villages of V ilnkun </u Vi/akkuram and Guwavati. They were called 
Tiruvalla I)esis as their first settlement was in and near Tiruvalla. From the 
tact that this section of the Brahmins belongs exclusively to one *S£itra, that of 
Baudhayana, some have derived the name from Tiri villa (without sub-division) 
l)csi, corrupted into Tiruvalla De.si. The Graraamsof Chengannur and Yen- 
main are the two important groups of Tiruvalla Des is with the Mampa//i Pur- 
/a /*am as the liead of the latter. 


The third elas-» to which the term P o tti applies is that of the Tulu Brahmins of 
the I aluks of F ppi nanga ti and Ivasarkbf in South Canara who are merely 
temporary settlers in Malabar for purposes of temple service and do not constitute 
the indigenous population of this country. 


Manners* Custom*, <yc . : — At the religious ceremonies of the Malayala Po£/is 
an Ottu N am pu t iri or a Xampfltiri learned in the \ edas, officiates as cliief 
priest, the preliminary ceremony, Punyaha or purification, being permitted to be 
performed by themselves. In this respect they resemble the Yatraka/i Xa in- 
putiris. Lhe Samavartanam ceremony among thi* class takes place three 
years after the date of rpanayanam and a Pbtti becomes a Sna taka at the 
latest by hi> 12tli year unlike in tin* case of Nam put iris. Another difference 
consists in that the females of all the Xamprttiri classes except the Arf/iyas 
\V(‘ar brass bangles, while tin; Po//i women generally put on silver bangles. Their 
rules of caste-government are the same as those of Xamputiris and the machin- 
ery identical. The Xamputiri Vaidika aulSmarta have the same social 
ami religious control over them as over the Xamputiris themselves. These 
Po/Vis though, as w~e have seen, in full possession of local status as Brahmins, do 
not exerei>e all the functions of that class. They perform no Y a //as, they never 
become Sanyas is, they never master the \ edas, only going in for a formal first 
recitation. Hence it is that with the single exception of the Pattillattil P6//ik 
w ho^e favourable position in respect of this te<t is the result of historical accidents, 
no Malayala P ntt\ is expected to join the Medic chants during the Mura//apam 
cere m on v. 


Consummation takes place on the fourth day of the marriage or if that is in- 
auspicious, on the iittli. The Chengannur f. ramakkar arc endogenous in the 
extreme and never marry out of their village. The other Malavala Pdt/is do not 
observe sueh a restriction. The chief occupation of the P0«i is priesthood at 
temples, but several of them are landlords. In the matter of education on Western 
lines, they occupy almost the same position as the Xamputiris and the writer 
has to note with deep regret that the only graduate ever found among Malavala 
Hrahmins belonged to Chengannur and died a year after the last C'ensu” 


Their laws of inheritance, their habitations, their social ordinances and appel- 
lations, their song, and recreations are exactly the same as those of Xamputiris 
In tlie : r religious worship too they resemble the Xamputiri * 

V a i s h m a v i t e . nor >'a i v i t e s. 


being neither 


Tile f 
They are 
( ;lss). 


otd number of Malayala Pd^is. excluding 
largely found in Tiruvalla (oS i ), Kurtik: 


tlie Pa^attiyans is 4,120. 
ipaili i 107) and Chengannur 
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Pulayan. 


219. P ulaya is suppose! to be derived from Pul a. a word meaning pollution. 

because, of all the; indigenous cartes and tribes of Mala- 
bar, they cause the greatest itn]mrity from the stand- 
point of medieval conventionalism. Thev may he said to correspond to the 11 ol eyas 
of the Canarese Districts whose name too has perhaps a similar origin, but which 
Mr. Lewis Pice of Mysore derives from ‘Hola’ a field. Tn British Malabar, thev 
are more generally known as die rum nr or Cher umakka/, meaning a short-sized 
people. It is also supposed that the word Cherumakka/ is a corruption of CluVa- 
makkaZ and this name they have coni'* to own. it is said, on the Men that thev 
are the original inhabitants of the land. From tradition current among the ea-te-imm, 
it would appear that ouce upm a time thev had dominion over several parts of the 
country. A person called A ikkara Yiv/anninan whose ancestors weivPulava 
kings is still held inconsiderable respect bv the Pulavas of XortU Traxaneore and 
duly acknowledged as their chieftain and lord, while their Xa / or count rv (Aikku ra- 
il a t in the Kunnatnad Taluk) still remains to suggest an ancient tab*. In Trivan- 
drum, on the banks of the YeZi lake is a hill called Pulavanar Ku//a where it is 
believed a P ulaya king once ruled. Similar! v at 1 zbamalaikkal in Xe< Inman - 
gad and C ha/ayainangalam in Kottarakara, P ulaya kings art* said to ha\e held 
sway. 


CHAP. XI. 
PAHA. 219. 


— The Pulavas arc* divided into a number of sub-di\ Lions. The 
chief of them are(l ) Kfim appul ay as, (2) Ve/ / u p u 1 a v a s,( ,‘5 ) K a n a k ka p pu 1 a \ a s 
and (4) Inappulayas. Of the<e, the K a/?akka ppula va s form tin* highest ela^-. 
I here arc two other divisions, the Kizhakkan Pulavas and the Pa t\ ug ng : <\ ra n 
Pulavas. The former usually live in the eastern-most Taluks and the latter 
in the western. Ot these, the M extern rank above the Eastern, as the latter are 
beef-eaters which the former are not. lienee, thev an* often known as Pun u (Vow ) 
Pulavas. The difference is so pronounced that the Kizhakkan Pulavas ha\c 
to stand at a considerable distance from the P a/i ng ?tgn ran Pulavas. < >rh< r 
divisions of note are the Piehohu/an, tin* Kuruppan and the \ aDuvan. The 
V a /Zu van performs the priestly function of the Pulavas and believes that be 
forms a different caste altogether from his Pulava congregation. 

Clothing mid ornaments: — The peculiarity about tin* clothing of Pulavas is 
that among the X e/^upulayas who live in the Shortallav Taluk the women wear 
but a leafy garment. The following tradition is related in regard to it: — “The 
men of these Tixndu Pulavans (who wear tin* T,t / n/u grass'* wear the ordinary 
lower cloth of the kind worn in this country, but tin* distinctive name of the 
tribe comes from the women’s dress which is a very primitae article indeed. 
The leaves of a certain water plant ( L<nlcph< mfirnltif /. Xc«*^ ) are cut into lengths 
of afoot long, and tied round the waist in such a fashion that tin* strings unwoven 
hang in a bushy tail behind, and present the -ana* appearance in from. reaching 
nearly to the knees. This dress is ace* muted for bv a tradition that in former davs 
a certain high-caste man of that region had been sowing grains and planting vege- 
tables in the fields, but found that his daily w*»rk was in some unknown wav frus- 
trated ; for, whatever he planted or sowed in the dav w:e carefully picked up and 
taken “when men slept. v So he set a watch and one night la* siw coming out 
of a hole hitherto unknown to him certain being- like men. lmr * j nit * naked, who 
set to work destroying his hopes of a crop. Pursuing them, Ik* succeeded in 
catching a man and a woman ; and he wa< improved with 4mm° at their condition 
that he gave the man his own upper-cloth, which was hanging on his shoulder, 
and made him put it on, but not having one to spare for the woman, she made 
herself an apron of grass as above described. These were the progenitors of the 
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CHAP. XX. numerous slaves who are found there at this day. They are so called Kuzin or pit 
PARA. 219. Pula yans, from having 1 originated as above said.”* Having regard to the various 
stages through which a people has been known to pass, before it becomes extin- 
guished in the competition of inter-racial life, one does not at all leel prepared to accept 
these traditions, which can only have the effect of throwing off the track the unsus- 
pecting student of national history. On the other hand, the belief which some hold 
is not wholly unjustifiable that the Pulayas and all their congeners are merely 
depressed specimens of Indian humanity and that their present position ought to 
serve as a warning for their now more fortunate brethren. The Pu lay a woman 
wears a number of bead-strings around the neck and some shells. Xo other orna- 
ments are known, except, in some instances, the liasi and a few brass bangles. 

Food and drink : — The Pulayas live on rice, only for a few months in the 
vear. During the remaining months when harvest is distant, they have to live 
upon fruits and roots. Toddv is a favourite drink. It is considered a sacred offer- 
ing to their tribal divinities. 

Occupation : — The occupation of the Pulayas from time immemorial has 
been field-labour for which they are paid in kind. They are in many cases hereditary 
attaches to agricultural holdings and though at the hands of some short-sighted 
land-owners they have suffered unpleasant treatment at times, their lot on the whole 
has not generally been one of helpless isolation as is often believed. 

Iicfi;/ious worship : — The Pulayas worship the spirits of deceased ancestors 
called Cluirars. The Muftm and the Panchavar or Anchu Tampurakka? 
believed to be the five Pfwi'/avas are specially adored. The Pulayas have no 
temples but raised squares in the midst of groves where public worship is offered. 
The spirits of persons who have died before years of age and of virgins receive 
special attention. The sun is the highest of all their deities. Many Hindu divini- 
ties are also held in great reverence. In the Mahadeva temple at ParacMlay 
the Pulayas are given certain special concessions on some festive days. Instances 
of a similar kind, at the temples of Ochchira and Kumaranallur are also 
observed, f At Sastamkd^a in the Kunnattur Taluk, a special Saturday in a year 
is reserved for the Pulayas and is known as Pulassaniyazhcha. Prof. 
Oppert, in his Original Inhabitant* of India mentions many shrines in South India 
where similar provision is made t<> corresponding classes on the East Coast. Exor- 
cism is in great favour with Pulayas and represents to them the sovereign remedy 
for all diseases. The Kokkara (iron-rattle) is the instrument employed by the 
P ulaya exorcist. 

Marritit/e : — The marriage of a P ulaya boy usually takes place before he is 
20 years of age. Girls may be wedded either before or after puberty. Among 
the K ana Pulayas, however, it would appear more meritorious to marry girls 
before puberty. In certain places, when an unmarried girl of this Pul ay a divi- 
sion attains maturity, the father and the maternal uncle give up their charge 
and she become^ the property of the Aa/hivanwho may either sell her and 
receive the price or send her beyond Cochin, which means that she is banished the 

c The Revd. Mr. W. J. Richards m the LnUun A»nq*mry. " 

t 'At the Xedumangad temple’* say* the Rev. Mr. Mateer "where two or three thousand people, 
mostly Sndras and izharas, attend for the annual festival in March, one-third of the whole are Parayar! 
Kuravar, Ye/ar. Kamkkar and Pulayar who come from all parts around. They bring w ith them wooden models 
of cows neatly hung over and covered, in imitation of shaggy hair, with ears of rice. Many of these images 
are brought, each with a separate procession from its own place. The head-men are finally dressed with cloths 
stained puiple at the edge. The image is borne on a bambu frame, accompanied by a drum, and men and 
women in procession, the latter wrearing quantities of beads, such as several strings of red, then several of 
white, or strings of l»eads and then a row of bra«s ornaments like rupees— and all uttering the Kurara cry 
These images are canned round the temple, and all amuse themselves for the day.*’ ’ 
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country. But immediately on any one marrying her, her lost status is regained chap. xz. 
and she is once more an honoured member of the community. About three or four **aha. 219, 
years before the actual marriage, the guardians of the boy go to the bride's house 
and make proposals to her guardians, A small sum has to be given as earnest 
money to the latter. The bridegroom then goes to the house of the bride-elect 
and stays there for a few days. After once returning, he again repairs with his 
relations to the house of the bride for the purpose of deciding on an auspicious 
day for the wedding. The Ka/i iyun is asked to lix the date of marriage. If he finds 
that the union between the bridegroom and the bride is not auspicious, he directs a 
brother of the boy to marry the gh*l and thus gets over the difficulty. The bride- 
groom’s friend, guardian and about a d >zen others of the Kara assemble in the bride- 
groom’s house on the day previous to the marriage. Certain purificatory ceremonies 
are then gone through and the bridegroom made ready for entering the stage of 
wedlock. Tn the early morning the bridegroom and party proceed to the house 
of the bride accompanied by music and the beating of drums. Before he en- 
ters the marriage p iwVil, the bride has to go seven times around it, seven 
Pulaya women going with lighted lamps in front of her. After several prelimi- 
nary ceremonies, the sister of the bridegroom ties the tali around the neck of the 
bride. The husband pays 22 fanims to the bride's relations as a present. The 
mother of the bride by a curious custom is not permitted to approach the bride- 
groom at any time on the wedding day or after, lest it should cause ceremonial 
pollution. In the night both the bride and bridegroom eat out of the same 
vessel in the presence of the elders of the kara. In the early morning she is 
taken to the bridegroom’s house. The blessing of the Sun-god is imoked at 
the time of departure. 

Divorce takes place at will. The husband has only to take the girl to her 
parents ? house and leave her in their care. If on the other hand, it is the bride 
that desires the divorce, the bride-price jmid by the husband has to he returned to 
him. Polyandry is unknown among the Pulayas. even of the fraternal kind. 

Polygamy is on the other hand common, a single Pulaya taking as manv as 
four or five girls as wives. Each P ulay a woman is an earning member and no 
great burden is felt by the husband in maintaining them. If the husband dies, his 
brother may be accepted as husband by the widow. Adultery is severely punished 
by the castemen. The offence itself is very rare as it is believed that the Kami is 
(r,he spirits of the deceased virgins) will wreak fell vengeance upon wrong-doing 
women. 

Ceremonies after mirriafc: — Vaya/7u Ponkala is celebrated in the 7th 
month of pregnane v. An oblation of rice is made to the rising sun on that 
occasion and a small feast given for the assembled Pulayas. The \ elattan 
or the Pulaya exerciser performs various incantations for the safe delivery of the 
child. A few drops of tamarind juice are also poured into the mouth of the 
pregnant woman. At the time of delivery the woman is accommodated within a 
shed erected for the nonce, the approach of which is polhition.to the other Pulayas 
for seven days. After her purification the shed is set tire to. Annapra- 
.vanarn (first feeding*) ceremony is, observed in a small way, six months after 
delivery. The Karua vedlia and the Chau/a ceremonies are also practised by the 
Pulavas, of course, in their own humble wav. When a girl attains puberty sh<* 
is sent out of the main hut to a temporary shed where she has to stay for seven 
days and nights. In fact none may be said to observe ceremonial pollution with 
neater rigour and strictness than this caste which by common consent is about 
the most depressed of the Hindu castes on this (.’oast. 
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chap. xi. Death and succeeding ceremonies : — A\ lien a P u 1 a y a dies, a piece of unbleached 

f aba. 219. (-loth i s thrown over the corpse by the relatives. The Komarattan or the 
exerciser and the Xnllu van or the priest are invited. 4 or 6 persons carry the 
dead body to the grave-yard which is a retired part of the compound wherein the 
tamily lives. After the corpse is laid on the ground a penitent prayer has to be 
offered to the Sun-God. or the Ufayatampurfin by those who bore it thither. 
The son or in his absence the nephew is the chief mourner. Pollution lasts for 
seven days. 

Caste government : — The Aikkara Ya//am4nan,as has been before observ- 
ed. is the highest and the most honoured member of the P ulaya community. Chera- 
m a n Penuna/ is believed to have presented an old ancestor of this family with 
a lace cap which is remembered with great pride. Though all the Pulayas look 
upon this Yayamfinan as their communal head, practically the authority which 
he exercises is but little. It is wholly centered in the Ya/Zuvan of each Kara. 
[Tider the former are two chieftains known as T attori Achchan and Mannattu 
KnvilVa//nn. There are also Head Ya/Zuvan s who have a general supervising 
authority over the tract of territorry that falls under their jurisdiction. It was 
these Head Ya//uvans who were given power over the Pulayas in ancient days 
and who were responsible for providing the necessary labour. The Ya/Zuvan is 
the headman and priest of the caste. The word is said to be a corruption of Yaliya 
or great. Tlui YaZ/uvan prides himself on five privileges, (1) the long umbrella, 
i.e. an umbrella with a long handle (2) the five-coloured umbrella (3) bracelets (4) 
long ear-rings made of gold and (,*>) a box for keeping betel-leaves. His staff con- 
sists of (1) the Ktiruppan, or the accountant, who assists the YaZZuvan in the 
discharge of his duties, (i) the Komarattan or the devil-exoreiser, (3) the Ivaik- 
karan or the representative of the people and (4) the YaZikku/an or the con- 
stable. ** Summing up” says a careful observer in the Madras Review for 1896, 
"wo see the Kara constitution, a tolerably complete village organization, but with 
a territorial basis. Xo such organization exists among the higher castes.” 

Names : — The most common names for males are Aiyyan [father) Chattan 
(Sasta) Cha/ayan (hairy). Ki/iyan (parrotj, Arangan (one on the stage), etc. 
Females are called .A i vy i (mother) Yc/utta (white) Karutta (black) Chakki 
(■Sakti or female power) and so on. 

General :- — The following description of the Pulayas given by Mr. Featherman 
in his S, trial Ifistor;/ of Mankind may be read with interest. ’* Though the Pooleah s 
beloim' 1 he savs fc ’to the Cherumur or slave class, vet thev nevertheless form a rejm- 
larlv organized tribe. Public affairs are controlled by an assembly of elders who 
punish delinquents by the imposition of a fine. They eat animal food whenever 
they can procure it, but they reject carrion and drink spirituous liquors. A married 
man may sell his wife with her consent ; which he does sometimes to recover the 
money expended in contracting marriage. They worship a goddess called Para- 
devata who is represented by a stone re-ting on a mound of earth. Their Piw/aria 
or priest- who belong to their own tribe offer at a new year's festival a sacrifice of 
fowls, fruit- and spirituous liquors and it is supposed that if this offering were 
omitted the goddess would revenge herself by afflicting the people with sickness. 
Thev believe in the ghostly survival of the dead. ’ There are, he continues, u both 
good and evil spirits and sacrificial offerings are presented to both to propitiate 
their iavour: but more especially to the good gho-ts which are considered to be 
most powerful.” They are an industrious, obedient and honest community. As 
observed by Matecr tliey are simple-hearted, grateful for kindness, deeplv attached 
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to those who show themselves their friends and improving with marked rapidity 
under instruction.” 

The total number of Pulayas in Travancore is 20G,5l>3. They are found in 
the largest numbers in Kunnatnad ( 1 7,o;>7 Muvattupuzha (17, dll), r rinivalla 
(15,247) and Xeyyattinkara (13.JMJ1). Five other Taluks, Etrumanur, Yaikam, 
Trivandrum, Chengannur and Mavelikara contain more than 10,000 of them each. 
The strength of the Kfuuippulay as is SINGS’), of the Yettupulavas 21.3KG, 
the Kan akkappulay as 1,750 and t!ie Inappula vas is 2,<Sttl. Tin; Kizhakkan 
Pulayas number G,554 and the PaHngngaran- 1 1,27G. As many as 4.G05 
have been returned as Pasuppulav as. In IS ill the t nal number of Pula ya- 
wns 202, GIG. 

220. There are several tribes of Hill men in the Pattern Taluks of Travan- 
core who observe many antique and curious custom-. 

Sftnikk ar . rii > i • i ? * n *i 

tne eluei liill-tnbes are: — 


1. 

The Kan/kkar. 

7>. 

The 51 a// n an s. 

2. 

The 51 a 1 a y a r a y a n s. 

C. 

The 51 u t u van s 

*> 

O. 

The Mala-Pra/is. 

t . 

The 17/5 /a ns. 

4. 

The Hill Pan /a rams. 

<S. 

The X a v a t i s. 


They are all a set of quiet, simple and inoffensive folk- who carry on migra- 
tory cultivation and in certain seasons of the year live mainly upon hunting and 
natural forest produce. To the question what relation they bear in order of (Solu- 
tion to the modern denizens of the plains, various answers have* heen given. Western 
sociological science sees in the crude habits an l minn ts of the bill-tribes unmi-- 
takeablc indication of an eirly unevolved condition of society. There is another 
view that sets them down as depressed specimens of a on *e highly organized 
humanity. The traditional accounts current in regard to many of them seem to 
support the latter. To the further question whether these hill-tribe- represent 
a subjugated pre-existing race or an exiled section of one and the same race, the 
answer cannot be stated with certainty. The latter is at lea-t as probable as the 
former. 

Designation : — The Kan is are a class of bill-tribe- living in the mountains of 
South Travancore, being chiefly found in tlxe Taluks of Xedumangad and Xeyyat- 
tinkara. The word Kanikkaran means a hereditary proprietor of land. The tra- 
dition that may be taken as having probably had some historical basis i- the one 
that savs that there were once two hill-kings, Sr i Abmgan and Yirappan and that 
their descendants emigrated from the P a n t/y a n territories lx*y< md A ga s t y a k u / a m 
under pressure from superior force, and never returned to the low country. IIa\ing 
retired from the haunts of men prior to the development of the pernicious idea of 
caste inferiority, referred to more than once in this Chapter, they are not considere i 
so low as the Pulayas and other kindred classes of Hindu society. Caste- a- high 
as the artizans freely accept food from the Iva/ukkar. 

Appearance : — The Iv a n i - are a dark but strong race of medium -tature and 
active habits. They grow their hair, both nv*n an 1 women alike and have it 
tied round in a knot at the hack of the head. In modern day-, many have adopted 
the front tuft of the indigenous Hindu- of the low-land. 

Clothiti'i awl ornaments : — Tin* K;\/?i- wear but scanty clothing. Xmneroti- 
striims of beads and shells arc worn bv the women. Ir >n and bra— bracelets are 
worn in the wrist and leaden rings in the ear. They bathe pretty regularly : but 
as tliev change their clothes but seM mi. tliev arc n >t cleanly in apneuranee. The 
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chap. xx. moil fjcnomlly carry a wicker "basket oil their back, in which are stored their food 
para. 220. f ( , r the day. They also carry a cloth hag containing their chewing-materials. The 
K a n i s take with them a long ->taff, a heavy knife or chopper and sometimes bows 
and arrows. Many, however, have now almost forgotten the art of shooting and 
do not even possess these ini] dements. 

Fund and drink : — The Iv a n is eat most kinds of flesh. In former times they 
were not in the luibit of drinking liquor; but this deplorable habit has now been 
borrowed Irom their neighbours in the plains. Cow-life is scrupulously honoured. 

Houser : — The K a /us have no fixed abodes. Tlicir lowlv lmts which are 
built ol reed are abandoned when they are approached by wild animals, or when 
the neighbouring fields are not sufficiently productive. Steep hill-slopes away 
from elephant tracks are generally the sites of lv a n i villages. Through their in- 
du>try, the neighbouring hill-^ide is terraced and useful trees are planted there- 
abouts. Pmt every second or third vear they invariably migrate, seeking fresh fields 
;md pastures new. 

('astc ( torernment: — The* K a a i s live together in small clans under a Mutta 
lva// i or head man who wields considerable influence over them and enjoys various 
perquisites. I he Mutta Ka/ii is generally the oldest member of the village 
councils. He can only be removed by constitutional methods. At the Paneh/iyat 
all social questions namely those relating to marriage, divorce, &c., are discussed 
and settled, l ive members constitute the quorum. In ancient times adultery 
was punished with instantaneous death, but has now been softened down to an of- 
fence demanding but a monev penaltv. 

/ iifirr/tanei ' : — -The system of inheritance among those who live in the interior 
of hills is Mahlaithajiam. lint a moiety of the personal propertv goes to the 
nephew s. ith the Kai/is, however, who live in the plains, {in equal distribu- 
tion of their self-acquired property is made between the sous and nephews. If 
there are no sons, the nephews inherit the property, the widow being entitled only 
to maintenance. 

I.ai>a>', /-/,•; The language of the lv ft // i s is a dialectic variety of Malayalam 
with a large admixture of Tamil. They call their language Walampashai or the 
language of the Hills. A lva//i might he distinguished bv the peculiar accent with 
w 'ion his words tire pronounced, there are many oddities in his conversation 
v. liieli only those who are familiar can rightly understand. 


t/eeujrtfi.nr . — The lv a n i s first clear a patch of forestand then set fire to 
it. Tiie ground is then sown with hardly any previous tillage. When after two 
mi- three years, the field diminishes in pro luctiveness, they go to another forest- 
pateh and follow the same rough and ready methods of cultivation. In other 
cases. a - soon as the first patch of ground becomes over-grown with shrubs, it is 

one- more cleared and cultivate 1. Thus one patch of forest ground after another 
is employed for agricultural purposes till the whole forest becomes cleared. But 
the Ka/ii s now have aim >st droppe l this kin l ,,f migratory agriculture, because 
according to tn*- new foro-t rule-, forests cannot be set fire to nor the trees felled at 
the unrestricted pleasure of individuals. As the Kiieis say "malaik’ku ti i^ u . 
"k'i/a eiinum maram murieliehu ku/a ennum kalpana vannirikkunna- 
"tinab' paC/iku/iya/itu taniu- parkkanam eunu niche hay ichchirukku” 
w nieu tiau-lafed into Engli-h means "as the Sovereign! has commanded that no 
juimle should be burnt nor any tree- felled, we have had to resolve on giving up 
tue migratory cultivation. Along with their old migratory habits their caste 
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rule imperatively prohibits them from travelling more than a hundred miles out chap. xx. 
of their forests. They grow such cereals as chennellu, ve//avalam, pinappuk- a20, 

katn and other kinds of hill paddy, raggi, millet and pulses, (ienerally a Friday has 
to be selected in the months of Vr/schikam, Dhanu and Makaram, (November 
December, and January) for clearing the wood. Before burning the forests, a full 
month is allowed for the felled wood to dry. In the months of Min am, Me/am 
and Da vam, (April, May and June) the seeds are sown which is done almost invari- 
ably on a Friday or Monday. Chingngam and Kanni (August and September,) 
are the months when the harvest is reaped. Besides cereals, the Kd/? is grow 
tapioca, sweet potatoes, plantains, and ganja and tobacco in small quantities. 

They appreciate the value of tapioca even better than the low-landers and their 
tapioca tuber is generally the best in all Travancore. The Bananas cultivat- 
ed by the Kanis are rich and large-sized. Each K a n i village has its assigned 
forest-block for cultivation with which other villagers are not to interfere. They 
do not pay anything to Government by way of tax. Once in a year or two they 
go in a group to visit His Highness the Maha Rajah at the capital. The Malta. 

Rajas always receive them kindly, accepting the Nuzzur they offer in the shape 
of (1) the bamboo-plantain with large though few fruits (2) a parcel of M utt ti- 
dier ri hill paddy seed, (3) bamboo joints holding honey of different varieties 
and (4) Yirukacha^am or a parcel of civet. The customary modes of Court 
address and the prescribed court etiquette are alike unknown to and unused by 
these unsophisticated Hill tribes, and the Maha Rajahs pleased with their simplicity 
and unaffected homage, reward them with prescuts of cloth, money, salt, and to- 
bacco with which they return satisfied to their jungle homes. 11 * Some of them are 
engaged in the preparation of bows and arrows in which they are experts. They 
are employed by Government to collect honey, cardamoms, wax, ginger, dammer 
or Ivuntirikkam and elephant-tusks, in return for a small remuneration known 
as Ku/ivSram. The other occupations of the Ivan is are the capture of wild 
animals such as the elephant, the tiger and the wild boar and the making of 
wicker-work of bamboo, ratan and reed. In this connection, the observation of 
Mr. Honiss on the present state of the material prosperity of the Kauikkar will 
be read with interest. He says u The fate of the hill-kings is rather sad. For 
ages past they have boasted of being the undisputed lords of the primeval forests. 

The elephant and tiger were their only foes ; but with snares and traps they could 
hold their own against their enemies. But they could nut resist the onward 
march of a superior race. The planter approaches them in a peaceable way, offer- 
ing wages for their hire, but demanding as his right the land he ha< purchased. 

The proud men of the woods decline to herd with coolies and work like com- 
mon people. As soon as the planter's axe is heard, the hill-king^ pack their 
traps and desert their homes to establish themselves in another vallev. In this 
way they have been driven from hill to hill and valley to valley, until some have 
found now a safe resting place in the dense jungles of the lowlands of Travancore. 

If the planter wishes to penetrate some unexplored jungle or cut a path in sonic 
of the out-of-the-way place, the liillmen are ready to as>ist. and it is the uni- 
versal testimony that they are more faithful to their engagement than their more 
civilized brethren from the plains. ” 

Sorcery and witch-craft are well-known to Kanikkar. The K funs have no 
faith in medicine. It is their C ha/?u and P a//u, (hymns and songs) that cure them 
and not medicine. To those who are familiar with the modern development of 

° The late Mr. Retnaswami Aiyar B. A.. Dewan Peihhkar, Travancore. p, 404. Yol. III. Iwh'tn 


fitrieic. 
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chap. xx. fuitli-curc in Europe and America this is no great wonder and serves as only one 
para. 220 . more instance of the old adage ‘’extremes meet ’. 

$iih-iIivisio,L * — The sub-divisions among the Ku« is are known as Illams (ten 
in number) of which five are endogamous and five are exogamous. The exoga- 
mous i 1 1 a m s are called A in; an tarn pi or brother Illams and the endogamous 
known as Machc liampi or brother-in-law Illams. The names of the former 
are (1) Kai, (2) Palamala, (3) Talamala, (4) Kurumilla, (5) Perim. The 
names of the latter are (l) Mango/, (2) Mu/, (3) Peringalatti, (4) Yel and 
(:>) \e//ana/. 

Mnrrifhjp : — Girls arc married above 1*? years of age and boys above lb. 
Women arc generally not wedded to men incapacitated for work by old age or 
deibrmitv. The' KA//is who live on the eastern side of the Kotayar river do not 
take wl\cs from those who live on the western side of it. Sexual license before 
marriage is not tolerated. I>ut any lapses found are legalized into formal alliances by 
the inefragable mandate of Ka/ji society. It is not necessary that the husband 
should Ik* older than the wife and instances are not rare of a woman of 35 marrying 
:i hov of ib). When a youth has to be married, his guardian asks the parents of the 
girl, who consult their relations and give an answer. The matter is then placed before 
the village council and after it is settled there, a day is fixed for the wedding. Guests 
arcin\itcd l>v both parties, but none attend if no betel accompanies the invita- 
tion. When the bridegroom arrives at the bride’s house the headman in the 
presence of all the people assembled declares that they are to he married. The 
bridegroom then gives betel and nut to the bride. Presents are given by those who 
are assembled to the bride and bridegroom. The bridegroom then ties the tali 
round the neck of the bride. The dowry consists of hill-hooks, brass-vessels, chop- 
pers, grains, pulses and so on. Widow marriage is permited. In this case the 
bridegroom presents cloths to the bride with the sanction of the guardians. Adultery 
h punished bv society, in some places with four ladies on the back. If a Ka/d 
embrace- the Christian or the Mahommedan religion, lie is not re-admitted into 
the village. Divorce is permitted, but takes place very rarely. Cases of divorce 
t oll \\ it bin the purview of the local village council. Usually the husband gives 
hai k the wife's dowry on separation. 

<)!h> r ( ’♦ /’/ nv>ni( s : — The day when rice is first given to a child is of some im- 
portance among the Iv a /ms. Four villagers are invited and fed. Incases of death 
the top-knot of the dying man is severed by the priest or exerciser to the accompani- 
ment of a hymn known as Kuhiini ve//u mantram. It is noteworthy that this 
< Min u/a-amskara ( tonsure), though delated i> not entirely omitted. The 
K a // is hurv their children and cremate the older members of the fainilv. The 
pla«v of burial may be anywhere ; but cremation generally takes place on the 
bank of a stream or river. All the neighbouring villagers both male and female 
hiive to pour water over the corpse with both hands. The pollution lasts for seven 
dav-. The body is placed from south to north. Some of the cooking utensils of 
the household of the deceased person are broken as typifying the end of his con- 
nection with earthly things. It is significant to note that many of these form part 
of the lirahminie funeral ceremonial. 

trt rt+ ml clt'irarff r : — The K a n i s are characterized by a high standard of domes- 
tic honour and -oeial helplulne^s. In their unsophisticated puritv, thevare straight- 
forward. honest and truthful to a fault. J hough the K a n i mav attack a savage 
tiger or a ferocious cheetah with coolness anti courage, he hastens to show his obei- 
sance to a brother superior in intelligence, ^mall-pox carries off a great many 
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Kanis who stoutly refuse to get themselves vaccinated. Till recently they were chap. xi. 
in the habit of sending all their women to the interior of forests on the arrival of a 221 * 

stranger at the village. But this is now seldom done. In clearing forest-paths 
they have hardly any equals and tlieir constant help and guidance are sought bv 
and willingly given to any person that may have to travel through the wood- lands 
of Travancore. 

The total number of Ivfuris in Travancore is 4,130. They abound in two 
Taluks, Neyyattinkara (1,658) and lvalculam (1,017 From Vilavankod SOI 
K a n i s have been returned and from Nedumangad 545. The M a 1 a v e Ians who are 
only those Ka/us who live near the low-lands number 670 of whom 251 reside* in 
Vilavankod and 204 in Xeyyattirkara. At the 1<S!)1 Census 17,143 persons were 
recorded as V elans, but how many of these were Malavclans proper is not known. 

221. The M a nn a ns are another of the Hill-tribes who were orgi nail v the 

dependents of the kings of Madura. Thev too accom- 
Mannan. panied them to Neriv amangal am like the Mutu- 

vfins and U ralis. Later on they settled in a portion of the Cardamom tracts called 
the Makara-aZum hills. One of the ancient chiefs of Poonyat nominated three 
of these Manna ns as his agents at three different centres in his dominions, one to 
live at ToJZairamalai with a silver sword as badge and with the title of Varavil- 
kizli Man/ain, a second to live at Mannankan/am with a bracelet & with tin* title* 
of Gopura Mannan and a third at U/umpanchola with a silver cane & with the* 
title of Talamala Manndn. For these headmen the other Mannan> are ox pert - 
ed to do a lot of miscellaneous services. It is only with the* consent of the head- 
men that marriages may be contracted. Persons of both sexes dress themselves 
like Maravans. Silver and brass ear-rings are worn by the men. Wreaths of 
white and red-coloured beads are used for the neck and brass-bracelet^ for the wrist. 

Man n&ns put up the best huts among the hill-men. Menstrual and puerperal 
impurity is not so repelling as in the cum* of the Ura/is. About a year after tin* 
child is born, the eldest member of the family ties a wreath of beads round its neck 
and gives it a name. The Man nans bury tlieir dead. The coffin is made of 
bamboo and reeds and the corpse is taken to the grave with music and heating 
of drums. The personal ornaments, if any, are not removed. Before covering the 
grave a quantity of rice is put into the mouth of the deceased. A shed L erected 
over the site of burial. After a year passes, an offering of food and drink L 
made to the dead. Their language is Tamil. They have neither washermen nor 
barbers, but shave and wash clothes for one another. This in fact is the ease with all 
classes of hill men. The Mau/zans stand ahead of the other hill-men from their 
knowledge of medicine, though they too resort more to Cha/Ai than to herbs. 

Drinking is a very common vice. Marnmnkfoith*iyam is the prevailing form of 
inheritance ; but it is customary to give a portion to the sons too. Marriage 
takes the form of tali-tying. It is removed at the death of the husband. Females 
generally wait for two years to marry a second husband after the death of the first. 

A Maw Ran claims the hand of his maternal uncle’s daughter. ThcNusta of 
Saba rim ala and Periyar is devoutly worshipped. The Majzwans arc experts 
in collecting honev. The Ma/uians cat the flesh of the monkev but not that of 
the fox, crocodile, snake, buffalo, or cow. Tattooing is rare not only among tin* 

Mannans but among the Hill-tribes generally. The Ma/tuans arc* fast decreas- 
ing in numbers like the other denizens of the hills. 

Ma?nzfms number 1,172 persons, 615 being males and 557 females. All the 
Ma«/ians have been returned from the Cardamom Hills tract. 
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222. The Mutuvans according to tradition are immigrants from the king- 
dom of Madura. The general belief is that they were 
driven to the hills in the latter part of the 18th cen- 
tury by the Mahommedan invaders. When they left Madura they carried with 
them (on their back or Mutuku) the Goddess Minakshi and brought the image 
to Xeriyamangalam. Hence they say they were called Mutuvans, i.e. those 
who carried something on their back. The language that they speak has no con- 
nection with Malayalam but is a corruption of Tamil having a peculiar intonation. 
They are held in great respect by all other classes of hill-men which is indicative 
of a noble ancestry though remote. Their huts resemble those of the Ur a/ is. The 
Mutuvans pay no tax to government for the lands they cultivate, but serve the 
Sirkar when required at favourable rates of wages, as in gathering cardamoms, &c. 
The Mutuvans arc now found in Mannankan/am, AnakkuZam, Trikkar- 
malai, and other hilly tracts of the Todupuzha Taluk. Males dress themselves 
like the Mara vans of the low country. A huge turban is almost an invariable 
portion of liis toilette. The chief of the Mutuvans is known as Yakka without 
whose consent the head dress is not to be worn. Females dress themselves with 
10 or 12 cubits of white or coloured cloth. Ear and nose ornaments are worn, 
mostly of brass. \\ roaths of coloured beads not less than three in number for the 
neck, 10 or 12 brass or iron bracelets for the wrist and one called MiUakku for 
the upper arms are also worn. The occupation of the Mutuvans is migratory 
hill-cultivation. The observance of pollution is of the same strictness with them as 
with the Cra/is (Para 223). A peculiar practice with the Mutuvans is that after 
the marriage is settled the bridegroom forcibly takes away the maiden from her 
mother’s house when she goes out for water or firewood and lives with her sepa- 
rately for a few days <>r weeks in some secluded part of the forest. They then re- 
turn, unless in the meanwhile they are searched for and brought back by their 
relations. No Tali is tied around the bride’s neck. But new cloths are brought 
by the bridegroom and presented to the bride. Marumakkathayam is the prevail- 
ing form of inheritance; but a portion is given to the sons too. They do not 
possess any landed property. The principal deities that the Mutuvans worship 
arc Clnmtia/Vu Bhaguvati and Ncri yaman galam *Sasta. 


Mutu vans number SOS souls on the whole of whom 413 are found in the 
Cardamom Hills, 212 in Mtivattupuzha and 183 in Todupuzha. In 1891 the figure 


representing tins tribe was 1077. 


-23. The trixl is are a class of Hill -tribes resident in the Cardamom Hills 

The y are chiefly found in the tracts known as Ivunna- 

ura.lt. A a ^ 7 i - 

na/, \ e /a m pa m, lvurakkanat. Manuukat, Kala- 
na/ and Peri yar. The head-man of the C /-a /is in each of these areas is called a 
Ka n ikku ran. Tradition tells us that they were the dependents of the kings of 
Madura and that their duty was to hold umbrellas in times of state processions. 
In ancient times many of the parts now included in the Todupuzha Taluk belonged 
to the kingdom of Madura. Once when the king came to 1ST eriyamangalam, the 
ancestors ot these 1 ra/is are said to have accompanied him and were probably 
left there to rule (\fi) that locality (t r). The males dress like the low country 
people with cloths about 4 cubits long extending from tbe hip to the knee. An- 
other cloth about one or two cubits in length is put over their back, one end of 
which passes under their right arm and another over the shoulder, both meeting 
in front, over the chest, where they are tied together in a peculiar knot by fold- 
ing the extremities thus forming a bag wherein to contain their wayside necessaries. 
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Females wear two pieces of cloth, nine and two and a half cubits in length respee- chap. xz. 
tively and folded in the middle. The larger is the lower garment and the smaller PARA * 223 ' 
or the upper garment is worn with two ends tied around the neck. Males wear brass 
finger and toe rings, sometimes of silver. Some adorn their neck with wreaths of 
beads from 15 to 30 in number. Females wear ear-ornaments known as Ivat li- 
ma ni which are rings of metallic wire, four or five in number. Males generally 
allow their hair to grow, the face alone being now and then shaven. The Cra/is 
eat rice for 6 months of the year and subsist on roots, fruits and other forest pro- 
duce during the remaining half. A large portion of the paddy that the Ur a/ is 
gather by cultivation goes to the low country in exchange for clothing and salt. 

The flesh of most animals is eaten, lint the elephant and buffalo are held in such 
great respect that no Ura/is ever venture to hurt them. Even the approach of 
the buffalo is religiously avoided. They begin to fell forest trees in Dhanu (De- 
cember — January) and seeds are sown by the end of Me /am (April — May). They 
have only a Katti which is a kind of chopping knife, for purposes of ploughing. 

After cultivation they change their abodes. They put up huts in the vieinitv of the 
cultivated areas and use bamboo and reeds as materials. After leaving the old and 
before putting up the new hut, thev live for several days in caves and under trees. 

They are very good watchmen and take great care in putting up fences, weeding 
and protecting cultivation from wild animals. They make excellent mats of reed. 

They are clever huntsmen and are passionately attached to their limiting dogs. 

They hoard their grains in wicker baskets called V l /- i valla nis. 1 hev possess cop- 
per and brass vessels, mortar, chopping knives, axes, sickle**, spado, flint and steel. 

Their huts are known as Pan tills. A man after marriage livo with his wile, 

apart from his parents. Pollution of a very aggravated kind is observed during 

the menstrual and puerperal periods. On these two occasions a separate m a/a m, 

(hut) called the pfi//upantal, i< put up at a distance from tin* hut. Here the 
woman stays for three days. After bathing on the fourth day she shifts to another 
ma/ain still nearer and stays there for one or two days. On the seventh dav she 

rejoins the family. In eases of confinement 1- days are spent in the remotest 

hut and five days in the nearer one. Hut for a period of another -0 da vs she is 
not permitted to touch any one in the hou-v or even tin* roofing of the lint. Dur- 
ing these days food is prepared by others and given to her. The warin' in which 
those who are confined and those who are in their menses bathe is considered to hr 
defiled beyond remedy. Hence for bathing purposes some secluded and out-of-the- 
way pool called Pa//uve//am is selected. Ura/is coming to the low country 
hesitate to drink water on the score that it might be thus polluted. When the 
woman delivers herself of her first child, her husband observes three davs’ pollution, 
hut none for subsequent confinements. Hut on all such occasions the maternal 
relations of the woman have to observe five days’ pollution. On the INth dav 
after birth the eldest member of the family names the child and Imres the ear. The 
head of the child is shaved as soon as it is able to walk and a tuft of hair is left in 
front. The corpses of the Ura/is are not burnt hut buried at a sufficient dis- 
tance from the house. A new cloth is put in to the grave by each relative. After 
covering the grave they erect a shed over it within which the chopping knife of tin* 
deceased, a quantity of boiled rice and some chewing materials (betel and nuts) 
are placed. After the lapse of seven year^ an offering of food and drink is made 
to the departed soul. Pollution laM> for P> days. They address their father A ppan 
and maternal uncle asAehchhan. MannaidLathnynm is tin* prevailing form of in- 
heritance. Marriage is settled by the parents. There is no tali symbol to indi- 
cate the wedded state. After the marriage is settled, the girl is merely sent on to 
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chap. xx. the pandal or hut of the husband. The Ura/is inter-marry with the U//afans 
para. 224. a nd in rare cases with Mutuvans. Be marriage is permitted. An Uru/i wish- 
ing to get married in a particular family has to wed into the family a girl be- 
longing to his own. They have a tine ear for music and sing many songs in the 
nhdit before going to bed. Like the Kan is, the Fra /is resort to enchantments 
called Cheppuka and Cha//uka for the cure of diseases. Their would-be 
sorcerers have to leave the community and wander alone in the forest for a num- 
ber of months. They are said to then get into a trance when their forefathers 
appear before them as maidens and teach them the mystic arts. They bear their 
loads onlv on die back and never on the head. They never go to distant places 
without their chopping knife. The Fralis are good forest-guides and are as a 
people innocent and respectful to parental authority. The Malappulayan s ac- 
cording to some are onlv a class of Fra /is, the difference between them being 
that while the latter speak a kind of corrupt Malayalam, the former speak impure 
Tamil. 

Only 220 Mala Fra /is have been returned for the State at this Census ot 
whom all except one reside in Todupuzha. In Minachil it is known there are many 
huts of F;-a /is. It is to lie supposed that they were merely returned as Fra /is 
and were lienee included under the Hindu Caste of that denomination. 


221. Chief among the other hill-tribes stand the Malayarayans, the F//fi- 

/ans the Hill P a^/arams, the Ka/ans and the Xa- 

Other Kill Tribes. .. 

v a / 1 s. 


Malayaravan : — The Malayarayans are a class of hill-tribes who are a 
little more civilized than the Man nans and other tribes and have fixed abodes on 
the slopes of high mountain-ranges. Their villages are fine-looking with trees 
and palms all round. They are superior in appearance to most other liill-tribes 
but are generally short in stature. Some of the A ray ans are rich and own large 
plots of cultivable grounds. They seldom work for hire or carry loads. A curious 
custom with them is that every man in the family has his own room separate from 
the rest which only he and his wife are permitted to enter. They are good 
hunters and have a partiality for monkey flesh. As wizards their fame stands very 
high and all the low country people cherish a peculiar dread for them. J lal'la- 
thayam is the prevailing form of inheritance, but among a few families Marumalla- 
thayam obtains as an exception. Their language is a corrupt form of Malayalam. 
Their marriage ceremony is simple. The bridegroom and the bride sit and eat 
on the same plantain leaf after which the tali is tied. The bride then seizes 
nnv ornament or cooking vessel in the house, saying that it is her father’s. The 
bridegroom snatches it from her and the marriage rite is concluded. Birth-pollu- 
tion among Arayans is of considerable importance. It lasts for a whole month 
for the father and for seven days for the mother. The A / ay ans bury their dead. 
Drinking is a very common failing. 


The F//a/ans and the XayaHs are found.in the low country as well as on 
the hills. At a remote period, certain F Ilk ta families from the plains settled them- 
selves at Tal purakkb*7a near Tabari mala and even to-day pilgrims to 5a- 
barimala consider thi> place as sacred. In the low country the offerings to the 
sime deities as the F//;Wans worship are offered by the V a Ians. Hence the 
F/ /avails were called by them Koch eh uvula ns. The place near 5abar imalu 
where they once dwelt is known a^ Kochuvfilakku/i or the cottage of the Koch- 
ehuvalan. Most of these F //avails have left this place for fear of wild beasts and 
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are now straying in tlie woods with no fixed abode. It is said that they arc the des- chap. xi. 
cendants from a Xamp ut iri woman who on being proclaimed an out-caste said 225 

4 U / Zata/za’ meaning ‘that (the offence for which she was ostracised) is true’. They 
are good hunters and experts in the collection of wax and other forest produce. 

A curious marriage custom prevalent among them is thus related by Dr. Day. 
u A large round building is made of leaves and inside this the bride is ensconced. 

All the eligible young men of the village then assemble and form a ring around 
this hut. At a short distance sits the girl’s father or the nearest male relative, 
with a tom-tom in his hands, and a few more musical instruments complete the 
scene. Presently the music begins. The young men each armed with a bam- 
boo, commence dancing round the hut into which each of them thrusts his stick. 

This continues about an hour, when the owner ol‘ whichever bamboo she seizes, 
becomes the fortunate husband of the concealed bride. A feast then follows. The 
ceremony is now complete, whilst there is no divorce ’. They chiefly cultivate the 
ragi and do not live in fixed abodes. Thcv subsist chief! v on fruits, wild vain and 
other forest products and eke out a wretched existence. When armed with guns 
they make excellent sportsmen. They, at least the better class of them, build neat 
temporary huts of reed and bamboo. Infants are named on the 2 8th day. The 
UZZ&Zans observe death pollution for seven days. When a girl is sent to the 
house of the husband, a sum of 25 7? A $ is, two brass voxels, and a casket or 
chellam are given as dowry. The U//A/a n > are Mnrumakkajluti/is. The Hill- 
Pa/ifarams lead the most wretched life of all the Ilill-tribes of Travaiwore. Tliev 
live in rocks, caves, and in the hollows of trees, have no clothing but the bark 
of trees, speak a kind of corrupt Tamil, avoid the face of civilized men and lead 
the most precarious life imaginable. The K;Wans belong more to Cochin than to 
Travancore. They speak a kind of corrupt Tamil. Their customs differ very 
much from the other hill tribes. The Xava/is are the lowest of the hillmen. * 

They are considered so impure that even a Paraya will not touch them. Tliev 
are averse to all kinds of labour but are occasionally engaged to watch the crop*, 
and to accompany hunters to rome up animals from their lairs. They are gifted 
with a stentorian voice. Their habits are filthy. They kill and eat the crocodile 
whose flesh is considered a delicacy by them. They carry a basket with them and 
whatever is thrown out in charity is secured within it. They walk almost naked 
and marriage ceremonies are hardly known. Infidelity is however exceptional. 

The total number of Malayarayans P 2.048. Kottarakara returns 1,115, 
Changanachery 485, and Pattanapuram 271b The word Malaya ray an is nor 
definite in its denotation, and often applies to the K A n i s as well. There are only 
161 Mala-UZ/aZans, of whom a* many as 88 belong to Minaehil. The Hill- 
Pa ntii rams number 51, Kuluns 28 and Nay at is, IS. 


225. Mu sal mans, 

Zttahommedans. 


as already stated, constitute but 6*5 per cent, of the total 
population of the State and have returned themselves 
at this Census, under 47 subdivisions. 


Uncial Distrihttfimi : — The Mahommedans of Travancore may be roughly 
classified under three heads (1) the descendants of the early Arabian and Egyptian 
merchants, together with the descendants of those who were converted be them 
(2) Indian Mahommedans who have immigrated from the Coromandel Coast and 
settled down in different parts of the country for purposes of commerce ami (3) 
recent settlers from Arabia, Cujerat, Sindh, Kadi, Bombay, &c. for trade. 


lmH*jcnou$ Mnhommeihin *; — The first of the above classes may be called in- 
digenous Mahommedans. for they invariably speak Malayalam and are chiefly made 
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chap. xx. up of converts from the native population of Malabar. In their dress and general 
FAR A. 225. domestic life they do not differ much from the other natives of Malabar, the few 
changes that may be noticed in their observances being those laid down in the 
Koran and the unwritten laws of Islamism. 

Joxakax: — Those whose ancestors have been converted by the Mysore Musal- 
man kings to the faith of Islam are known in Travancore sometimes as Map- 
pi/as (Moplas), but more commonly as 6Y>nakas (a corruption of Yavana or a 
non-Indian according to early Sanskrit Texts). Though belonging to the first divi- 
sion above mentioned, they are constitutionally different from them being more of an 
active and enterprising disposition than the other section of native Mahommedans 
called Met tans. The O 5 n a k a s number in all 48,02 6 Sand are most numerous in 
Kunnatnad (13,084,) Alangad (11,308), Muvattupuzha (7,049) and Parur (3,345). 
These are the Taluks, it will be noted, where Tippu Sultan’s proselytising influence 
operated. The only two other Taluks in which frunakas are largely found are 
Ambalapuzha (0,240) where a large number of Musalman merchants from Can- 
nanmv, Tellicherry and Calicut have resided for the past hundred years and over, 
and Vaikam (2,005) connected by commerce with Kunnatnad and Muvattupuzha. 
In the Southern Taluks, very few Musalmans have been returned as (ronakas. 
In 1801, the number of Ounakas recorded was' 51,791 as against 48,026 at this 
Census, Under the head of Mappi/as 3,964 persons have been recorded of 
whom as many as 3,051 belong to Shertallav.' There is however hardly any 
difference between the two names, 

Mkttax: — Mettans are the <lesccndants of old Musalman merchants and of 
their convert*. Tin Taluks in which they are most numerous are Karunagapalli 
(1 1,214), Quilon (11,741), Kartikapalli (0,851) and Chirayinkil (5,597). All these 
♦ arc sca-hoard Taluks and were centres of maritime trade in the medieval times. Their 
total strength at this Census is 55,214 as against 54,086 in 1891. 69 persons have 

been entered under the head of Islam. It is probable that they are all recent converts. 

Tru’KKAN: — The word Tulukkan is a corruption of Tit T’ushka (Sanskrit 
for Turk). They belong to the second of the three divisions. Their ances- 
tor^ were Tamilians and even today the difference between the Tulukkan and 
Met tan will he evident, not only in speech and dress, but in the very manners an i 
observances. IUit the two names are often indifferently used. Hence the fact 
that the total number of Tulukkans at the present Census is 52,206 as against 
29,770 in 1891. They have been returned largely from Trivandrum (6,892), Ne- 
dumangad (4,767), Pattanapuram (4,179), Xeyyattinkara (3,576), Eraniel (3,349), 
Changanaehery (3,149) and Agastisvaram (3,138). All these Taluks, it will be 
noted, are largely inhabited by Tamil-speaking Mahommedans who carry on Trans- 
ghatian trade in Malabar goods. Out of a total Musalman population of 2,820 in 
Shencottah as many as 2,006 have been returned as Tulukkans. The i?avuttans 
numbering 1,200 form a division of the Tulukkans and are chiefly found in 
Changanaehery (777). Pawnayar (13) and Mutali (24) are two of the spe- 
cialised sections of Tulukkans. 

F<>) t itjn Jfusalmans: The Sa\yids are the highest Musalmans in point of 
social precedence. 8,392 persons have been returned under this heading. But a 
number of persons who have no claim to that title have probably been entered 
as such. Chengannur returns 2,145 Sayyids, Mavelikara 721, Parur 645, and 
Ouilnn 591. Next in rank to the Sayyids stand the Sheiks whose total number 
is 3,156. Their chief centre is Vaikam (1,373). Trivandrum has 466. The Pa- 
thans on the whole number 3,456. Trivandrum contains the largest number of 
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them (8S0), Ambalapuzha taking the second place in the scale (587). The Mu- chap. zz. 
ghals number only 441 souls. 9 Borahs and 31 2 Memmans have also been returned PARA - 22S - 
and are said to have come for trading purposes from the liomlmv Presidencv. Nearly 
all of them live in Ambalapuzha. There are again 9 Emails, 1 Afghan, NO Arabs, 

285 Kach-men, and 110 Sindhis. 190 persons have been returned with the titular 
suffix Khan. The other names denoting' the divisions of foreign Mussulman?* in the 
list do not call for any special remarks. 

Religion* dignitaries : — There are 20 Tangnga/s or high priest* of Islamism, 

14 of whom have been returned from the Western and 6 from the Eastern Natural 
division. Labbai originally meant an office-holder in the mosque, but in modern 
days the title i* owned by almost any Musalman in Travancore. As manv as 7.575 
persons have been put down as Labbais in one Taluk r/c., Chimyinkil. Tovala and 
(ffiilon come a long way behind with 9X6 and 937 respectively. The total number of 
Labbais is, according to this Census. 12,090, 10,032 being in the Western and 

2.058 in the Eastern division. Of Fakirs or religious mendicants, there arc onlv 
43 returned. 

Osta: — These form the barber caste for the Mu*almans of whom <S90 per- 
sons have been returned at this Census as against GG in ESDI. The difference 
in the figures is probably traceable to ignorance of tribal divisions and social dis- 
tinctions. 

226. Table XIII Part (C) divides the Christian population of the State into 

three classes (1) Native Christian*. (2) Eurasians and 
Christians. (3) European and allied races. Table XVIII give* 

details by age and sex of Europeans, Armenians and Eurasian*. In Table* XVII 
the same three-fold racial distribution of the Christian population has been adopted. 

Native Christian*: — Of the total Christian population of 697,387, as manv a* 

695,361 have been returned as Native Christians, which gives a percentage of 99*7 
on the whole. Syrian Christians, representing the earliest Christian settlers of 
Malabar believe that they form the highest Christian caste in Travancore, if such a 
term may be allowed. In inter-marriage and similar social relation*, the orthodox 
Svriati Christian holds himself aloof from the recent convert to Christianity, and 
in South India at least, it may be safely said that there are as many caste sub- 
divisions among Native Christian* as there are Hindu prototypes from which con- 
verts have l>een drawn. * Viewing the subject on a broad linguistic basis, we not** 
that the Native Christians of Travancore are divisible into two classes, the Mala- 
valam-speaking Native Christians in the North, who belong mostly to tin* Svrian 
and Homan Churches, and the Tamil-speaking Christians in the South who, with 
the exception of some in the Beach villages, belong almost exclusively to the London 
Mission Protestant Church. Of course, the strength of the former is much higher 
than that of the latter. All these are Natives in the strictest sense of the term, 
their manners and customs, so far as they are not directly affected by religion, still 
remaining in every respect purely Hindu. In 1891, the total number of Native 
Christians was 526,019. In ten years, therefore, this community has shown a 
remarkable increase of nearly 25 per cent. The reasons for this apparent growth 
of the Native Christian population have been dealt with in Chapter III. (Religion). 

Taluk war lH*tributi<ni of Natirr Christians -. — The largest number of Indian 

* The Rev. Mr. Heht-r in his httlhtn Jnrtrnal pertinently observes. “The^e people, however. Christians as 
they are, have preserved very many of their ancient usages, particularly with regard to caste, which both 
here and in Ceylon is presen ed with a fierceness of prejudice wieh I have rarely w itiie.^ed in Bengal. * Page *JC1 , 
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Christians are found in Tiruvalla (55,866), and Muvattupuzha (55,311). Kunnatnad 
* and Ettumamir contain more than 40,000 each and six other Taluks, Eraniel, 
Chengannur, Shertallay, Clianganacliery, Kottayam and Minachil over 30,000. 


Eurasians: — The total number of Eurasians returned at the present Census is 
1,489, 775 being males and 714 females. The Eurasians of Travancore, though 
mostly Portuguese, are also of Dutch, English, Danish and even French extraction. 
East Indian was the name by which until recently all who were of mixed European 
descent were known. Still earlier, their appellation was Tup pa vis or Topasses* 
This word is supposed by Bartolomeo to be a corruption of Sanskrit Dvibhashi, 
an interpreter, because besides their mother-tongue, they speak some one of the 
European Languages, either English, French, Dutch or Portuguese”. It is also 
supposed to be derived from two Portuguese words Tu Pai (thou boy) u because 
the Portuguese in early times, having taught their language made use of them as 
interpreters in dealing with the nati\c»s and were in the habit of saying u Tu Pai falla 
ac<piel” or u You boy, suv so and so.” An interesting account of their religious 
ceremonies, priests and customs in the ISth centui'y is given by J. C. Yisscher in 
his Letters from Malabar . It has only to be observed with Major Drury 7 that 
The East Indian community which is here alluded to lias undoubtedly undergone 
a great change since the days of our Author, consisting of numerous families in all 
parts of the country most of whom arc of high respectability and usefulness.” 
Roughly the terms, Topass, East Indian, and Eurasian may r be ascribed respect* 
ively to the periods of Portuguese, Dutch and British supremacy on the Malabar 
( 'oast. 


Tahikwar Distribution: — Of the 1,489 Eurasians, as many as 1,183 live in 
the sea-hoard Taluks where alone the earliest European settlers exercised the great* 
c^t influence. The four Taluks in that division, wherein they T are found in appre- 
ciable numbers are Trivandrum (604), Ambalapuzha (230), Quilon (189) and 
Parur (93). While Trivandrum is the capital and Ambalapuzha (of which Alleppev 
forms a part) a great trading centre, Quilon and Parur Avere seats of Portuguese 
and Dutch supremacy. Hence Eurasians are found there in pretty large numbers. 
The two Taluks in the Eastern division of Eurasian predominance are Alangad 
(7u) and the Cardamom Hills (67). 

Distribution tnj se.r awl aye: — Between the ages 15 and 50 there are 784 
Eurasians, 417 of whom are males and 367 females. The number of male children 
under 12 years of age is 204, and of female, 216. There are, above the age of 
50, 74 men and as many women in the communitv. 

Comparison mth thr prrrious Crnsf/s: — The number of Eurasians, returned 
as such in 1891, was only 532. Apparently, therefore, the Eurasian communitv 
of Travancore has more than doubled and nearly trebled itself in the course of the 
last 10 years. But at the la^t Census, as manv as 2,072 persons were recorded 
as East Indians and if these be taken in, the total would amount to 2,604 which 
would give a decrease of 1.115 a: this Census. It is doubtful, however, whether 
some Native Christians were not also included under East Indians in 1891. In 
the Chapter on Caste, the Eurasians are treated of as a group comprising East 
Indians as well. But in the figures given for the racial distribution of Christians, 
only 532 persons are shown as Eurasians, the rest being included under Native 
< ’hristians. * 

European ami allied Races: — Europeans number 534 as against 360 in 189 E 
The incre as e is lar gely due to the advance of planting industry in the Cardamom 

* Vi le pa^es 37b and 614. Census Report for ISM. — ~ 
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Hills and the consequent settlement of Kuropean-* in that quarter. A-> U t<> hr chap. xi. 
expected, males are more numerous tiian female-*. the totals 1 >t*i i iu’ rc-*peeti\ el v odd para. 226. 
and 199, 01 the total iuuiiIkt ol thi-* ela-*s do l are Uriti-h ^ u 1 > jt < * t one an Ar- 

menian and 29 others. 

Talul tear distribution : — ( >1 the Kuropean British Mihjert-* lot) dwell in 1 1 m * 

Cardamom Hills, 10 1 in Trivandrum, (>1 in Amhalapu/ha. and 12 in t^uilon. Of 
these only in Trivandrum do the females exceed male-*. t!ie total- being <52 and 12 
respectively. In the Cardamom 1 1 i 1 1 - and Ouilon t ! u* proportion of female-* n> 

100 males is bO. fn Amhalapu/ha. the ratio i- c\en 'smaller. 

Distribution bif wjr : — The total number of British -uhjeet- between the ae'e- 
of It) and nO is odd. r l liere are onlv So children under 12 in l.otli tlu* sexr-* 
together, 44 ol whom are male-* ami 11 females. In thi- and tlu* next age period, 
the proportion ol males to females i- nearlv equal. After the age of do. then 4 are 
36 males and 19 females. 


In concluding this Chapter, I take the opportunity of thanking the gentlemen— official 
and non-official — who have kindly responded to nn request for information on 
the castes dealt with. 
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CHAP. Xt. 


Ethnographic Note with Questions 
drawn up and circulated by Government. 
( Yhiv Para IDS). 


\. Annum* tin* eonAderat imi- which arise in deciding the order in which the 
1 1 1 lit * ! v 1 1 1 ra-te- i ! i*i v he place 1 . are the following: 

p Th, >r> nrhni of fP xierr I thmuL Some castes wear it, and on that score 
, V o' jr d 1 1 icin-elx e- a*- higher placed in the social scale than others, e. </. some 
1 1 1 \ i v i i ) i j ^ i)l the A nt}>a!a r fists. 

•j | , rf j,f ftfri ,,f tr tf> r <url /he / from oth> r castrs. Thus Brahmins will not 
! i pi* >\ at - t from :mv oilier ea-te-. hut other caste** will accept it from them. 

;; / h , r , //.x. Some <> 1 * (he 1 - »we>t ea-te** would altogether pollute a well by 

u g llu jt, 'Idle .sYidra ea-te** can use the sune well along with the Brahmins 
\s!ionn\ not ho\\e\er accept water drawn hy them. 

I If ,<>.!. ( Vo-* are differentiate l into grades according as they do or do not 

rit ii-h or certain kinds <>| Mesh or vegetable**. 

; )t l] f<> j< Po /•. Paste- arrange thcm-elve- in groups, according as mem- 
ber- of them will <>r will not eit together. Among castes who can be said to eat 
together, -ome are pTiniited to At for meah in the same row while others have to 
-it at a little distance or in a separate row from them, though within sight. Again, 

♦ p . \y ,i*i >\\ of tw ) race., one high and the other low, mav not freely inter-dine, 
ilioneh c i-tom has not pro'nibited ir in the ease of males. 

(i. >'/ rrir, s* of tin rPhi'i /• irhrr an / >r tshrnnan. The harher and the washer- 

man u ho srve the higher ea^t* s u-ually decline to do the same service for other 
< a-m- reputed to bo lower in the -ocial -cab*. 

7 f) r , o, 1 be m i i hod in w bPh tb.e cloth i- tied, the wearing of the moustache 
.oil th»* At nation “f tin* tuft arc sometimes rou-idered to <*onstitute reasons for 
pl;,‘*in!A 'cic ra-te or -ub-di\ iA« >n above or below another. 

S. p, <>f i>" ! / mP./. The length of the period of pollution after the 

■ >* nrtvnce of a birth or de ith differ- in different caste*. The general rule is, the 
r;*T the po’hu i* 'ii pen »d. the higher the ca-t**. 

0. /P > •tP"n t‘P f /•#»•/ There i- a gra biased -calc of distances within which 
y ir ; n ii, s an* <.>nAd»Ted to can-* p illation. Some caste- are stibje *t to special 
, . ,i, rlk'-nrie n r u- 1 * rh * vill ige wdl. or may draw water only with their 

\ . : 'ii.e- i n i-r A-* nirAde 1 1 i * village or in a -eparate cpmrter ; they must 

Po\,> tc* r« cl o.i th * app. , *>-c‘h -Pa high c,,^re man, or mu-t call out to give warn- 

] » # ... / ,i. s.i'ir* ca-n*- tha r have so far back come and settled 

I , iv .. p, \ > ru « Inn *',:i i ndsgcia )' i- tTmiu for them, ronAder them- 

,,‘v ^ | , r T h“n tP ■’ * : rc hren r ; u lu\e but lvn-ntiy immigrated. In sane 

IP m , ./ • . n < neby. 1 ib-d T \ i-i* *n- of the same main caste are 
i : !A - « ■* ‘ 1 ■ l ;e 1 ■ Aling to T ie* lrnure <»f their oei'Upation. //. //. 
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12 . (\rcnwn irs perjtn'niCil . Sunn* castes perform Au*addha. others du inn. C 2 J.&F- XI. 
In the same manner hum** castes have tin* of tonsure, others have noi 

the general rule appearing to be. the more numerous the ceremonies, tin* nobler 
the caste. 

1 o. P/'/r.*fs fiiijihit/Ptl at <‘( jv n)<tH / cs*. Brahmins * n - * « ; » 1 1 * at tin* eerenx aiies <*{ 
some castes, hut not at ilxm* of others. Again. tlp-v would perform * s raddha or 
marriage ceremonies tor ^>]ik* castes for wlmm rhe\ would not do the usual drill \ 

Pfy/ah. 

11 . irnjjitfn Manlrun). The number of times 1 1 u * Uavatri Mantram ma\ 
be repeated and the number of times this f/apam m;i\ 1 ie gone through e\erv da\ 
are well recognised and understood to be important Factors in the aligning of rank 
in tlie scale of caste** especially among those communities intcrmediaie between the 
Brahmin and the Nudra. 

la. Kntranrr inf<> tcnifflcs. \\ hilt* certain easier have the unrest rh red right 
of access to every part of tin* temple, certain other** are m-mutted to 'enter the 
outer courts only. **,111 lower cartes being <lenied even this privilege. 

lb. /jOss of jtos/f/oH iijj jKtrftrulnr o'/.s/m. < Vrlain eaM*"- ha\e h*M then* 

original position in the ^eale from various iva^oih. In regard to tin* I/axatm. 
their priestly offices for the Nudra castes have b(*en the came of their inferior posi- 
tion. Again certain castes an* supposed to he the offspring of adulterous inter- 
course*. Certain other castes are held in less esteem hrcaiN* they are the result ol 
mixed unions/ the father being of on** caste and the mother belonging to anot her. 

1 1 V. 

l/. hifunf )imrr/<t;ft: urn! jH't'prfiml trff/mrlntnd. In some castes girls are 
mamied before puberty ami \vi< lows are never allowed to re-inarry. >urh cartes 
consider themselves higlier plan**! in th** social scale than those that do no! prac- 
tise these customs. In this connection may be noted the tendency which certain 
communities exhibit towards adopting the custom of inlani marriage and perpetual 
widowhood. presumably Avith a a icw to rabe their position in the scale of ciiMix 


II. Tin* points above indicated do not exhaust the determining factors in the 
grading of one caste above or below another. Local customs niav bring’ into pro- 
minence other considerations hearing on social precedence. Due weight has to lx* 
given to them as avcII. 


Ethnographic Questions. 


1 . State the \ eniacnlar name of tlx* caste Avith *vnonviib. if anv: note if anv 
of them synonyms are n-ed only by particular ehmsc-. and give the name Avldch 
the caste people thennelves in> ? 


2. What is tlie mother-tongue or iioitse-langMag- of the '“cue ? IF it b a 
^dialect >f a Avell-kn* »wu language*, des Tib*'* LrieHv liow it varies from tin* nareu J 
bngmygv. \\ iwn «lid th * diilect coin-* into exWwr* *. and what i* i-i * r* «.» n.«\ u- 

ingof r!. v.* r ! thm d m r- ;h' W mwg • rb* dhd**ct? if tlx* di.deei has an 

• InhaL/t ami p a hterecnv of its own. name rue nio-u imporme »»•> th- v,Tn**n 


Si i *v die p >p 1 1 o r mu Lriou. Would anv e\W. as to ;he origin oi’ We ( 
u mum; the eomuion an** u anv. the part < >1 Le* <oun re I } ‘* mi w ;n« Ii b*>* 

b ^ t pj « . • 1 to have c >me ;■ cl me a p] \v* >\im . u* 1 i :u * « *i > 1 - cm g -• >t .3 ) ,> s 1 » 1 . ■ : n 
mmvigv o!’ anv ]>cri iciihir Vug o” i •:«* *> • "iivun' of .my ii-t >ri« e 1 even . log, 
-.villi the mini 1, er oJ geimruio*- - ipp *-c»l In have mummed. U anv *i 1 1 * 1 
I*, *' ’oi* i exi \ 1 1 1 t o t emii v n > 1 h* * a ccui\n \ oi any oj 1 • * * >* : ; , e 1 • e* 1 1 ^ * 1 n I 1 i -• >. 

a el w her** a \ ailahle ? 




>. r 
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1. D the habit of the caste a settle*! or wandering one? Haw* they any 
re*uLjni/e>l head quarter- in this country? If wandering, over what tract of 
countrv (In thev wander and with what purpose, if any? Are their migrations 
periodical or irregular, and what are the mual shape and materials of their 
dwellings ? 

a. I )o the v admit outsiders into the caste? It so. from what classes, by what 
form, ami under what condition-* J . 

Describe the internal organisation of the cartes, stating ('/) the local names 
of the different kinds of headmen and the way in which they are remunerated, (A) 
the \arious kinds of Pam-hayat". <>r village councils, and the matters that 

can he dealt with and the social, or other penalties that can be inflicted by each and 
f r ) tin* manner in which the expense" ot enquiries are < lei rayed. Show whether the 
offices are hereditary or elc"ti\e and in the latter ciw fur wlmt period the respec- 
tive offices mav be held. 

7. Write dearly, in \ ernaciilar, the names of the exogamoits sub-divisions 
of the caste, if* such sub-di\ Dions exist. 

[A. Ik \W the term ’’exogamom sub-division is meant a group from within 
which it" male members cannot take their wives, for instance, the Dotram of a 
Urahmiu, intermarriage between members of the same Dotram being prohibited.] 

S. State the endogauiom <li\ isiom of the caste, if siieli divisions exist. If an 
endou’amous division (*on<ist< of a numher of exogamous siih-divisions state them 
clearlv. If these suh-di visions are distinguished by separate namos % write the 
names and explain their derivation and historical origin. 

[.V. /}, Il\ the term ’’eiidogamoiis division" is meant a group from outside 
of which its members cannot marry.] * 

t>. State the limits within or beyond which marriage is prohibited, c. //. a man 
must marrv within tla* caste; hut must not marry into his own or certain other 
sub-di\ isi( ms (*r within certain degrees of relationship or may not marry two sis- 
ter". (an a man claim, on the ground of long-estahlished custom, any particular 
relative as a w ife for his sou or as a husband for his daughter ? 

10. Xame any prohibitions on intermarriage based upon (a) social status, (A) 
geographical or local position. (A difference of religious belief or practice. (//) 
difference or change of occupation. 

11. H marriage infant or adult ? If the latter, is sexual license before marri- 
age recognized () r tolerated? IF the former, what are the maximum and the 
minimum ages for marriage in the ease of each sex ? 

Ilk Are then* anv recognized religious ceremonies before marriage? What 
an* thev? <tive a brief description of them. What are the most important cere- 
monies after marriage? ILwany ceremony gone out of use or any new' ceremony 
been introduced within the memory of the caste? State particulars with approxi- 
mate date". 

Iff. Is (//l polygamy, [b) polyandry permitted? If so. under what conditions 
and within w hat limits ? In the case of polyandry, is it the invariable rule that all 
the husbands should l»e brothers ? 

1 1. What form of marriage ceremony b in ordinary me ? Describe it men- 
tioning. in ord«T. its various part". State also the essential and binding portion of 
;he ceremony. 

17). 1" the marriage of widow s permitted ? If so, b the widow obliged or 

v\ pected to marry the husband’s elder or younger brother? If she does not marrv 
a brother, within what limits, if any, may she marry? What form of marriage 
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ceremony is used in die case of die re-marriage of widow-, and wluit is die e— ential chap. xi. 
and binding portion of it ? 

l(i. Under what circumstances i- divorce permitted, and by what form i- il 
effected? May wives, who have been divorced, marry again? I- eh her party 
obliged to wait for any particular period of time after the dhorec before they can 
re -marry ? 

17. Explain fully the custom as regard* inheritance. I- any di-dnot it >n mad* 
for this purpose between land and other properly? Nate who -uouvd- to die 
property of a man leaving a widow. but no children. 

IN. To what religion and to what wet. if miv. within dial religion, do - da 
caste in cmestion belong? If th(*re are more sect- than <<u:* to which da* ra-w 
belongs, name all of them. Do they, by special peei'ercum*. woivhip a.i\ one of 
the regular Hindu deities in particular and what are tin special ivsnih for t hi* 
preference ? 

Id. Xante any minor god- or patron mints specially wor-hipped b\ thera-tc. 

State what offerings are made, on what days of. the week, month, or \ear and what 
clas- of people receives them. Js the worship of any of dime god- or .stints ruU . 
fined to women and children ? 11 so. what are da* rea-on- ? 

50. Ts the caste indigenous or foreign to Travaneoiv or *;> your Tahik * »i 
part of the country? Tf foreign, ha- die caste been influenced in any of it- 
manners and cii-toins bv loed propinipi.it v with any indigenous earn* or c\en an\ 
other foreign ea-te? If indigenous. in- tit * c.e-te been -imilarlv inihimind b\ ,m\ 
of its immigrant neighbours? 

51. I)o die c:i-te wear the sacred i bread? Ifv>. b it worn aivav- m* ou!\ 
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chap. xi. -7. If the\ an* agriculturists state w'hat position they usually occupy in the 

agricultural system, i. arc the\ 

(1) Jenniis, 

'2) T.*nure-holdi*r- f specifying the kind of tenure they hold, 

( l\ )0<*cupuney or lion-occupancy r\ots, stating whether they have or 
claim an\ privileges in respect of rent, 

{ t ) Nomadic eulti\ ators, specifying the mode of cultivation they follow, or 
[ 7> ) Landless da v-lahoiirers ? 

> (ate iifu whether tin* pavmont is made in monev or in kind and also the 
actual rate of pa\ ment. 

2 S. If their oeeupation is that of 

(n) Artisans, what is tlieir industry and in what special material do they 
work or abstain from working ? 

(A) Hunters, do they go in for big game or only vermin, such as squirrels, 
rats, \vorni>, Otc. ? 

(c) Fishermen. do they eateh fish in tanks only, or rivers only, or the 
sea only, or in more than aiiv one of these ? 

(j!) Xweepers. do thev remove night-soil or not ? 

(/ ) Washermen, do they wash the clothes of all castes ii respectively, or 
only of a few ? if latter, their names, 

( f ) barkers, what caste people do they shave ? 

2\K Name any implement or mode of working w hich is characteristic of the 
caste and aUo note whether there is any form or detail of tlieir main occupation by 
abstaining from which they believe themselves to be raised above others of tlie 
same craft. 

;>0. In the ease of cultivating tribe-., whether there is any joint ownership of 
all land in the \ illage. or whether each individual has complete 4 and separate 
ownership of his holding. If there i- joint ownership, what is the method of al- 
lotment to each householder, r. <f. are the fields periodically distributed/ If there 
is now no joint ownership, are there any traces of its having once existed ? 

41. \\ Inch of the tollowing articles of food do the caste u>e or abstain from 

using — i 1 ) Liquor, (2) Mesh, A>) Monkeys, (4) ]>eef. ( />) Pork, (H) the flesh 
of elo\ en tooted or unclovcn to >fed animals, (7 ) Fow ls, (^X) Sealv or Scaleless 
Fish, p.p ( 4'ocodilcs, ( 10) Snakes, MO Lizards. (M) Jackals. (1 j Rats, (14) 
other vermin. (l/>) the leavings of other people ? 

Is there any special article of food, their abstaining from which tends in their 
opinion, to raise them abo\c some other caste which does not -o abstain / 

/)-. Name tlu* lowest well-known caste with which tlie caste that i- bciim 
described will ( a ) eat, and ( A ) drink. 

Name tlu* higl.e-r well-known caste which will eat or drink with the ea-te 
under notice. 


Name the lowest well-known aMc, < a j in wla^e home tie* caste will 
cook. (A) from which the caste will take water, butter-milk or pickle. » 

Name ids.* the high* >t well-known cam* (// ) which will cook food in the house 


tiii* 


pickle. 


•ist,- under norm- and fA, which will take from ir water. biuter-miU 


Iv t >r 


4 ! . Is a in-, ml er < >1 the caste 
memb r of an\ high* r ca-m ? If -o. 


n *kiyt‘d to stand at any distant a wav from a 
h’om what all eastm and how manv feet apart 
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in each case ? In case the low caste member comes nearer than D permiimd l>\ caap. xi. 
rule or custom, how is the high caste member purified thereafter ? 

85. Describe any peculiarities in the dre^s or ornaments worn b\ t hr i am* 

Trace the origin of any of such peculiarities if possible. 

8<>. Is the practice of tattooing common among the female member** of tin* 
caste? What is its origin ? D the practice gradually losing favour? D it pn*\aleiii 
among the male members also ? 

87. Xante the titles, if any. of the ca-4<\ such a^ “ Aiyar/ * A/n/;i\i/ b >a-iri’ 

£ Achari/ among l>rahmin>, •Sheiiai" and * Poi’ among Koukach. k Pi//ai’ and 
‘Menbn’ in the case of Xayaiv. 'Pamkkan* among I/hava**, Occ. W hat is the 
origin of these names in each case? Arc any of these titles cnn now heMowrd 
in id if so, hv whom and on what occasions ? 
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CHAPTER XII. 


OCCUPATION. 

(TABLES XV, XVA and XVI.) 


227. The return of occupation — 228. Comparison frith 1891 — 229. Value 
of results — 230. Classification adopted — 231. Occupation Tahirs — 232. 18 
cord at previous Censuses and limit of comparison — 233. Treat matt or sta- 
tistics — 234. Strength of the main ( lasses compared — 233. Class A. t lover n- 
ment — 236. Order I . Administration — 237. Class 11. Pasture and Ayn- 
culture — 238. Order 1 V. Provision and C are of Animals- — 239. Order I . 
Aqrieulture — 240. Class C. Personal services — 241. Order I /. Personal , 
Household and Sanitary services — 242. Class D. Preparation and Supply 
of Material Substances — 243. Order VI l. Food* Print: and Stimulants — 244. 
Order Ylll. Light , For ay qv. Order LX. Jiaildinqs : Order X. Vehicles 
and Vessels- — 243. Order AT. Supplementary requirements — 246. Order 
XII. Textile Fabrics and Dress — 247. Order XIII. Metals and Precious 
stones — 248. Order XIV Class, Earthen and Stone-war* — 249. Ordei 
XV. Wood , Cane and Leave v — 250. Order XVI. Prays , Dyes , <\V: Order 
X VT T. Leather and Horn — 251. (lavs E. i ' ommerce , Transport and Storage - — 
252. Order XVTIT. ("ommerce — 253. Order XIX. Transport, and Storage- 
254. Class F. Professions — 255. Order XX. Learned and Artistic profes- 
sions — 256. Order XXL Sport — 257. ClasvC. Cnski/lel Labour , not agri- 
cultural — 258. Class If. Means of subsistence independent of occupation — 
259. Occupations in urban and rural areas — 260. Distribution bettrec.n town 
and country — 261. Return of workers and depend* tits — 262. Proportion of 
dependents to actual workers — 263. Proportion of /corkers and tie pendent * 
in total supported- — 264. Occupations of females — 265. Occupations of selected 
castes — 266. Instructions reyard inq subsidiary occupations- — 267. Occujn- 
tions combined with agriculture — 268, Other subsidiary occupations . 

General. 


227. Statistics of occupation arc the most important of all the Census parti- 
culars as they bear closely on the amoral economic 
condition and progress of the people enumerated. The 
nature and scope of the enquiry attempted may he gathered from the following 
instructions isvsued. 


Tlie return of Occupation. 


Columns 9 and 10. ( Occupation or means of subsistence of actual workers). 

[By “ actual workers” is meant those who actually do work or carry on business either 
personallv or by means of servants, or who live on private property. Mich a^ pension, rent from 
houses or land, &c., no matter whether the income from that work, huMiir-s. or nreoertv, is or 
is not enough to support him or her entirely.] 

If the person about whom particulars are being entered in the schedule he an “actual 
worker” as above explained, he should be asked whether he ha- more than one occupation or 
means of subsistence. If he says only one, that occupation or means of Mil»i>teuee should he 
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CHAP. xil. ascertained and entered in column Din accordance with the directions given in the succeeding 
PAIiA.22 1 ?. paras. It* he says he has more than one occupation or means of subsistence, he should be 
asked which is the m^t important occupation, i. e that on which he spends the most time 
and which yield- the greatest income. Details regarding this should be entered in column D 
and details regarding the one next in importance in column 10. On no account should more 
• than one occupation or means of subsist nice be entered either in column 9 or 10. 

In filling these columns, general or indefinite terms such as ‘service,’ ‘Government 
service,’ Shop-keeping,’ ‘writing,’ ‘labour,’ Ac., should not be used. You should find out and 
state the exact kind of service, the goods sold, the class of writing or labour. 

If a man says his occupation is ‘service’, distinguish Government service and Railway 
service stating, in each, his rank, what branch he serves in, and the nature of his work. 

In the case of domestic service, state precisely the kind of service rendered and also enter 
the occupation of the person to whom it is rendered, e. Vakil’s cook, Ac. 

Perseus temporarily out of employ should be shown as following their previous 
oeeu ati >n. 

Sh ‘\v pensioners as Civil or Military, as the case may be. Shew persons who live on the 
rent of lands or buildings in towns as land-lords. 

Shew mortgagees and persons who live on money lent at interest or on stock, bond or 
other securities, as capitalist % 

In the ease of agriculture, distinguish (u ) Rent receivers, (b) Actual cultivators, including 
sharers and (c) Field labourers, separating those regularly employed from those who work by 
the day or by contract for particular pieces of work. 

Shew gardener^ and growers of special products such as cardamoms, betel, pepper, graft 
mango, Ac., separately. 

In the case of labourers, not being agricultural labourers, distinguish ordinary coolies 
such as earth workers, from labourers in mines, stating in tli is case the substance mined, such 
as plumbago, coal, mica, Ac., and operatives in mills, workshops or factories, stating the kind 
of mill or factory, such as cotton mills, rice mills, coir-yarn works, Ac. 

In tin* cu-c of clerks under private employ such as merchants, Ac., show the exact oc- 
cupation of the clerk’s employer, such as timber merchant's accountant, and show separately 
accountants, ea -biers, typists and <ale<-men in shops. 

In the case of traders, specify carefully the kind of trade and state whether they make 
what they deal in. 

In flu* case of large manufacturers, show f the proprietor as a manufacturer and specify 
the branch of manufacture, a- cotton manufacturer, Ac. For minor industries, state precisely 
tin* nature of the work done, for example, whether a weaver weaves cotton, siik, carpets, Ac 
whether a bangle maker make- bungles of glass or lac and soon. 

In the ea-e of persons engaged in the preparation and supply of material substances, dis- 
tinguish those engaged in hand indu-tries and those who own or are employed in mills or 
factories whether large or small and whether under European or native management. If, for 
example, a man says In* i- a -ugar refiner or i- engaged in making jaggery, he should lie asked 
whether he work- at home or in a regular factory. If a man describes himself as a weaver, 
ho .-hould be a-ked not merely what sub-tance he weaves, but whether he works a hand-loom 
of hi- own or is employed in a power-loom mill. 

Women and children who work at any occupation of whatever kind, not being an amuse- 
ment or of a purely dome-tic character, -uch as cooking, mu-t be entered in column (9) 
whether they earn wages or not. Rice-hu-king and helping in cultivation or weaving are ex- 
amples of this kind. 

Column (11). ( If dr pendent* principal occupation or means of subsistence of actual wot her 
on whom dependent). 

This column should only contain particulars for a person who does not work or carry on 
busine— > either personally or by means of servants and who owns no private property. Such 
a person should be a-ked by the Enumerator “On whom do you depend for your livelihood?" 
The reply will he “on such and such a per-on." The Enumerator should then write in this 
column the principal occupation entered against the person so named. If the person so named 
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lives in ano'her place, the Enumerator must ascertain by enquiry the principal occupation of CHAP. XXI 
that person, and enter it in detail in the manner explained in the preceding paragraph. As PARA- 222 
already stated, no particulars regarding an actual worker should he entered in this column. 

In the case of a joint family several members of which earn money, (‘liter in column 11 
the occupation which the eldest or chief member of the family considers to be the most im- 
portant. 

G uard against the mistake of entering servants as necessarily dependent upon the oc_ 
cupation of their masters. The cook of a Vakil, for instance, should he taken: as an actual 
worker and entered in column (9) as a cook, and not in this column as dependent upon 
the Vakil. 

The instructions as above detailed are fuller than those relating to the other 
items of information recorded at the Census and it may he deemed even too pro- 
lix; but considering the difficulty of the subject and the quality of the enumerating 
agency, it is only fair, as Mr. Haines observed, to carry the explanations of what 
was wanted as far as the time avail ihle for the instruction of the agencies and the 
limits of their intelligence would allow. 


228. The most important features in the record of occupations at this Cen- 
sus may now be compared with those of 1891. At the 
Comparison with 1891- last enumeration, only one column was opened, en- 
titled ‘Occupation or means of subsistence,’ and in this, the occupations or means 
of livelihood of all males and females were recorded. In the case of w( men and 
children doing no work, the occupation of the head of their family or of the person 
who supports them was entered and the word ‘dependent’ added thereto. In the 
final Tables compiled, the supporters and the supported were shown together. 
Again, in regard to two or more occupations followed by one person, that only was 
entered whence his or her income was chiefly derived, except when the person 
owned or cultivated land in addition, when both were entered. Accordingly, com- 
bined occupations were not, as a rule, recorded or compiled. At this Census, the 
column for occupation was split up into three as under: — 


Occupation or means of j 9. Principal occupation, 

subsistence of actual workers. ( 10. Subsidiary occupation, if any. 

11. If dependent, principal occupa- 
tion or mcan< of Mib^btenoe of 
the actual worker on whom de- 
pendent. 

In abstraction and tabulation, the actual workers, as being the more import- 
ant class, were kept separate from the dependents and the final Tables embody 
these differences and distinguish the former by sex. Subsidiary occupations have 
also been compiled and published as a separate Table, partial agriculturists being 
shown in the general Table of o •cupitions. There are a few other points of differ- 
ence which will be referred to later on. 


Value of results. 


229. The information collected under the instructions detailed in the pre- 
ceding paras was of a very extemive and varied kind, 
and difficulty was experienced in tabulating under tin 1 
heads prescribed a number of occupations returned, either on account of the vague- 
ness of the terminologv adopted or on account of the peculiar nature of the occu- 
pations followed. A few instances of plurality of occupation*, chiefly those relating 
to the making and vending of article* and in some case* referring to distinct groups 
presented themselves and these had to be allocate 1 to the appropriate headings. 
The tabulation and compilation of the occupation Tables gave therefore great 
trouble and took up a good deal of time. Care has, however, been taken to 
ensure strict accuracy in the occupations returned and the slip system introduced 
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chap. XIX. for the first time at this Census rendered checking complete and easy and facilitated 
paba. 230- classification to a considerable extent. Though there is every reavson to believe that 
the Tables published convey a correct idea of the occupational condition of the people, 
the complexity of the items returned and the nature of the subject-matter would lead 
one to consider the statistics as only an approximation, probably a very close ap- 
proximation, to the actual state of affairs. But some small comfort may be derived 
from the fact that even in the most advanced countries, occupational returns col- 
lected at a Census are not regard *d as of any high value and can, in the words of 
Mr. Bailies, "‘only be digested with a copious sprinkling of explanatory salt.” On 
this account it is that a comprehensive industrial survey has been often proposed 
to he substituted for a synchronous enumeration. In a country with agencies not 
of the best kind, speeding over their work in a limited time, the difficulties must be 
mu *h greater. Further, if specialisation of functions and infinite diversity are ob- 
stacles thrown in by the growing industrialism and commercialism of the west, 
pluralism in the matter of occupation rendered necessary- by general economic 
depression, is no less a disadvantage here to complete and accurate statistics. In 
spite, however, of these and other difficulties, the returns 'may well serve the main 
object of giving an idea of the distribution and growth of the chief classes of 
occupations. They will show, for instance, Low many persons are engaged by the 
State in keeping watch and ward over the life and property of the people; 
how many follow pastoral and agricultural pursuit*; how many minister to personal 
and domestic comforts; how many employ then^elves at the raw materials of the 
earth ; how many are engaged in storing ami tramp >rti:ig those articles to the pla- 
ces which demand them; what number of persons follow the different professions 
which emerge with increasing civilization; and finally how many helpless indivi- 
duals depend on others for their daily sustenance. These broad classes rnav he di- 
vided into minor groups and the statistics recorded may be made to vield results of 
value and interest for ail general purposes. 


230. All the occupations returned in the schedules have been grouped into 

S main Flasks which are divided into 21 Orders and 

Classification adopted. ~ fs , i r i 

i \> sun-orders and further sub-divided into 520 groups 

The first three divisions are shown below with the number of groups entered against 
each, in order to present in one view the entire scheme of occupation-classification 
in its broad outlines. 


Classification of occupations and means of livelihood. 


Class 


A. — Government . 


Order. 

Sub-order. 

Number of 


Groups. 

f 

r 1. Civil Service of the Imperial } 

4 (1-5) 


Government J 

I. ACM IX 1ST RA- 

1 a. Service ot the Tabulating 


TION. 

State 


2. Servtce of Local and Muniei- ] 

3 (5-8^ 


pal n.„ii^ ... | 


L 3. Village Service 

3(8—11) 

) 

\ 

i ir. DEFENCE. 

' 4. Army (Imperial) 

I a. Army ( Eo.-a! j 

6(11—17) 

| 1 
j 

[ * r >* Navy and Marine 

3(17—20) 

III. SERVICE OF 

j 0. Civil Officers... 

3(20—23) 

NATIVE AXL> 
FOR ETON 

j 


l STATES. 

\ Military Officers. 

2(23—25) 
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Class. 


—Pasture and . 
Agriculture. \ 


Order. 


IV. PROVISION AND 
CARE OF ANIMALS. 


V. AGRICULTURE. { 


Sub-order. 


Number of 
Groui^. 


1 *• 

Stock breeding and dealing. 

8 (25— 33) 

1 9 . 

Training and Care of Animal 

s. 3 (33— 30) 

r 10. 

Landholders and Tenants... 

2 (3tJ- — *>N 

11. 

Agricultural Labour. 

3 (38 11 ! 

' 12. 

Growth of special products 

13 (11— :>4) 


Agricultural training and 
Supervision, and Forests. 

^ 0 (51 — fin) 


C. — Personal Ser- 
vices- 


1>. — Preparation 
and Supply of 
Material Sub- 
stances. 


VI. PERSONAL, f 14 - 
HOUSEHOLD,'.. 
AND SANITARY } 1J ‘ 
SERVICES. [ 16 

f 17- 

I 

VII. FOOD, DRINK' 18. 
AND STIMULANTS.) 

I 1 0 

l 


Personal and Domestic Services 0 (00- 
Non- Domestic Entertainment, 3 (09- 


VIII. LIGHT, FUEL 
AND FORAGE. 


IX. BUILDINGS. 


20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 


X. VEHICLES AND J 25. 
VESSELS. ) 

L 

’27. 
28. 
20 . 

30. 

31. 

XI. SUPPLEMENTARY ! _ 
REQUIREMENTS. < 


34. 

35. 
30. 


XII. TEXTILE FABRICS 
AXD DRESS. 


Sanitation. 

Animal Food.... 

Vegetal >le Food. 

Drinks Condiments and 
Stimulants 

Lighting 

Fuel and Forage 

Building Materials 

Artificers in Building 

Railway and Tramway 
plant 

Carts, Carriages, etc. 
Ships and Boats 
Paper 

Books and Prints 

Watches Clocks and 
Scientific Instruments 

Carving and Engraving 

Toys and Curiosities 

Music and Musical 
Instruments 


4 (72- 
9 (70- 
22 (85- 
29(107- 

10(130- 

5(140- 

11(151- 

5(102- 

2(107- 

0(109- 

4(175- 

4(179- 

7(183- 

4(190- 

8 ( 101 - 

4(2o2- 

2(2(>0- 


- 00 ) 

- 72) 

- 70) 

- 85) 
-107) 
-130) 

-140) 

-151) 

- 102 ) 

-107) 

- 100 ) 

-175) 

-170) 

-183) 

- 100 } 

-lot) 

- 202 ) 
- 200 ) 
_ i>ns) 


Bangles. Necklaces, Heads, ( 10(2ox 

Sacred Thread*', etc. ... j 
Furniture 


Harno-s 

TouF and Machinery 


4(2 lx — ■>•>•) 
3(222 
10(225- 


21 Xj 
22 ) 
» ) 
A 


l 37. 

Arm- and Ammunition ... 

13(235— 

2 t x ! 

f38. 

Wool and Fur... 

7 ( 2 lx — 

~ 5 5 j 

30. 

Silk... 

Si 2 5 5 — 

2<;:i) 

-( 40. 

C*»tton 

20(203 — 

-2X3} 

41. 

Jute. Hemp. Flax, Coir, etc. 

1 1 (2>3 — 

20 t) 

L 42. 

Dre.^. 

13(294 — 

3o7) 


CHAP XIL 
PARA. 230. 
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CHAP- XIX- 
PARA. 230. 


ORDER. 


Sub-order. 


Number of 
Groups. 


X>, —Preparation 
and Supply of 
Material sub- 
stances. — CoKChl. 


( XIII. METALS AND) 
1 PRECIOUS 

STONES. 


XIV. GLASS. EARTHEN ( 47. 
AND STONE \ 

WARE. 48. 


F.— Professions. 


•' XV. WOOD. CANE (49. 
A X 1) L E A V E S, | 

ETC. ( 50. 

XVI. DRUGS. GUMS,/ 51, 

DYES. ETC. ) . , 
l o2. 

I XVII. LEATHER. 53. 


-XVIII. COMMERCE. 


f43. Gold, Silver and Precious Stones. 13(307-320^ 

| 44. Brass, Copper and Bell-Metal. ... 4(320-324) 
) 

j 45. Tin, Zinc, Quicksilver & Lead ... 2 ( 22 4-326) 
L 4G. Iron and Steel. ... 4(326-330) 

(47. Glass and Cliin aware. 4(330-334) 

( 48. Earthen and Stoneware. . . 6(334-340) 

( 49. Wood and Bamboos. ... 7(340-347) 


Canework, Matting & Leaves, etc. 3(347-350) 

Gum, Wax, Resin and similar ) , t / . 

Forest produce. I H(^0-3l>l) 

Drugs, Dyes, Pigments, etc. ...19(361-380) 

Leather, Horn and Bones, etc. ...12(380-392) 


E- — Commerce, 
Transport, and 
Storage. 


XIX. TRANSPORTAND 


f XX. LEARNED AND 
ARTISTIC PRO- " 
FESSIONS. 


I XXL SPORT. 


G. -Unskilled 
Labour, not 
Agricultural* 


H. — Means of Sub- 
sistence inde- 
pendent of Occu- 
pation. 


AXD GENERAL 
LABOUR. 


DISREPUTABLE- 


XXIV. INDEPENDENT. 


54. Money and Securities 

.. 4(392-396) 

55. General Merchandise 

. 2(396-398) 

50. Dealing unspecified 

. 4(398-402) 

57. Middlemen, Brokers and Agents. 

.. 7(402-409; 

58. Railway ... ... 

. 7(409-416) 

59. Road ... ... 

.. 7(416-423) 

GO. Water ... ... 

.10(423-433) 

Cl. Messages ... ... 

. 6(433-439; 

62. Storage and Weighing, 

.. 5(439-444) 

’63. Religion 

. 7(444-451) 

GL Education 

.. 3(451-454) 

65. Literature 

.. 5(454-459) 

66. Law 

.. 7(459-466) 

67. Medicine ... 

... 8(4G0-474) 

08. Engineering and Survey 

.. 5(474-479) 

69. Natural Science 

.. 4(479-483) 

70. Pictorial Art, Sculpture, etc. 

... 4(483-487) 

. 71. Music, Acting and Dancing 

.. 4(487-491) 

72. Sport 

.. 3(491-494) 

73. Games and Exhibitions 

... 6(494-500) 

74. Earthwork, etc. 

... 4(51)0-504) 

75. General labour 

... 1(504-505) 

"76. Indefinite 

... 1(505-506) 

„ 77. Disreputable 

... 4(506-510) 

> 78. Property and Alms 

... 4(510-514) 

[79. At the Public charge 

... 7U314-520) 
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Of the 520 ultimate groups taken up for classification, 225 have no figures to chap. xn. 
be entered against them. Most of these either refer to occupations non-existent in **ak.a. 230. 
this country owing to the want of the connected raw materials to work upon, such 
as silk, gold, camphor, lac, cutch, wool, &c., or else relate to occupations incidental 
to a more advanced state of industrialism and to a more minute differentiation of 
functions than has been attained here, such as chemical, soap and glass factories, tanne- 
ries, iron and brass foundries, &c. Leaving these, we have 295 occupational groups 
among which the population enumerated has been distributed with reference to indi- 
vidual means of subsistence. A few necessary alterations from the prescribed 
grouping have had to be made which will be briefly touched upon. In the first 
place, persons in the Civil and Military service of His Highness the Maha Rajah's 
Government have been grouped under separate heads and thus distinguished from 
those in the employ of the British Indian Government. The State Anchal Depart- 
ment has been sub-headed and separated from the Postal. The distinction thus 
taken between the Travancore service and the British agencies has been attended 
to throughout. Secondly, excluding such entries as were not exactly covered by 
any of the prescribed groups, but which, after enquiry and correction, were fitted 
into the one appropriate to it, there were returned certain occupations which were 
not provided for in the list and might be considered as important or peculiar 
to this country. For instance, under Order X, u Vehicles and Vessels,” the sub-order 
of { Ships and Boats’ provide for the group, ‘Shipwrights, 1 ‘boatbuilders, 1 &c. Boat- 
builders are not necessarily sellers too and the vending has been returned as the 
occupation of as many as that of the building is. The chain of backwater com- 
munication over half the littoral tracts render boats indispensable and as the mak- 
ing and selling them is largely carried on, it is desirable to distinguish the two 
occupations. The vending of boats lias accordingly been treated under a sub- 
head (Group No. 175a). Again, the groups opened in connection with medicine 
relate to practitioners with or without diplomas, dentists and similar specialists, &c. 

On this side of the coast, the inevitable barber is not the general medical conferee 
and the ancient Hindu medicine of Ashtangahridaya has long been practised by a 
specially trained class to an extent unknown elsewhere. Though of late, western 
methods have had greater influence, the help and encouragement which indigenous 
medicine is receiving at the hands of Government must doubtless tend to reha- 
bilitate the ancient science. The Vydians returned as such are now in a minority; 
still it would be interesting to watch their progress from decade to decade. Allied to 
this class are the collectors and sellers of medicinal herbs who are grouped under 
369a. Again, cadjan or palm-leaf umbrellas are a peculiarity of the country and 
“the whole of Southern India does not produce similar ones.” They are cheaper, 
last longer and rougher wear and give more effective protection again>t Min and rain 
than cloth umbrellas which, however, are fast displacing them. The advantage of 
being easily folded and the status that attaches to all foreign manufactures have 
made cloth umbrellas part of the necessary outfit of even the poor up-country Tra- 
vancorean. The number of cadjan-umbrella-makers returned at the Census is diown 
in group 349a. The variety of materials obtained from the cocoa nut tree which i> 
largely cultivated have given scojie to distinctive occupations which, in view of their 
importance, deserve separate recordation. Tlii> L done, for instance, in group lOla 
which shows the dealers in copra , an article of export, and in group 159a which 
distinguishes the makers of thatch from the dealers therein, it being an important 
building material freely used in the houses of all classes a> providing efficient shelter 
against heat and cold. There is, again, another interesting occupation which mav be 
said to be almost monopolised by the Konkani and the Pantaram. The Purpa'hnn 
is relished by all and finds a large sale with the well-to-do classes. The making of 
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oh&p. xii. tliis condiment is even tending to settle into a separate industry by itself. The 
para. 231. dealers in this commodity are shown in sub-group 96/'. Finally, as one principle 
of the scheme of classification has been to distinguish persons who make particular 
articles from those who sell them, the latter have been separated from the former 
by means of sub-groups in a few cases in which provision has not been made in 
the prescribed li't. Every care has been taken to restrict the number of sub-groups 
and the occupations thus recorded do not exceed a dozen. In view of their distinct 
interest and of the fact that they provide sustenance for a number of people 
who exclusively follow them, they may not be undeserving of separate notice. 
The occupations actually followed are taken for guidance in the matter of record- 
ation, even where they do not square with pre-formed groups, wide deviations and 
multiplications being carefully guarded against. Further, separate figures can 
never be a defect and may be easily merged into totals, whenever necessary. 


Occupation Tables. 


231. Statistics of occupation have been embodied in three Tables. Table 

XV gives a general summary of the occupations, ac- 
cording to the classified list, for the State as a whole 
in the Imperial series and for the component Taluks in the Provincial series. Ta- 
ble XYA shows the subsidiary occupations returned. The occupations of certain 
selected castes are embodied in Table XVI. Separate statistics have also been com- 
piled for the urban areas and are published along with Provincial Table XV. In the 
Imperial 


series 


the occupations in towns are shown by sub-orders in Part II of 


Table XV. 

A series of Subsidiary Tables is appended to this Chapter which present 
the salient features of occupational statistics from divers standpoints. Table I gives 
the general distribution of occupation by Classes, Orders and sub-orders. Tables 
II, III, IV and V exhibit the territorial distribution of the agricultural, industrial, 
commercial and professional populations respectively. The variations in the strength 
of the occupations since 1891 are shown by Orders in Table VI. The occupations 
of females by Orders and sub-orders are given in the two Tables, VII and VIII. A 
Minima ry of combined occupations returned is entered in Table IX and occupation 
by selected castes, in Table X. The occupations followed in urban and rural areas 
are distinguished in Table XI. 


232. Information in respect of occupation was collected at all the Censuses 

luce 1875. A perusal and comparison of the instruc- 


Xtecord at previous Cen- - . * , 

tions issued show a gradual rise in improvement and 


suses and limit of 
comparison. 


elaboration. The headings under which particulars 
have been recorded and compiled accordingly differ to a wide extent. This want of 
uniformitv in procedure ha* led to marked diversity in the constitution of the divi- 
sion- and -ub-divi-ion* of the different claves of occupations. In 1X75, the major 
gn tups of clarification were (l) Professional. (II) Domestic, (III) Commercial, 
(IV) Agricultural. (V) Industrial and ( \ I) Indefinite and Xon- productive. These 
were -tib-divided into IS Orders which do not appear to have been split up any fur- 
ther fur the recording of -tati-ties. Even in respect of these, figures are recorded 
only fur adult male worker-. Tu 1NX1. the Clas-e- and Orders were retained, but 
the-e latter were divided into 15 sub-orders and lob groups, the last being finally 
compri-ed into lol headings at the tabulation stage. The 18 Orders of 18X1 do 
not, however, wholly agree with the corresponding ones of 1875. Some are not 
to be -cen at the later Census, while one or two seem to have been amalga- 
mated with others. Again, unlike in 1875, figures are given for all actual workers. 


4s 
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male and female, in respect of the 45 sab-orders, but no statistics are available for 
the final groups. At the 1891 Census, the six chief Clashes were enlarged into seven 
by splitting up the first, v ‘Professional’ into Trovcrnment service’ and 'Profes- 
sions/ The main Classes were divided into 24 Orders, 77 Mib-orders, 110 groups 
and 478 denominations of occupations, the figures returned relating to 23 Orders, 
7 3 sub-orders, 104 groups and 295 denominations. The State totals were further 
shown by three age-periods. The groups of 1891 differed from those of 1881, 
while the statistics compiled referred to actual workers together with their depend- 
ents, and not to workers only as at the 1881 Census. This rendered detailed com- 
parison impossible. A rough one was attempted in respect of the chief Clas>es but 
that of male actual workers only, on the assumption that nearly all males 
above the age of 15 came under this category.* 

At this Census, the seven main Classes have been expanded into eight by split- 
ting the last into two divisions. The Orders and sub-orders have been mainly the 
same, hut the groups differ to some extent. The chief difference between the two 
Censuses is with reference to the compilation of the statistics. Workers have now been 
distinguished by sex and these again separated from dependents. The age-periods 
have been dispensed with. In these circumstances, comparison on a common basis 
with the previous Censuses is possible only to a limited extent, ?•/:., with the actual 
workers of 1881 and with the total workers and dependents of 1891. Even in these 
cases, the unprecedented increase in population in influencing the variations in the 
figures compared lias to be noted, as it is likely to obscure the value of anv deduc- 
tions drawn in respect of the growth or decline of particular occupations. In view, 
therefore, of some differences in the groups, only the main Classes and Orders could 
he usefully compared. A Subsidiary Table (VI) is annexed comparing the occu- 
pations of this and the previous Censuses by Orders, by way of supplementing this 
treatment. A perusal of this Table will show the wide variations just alluded to. 
In view, however, of the importance of the subject, attempt will be made, as far as 
possible, to gauge the progress or retrogression of the several occupations; but the 
results arrived at have to he taken subject to the remarks hereinbefore made. 


233. In dealing with the subject matter of this Chapter, the general distri- 
bution of the total population by occupation will he 
first examined. The primary classes will he taken up 
azriatim and briefly commented on, their dynamical aspect and the territorial 


Treatment of statistics. 


Vide pages 577 — S, Census Report for 


[Note. The follow extract from the Census Report of is<>t explain-, clearly the ‘-different -t unlpoi.it- ol <> 
entries in the 3 Censuses. I*i the 1 S 75 Census of Tnuaneore, the occupation entries were -eeured onb fur //m/e ad alt 
remarked in my Report* ‘V\ omen and children ha\e not been entered under it, though in mam instance - the\ do to, 
out occupation or other a- a meins of livelihood. In the Northern Taluks, the women are m hth >ed ,-i th. J 

shacari (cocoanut hn-k), tue lir-t ol the coir-nuking operation- Scleral hundreds ot them, e-peei.dr 01 t' 1 1 '.r.e. 
employed as eo dies m the Public Works Department. The little boys under 12 \ ears m ai » c w !.o art rt turned a- l 
the forms are geueralh engined in the occupation ot their pamit- or guardian-, ot uu 1 the highu ardm..: t e i 
classes do not come under tin - categorv." 


^ eU]\ltl( -IT 
- I then 
low 'Oine 
e in ng ot 
e U'U. rue 
b.ldren in 


1 SS 1 .— The 1 MS 1 Cense, was a step m adunu. ‘This column applied to all, whale r tor me 1 . 
standard being tii it toe per- >n- nwiude-d should adaa!l} do woik eontributmg to tli^ t«mn!\ i ki , ». 


v mu.’. ><r e.i \.icn. t he 


iSot. — T he present Cen us is fuller, hat take, a -lightly dittenut \ie\\ of n^upati.m- 
*the;»Cii//s iV'/if/././i/ia’ ot e\e.ry mm. w nun or child. m the Krig.lo na- t.w stand.*'- I. be 
(village accountant), his w.te an l 4 children and h iii'eh 'iv m all. wdl be -how 1 a- »,• 
they them-cl\e- haung no aker work to saV:-i b . T i_ ruV vis F >r \o rig eh., 'r. ’ 
the occupation ot tlio-c In wh mi the\ aie uppor-t l i > hut d > 11 a ie.»\c tin, u.'unn 1 ’ lM ] 
India directed the addition m the word ‘dep.ndeW in -11 _h cm-*, I ihe w > nen an 1 c’nl 
feisteace, the} were, of coar^, shown under tlu.i iL>p..eli\e 

pir cent, of t!u total population are icturnc Inn hr th d oe it o.rap.i .. ii' 
population or 31*10 per cent of the tota* po, u’aiion m 1 ^ 75 . e d 3 , 1 ten: *i V * i 

ditferencc bawcc.i the three ’’e'U J K F due to ii.«. d: *e*ent -ta.vlp r- do, 1 . , r x . 
suses.” — Page*' 501-5(1.2 and id^-117] 


\\V ha\ _ , d. 


>-e a r:.m 

v , k 


,i’> 1 Wo 51 . ’’ 


o. i \ < ■ • 

i _ ■* : ,*d i,i t „ } 



V «• * " 1 * "^^-,1 

1 >.* "ed ' a Kai r, mi 
: 1 m V\ .nent, 
h » . > ’ * 1 ‘i i>, enUr 
\ ; < ■ <* < 1 . mi 1 1 

^ 1 me m- "t ^ >_ 


is, 1 1 ! - ■ -p.... . 
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chef. XII. di-tribution of the most important among them being glanced al en passant. The 
para, 234. ( . ,n^i( Iteration of the Orders, sub-order* with the important groups comprised in the 
latter will then be proceeded with. In -o viewing the subject, the figures for any 
occupation or group of occupations will unless otherwise expressed, always refer to 
the* total number of persons — actual workers together with their dependents — who 
a iv supported by it. After this general review, a few special features of the occu- 
pational statistics will be taken up, Mich as, (1) occupations in urban and rural 
area-, (i) proportion of workers and dependents, (3) occupations of females, (4) 
occupation- bv caste, tribe or race and (5) combined occupations. 

Distribution of the Population by Occupation. 


1 ^ 54 . The general distribution of the population according as they follow one 

or other of the main clashes of occupations reveal fea- 

St cSe U s°compaTe a m tluv " »*tural t( > * «mntry where the varied industrial 

activities characteristic of an advanced civilization are 

•n-piriioiislv deficient. Xearly one-half of the population are now agricultural in 

their pur>uits, and if to these we add the un- 

CLASS ‘ strength. s pp| e{ | labourers who live on this occupation in 

A. (imminent 4S.OO , , . , 

n. ivmihv ,ui.i Aynculturc .. i t 1 "mw- a variable measure, we tfet nearly two-thirds 

(' IVi'-.oiml Sen k "-4 „ , . , ' . ,,, , 

i). i*i, (uiMiiou an.! Sut«i»lj ot' ^ ol tlio entire population who look up to agri- 

i;. < H i " anil culture in one form or other for their means 

,, ;; “ of Mistennncc. Of the total number shown 

b. J n-kiU. .1 i.atMMii- t * , ;0 undci- airrieulture an<l formimr 47 per cent, of 

— — “ the entire population, 87*1 per cent, are either 

TnlAL . . 1.x 11 

landholders or tenants and the rest are labour- 


er^ iu tlie field or garden, or growers ot special products. ! here is no comparison 
between the strength of this Has.- and that of any other, so vast is the population 
-ub-isting; bv it. Next in order of numerical importance comes the preparation 
and supply of material substance- which supporis ilV!) per cent, of the people or 
a half of tho-e returned under agriculture (Via— 1>), or more than a third of the 
total agrimh uri-ts. labourers included (IlandG). These substances are mostly 
ria* raw production- of the earth lightly worked upon, and relate to the bare neces- 
Mtii*- of life. Vegetable and animal food and drink take up 18*5 per cent, or 
umre than half the total number of per-ons engaged and the rest is almost divid- 
ed b 'tween raiment, bed ami building. There i*. here, no evidence of the con- 
centration of industrial activity which would take the workman and his materials 
-evrr.il -tep- in advance and enable him to meet demand- that may arise after the 
’•rir-t want- of -odd man** are met. Tiie cultivating ela-s and those who attend 
to their n-*cd- and get their return- enn-titute the majority of the population. Of 
the remainder, about -t) p«*r cent, (or 2 percent, on tin* total population) arc devoted 
to pcr-oual -er\ice-. The infantile -rate of commerce i- seen from the fact that only 
two pvT-on- in a hundred arc engaged in thi- pur-nit and pos-ihly these two are 
* kih r j»eti \ -hop-keeper- or -mall money-1*\:d«T-. Theh irned and arti-tic professions 
take up anotiu'i* - per c. m. oi ih • pc bo* tlio-c returned do not form a leisured 
'•h--. The v are mo-rly engaged in pn»tc— 1 . -n- under Government and if their num- 
ber i- a*ld* j d to that mi ter State s we g< r about 4 per cent, or 1 in every 

of i.le population -upported by dm;- - c »iuri c*_d with the administration of the 
country. *> per->n- in a thousand I: i \ * th- ir ni uu- -ubsish-nce inde])endent of 
, ! Tiipat ion and are eitln r mendicant- b d mi. o| j >:*i \ ate benevoi^ncc or pensioners 
and pri-oncr- mahitained ar publi • c\ ;»■*.. -e. V ith tlie-e few prefatory remarks 
tie- -e\ei\il *'<_•< upatioii- lnav be tabu up :n detad. 
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Class A. Government. chap. xii. 

PAHA. 23G. 

235. Persons doing Governmental duties, together with jtheir dependent-. 

come foremost in the grading of the population with re- 

Clas3 A. Government. . 0 ^ „ 

Terence to occupation. I hese aggregate 48,01 < or 1 *(♦ 
per cent, of the entire population of the State. Of these, the actual workers iuuuIkt 
J 4,781 males and 22 females or 14,803 in all and form *5 per cent, of the popula- 
tion. The dependents of both sexes amount to 33,214 or more than double the 
supporters — 69*2 percent, against 30*8. It has to be noted here that this class re- 
fers only to one phase of the State activity and that the total above given (byes not, 
therefore, represent the full complement in the service of Government. The 
functions of Government are diverse and go far beyond the primary and essential 
duties of protection and defence. Education, Engineering, Medical aid, Sanitation, 
i&c., form no small part of the responsibilities of Government ; but persons engaged 
in them are shown under their respective professions and distinguished from 
those executing the primary functions of the State. 

Taking the recorded actual workers at the 1881 Census, we find that there wen* 
then 15,907 males and 200 females employed in Government service or 16,167 in 
all, forming *7 per cent, of the population. There is thus a decrease now of 1,1 NO 
males and 178 females or a total of 1,364. In 1891, the male actual workers were 
stated as 20,184 showing a decline at this Census of 5,403 males. Eor detailed 
comparison and explanation, figures for sub-orders and groups are not available tor 
the previous Censuses in respect of workers. If, however, these and their dependents 
are taken together, an increase since 1891, nearly double, is noticed in regard to the 
officers and their establishment due to the opening of new departments to meet the 
requirements of advancing administration. The decrease is thus mainly confined to 
the menials employed and is explainable as due to their having been more appro- 
priately placed under other heads — a result due to the change ot system. The entry 
of 200 female actual workers at the 1881 Census makes thE explanation probable, 
the figure must doubtless have included women employed to do menial service. 
Economically, however, the variations, as Mr. Baillie observed, in the numbers < r 
circumstances of Government service are of little interest. They are a* a body Ie>- 
exposed either to poverty or riches than any of the other classes of population.* 

The occupations included in Government service are grouped into 3 Orders, 7 
sub-orders and 24 groups. Order I relates to Administration, II to Defence and 
III to Service of Native and Foreign States. The last two may be disposed of at 
once. Order II is sub-divided into 2 sub-orders, (1) Army and (2) Navy and 
Marine, under the latter of which none lias been returned. In the case of the Army, 
the British force has been distinguished from that of the State which contain:* tin 1 
majority of the persons engaged in Defence. Of the 4,994 persons including dc. 
pendents, and returned under the sub-order of Army, as many as 4,916 are in the 
service of His Highness the Maha Rajah. 

Under Order III, 16 persons are shown as belonging to the service of Native and 
Foreign States, of whom 3 are returned as actual workers and the rest, dependents. 

236. Order I is concerned with persons who are directly engaged in the 

administration of the country. These, with their di- 

Order I. Administration. , ........ ” . - r 

pendents, number 43,007 persons or l*o ]>er cent, of 
the entire population. Of these 13,181 persons (*4 per cent.) are actual worker*, 
the remaining 29,826, dependents. The latter are thus more than twice the former. 

9 330, North-West Piounct* Ceil' 1 '" Kepor*. iS-jj 
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chap. xii. being in the proportion of 69 to 31 in a total of 100. This Order is divided into 
para. 237. three sub-orders, ?•/-., (1) Civil Service, (2) Service of Local and Municipal 
bodies and (3) Village Service. These are again sub-divided into 10 groups. 

( 1 ) Civil Sendee: — To distinguish the service of this Government from that 
ot rlie British, this sub-order has been further split up into (1) Service of the Im- 
perial ( rovernment and (2) Service of the Tabulating State. L nder the former head 
are returned 2 till persons including dependents, while to this Government belong 
33.690 persons in all or 1*1 per cent, of the population. Of course, as already stated, 
employes of Government in Mich special branches, as Engineering, Education, &c., 
are not ineluded under this Order. Of the above total, 1,558 persons are supported 
bv the higher grades of the service, while the clerical and other subordinate establish- 
ments give sustenance to 13.294 persons. The humbler contingent of messengers, 
warders, menials, &e., is 18,826 strong. If dependents are excluded, the actual 
workers in Government service amount to 10,634. 

( 2 ) Service iff Local and Municipal bodies: — The Local and Municipal bodies 
of this State are executive committees appointed by Government to administer the 
funds that may he place* l at their disposal from the State exchequer and their duties 
form part of those of the general administration. Only 5 persons are returned un- 
der the head of clerical establishment, the rest being included in the regular service*. 

(I] ) Vi ILvfe Seer ice : — This occupation supports 9,049 persons and comprises 
headmen and accountants not shown as agriculturists, watchmen and Yiruthikars 
or Service Inam holders. Hereditary cm ploye* remunerated in land form a variety 
of salaried establishment in the State and are accordingly shown separately. The 
number of V irut hikars with their dependents is 229 and many of them have probably 
returned thmtiselves simply as agriculturists, as they subsist by cultivation. The 
headmen who are salaried \ illage oflicers and those supported bv them number 922; 
tin* accountants, 3,61!) and tin* watchmen and other village servants, 4,2179. The 
actual workers under Village service are to the dependents in the ratio 27*6 to 72*4. 


Class B. Pasture and Agriculture. 


211 7. The occupation* included under this (’lass are the most important and 

arc followed by the largest number — as many as 
Cia»^B.^Pa»tur© and 1,400,6X8 persons or 47*4 per cent, of the entire po- 
pulation being supported by them. The workers aggre- 
gate 105.58:? persons (35*4 per cent, land the dependents, 905.106 (64*6 percent.). 
Of the two large divisions comprised in thL Glass, pasture is relr.tivehiunimportant 
end is followed more as an adjunct of agriculture than as an exclusive occupation. 


Tin* total of 1.400.688 persons shown above does not, however, represent the 
entire strength supported by this class of occupations. Cow and buffalo keeper* 
w ho are gr< >uped under ’ProvLi« >n * »f Animal Food' (sub-order. 17) have to be brought 
under the head of "Pasture'. Again. the return under 'Agriculture* should be sup- 
plemented by those who follow agriculture along with some other occupation, but 
have returned the latter a* their principal means of livelihood. There is finally a 
numerously represented das. of general labourers (sub-order, 75) who also live on 
agricultural labour to a greir extent. Now 1 ,226 persons are returned exclusively 
under cow and buffalo ke rning; 6.1 52 as combining agriculture with some other 
occupation and 458.421. a- general lab mivrs. Taking three-fourths of the last class 


neatest the mat we g-t oleAL) persons who mav be taken as agricultural 


4 T 
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labourers as well. All these figures added to the number recorded under Class B CHAP. XU. 
give 1,751,881 or <50 per rent, of the entire population as subduing on Pasture and paea. 230. 
Agriculture. 

In 1881, the number of actual worker-. male and female. recorded under oc- 
cupations covered by the abo\ e Class \va> 2(5 1,(598 nr 10'9 percent, of the then 
population. The absolute strength ot workers has nearly doubled during the last 
twenty years, while the proportion on the total population ha- ad\anced by more 
than a half, that is, to l(j*8 per cent., a sure sign of the increasing exploitation of 
land. 

Taking both workers and dependents together and comparing tlnm with the 
1<S91 (Vn-u.-, we note an a 4u d increase of 312,1 10 per- on- in all. The increase is 
sliared bv picture as well :b by agriculture. 11k* total under the former has gone 
up bv (5,028 or 309' 1 per cent., and that under the latter, by 33(5,1 12 or 31*3 per 
cent. The percentage, on the entire population, of persons who -uhsPted by the-e oc- 
cupations amounted to 41*4 in 1891; now the ratio is 17' 1 or a ri-e of (5 per cent. 

Detailed comparison will be attempted below' . 

Class B is divided into two Orders; — (1 ) Provision and Care of animal- and 
(2) Agriculture — wdiich are again divided into (5 -ub-orders and 37> groups. 


238. 7.97(5 persons or 3 in 1.000 of the population are engaged in tin* provi- 

sion and care of animals. Even\oung persons may 
Order IV. _ . . . . * 1 . 1 , J 

Provision and Care of attend to tins occupation and the actual workers arc 

Animals. accordingly in a majoritv, l,S(52 ((51 per cent.) against 

3,114 dependents (39 per cent). This Order is di\ided into two sub-orders as 
follows: — 

(8) Stock hreedi n<j <ui'l denli/Of . — The total number returned is 7,7(57), of whom 
7>,2()S are herdsmen. Xoxt come shepherd- and goatherds who number 1,(521. Breed- 
ers and dealers in cattle amount to 509, while sheep and goats are bred and dealt 
in by 277) persons. Stock breeding is not resorted to on any scale in this count rv and 
there is very little beyond the bare requirements. Even the stock available, especial- 
ly cattle, are of a very inferior kind, weak, of low stature, and yield poor returns* 
It is deplorable that, in this country, such scanty attention should Ik* paid to the 
rearing of live-stock. Judging from the figures, however, an improvement is 
visible since the last Census in respect of these occupation^. Tn LN91. cattle and 
buffalo dealers w'ere only 42 in number: now' they have increased more than 
thirteen times. Xo separate figure was given for shepherds and goatherd- and 
taking them as included under breeders and dealers, there were 797) per-nn^ in 1S9! 
against 1.89(5 at this Censii-. Herdsmen al-o show a large increase— from 7 10 to 
7>. 2(58. 


( 9 , Trotifimj (fmf f/orr <>{ on no //>*. — 21 i person- -ubC-i be thi- occupati ut, 
of whom 127) come under the land of farrier- and *<5. under hor.-e and eleph inf 
trainer-. The latter -lmw a decline -inee 1391 when ii -uppmucl 32 1 per-on-. But. 
ihis dcuva-* i- onlv apparent the figure f* »r the :\~r < emu- v, a" ] >:*< 7» » * 1 d \ swelled 
];v tin.* inclu-ion of tin* driv» r- *»l tin -r animal-. i*»r whom a -*j arm** heading was 
piv«. -rib*. I but under which only 2 per- o i ^ were a- uaily retinoid n* r the whole 
Suite aguin-t 7)7 f at tin* pr. -cut (Viisu. if the two group- arc ;ak**n together, 
get a total ofnOU again-! 323 in 1331. 


239. The importance of agri ulnuv mav be measured ir*>m tlic lac? tha: as 
Order V. lnauv a- 1.392.< 12 per-om op I <‘2 per c.-iu. * • I the 

Agriculture. population -uk-isl almo-t c\chi-i\cly h\ ii. It has 

ahvtdv been seen that thi- pur-nit nh-orb- a greater proportion <»f the population* 
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c hap , acii. to tlit* extent of two-thirds. Taking, however, the figure as returned under 
paha. 239. f l ^ Order, we find that, of the total, 490,720 or 35*2 per cent, are actual workers 
and the rest, dependents. 

The Eastern Natural di\ ision supports a greater ratio of agriculturists than 
the Western, 59 per cent. of its population being engaged in this pursuit as com- 
pared with :>N*l in the latter division. The variety of occupations is naturally 
greater in the >ca-hoard regions than in the interior where trade and industry 
have not vet penetrated toanv comparatively great extent and where cultivation is 
more largely reported to as the mean* of livelihood. 

Taking the Taluks of the State, we note that the number of people supported by 
auric ult ure i> greatest in Kumiatnad (77,5fi7), Muvattupuzha (72,588), Tiru- 
\ alia (70,S25) and Mavelikara (70.491) and smallest in Vilavankod f 26.921 ), Todu- 
pii/ha ( 2 L314 J, Parur ( 21,6 12 J, and Tovala 09,200). But the proportion on 
tin* Taluk population is highest in Todupuzha (74*7 per cent.) which appear to he 
(e\elusi\ civ agricultural and lowest in Trivandrum (24*4 per cent). In all the Taluks 
of tin* Eastern Natural Division from Tuvalu northwards, the ratio is over 50 
per cent, while in the majority of the Taluks of the Western tracts, it is below 40 
percent. Separating the actual workers from the dependents, it is seen that the 
former are most numerous in the Taluk* of Tovala and Kunnattur (47 percent.) 
and the latter, in Todupu/.ha (72 percent.) and Eraniel (73 per cent). As between 
tin* Natural Divisions, the actual workers form a greater ratio in the Western than 
in the Eastern Division — 36 percent, against 344). 

Tins order ” Agriculture” is sub-divided into 4 sub-orders, namely, (1) Land- 
holders and Tenants, (2) Agricultural labourers, (3) Growers of special products 
and (4) Agricultural training and Supervision, and Forests. These are further 
divided into 24 groups. 

( 10). fjiwlhohler* and Tenants . — Under this sub-order come all persons who 
have a direct interest in land as owners, occupants or tenants, and there are 
1 ,09 1.002 of them in the State, forming 37*1 per cent, of its entire population. 
Two groups are comprised in this heading, rent receivers and rent payers, the 
former including owners of land, rent free, and the latter, those, whether owners or 
not. who pay rent either to Government or to Jenmis (rent-free landholders or 
proprietor-, of free-bold e*tatos). In view of the importance of the* occupation, the 
latter group ha> been further siih-divided according as the persons are cultivating 
landholder- and tenants or not. The rent receivers form a small minority 
— INI in all, while the rent payers aggregate 1.094,811. Of cultivating land- 
holder-, there are 044. N20 persons including dependents or about a fifth of the 
|M»pularion. the actual worker* forming more than a third of the total. The land 
occupant- vho d« > not cultivate their lands number onlv IN, 900 with 48,519 
dependent-. The fewness of this cla-s is worthy of being noted as it shows that 
persons owning land generally cultivate it on their own account. Xo non-culti- 
vating tenants appear to have been returned, as tenants who take up land cultivate 
it rh**uiselvcs or do not g > in for the business. Accordingly, cultivating tenants 
form another well represented portion of the population, and they muster 91 (J31 
strong. Thn>„ who returned their occupation as simply ’cultivation’ without indi- 
cating thi* nature ot their interest in laud, have been allotted a separate group and 
number 290.935 persons including dependents. Most of these are probably owners 
**f small holdings which they themselves cultivate. 

Before passing to the next sub-order. it would he interesting to note the vari- 
ation during the last decade in the imputation engaged in this important group of 
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occupations. The figures of 1891 are subjoined and those of this Census repeated chap. xxi. 
for ready comparison. para. 239 . 

S'IKKNiilH OF AVnIIKKKfc AXI> 

DkI’LNDI n 1 ^ in 


1S91. 1901. 

Rent Receivers lsl 

f Cultivating landholders .. .. 37 i‘rii,s20 

| Non-cultivating land-holders .. l.lVdT <>7.427 

Rent Payers. [ Cultivating tenants .. .. .. 3,(>ie i*I f>31 

| Non-cultivating tenants .... 4rt 

t Cultivation un-speeifie<i .... 21*0 1*37 


Total 7,31*2 1,004.1*1*2 


The number of agriculturists, pure and simple is, indeed, too Mnull. Persons 
who combined agriculture with some other principal, occupation were stated a< 
amounting to 23,916 in 1891. The>e according to the then scheme were t<> he 
classed under the appropriate non -agricultural heads. Kven these were more than 
four times the number returned as land occupants or tenants. Making allowance 
for the slight difference in the headings adopted for classification and the compara- 
tive exactness or otherwise of the terminology u<ed in the Census schedules which 
afterwards guided the tabulation, the variations disclosed in the above comparison 
seem too great to admit of easy reconcilement. An examination of tin* Talukwar 
distribution of the above groups shows that there were in 1X91 no cultivating land 
occupants in any of the Taluks of the State except Agastisvaram (22 persons in- 
cluding dependents) and Kartikapalli (15 in all). Again, in Ettumanur, Todupuzha 
and Alengad, there were no land occupants not cultivating, while in the other 
Taluks the total strength of these varied from 16 in Shencottah to 177 in Tri\an- 
drum. The cultivating tenants too were very sparsely distributed over most of the 
agricultural Taluks. The explanation suggested in the 1891 Report for the small- 
ness of this most important class of agriculturists is quoted in full at foot.* It 


c [“The results contained in our final table XVII. do not show that we ha\e succeeded in securing -atistactorv minima, 
lion on the minute subdivisions of agricultural operations This could not be helped. We ha\e done our best so tar as the 
paper instructions were concerned; but the average enumerator and the avetage householder are far below the xtamlaiel ic- 
qitired to grapple with the Imperial Census Commissioner's finely subdivided and exhaustive li -t of occupations There is. how- 
ever, no doubt that the return for agricultural occupations, as a whole, is eorreet, though there may be eonsiderable over- 
lappings in their subdivisions For the Xampuri Jenmi who owns Jenmom land, the Kanom holder whopavs lent, the tenant 
who cultivates for a fixed Pattom, the Pathivarom cultivator who elivides half the gross produce with the owner, the glower ot 
special produce such as pepper, betel-leaves, the crop-watchers and field-labourers, will all return themselves under the genetal 
denomination of ‘agriculture,’ ‘krishi’ or ‘vyavasayom being the vernacular terms indiscriminately used for the purpose There* 
js only one wav of avoiding this evil, that is, bv thoroughlv educating oui enumeiators m the comprehensi ve* occupation list i»t 
the Imperial Census Commissioner’s a few d ivs before the Census Knowing as I do the cap leity ot oar enumerating age’u \ 
and the difficulties vve ourselves h ive had m ill istu mg the me inmg and .scope ot the* orders and s U b-orde*rs ot the* elas-alied 
occupations, I w*ill not be justifie*d in stating with anv degree of confidence* that tins is a task feasible ot aeh, element In the* 
discussions that arose subsequently ab nit the det.vled agricultural occ.ipi'.ions. tlie* M idr.is Ce.i^as Supci inic*ndent took ex- 
ception to some of our figures under ‘landowners,’ ‘tenants, *Iand oeetipants, not eultiv ating.’ ‘lessees ot villages.' *tuM labour, 
ers,’ ‘crop- watchers.’ &c., to which I fully replied in my letter X > 74, dated 10th Jane is 12. ttoin vvhiJi the* following para 

graphs may be* lic*re quoted . — r I agiee th it it is not satist uiorv that onlv 14.0^7 persons should liave be< n returned 

under sub-order 10— ‘Landowmers and tenants This appears to be* too sin ill. but with oar ignorant pop ., 1 ition editunlv in- 
different to tlie tine* siih-div 1x1011s of ag11011It11t.il oceupitions, I will not \0uJ1 toi the* ac^ut ie . o* tic </<./ tJ o' il:< though the 
iotul for ‘agriculture*,’ as a whole, mav be reheel upon as correct I fear the Census Commi-sitnc-r’s list 1- too ime n 1 an Ind’an 
Census. Our people know only the* word ‘Kri-ln,’ ami will return themselves under that gmeial teim. vvinthei thev .tre land- 
owners, puttadars, tenants, farmers or field-labourers This is of cnii'C vvmn^ bat is one oj tl e* me v it ibks ot our Census 
2. With regard to the 10,237 lemales under 10(37/, I have to obse*rve that 0,2^3 are* lelurned as ‘(ir.Vihharaiiom. vCurii means 
mmuging a hoiishold.’ Thisi-, a we*ll-un le*t'sto » I evp; i**sm 1 am > lg the vv men ot tic mid lie el i"i ' rvl m* in- n;'', that t! e v 
Imv e no particular occupation to return themselves under. Tiie-e have been pl.iee 1 undei V 1 < > ■ : .1 e <n-< *n.. ’ee v j t r 1 * 

diie’ctmn, but I should prefer placing tlu*in undei XXIII 74. t'>i V i.s m i\ lv uui a:i*A item un kr that the-. 1 ’* ,t ipp u s 
to me* enltrelv inexpedient to place it under Y 10M71 I re n -t vo.i vv.li alle’ the tad ae . T.ltnjv ; A' f.'i ‘Inc being 
onlv I.N57 cultivating tenants, I am ati aid a !ai ge pntimi m them an. i' \<n iightu ' tihw u li.de I a ‘t t <1 N rei s .md 
crop- watcher s’ for reasons stated above* Agun tho-e ot the* ealt.v tting tenants wh«* e mm *,c anv m*n-agr,e .ti r 1! < ^ pati-m 
along with tlieir agricultural < me*, would be re-tiir.ie* I in the main table undei tin n* n .u>. 1 ‘lt.nal o^.-pg m ,1 eo,ti»’i v 
with the instructions contained in para S of the Census C« ■minis, .oner s Note <) . . 4 Ft-e i 7^4 pi r-< n- let * e d 

as ‘lessees’ are in re iht v lesse*e*>, bat the txpri*". m Fattathi.mukod ihkunnav u 1- a mist ike and o ighr t" h iv c 1 t e n I’atla- 
thinmivangikkumiavar Kindly alter im Index H according 1 » 5 The number <u In ’ 1 lah'.um a U itehets mmt 

also be large, owing to the inexact distribution ot tlie agiculti .al population, as akeadv stated. <k A. cm 1 to th< 1 

metrical survev exeeuted in 1S20, the cultivated area is 4.173; square miles out ot a total area ot about <> 7V1 - u» in !e- 1 Ue- 

area under cultivation, since then, must have increased bv 25 per c*c*nt. 7. The o v eupvtion harm s t rv mfs *n>t ei.niii" 1 1 e** 
as in otlier iwrts ot India, nor is such a term to be met with m tic die hilt-. As tic land' vvneis gtneiallv l.ve ul u tina lan- ». 
the farm servants, it any, would also be servants of the hou-e.” — F lgc- 1 17 — 1 10 ] 
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will b* sivn therefrom that the general denomination of agriculture was used by 
land! rd- and tenants to desrribe their connection with land and that almost the 
whole of tlie-c were, accordingly, clarified as 'field-labourers 1 and 4 crop -watchers’ 
who tint- aggregated l,n Hi, 071. If the two figures are added together and com- 
pared, we find that there were 1, Obi. 163 pa-son* in 1891 with an interest in land 
a- again-t 1 .2 19.7*8 at thi- (Vmm. Tin- gives an increase of 18 per cent, which 
win n -nme deduction i* made for the inelusion of labourers may be taken to agree 
with the advance of lb per cent, exhibited by the entire population. 

til). A'lrimiturn! Lihourcrx. — The-e constitute b*2 per cent, of the popula- 
tion and number !.>!.* 96 persons. I he actual workers are nearly double the de- 
prudent'- biM; | )er r»*nt. ag i i n-t .‘>7 ‘ 4 . The lan lie-* labourers consist of two classes, 
t arm -ervnnt- and iield labourer-. lit thi- country where the holdings are usually 
-mail and where labour i- available without much difficulty and is comparatively 
cheap, farm -ciuant- are rarely engaged except in large o-tate.-. AVe have, therefore, 
but 7.0*5 1 worker- with 3,083 depen lents under this category, while the labourers 
paid by the da v aggregate 80.3 l.b excluding 7)4,834 dependents. 

At the la-t ( \ n-u-, agricultural labourers numbcml 1,0 If), 071 or seven times 
more than now. The decrease is not re d hut only apparent and is due, as already 
-rate h to tin* inclusion under this head of tenant* and occupants at that Census. 

( 1 2 ). / / r'o/r f rs oj sjtrrirtl yuW//r/v. — Allied to agriculture strictly so called are 

certain other pursuit-* which may he *tvled <piasi-agrieultural and consist in the 
growing of product- *uch as ten, coffee, cardamom, eocoanut and garden crops 
of kinds. These .-peeial products arc grow n by bo. 172 persons who, with 86, <878 
dependent*, take up 1*8 per cent, of the population. This sub-order has been 
numerously >plit up to -how in some detail the different products cultivated. The 
largv-t number of person*— 1 20, (Mi 1— earn their livelihood by cultivating miscellane- 
ou- product-. which are *hown together in group 53. Of these, 96,137 per- 
>n- arc returned a* *up]>orted by garden cultivation gcuerallv, the rest being 

T distributed as shown in the margin. 6,430 

-i I'l'niimi. persons (‘aril their livelihood hv growing betel 
J"*™ “ *• and areca-nut and 1,669 by growing cardamom 

^V MT ' n, ‘ •• - '-A and pepper. Market gardening (fruits and 

M i ii t ,io i . ^ 1 _ 1 v 

Vme .. . (>t:> vegetable- ) engages 2,597 persons and cocoa- 

nut. 1.412. ‘Plantation unspecified 1 returns 
2.7(H) p.r-on- and 2. U b -ul>-i*t by coffee, tea and chineona cultivation. 


"> i ri’oii i ia>. 
H).n a; 
c,m;<; 

•_> 

e ;n 


Comparing the figure.- with tho-e of 1 S91 , we find an enormous increase, as only 
l.xb2 per-on- were returned at that C *n-u- as growers of special produces against 
a p ( v- -nr -tivngth or nacre than 1 loj)!»0. Fliis i> due largely to tin* change in the 
-v-miii * »t grouping*. 1«> t ike on** m-raiicc. cocoa nut growers were put down in 
IV 1 2, m all a- aenn-r 1.112 a fc ihi- < < »-u- : out if that figure were added 

i > 1 1 imwt 1 ’- cl- wlan* -bovvn a- <*o* urmr d* d«r-. vvv get 1 . 2 b 7 a^ the total a 

n> 1- h a. i'v; apprfi •!] i be c« nv t iigic'c. A.- < li !b ‘relict— appear to be mostly 
* t • J * * r ’ n . rfi I are r i\ a ■< *. i * i > * t< » x 1 1 * * d i i 1 1 * * 1 1 . r \ in ■ 1 1 -m ug u i -h i ug* b* *t w ^ a * 1 1 t he makum* or 
:,rowi,ia rid s i * vri'Mii: '•» an arta-i *, b >t h u-uallv combining in one and tin* same 
p ■!'- >n. ir i- nnprofimble ro go into the variation- in any detail. 


Ait I’ > f fitr // 1 r !> f 1 if tr,i J v It, rri.A,':}. (fm ] Forr.<t <, — The *trength 
of ihi- -ub-ord'T i" 2,b7 l. of whom 79b arc a-tual workers. Fnn *t officers, rangers 
guard-, ir.. number XXb including d**p *ndcnt* against 261, in 1891. 
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Class C. Personal Services. 


Class C. Personal Services. 


240. Class C includes all person* who render personal, household and sani- 
tary services and comprises one Order divided into 3 
sub-orders and 1(! group*. (12,0X0 persons earn their 
subsistence by these services which absorb 21 percent, of the population. 

The actual workers amount to 35, 603 and form 56*5 per cent, of the Class total. 
In 1881, as many as 88,777 workers were returned under the head of ‘persons 
engaged in entertaining and performing personal offices for man’. Hut in 1801 
only 80,278 persons, workers and dependents together, seem to have been recorded. 
Comparing the figures for the last two Censuses, we have the following: — 


CHAP. XIX 
PAHA. 242 



1*91 

1901 

Personal and Domestic ser\ ices 

. 79.071 

fi7,941 

Non-domestic Entertainment 

748 

2,888 

Sanitation 

4. >9 

2.178 


The increase under the last two heads taken along with the large decrease tm- 
der the first item probably indicates the actual condition more accurately. Analy- 
sing the details we find an increase, more or less large, in respect of all the heads ex- 
cept that of indoor servants who have declined from 38,842 to 5,246 at this Cen- 
sus. In a country where the wealthy are few and where the household duties are 
attended toby the women -folk themselves, the number of indoor servants is not 
likely to be large. The decrease now shown is therefore attributable only to a 
change in the system of grouping, as just referred to. That this is also traceable in 
some measure to greater accuracy in the schedule entries is seen by comparing the 
female actual workers in 1881 and 1901. In the former year, 73,217 women were 
returned as employed in personal services against 17,315 at this Census, suggest- 
ing that many females engaged in the duties of their own household and as such 
now excluded were probably brought under this category at that Census. It is 
also probable that some of the indoor servants are now more correctly returned as 
cooks, who are thus seen to have increased from 473 in 1891 to 4,01]. 


241. This order which is co-extensive with the Class itself comprises three 

Order vi. sub-orders which may he briefly referred to. 

Personal? Household and 

Sanitary services. (14) Personal and Domestic servin'#'. — Of the 

total of 57,941 persons who subsist by these services, the barber forms tin* most nu- 
merous class (23,776). He is followed by the washerman (22,860) and tin* indoor 
servant (5,246). Water-carrying supports 363 persons. 

(15) Non-Domestic entertainment: — Hotels and lodging houses are not many 
in this country where food is easily procured, travelling is safe and public buildings 
and Yazhiamhalams serve as convenient rest-houses. Only 1,081 persons are there- 
fore recorded as actually engaged in providing thi* entertainment. 

(16) Sanitation: — The increasing sanitary needs of the State give emplov- 
ment to 2,176 persons of whom the sweepers and scavengers form the majoritv — 
1,692. 


Class D. Preparation and Supply of Material Substances. 


242. Next to agriculture, this Class is by far the must important, comprising 

as it dues the major portion of the trades and handi- 

Clsss D. . 

Preparation and Supply of crafts followed in the country. i he various indus- 
Material Substances. tr ; es bring sustenance to 701,233 persons and take in 
25*9 per cent, or a little more than a fourth of the entire population. The workers 
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amount to 369,796 persons or nearly one-half of the total supported and, calculated 
on the population of the State, form 12*5 per cent. Of these, 210,415 are males 
and 1 59.381, females. Tn other words, the females stand to the males in the ratio 
of 757 to 1,000. 

Territorially viewed, the Eastern Natural division is not even a third as indus- 
trial as the Western. The absolute strength in the former division is 188,333 
against 575.5)00 in the latter, the percentages on their populations being 14*9 and 
341 respectively. The Taluks along the sea-line show very high percentages, 
Vaikam (52*3) and Shertallay (50*7) returning the highest proportions, while the 
ratios in the interior are comparatively very low. the least industrial Taluks being 
Kottarakara (5Mf) and Todupuzha (8*4). 

Examining the industrial condition ot the country, we find from the returns 
that workers in tlu* several trade*- and handicrafts have more than doubled in 
strength during the pa<t vieeiinium. In 1NS1, these aggregated 156,758 — 126,496 
males and 30,262 females — and absorbed only 6*5 per cent, of the population. Now 
tin* number stands at 369.75)6 ( 12*5 per cent. J. Taking the sexes separately, it is 
seen that while t ho mule worker.- have increased by over a half, more than five times 
the number of females have now taken to occupations of an industrial character. 
The proportion of the .-exes in 1 SS 1 wa< 239 females per mille of males. 

Passing bv a decade and coming on to 1891 it is observed that those 
that subsisted by industries amounted to 430,756 or 16*8 per cent, of the total 
population in that year. The details of the variation will be noticed in due sequence. 

The material substances with the preparation and supply of which this class 
<1* occupation* is concerned are listed under 11 Orders from VII to XVIII, 37 sub- 
order.- from 17 to 51, and 316 groups. The consideration of those may be prefaced 
bv a few words relative to the pre-cut condition of the occupations concerned. 
Industrialism conducted on modern scientific lines is in this country in its veriest 
infancy. At the same time, the old indigenous industries are fast giving way, i£ 
they have not already done so, before the aggressive energy of foreign competition. 
Native capital and intelligence are yet to appear on the scene to resuscitate them 
or to inaugurate fresh one- for which the resources of the country offer a fertile 
field. If we exeept the occupations followed to meet the requirements of an mi- 
advanced cultivating population, the industries pursued consist mostly in preparing 
raw materials to be worked up by foreign hand- and re-imported as finished pro- 
ducts. Article.- intended to -ati-fy thedemand- of fa-te, fashion, or oven necessity 
in several cases, are indented for on other countries. The classes of people, therefore, 
who concern themselve- with local industries are generally small producers, petty 
manufacturers or retail dealer-. Ag » in. owing to the absence of division of labour, 
the preparer and the manufacturer happen to be generallv the supplier and the seller. 
In such cases, the tendency would 1 c to return a- one's occupation the former, or the 
latter, or p_*rhap— b ah. ^ henever makers and -oilers are returned separately, 
the\ have been tabulated a- -uch and attempt ha- also been made to distinguish 
them in other ca-c-. 


M;’». Of the fk'UMi Order* included under Ola** I>, Order VII i* the. most 

nunirroi-dv represented. 8'.>7.d!)5 persons „r 135 per 
(•(■in. of the population art' cuyayvi 1 in the preparation 
atnl Mipply of food, drink and stimulants. Actual 
workers stand to dependent* in the ratio of 0 4 ( 171X35 persons) to 5(>-(> (225,100) 
The increase of the former das* ha* been very considerable since 18.81. when only 


Order VII. Food, Drink 
and Stimulants. 
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78,343 persons were recorded as working and dealing in food and drinks. The chap. hzx. 
advance among females is specially noteworthy — from 7,(i34 to 64,977. Since a43 - 

1891, the addition to the supporters and the supported taken together has been 
182,121 or 84*4 per cent. A portion of this increase is due to tin* change in the 
system of grouping. 

The persons employed in the occupations* to which this? Order refer* are ar- 
ranged in three sub-orders according as they provide animal food, \egetahle food 
or drinks. 

(17) . Provision of animal food: — 99,771 persons depend for their livelihood on 
the provision of animal food as against 57,17)0 in 1891, the ratio on the total popu- 
lation being 3*4 per cent, against 2*2. Fish is the most important article of animal 
dietary and those engaged in its purveying cover nearly the whole strength of this 
sub-order and number in all 95,801 persons. Of these, 51,510 are returned as em- 
ployed in catching and curing tish and 44.258 as trafficking in them. The propor- 
tion of the sexes varies in the two kind* of work. As in the former and more hardy 
occupation men workers are in greater requisition, they are ton time* a* numerous 
as the women, while in the latter females are, as may be exported, in a decided ma- 
jority. Xext to the fishing class, but very far behind, come the preparer* and sellers 
of ghee (1,949) and the keeper* of cows and buffaloes (1.22b). Hutchor* and 
slaughterers are noticeably small and number fi(>2. 

(18 ) , Provision of vegetable fond : — The pun oyor* of vegetable food aggregate 
121,407 and form 4*1 per cent, of the population. (Jrain and pul*e dealer* are the 
most numerous (24,380) and these are followed by oil pressors (15,303). Sellers 
of sweetmeats number 9,575 ; of oil, 9,505 ; of vegetables and fruit*, 8, 70S. A few 
sub-groups have been opened to distinguish certain occupation* which, though nu- 
merically small, are yet either important or interesting. Makers of molas*o* have 
been separated from sellers who number 5,177 against 4,220 of the former. Chid 
among the other sub-groups are dealers in vojn a (0,9X5) and in parpadom 0,0(5), 
and preparers of beaten rice (9S0). 

A vast difference in respect of this sub-order is noticed between the total at 
this Census and that of 1X91. On looking into the Tables, it i* soon that the total 
of 5,800 then returned was made up of sweetmeat seller* and pedlar* f 3,007), < ocoa- 
nut dealers (1,230), grain dealers (1,0X4), vegetable and fruit *oller* (30(1) and 
dealers in three other small items (119). A great portion of the present increase is 
traceable to the change in the method of grouping and to tin* inclusion of fre*h heads, 
viz* oil, molasses rice-pounding and husking. &e. which, in 1X91, were classified un- 
der sub-orders 1 9, 20 and 74 respectively. The variation* in the ca^e oft he second item, 
however, is markedly large. The maker* and seller* of molasses numbered at the 
preceding Census 08.395 a* against 9,103 at this enumeration. In examining the. 
cause of this sudden decline in an industry by no mein- trivial, it i* found that 
toddv-drawer* and seller* who generally combine in them tin* making of niola^es 
have now nearlv doubled, suggesting that the principal and Mil^idiarv occu- 
pations have been indifferently returned in 1X91 with the <*on-e<jUenee that the. 
molasses maker* wore as much over-st ited a* tin* toddy drawer- were understated. 

The smallness of the other figures wn< similarly due to general entries hav ing done 
du tv for specific our*. — winics* the ease ol garden cultivation having been made 
to cover dealing in vegetables. 

(19) . Pr< *visinri nft/rioi. • "iol / tri* ol v and sfnnHlanffy. — 1i 0.X1< person* sub- 
sist by providing drink, condiment* and stimulant*. 1 hose form 0 jkt cent, oi 
the population and may be distributed as follow*: 150,0X1 persons as engaged 
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chap. xxx. in preparing and dealing in tlrink ; 9,305 in selling betel-leaves, areea-nuts &e; 8,615 
PAHA. 343. J n selling tobacco and opium; and 8,115 in selling condiments and salt; the remain- 
ing 101 persons coming under the heading ‘miscellaneous.’ The number of persons 
employed in Mipplying drink is remarkably large. But it is natural that, in this 
land of palms, this Kerala, they furnish the means of subsistence to one in every 
20 persons. The toddy drawers and sellers who form the majority number 
128 050 and 20.024 respectively. Of those who depend on the sale of stimulants, 
dealers in tobacco and betel- leaf and areca nut, &c., form the major portion. The 
figures refer onlv to the exclusive dealers in these articles, as almost every petty 
bazaar vends them among others, being almost a necessity with the people in general. 
Halt making and storing support 562 persons and is controlled and conducted b\ 
the State.* 8,686 persons live by selling it. 

>ince the last Census, the strength of this sub-order has increased by 23,953. 
The variations in individual items call for no notice except in the case of toddy, 
the drawers and sellers of which have now doubled. The increase is not genuine 
and has already been explained. 


j- Thue arc at present hmr ITlams nr factories in the State for the manufacture of home salt. Of these, three are now 
votkeil l'hc\ ate 1 hamaiakolum I'll, un. Rujakkamungalam L’llam and Yarivur Ullam, containing in all about fifteen thou- 
«. 1 1 1 cl pans T hese lactones ate gc-nciallv situated in low grounds and are* clo*e to the sources of brine supply. The factor}' at 
Vans m gets supply duect tiom tlie sea, while the other two depend fur their brine supply, on estuaries close to the bar. 
TJi'imaiakolum possesses mole ot the conditions necessary for good manufacture than the other two stations. The estuary or 
the Man ikudi lake scr\es as the outei rcsti\otr for Thamarakolam, from which brine is conveyed through a channel, to the 
ianei reset \ on 1’iotn this the pails are irrigated according to requirements. The factory at Rajakkamungalam, the biggest 
in ana, is aNo similai!} situated in re-peet to its brine supply. 

I* or the mamdaetuie and improvement of home salt, we have not the full supply of strong brine at all times during the 
\eoi km * season The estuaties arc inconstant as a source ot brine supply; for example, they often silt up; the percentage ot 
sodium chi. u ide tin. y contain is \et\ \anaMe Sometimes they are filled with freshwater; estuary brine varies in level from 
month month, and its \anations cannot always be foreseen. As salt manufacture is limited to the dry summer months, the 
whola question turns on the usual state ot the estuary during that period; which requires to be considered and the supply of 
fdron'* In me has to be guatantced by haung recourse to embankments constructed at some cost for ensuring the full supply 
dining the w oikmg season 

I here me two manufactuimg seasons, namely the hot months between the closing of th# South-West and the setting in of 
the N. nth -Fast monsoons, and the interval between the North-East and the South-West monsoons. The hrst is known as the 
VuiattaM I\u i and extends o\cr a period ot 2.*. months generally, while the other known as the Thai Pant lasts for nearly 
five months 


Win n»alt pans ha\«- to he formed newly, the following ptocc^s is ohsetxcd: (i) removing weeds or \egetationof the 
saline tract and levelling the ground, ( 2) chggmg it tip it the sod be hard and breaking up the clods, (3) letting in as much 
brine as t<> make it soft mud. and <4) heading, tumping and puddling it unde: foot, irrigating sufficient brine until it becomes 
liatd and impel nuahle, without cracking This process takes about two weeks. But in the case of abandoned salt pans, or those 
whiv.h Inn e not been in use tor some yeat", only slight repair of the pans and the last puddling process are gone through. The 
«,alt pans ate if. feet by 14 feet on an average Before manufacture is resumed, the pans are repaired, /. c , their floors are brought 
to a smooth liatil clean and impel me .able condition, without adding more sand than they themselves contain; also their surround- 
ing small banks, with mud taken tiom the mounds on the pan-ridges, oreUewhere close by; the brine in the inner resen oiris made 
u -e or tor this purpose. it sufficient bime is not left in the beds. Tht supply canals, ridges and pathways are also repaired. The 
2ibo\ e panwork is gt neialU c .mine need w hen >y mptoms ot slight spontaneous formations of salt are seen in the beds by the heat 
of the sun and w ind, atter the rams Thus the first season or Purattasi Pant commences after the drizzhngs of Aum ha\e ceased, 
ami continues till Thulam next. The second season or Thai fiin/ begins after the Ihnla: ar>hant has dosed, 1. c., about the middle 
t-r K.utikai it ti’e weather ht not rrow mng 01 late»* on. and lasts till Idavapathi sets in, 01 to the end of the year if the weather be 
favourable Alter the tepait". tht pans wall he allowed for about two day s to dry. They arc- then irrigated with 5 or 6 inches of 
I-ri te ttom the mtiei resei \mt. 01 bum pits it there ate anv. \vtmhe\cr is ot hight-i density, or ft om other beds, if thev arc irri- 
gate i bet* t .hand, and kept tor the purpose ot condensation. When the pans are thus irrigated, it takes fiom 7 to 12 days for scrap- 
ing salt and the salt thus se. taped. win 11 the m« -tlnr liquor marks about 30 0 Bean me. is half or one maund per bed The beds arc 
again i^attd w ith a tush charge ot brute anti the came process repeated Tlte y leld in succeeding scrapings, though slighth 
letter than tl .* h-st gathering on account ot the reservoir brine haung attained a higher degree of density. never goes beyond 
three mauints pu bed. which a- will as the poor it. suit of all the* pans m general, are clue to the low density of the revert oil 
1 »rine vut 1 ' which they are irrigated, which is 5 or f»° Btanme The abo\_ i-,the Static Irn&atun system m vogue in our Ullams. 
K\apr>rat.o*i Is quickest ami is m<-t cttcctuc in the latter part or the Puiattasi season. Salt manufactured in tins Pam is 
general:; pure, unite and .»t 1 irge crystals. wn.Ic m the Thai Pam the crystals are small, owing to the coolness of the beds 
t m s j* ’ Juji; by the heavy flimuri ot Thul.uu and K y the iivury done by the ckv This eul can he warded off to a ‘Teat ex- 
tent. it mg canals round the pans ate proudedtodr.ua o*t rain water 


T 1 e t'ilanis 
til 1..-J ,s b t 


Ivmu woikcdumkrthe m..n..p..lv —tun. ti e expend s ot the m.mmaUinc au- home by the manuiacUnot^ 
:he Stale carr.es o U t all the public works neCfcs >ar y lor the genual maintenance and improvement of the pans 


tl mivnvm produce- it* a. the-c three lactone- vndu Ih.e present 
• mat ’s rude* favourable se-as«*n 

Wirli t p> 1 mane nt supply -*f strong bnr.e and by extension or the .1 
fia^e no doubt that, m the course of a few y errs the entire demand 
/i hc:c nett aii' kurtih f r efar?tl b\ Mr S. Kama , Salt I’tahjai ] 


circumstances of brine supply com^ up to three lakhs 

u ca or manufacture for which there is ample scope. 1 
for ®alt m the State, can be adequately met " The 


4 v 
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Order VIZ I. 
Xilgrht, Forage, &.c. 
Order XX. Building's. 
Order X. 

Vehicles and Vessels. 


244. The next three Orders are comparatively insignificant and may be dealt 

with together. Order VIII relates to the supply of 
light and forage, in which are engaged 9,774 persons. 
Materials for lighting are dealt in by 605 persons, 
while the dealers in fuel and forage amount to 9,1(59. 
The number under the former head is too small and i< 
due to oil pressers and sellers having been taken out of this category and placed un- 
der Order VII. This further explains the present decrease under lighting from the 
figure 17,829 returned for 1891. Oils, whether for culinary and bathing purposes 
or for lighting, are usually sold by the same person, and hence the difficulty to distin- 
guish between the dealers in the different kinds. In the occupations relating to 
this Order, female workers are more numerous than the males, as the materials are 
largely and more conveniently retailed by them. 


CHAP. XZZ. 
PARA. 245. 


Order IX refers to building in which 28,723 persons arc employed, amounting 
to one in every one hundred of the population. Of these, 13,275 persons live 
by supplying materials, while 15,448 by erecting buildings out of them. The 
general improvement that is taking place in the matter of accommodation is 
seen in the figures returned. In 1891, only 9,822 persons were recorded under 
this Order; now the number has trebled. Prick and mortar are evidently re- 
placing mud, 270 persons being returned as connected with brick and tile facto- 
ries against none at the previous Census. The brick and tile makers and sellers 
have increased from 56 to 5,544, of whom 1,594 are of the former class. Lime 
and chunam burners and sellers have more than trebled themselves and number 
4,054 at present. Thatch makers and dealers show a large increase, from 174 
to 3,407. Masons, builders, and stone workers, &c., have advanced from 8,165 to 
15,413. 

Order X is a very small one, 938 persons being employed in making and vend- 
ing vehicles and vessels as against 751 in 1891. The most important occupation 
under this head is the making and selling of canoes or boats which engage 880 
persons — 296 being builders, and the rest sellers. 


245. Order XI comprises a number of miscellaneous occupations under many 

of which none are returned. 3,582 persons in all art 1 
O rd6r ^qu^rements entary alone supported by these avocations, of whom the 

actual workers are only slightly above one-third. The 
total strength, however, has increased since 1891 by 1,272 or 55 per cent. The 
first sub-order relates to paper in the making of which none are employed, and in 
whose sale very few men are exclusively engaged, as almost every bazaar deals in it 
aloim with other sundries. The Travancore forests yield some of the finest fibres for 

o * 

the manufacture of paper and an attempt was made during the decade preceding the 
last to start a manufactory under the auspices of Government. After a few years, 
however, it collapsed and the note appended at foot gives the history of its short- 
lived existence.* Paper making is one of the best industries for which the country 
is fitted and, if conducted successfully, could give sustenance to thousands of people, 
meet more than local requirements and divert into its channel and conserve in the 

“The idea of starting a paper Mill m Travanc ire appear- to have first occurred to Gen eminent in 18S3. When the then 
Dewan, Mr. Ramaiengar, got into correspondence with Mr R** it ledge, a paper Mill expert, who was at that tune* being con- 
sulted by the Government of India as to the po -ihmt\ of utnism ; toe Ihirn.ah Bamboo forests for paper making, a collection 
of Travancore fibres, ove»* 70 varieties was in l ie an 1 i ent In Mr Cimeron, at the Dcwan’s request, to Mr Routledge* for ex- 
amination and report. In tin. chemical anal} M", Eli. or tine -r.*r.i, gave the best result while* it was also faxourtri 
m the matter of cheap production. Many of the other fibre*- proved to be salable raw products but the difficulties and cost ot 
production were too great to give* promise of their oemg profitably worked Later on, the Dewan suggested to Mr Cameron 
to start a Mill, but nothing came of it. 
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chap. xxi. land itself a portion of the money that is now freely allowed to flow out, to the 
para. 246. impoverishment of its indigenous inhabitants. There would then be at least 
one useful and necessary commodity — the demand for which is steadily increasing, 
for whose supply the country could depend on itself. 

The only other occupiti >ns that need be noticed are those connected with 
books and prints and witli bangles necklaces, &c, which together employ more than 
three-fourths of the number returned under this Order. The number of persons 
— 1,592 — who earn their livelihood in printing presses and in the binding and selling 
ot books, has increased five-fold since 1891. Of the 1,298 persons shown under 
bangles, necklaces, &e., 1,143 live by making and selling flower-garlands. 

- 19. Xext to Order \ II (Food, Drink, &c.), Order XII is the most numerous- 
ly represented and comprises G per cent, of the popu- 
and Dress lation. I he actual workers (llo,olG) are nearly twice 

a* numerous as the dependents (61,706). The former 
have quadrupled since 1881 and with their dependents have more than doubled 
during the last decade. The inclusion of new items to some extent and the large in- 
crease in the total population have probably contributed to this result. Taking the 
sexes ot the actual workers, we see that female* are more than one and a half times 
a* numerous as the males and stand in the ratio of 1,634 to 1,000. 

This Order is divided into 5 sub-orders under two of which — wool and silk 

none are recorded. The Patnul (silk-weaving) caste of South Travancore retain 
their hereditary name and Inning migrated to a country where silk cannot be had 
have evidently taken to weaving cotton cloths. These are usually of a superior kind 
fringed with gold and often fetch good prices. The other sub-orders relate to cotton, 
coir and dress. 


( to). ( ' otton . — The total number of persons subsisting by occupations in con- 
nection with cotton is 28,807 against 36,692 in 1891. Of these 27,456 are re- 


- T he matter appears to have dropped tm some years until a new Maharajah, full ot liberal ideas and keenly anxious 
abwt developing the material rtv.uius ot his country came to tbe throne, when Mr Kama Row revived the question 

or a p i per Mill and again asked Mr Carnet on to establish one, at the same tune ottenng financial assistance from Government. 
The latter being m doubt a- to his ability to give ettect to the wishes of Government consulted Mr Darraffii, wlio thought very 
or the pioi ed. and ottered to assist in raising the capital. Government guaranteeing the interest. Another enthusiastic 
supporter ot, and bohevti m. the scheme was the Chief Engineer, Mt Jacob Attet consultation with Government, tile various 
ott^.aU and others like tv to be interested, and taking the best expert advice obtain tble. a company was formed with Messrs 
P.irr.igh. D.ivtv. Kama her. Rhode and Cameron as Directors and Mtssis Darragh and Cameron as Managers. Poonalonr 
" 1 tb,< - --itt. and the estimated capital raised Machinery was ordered and an experienced Engineer and 

pip ’ m iku. Mi Lavas, engaged t«» erevt the Mill Everything went satisfactorily for the first year; then difficulties begun to ap- 
Pvar. especially with the Dam and Head works What with Hoods, and other troubles incidental to such works, the construc- 
tion to >k three sea-oiis instead ot one and the cost ran up to three ot tour times the original estimate Other works exceeded 
e-t* mates >o that even with the liberal aid (Government gave, the Mill began work under Mich financial difficulties as to 
-eiinusly attest its etuciency and power to manufacture to the best advantage 


' Unfortunately too. just a* the Mill was ready to start work, Mr Lucas got fever and had to leave India The new Mill 
\D i uer. vngig< d to take his r I.ue hid no experience of the country He was mot cover, without the technical knowledge" re- 
H" led to m ike the best or a new material In hi- way he was an excellent paper maker and had he had to deal with the mater- 
m!s m use m English Mills would no doubt have done well The clu^s or men really required to deal with a new material on 
a s^., entitle h would have required three t* n »ur turns the <ularv a Mill or this sme i» usually expected to pay and tlm Directors 
'.mink tmm the responsibility or engaging >udi a man. hoping always that experience would, with the manager they had in 
f ime make up for the lack of technical skfd As it happened he never really masked the difficulties, and it would no doubt 
t ol been ffist had the right das, , f mm been got at hist, whatever the cost The Mill Manager persisted in trvmg to make 
1 W’rom Eta. a. the laboratory test, ot Mr Routlcdge, Me-r, Cros, & Bcvan and other Chemical experts had shown 

edon, atapu.ngpiicc but the only result Was to l.»s C money on every ton of paper made Had the Mill for the 
‘ the makm - of brown ?*****' wh * ch 11 madt « excellent quality at a moderate cost and for which 
India, it would now most prabuMy be a pay mg commercial industry, hut the ambition to supply 
Government with paper made m Travancore led. perhaps more than anvth.ng to continuing the manufacture of white papers 
kmg aite* it w.is seen that, w.th the skill at the Company s dispos.il, these could not be made to advantage * * 1 

4 I’nde ‘ these depressing influerivts tut Mill struggled < 
b iv e beta verv different no .mt can doubt 


’■ it ti. s v-miM ' 

*' st few v ears, been confined t» • 
oic was a great demand n\ India. 


on for 4 < 


, , , T 5 years and then eWd its doors. That the result 

tWmu ! UK,u«„t the hne-t raw materials in the world, excellent water 
r-«« .ind^heap Uhm.r. the priiK iptil eiement. wl.iehtjo t.. ensure the M.cce,s ot paper Milk elsewhere and we hope thes 
\t.t prose Trasano re t<> he a prohlao'e manut.ietur.n K country ,n.c:,n: tutored b\ Mr Camerm ' ' 

i . tU n i 'tJ L M r 7 Rii i’r witi Rju D. / 
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turned as cotton weavers l>y hand and the rest are either sellers of cotton yarn and chap, xm- 
thread, or managers, operatives, workers, &e., in spinning mills. # para. 246. 

As, in 1891, persons engaged in hand industries were classed with workers in 
mills, detailed comparison is not possible. Nevertheless, the decline of about S,0(I0 
persons engaged in weaving, &c\, shows that the home product is here as elsewhere 
losing ground before the foreign piece-goods. The paucity of women worker* 
may be due to the fact that the hand-loom is falling into disfavour and is no longer 
profitable to work w ith. The influence of Manchester is everywhere seen in t lie w ide 
use of machine-made products. The indigenous Kattimundu (a thick smooth cotton 
cloth fringed within a foot of either end with stout cotton threads) and the Nemathu 
(a black bordered finer fabric* of cotton) once the fashion w ith the high and the middle 
classes and the luxury of the low’ are now becoming rarities. The Tlmvarthu (a scarf, 
a yard long and half a yard broad) chiefly made in South Travaneore — a kind pecu- 
liar to this coast — may not, perhaps, be so ruled out of court for sometime in vie w of its 
obvious utility. But its use is usually confined to the bathroom or the house and its 
manufacture is a poor concern. As it is, under a system of unhealthy displacement 
where the native consumer himself cares more for fashion and finish than for the 
interest of his countrvmen or even durableness of material, an industry once self- 
sustaining is being gradually ousted from the hands of the local workmen. u The 
universal complaint” as observed in the 1891 Report ••among the Patnuls and the 
^ialiars all over the land is that their bread is taken out of their mouths by tin* 
machine-made cloths of Europe.” A decade has passed by and probably the weaver 
has reconciled himself and is settling dow n as an agriculturist ; for we find above* 
a hundred weavers by the hand have taken to agriculture in addition, against none 
returned as such at the preceding Census. 


(41). Jute, [[emp % Coir, pV. — This sub-order relates w holly to the coir indus- 
try and give subsistence to 188,047 persons or 4*5 percent, of the population. Ofthe 
actual workers, women are tw ice as many as the men, standing in the proportion of 
2,388 to 1,000. The variation in the strength of the people who follow’ this occupation 
has been incredibly vast, the total having advanced fourfold since 1891. But as 
already stated it is not genuine but only a part and parcel of the increase in the 
total population. It is, nevertheless, gratifying to note that such a large number i> 

• The following brief account ofthe working of the Dariagh Spinning Mill-, at Omlon rescued tin » nigh the kindness 
•r* the Mill authorities in November iqoi will be read with interest: — 

41 The Mill, a privately owned one was projected, erected and started by the late Mr James Dan igh m 1SS4 and ha - 
working continuously since. Its capacity has been gradually increased and extended from time to time; when starting it 
^•ntairud onlv 11,112 spindles of which 0,744 were “ rings” whereas at the present time thue ait 24.T02 ring -pimlles and 
i,3f»S mule spindles, or a tot il of 25,5^0 spmdlcs running; providing work and the means of livelihood tui upward', of 7v> 
»K-oplc\ men, women and cluktien, besides the Huroptan staff 

The bulk of the raw* mate-rial is obtained from Bombay, sometime*'. bv eratt but geticrallv bv stenmei as that transit 1- 
^mcker and more certain, but cotton grown to tile South and East of Qudon is often used as well Utere are no hard ami ta-t 
a-. t-> \, hicli district is callel upon to meet the supply, all depending upon the requirement at the* given tune 
The powei to drive the Mill is derived from an honzemtal engine ot about 4^0 indicated lior-e power and the sttam 
fs generated :n Heeley 's Fait bairns boilers, in the stocking of which wood and cocoanut shells are used as fuel 

/'-if/. The item of fuel in the expenditure m a large one and. apart from the expense, on occasions the Mill suite's gn.at 
t.'icxm » epic-nee owing to the dearth of supplies as is the case at present I’o guaid against this. 1 u g L hold.ngs oj stacks art 
*»ecess*‘ . a*vl had it not been for them the Mill would have been brought to a stand within the past month owing to tin 
•SiSicii'ti' -.of obtaining fuel. We 111 iv say that the puces ot wood for this purpose have iisen to pe* ctnt and 'lulls an- 
Sx p., . ent. above the prices formerly ruhng. 

,/ - , ■» 'fYtitr*. Tlie counts spun vatv limn 4' to 30s and is the counts \arv in Iiik : ii" s.> |]m - thv out turn m qn.uii' 
#,* rr- C u 1 ■ s s['*un on an averageart* about from iSs. to U)s. The yarn is prt ssed into bumlit s and b dt ' and despatched 
t‘y h.t.kv .-k; A > the respective maikets Occasionally it is f*u warded bv handy, but tins h a slow and exptns vc dt spat Ji 
Thcmul. ts._s.tend from Bombas on the west around tilt* coasts of India to Rangoon and also to l’enaiig, Hongkong .uvi 
Nhangh n In value, as in quantity. all is dependent upon tlu fineness of the twists but we may its tq-uvaUnt in iup< < s 
«V>td > ^coo'-per month or say Ks. 780.000 annually. 

The capacity of the Mill .sufficient to supply all wants of the State except 1:1 the finest count-* and that ’t mote thin 
«Uh--s so may be inferred from our going so far afitld as China to assist in the disposal of out outturn W-,ie tin d» man ! tv.. h 
greater *e could comfortably meet it and without any great effort " 
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chap. xii. engaged in this important occupation. The increasing cultivation of the cocoanut, 
para. 247. the rare facilities of an uninterrupted chain of backwaters and the easy availability 
of cheap labour are a whip and an impetus to the development of the coir industry. 
And if native capital and organised skill would apply themselves with requisite 
vigour, Travancore could be made the home of an undertaking whose varied products 
mav not be unwelcome even in tbe markets of far-off countries. 

(4 2). Dress . — Workers and dealers in articles of attire amount to 15,168 in- 
cluding dependents, of whom 5,419 live by tailoring and 9,637 by selling piece 
goods. The former has slightly decreased and the latter has increased more than 
three times since 1891. 


247. 51.334 persons or 1*7 per cent, of the population live by working and 

dealing in metals and precious stones. The iron 
workers are the mosc numerous (22,908) and are 
followed by the gold and silver smiths (20,657) and 
bv the workers in brass and copper (5,125). Workers 
in zinc and tin with sellers of these goods number 403. The last class have in- 
creased five times and though small is noticeable here in view of the value 
tin is now acquiring in domestic economy. Mr. Baines vividly pursues the 
uses to which tin is being put to and traces with interest the evolution of 
this little industry. “Tin-working is an important town industry, though but 
spars ‘1 y represented hero. Some of the workers in this metal are to be traced into 
the heading or T/unpmakers, for, since the introduction of mineral oil, the tall and 
graceful brass lamp has given place to the cheap tin product of the local bazar. 
The cans, too, in which this oil is brought into India are much appreciated by the 
people, owing to the varied u>es to which they can be put after a little manipula- 
tion bv the tinman. For instance, probably half the watering-pots in the country 
con>ist of one of these cans, stiffened with a rough wooden bar or two, and adorned 
with a rope or wire handle. The supplies of vegetable oil and even of clarified 
butter, or ghi, that have to be sent from the market town to the city, are put into 
the dead shells of their rival. In architecture, too, the can lias introduced a new fea- 
ture, surp issing even the corrugated iron plate in unsightliness, for it is flattened 
out for roofing, made into spouts, or arranged along the pediment/’ 


Order XIII. 
Metals and Precious 
Stones. 


218. Order XIV returns 2 kinds of occupations with 8,349 persons entered 

against them of whom the makers of pottery are in a 
majority, 6,394, the sellers numbering 1,844. Both 
these classes have increased by one half since 1891. 
1 11 persons live by selling glass and china ware. 


Order XIV. 
Glass, Earthen and 
Stoneware. 


Order XV. 
Wood, Cane and 
Xieaves. 


249. Order XV comes third in point of numerical importance next after 

Orders \ II and XII which refer to food and dress 
84.48!) persons including dependents (2’9 percent.) 
are returned as workers and dealers in wood, cane and 
leaves. &c. Since the last Census, there has been an in- 
cre;i' ■ of 2 >,(>87 persons or .>4*2 percent. Wood isa most useful and important com- 
molir v an 1 enter' more largely into the construction of houses here than elsewhere. 
The partition walls inside houses art? frequently of wood and granaries are always 
built of it. The Travancore forests produce a variety of timber of which some arc 
ot a superior kind The workers in wood or carpenters aggregate 44, .>68 including 
dependents an 1 the dealers in timber and bamboo. 1.4 12 against 39,534 and 693 in 
1891. The bamboo t>*> is largely used as rafters and reapers, for making baskets, for 
propelling boats. &e. The makers and sellers ofbamboo articles (mats, baskets, &c.) 
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amount to 24,929 and have increased nearly three times within the last ten chap. xxx. 
years. Women are largely employed in this occupation being twice as numerous paea. 251. 
as the males. Bamboo mats for flooring and thatties (partition walls) and latter] v 
bamboo furniture are in considerable requisition. 

250. The next two Orders may be dealt with together. Order XVI in the oc- 
cupations of which 1,028 persons earn their sub- 
order xvi. Drug’s? Dyes, dec. sistence is chiefly confined to the collectors and seller- 
order xvii Leather &. Horn, of wax, honey and other forest produce of whom there 

are 540 and to the collectors and sellers of medicinal 
herbs, 351. Only 39 persons appear to have been returned under the former head 
at the preceding Census. Workers in leather are grouped under the next Order 
XVII and amount to 999 against 545, who are divided between the makers of dem- 
and hoots (411) and the sellers of hides, bones, tie., (585). 

Class E. Commerce, Transport and Storage. 


251. This Class deals with the commercials-with the banker, the merchant 

and the trader. 105,835 persons are engaged in “Com- 
_ Class E. merce, Transport and Storage,’ 7 or thirtv six in every 

Storage. one thousand of the population. The earning mem- 

bers are 39,701 strong (37*5 percent, of the total) ot 
whom women are barely one-eighth (5,391). 


At the 1881 Census, the actual workers were recorded as amounting to 94.951 
— males 63,432 and females 31,519. It was observed in the Beport on that Census 
that the results thus shown included those of trade in general, wore broader than what 
was meant to be comprised under the term Traders’ and covered consequently several 
other groups of occupations belonging to another Class, the Industrial (D). * 
That a stricter classification was followed at the next succeeding Census is seen 
from the apparent decrease of 11,492 persons-from 63,432 to 51,940-in the number 
of working males returned. The results of this Census show a further decline of 
17,630 due obviously to the same cause. 

Taking the actual workers of both sexes with their dependents, for the total 
of whom alone were figures compiled at the previous Census and comparing them 
with those of the present enumeration, a decrease of 58,132 persons is noticed. The 
strength of the Orders included in this Class stands thus represented : — 

Total Ximllk Rktchnkil 


18<J1. UHH. 

Commerce.. .. .. .. .. lfrf.481 78,140 

Transport and Storage .. .. 10.480 27.0^5 


Totai H>UKi7 


Thus while those engaged in transport and storage have increased more than 
two and a half times, the commercial or the actually exchanging element has decreased 
by nearly one-half, the decrease being wholly confined to tin* sub-order Mhmeral 
merchandise’. The decline is, as just explained in respect of the variation between 
1881 and 1891 in the number of actual male workers, traceable to the strict system 
of grouping being continued at this Census. Occupations which on examination 
were seen to belong to any one of the specific heads provided for in the scheme of 
classification were removed from the general head and brought under the appro- 
priate special groups. 

Vi't c 245, Census Report lor 18S1. 
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CHAP. XIX. The Till uk wur dUtribution of the Commercial class naturally shows that Taluks 

para. 252. in the littoral and sub-littoral tracts are generally more commercial than those in 
the mountainous and sub-montane areas. Ambalapuzha exhibits the largest percent- 
age (;V<>) and Ivunnattur, the lowest (*3). The former is followed by Parur (4T) 
and ()uilon ( o ' S ) , while the latter is preceded by Kottarakara (IT). In the \\ estern 
Natural division, the mercantile and trading activities are thus greater than in the 
Eastern — .To per cent, of its total population being commercial against T8 per cent. 


The first Order ‘Commerce’ supports 7 8,140 persons — about three-fourths 
of the total of the Class or 5(1 in 1,000 of the popula- 

Order XVIII. 


Commerce. 

grouped in this Order. 


tion of the State. Of these 27,838 persons are actually 
engaged in doing one or other of the occupations 


(54). Money and Securities. — First among the occupations connected with 
commerce stands dealing in money and securities. Of the total of *8,178 persons 
returned as subsisting by this occupation, 8,048 are bankers and money-lenders. 
The relatively high proportion of women workers in this sub-order (51 per cent.) is 
noticeable, though their actual number is small, 795. 


(5(5). Dealunj unspecified . — Passing by sub-order (55) ‘General Merchan- 
dise 1 where the small number returned has already been explained, we come to un- 
specified dealing in which are engaged (15,500 persons, of whom all but 1,147 
are dealers in miscellaneous articles in constant demand by the people. Of the 
total population supported by Commerce, this sub-order absorbs as much as 84 
per cent. 

(57). Middlemen , brokers and w/ents . — These number 4,322, of whom 65 
arc contractors for labour; 120, farmers of liquor; 245, brokers and agents; 
1,174, clerks employed by middlemen; and 2,718, contractors otherwise unspeci- 
fied. The proportion of women workers is naturally very low in these occupa- 
tions, only 11 being returned in all. 


253. Transport and storage feed 27,695 persons, of whom 27,061 are engaged 

in the former occupation and only 034 in the latter. As 
TranBport^nd^storag'e. 'vater if * the chief mean * ,,f communication over a good 

portion of the country, the conveyors of persons and 
goods over this element are the most numerous — 15,622. Transport by land gives 
employment to 7,857 persons and messages, to 2.408. Of the latter, 1,637 persons 
are given sustenance by IIi> Highness Anchal service and 637 by the British 
Pu-t Offices. Weighmen and measurers amount to 280, the remaining 354 persons 
being made up of owners, managers and other subordinates in warehouses. 

The large increase under this Order since the last Census has been noted al- 
ivadv and relates chiefly to persons engaged in transporting goods and men by land 
and water. 


Class F. Professions. 


25 1. The learned and artistic profe<si* ms and sports are grouped under Class F. 

These cover (l) Religion, (2) Education, (3) Litera- 
ture. 1 1) Law, (.>) ^Icdieine, (6) Engineering and 
Survey. (7) Natural Science, (8) Pictorial Art and 
Sculpture, (9) Mumc, Acting, Ac, (If 0 Sport, and (11) Games and Exhibitions. All 
the^e professions absorb 76,133 persons or 2’6 ]>ereent. of the entire population of 


Class F. 
Professions. 
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the State. Of these a little above a third, 20,070 are actual workers and the re-t, 
their dependents. The majority of these are employes of Government. 

The 1881 Census Report recorded under this Clas> 24,503 persons, a^ actual 
workers, thus showing at this Census an addition of 2,407 or 10 per cent, during 
the past twenty years. The rate of increase is out of proportion to the advancement 
the country has made during the interval. JJnt analysing the figures of actual workers 
for the two sexes, it is seen that the males have really advanced, /. <\, from 17,674 
to 24,319 or by 38 percent, and the females have declined from 6,889 to 2,051, /. 
by 61 per cent. Enquiring into the cause of decline in respect of women workers, 
we find from the returns for the component occupations that the figures under 
Reli gion (4,090) and Literature (2,055) made up almost the whole total for females- 
The present female figures under these heads are 1,750 and 4 respectively. Under 
literature are now include! only those who make a living by it, such as authors, 
writers, &c; while in 1881 it probably comprised the scholar and the student as well. 
Similarly, religion comprised occupations now excluded from it. Hence the large 
apparent decrease in women workers, above noted. 

Taking both workers and dependents together, we find that thev have in. 
creased since the last Census, by 73 per cent. — from 43,908 to 76,133. The 1891 
figures for some heads appear to be small; for instance, under Education there were 
returned 985 persons in all as against 12,812; under Engineering and Survev, 545 
against 3,479. The large increase is probably also due to the advance made during 
the past decennium by the State Departments which employ the men grouped under 
these heads. 


The professional Classes are arranged under 2 Orders, 11 sub-orders and 50 
groups. 

255. 73,726 persons are returned under Order XX which takes in 2*5 per cent. 

of the total population. The coast tracts contain twice 

Order xx. as many as the interior portions — 46, 527airainst 27,199. 

Learned and Artistic ^ 1 ’ . 

Professions. But the proportions to the total population do not 

seem to differ greatly, being only 2*8 as compared 
with 3*2. The Taluks of the Western divi sion show a more even distribution than 


those of the Eastern where the professional classes seem to be concentrated in a few 
areas. The greatest number is, of course, returned by the Head-Quarter Taluk, 
Trivandrum, 9,012 ( 6*7 per cent, of its total population ). Ambalapuzha conns next 
with 4,463 (4*2 per cent.) followed by Tiruvalla (3,955), Agastisvaram (3, t£K>) and 
Quilon (3,489). In the Eastern dh ision, Kottayam stands first with 4,0 16 per- 
sons (4’3 per cent), and Todtipuzlm, last 475 (1-5). . 

(03). lieli'jion . — Of the nine sub-orders comprised under ‘Learned and Artistic 
professions’. Religion is the most numerously represented (33.894). (>,735 peivon* 
earn their livelihood as priests, ministers, &c: 18.771 are connected with church and 
temple service; 5,695 are astrologers and diviners. 


(64) . Education . — The next numerically imp >rtant item is ‘Education' w Inch 
supports 12,812 persons including' dependents, of whom 12,359 are teachers, profes- 
sors and principals of schools and colleges. 

(65) . Literature. — 3,51 7 persons are shown under this sub-order. Writers and 
private clerks number 2,614 and public scribes and copvists, 867. 

(66) . Tjair . — The legal profession maintains 5,455 persons in all, of whom there 
are, including dependents, 4,004 pleaders and vakils. Lawyer’s clerks number 803 
and petition writers, 501. 


CHAP. XXX 
PARA. 255. 
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chap. xxx. (67). Medicine : — This is a largely represented occupation, as many as 8,067 
para. 256. persons earning their livelihood in the practice of this profession. Of these, the ac- 
credited practitioners amount to 692. Those practising medicine without diploma 
nr certificate are as many as 6,220. Midwives with dependents number 98, and the 
attendants at hospitals and dispensaries, such as compounders, &c. 585. 


(68). Engineering and Survey . — These two occupations give subsistence 
to 5.479 persons of whom the superior grades count 208. The rest are distributed 
among the surveyors and overseers (430) and clerks in the several offices (2,841). 

(70) . Pictorial Art and Sculpture . — Painting is followed as an occupation by 
919 persons including dependents and the photographic art supports 66 persons. 
The total number recorded under tins sub-order is 1,125. 

(71) . Music, Actin<j, i fr. — 5,360 persons are comprised under this head, of 
whom 3,5 hS arc players, not military and 1,802 are actors and singers. 


Order XX*. 
Sport. 


256. Of the 2,407 persons engaged injsport, the minor performers-the conjurors, 

fortune-tellers, &e, — are the most numerous- — 2,100. 
IS 7 persons are tumblers and aci’obats and the more 
serious occupation, r/c, hunting is pursued by 81. 

Class G. Unskilled Labour, not Agricultural. 

2o7. As much as 16’4 percent, of the population constitutes the labouring 

class not agricultural. Since 1881 the total number 


Class G. 

Unskilled Labour? not 
Agricultural. 


of actual workers show a decrease from 313,789 to 
284,265. In 1891 as many as 720,170 persons were 
returned under this head, as compared with 484,974 
at this Census. The decreases are partly due to the fact of many of these labourers 
having been more correctly returned under agriculture and partly to the change in 
the system of classification. 


Class ft is divided into 2 Orders, 4 sub-orders and 10 groups. Under the 
first Order, XXIT, comes earth-work (7,676) and general labour (458,421), both 
together absorbing 15' 8 per cent, of the population. 

Ordei XXI II concerns with persons who follow no definite occupations of 
any kind and who earn their living by doing any general work that may turn up. 
These amount to 18,877, of whom 15,231, are actual workers. 


Class H. Means of Subsistence independent of Occupation. 

2.)S. There are only 9.29, persons who do not engage themselves in any of the 
Class h. occupations dealt with in the foregoing pa ges, to secure 

Means of Subsistence in- theii sustenance. The actual increase is slight during 
dependent of occupation, the last decade. Tn 1891, there were 8,107 persons in- 
dependent of occupations which gives for this Census 

an increase <4 1,11(0. 


Hu, Class i, c, .-extensive with Order XXIV (Independent) comprised ii 
it and may he classified into four dubious according to the source of income 
Lie fir-t two comprise persons who depend for their subsistence on privat, 
property ami benevolence, and the hut two, on public funds. First in order com, 
property and allowances, the p, ‘session or the receipt of which enables 68 persons t< 
maintain themselves independent of any occupation. Small though the numbe: 
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is, it is a slight increase upon the last Census when only 44 persons eune under tins 

category. 


CHAP. XII. 
PAHA. 259. 


Next there is alms — charity and endowments — which provides food for 1.718 
souls. Of these 38 live oil endowments against 9 shown at the 1891 Census and 
4,680, on charity. It may he noted that, judging* from the figures recorded, beggary 
appears to have decreased, though to a slight extent, during the decade. In 1891. 
mendicants numbered 3, 161 or 2 in 1,000 of the population. The actual number 
has now diminished bv about 500 and the proportion on the total population stand' 
at l-o in 1,000. 


The third group consists of those who are maintaine l by the Mate for s^rvav- 
rendered by them or their relations. 01 these 1 .308 belong to the civil and 958 n> the 
military service, and the rest (1,144) to pension unspecified. Excluding dependents, 
women constitute about a fourth of tli j*e vvli > are in a *tual re vipt of pension. 

The fourth and the last group includes persons who are a charge on the finan- 
ces of the State — of inmates of Lunatic asylums. &e., who number 2. 77 and of prison- 
ers who amount to 780. 


Occupations in Urban and Rural areas. 


259. The occupations of the population ha\checii reviewed as a whole* in tin* 

preceding* paras. Their urban and rural distrihut ions 
rural areas. Will now he examined. 1 his may he done m two 

W'nvs, either hv taking* the urban and rural populations 
separately and distributing them over the several occupations followed, or h\ taking* 
the several occupations separatelv and distributing tin* people following them over 
the urban and rural areas. The first method is illustrated in Suhsidiarv Table 
XI, and the second in Suhsidiarv Table I. 


It is seen from Table XI that industrial occupations are more largclv followed 
in urban areas w hile, in the rural, agriculture is t lie more general 1\ pursued. In a 
ten thousand of the total workers in all the towns taken together. 3,863 persons or 
more than a third are engaged in tin* 'Preparation and Supplv of Material Subr-t, lu- 
ces’ as compared with 2.8f7 on a like average in rural tracts. The majoritv of these 
are employed in connection with the purveying of food and drink — 2.106 in lown- 
against 1.312 in the country. Next come ' Textile fabric- and Press* under which, 
however, the urban ratio is slightlv le^s than the rural — 629 against 923. In 
the other occupations grouped under (lass 1) (Preparation and Nipple oi material 
Substances), the relationship is reversed in favour of towns. In regard to agricuh ure. 
the proportion of workers amounts to two-fifths in theeountrv as again-' mie- 
seveuth in the urban parts. The agricuh ural element cannot he consider* d as to > low 
in towns as the percentage is higher than that under Commerce, Profe->ion- or an\ 
other Class ol occupations, excepting ( r ^ ( nskilled Labour ). The town- do not -erm 
to lie no more than populous agricultural villages in this respect. 'The verdant rice 
fields help to relieve the prosaic character of municipal sccnerv in even the <apit.il 
town as will he noted from a glance at the map of I rivandrmn prefixed to tin- 
Keport. 


Those who minister to the comforts and convenience-; of the well-to-do form 
6 per cent, of tlie total urban workers against 2 per eeut. in the counrrv. The 
disparity between the occupations characteristic of the urban and rural populaii ms 
is clearly brought out in res]>eet of (ommeree, Profession^ and f iovermmait ^v\ 
There arc in towns about four time- as manv worker* ena'anvd in ronniuTi o a-- 
there are in the country (!>•! per cent, against 2' 7) and four time- airain. a- nnnv 
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chap. xxz. who follow the learned and artistic professions (O' 5 per cent, against 1*8), while in re- 
faba. 260 . <r;ird to ( Government service, the employes are relatively more than eight times as 
mini rous a> those in the rural tracts ((Hi per cent, against *.8). The difference be- 
tween town and country is also noticed in the case of persons who subsist without 
anv occupation, of whom there are 233 in ten thousand workers within townsagainst 
32 < m the Mime average outside those limits. In respect of non-agricultural labourers, 
the rural ratio i- higher than the urban, being 22 per cent, in the former against 17 
in the latter. 


Distribution between 
town and country. 


2i>0. Distributing the actual pursuers of the several occupations between town 

ami country, we find that, in a total of one hundred, G 
arc in towns and h i in the country. Those employed 
in Government MTviee form the greatest proportion 
in urban urea<. Out of a hundred persons actually engaged in the discharge o£ 
administrative functions. To arc in towns and <57 in the villages. The Independent 
follow?* next with a percentage of 31 against (>i> in the country. Of the Pro- 
fe--i<>mb, there are IN in the urban area** and 82 in the rural, out of a total of one 
hundred. The Preparation and Supply of Material Substances return 8 per cent, 
a- urban workers, and Commerce and Transport, 17 percent. The smallest pro- 
portion <>t worker* in towns is returned by Pasture and Agriculture, those employed 
forming only 2 per cent, of the total for the State. 


Workers and Dependents. 

-f)I. A special feature of this Census has been the separation of workers from 

dependents. In 1881, figures were prepared for workers 
Return^ot^c^ters and alone, and it could not be known how many in all in- 
cluding dependents were supported by each occupa- 
ti >:i. At the 1S!)1 (V‘i)*:n. the total supported by each occupation was shown, but 
the number of workers as distinct from the number of dependents was not re- 
c >rded. At the present Census, a separate column was opened for ‘dependents’ 
in which were entered particulars for all persons who did no work and who depended 
on other- for their sustenance. In the east 1 of those persons, the occupations of 
the acnial workers on whom they were dependent were to he entered. Women and 
children who worked at any occupation ot whatever kind, not being an amusement 
<>r<>( a purelv domestic character such as cooking, were entered as actual workers. 
Iu the final statistics compiled, the workers have accordingly been distinguished by 
-ex from the dependents. The workers are the real mainstav of an occupation and 
rich- number i- of importance in determining its strength and growth. The figures 
relating to them have already been briefly referred to in dealing with the Classes, 
( h'drr- and ^uh-order^. hut it is well to present them here separately. 


Proportion of dependents 
to actual workers. 


-T-. ( )f the total population. 1,27 2,35 f or 43*1 per rent, are returned as actual- 

ly working at some occupation or other and 1,679,803 
or oO'O per cent, ai depending on them for support. 
The percentage of dependent" is givitest in Class A 
( < Government -i-rvi.-e) wh *re. for every 100 workers, there are 224 dependents. Ex- 
cluding < )rder II 1 where the total number returned i- only 16. Order 1 (Administra- 
tion) returns the highest prop »rtion <>f depen lents in all the 21 Orders — 226 to 100 
workers. Next emits Ordrr II (Dc’cti'e) wh av the perec itage of depen lents is 
as much as 2nS. The Stat • army 0 ivenitel from the body of the people and 
these together with their families live within the country itself unlike e’se where 
where the soldiers frer|uently serve far aw ly from their hearths and homes. Next 
to Class A nuns Class 1- (Agricult ire), where, for every 100 workers there are 
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183 of the supported. The landholders and tenants more than others have a large chap* xn. 
number of persons depending on them. If the agricultural labourers are taken into paba. 265. 
consideration, nearly two-thirds are found to be as actual workers. The Pro- 
fessional and the Commercial Classes support, relatively to the strength of workers, 
the next largest contingents of dependents — 1X2 and 1 <57 respectively for 100 
workers. The dependents perceptibly diminish and the number of worker?* rises 
when we come to Class D, as evidently women as well as young persons generally 
take part in the preparation and supply of material substances. The low percentage 
of dependents is specially noticeable in Orders VIII (Light, Forage, Ac.), and 
XII (Textile Fabrics and Dress). In the other Classes the de] indents are fewest 
relatively to those actually engaged in the occupations concerned. 


2G3. The relation between workers and dependents may also be viewed in 

another aspect, namely, the proportion, in a total of 1 00, 

Proportion of workers and of the population returned as subsisting by any parti- 
dependents in total , . rni . ill' 1 , 

supported. cular occupation, the ratios or dependents are again 

highest in Classes A, l» and F which are followed by ( lass 

K. and lowest in occupations which are indefinite or where the means of subsistence 

is independent of any actual work. The same features noted in the previous pani 

are found here too to a greater or less extent and need not. therefore, be gone into 

in detail. 

Occupations of Females. 


Occupations of females. 


2G4. As the actual workers have been separated from the dependents and 

shown by sex, we are able to gain an idea of the occu- 
pations by which females earn their subsistence. The 
instructions in regard to them were that they were to be entered as workers when 
engaged in any occupation of whatever kind, not being an amusement or of a purely 
domestic character such as cooking, Ae, whether they earned wages or not. Sub- 
sidiary Table VII embodies the statistics regarding female occupations by ( )rders and 
Subsidiary Table YTTI shows the same by sub-orders. Orders YT1I (Light, Forage, 
Ac.), XIT (Textile Fabrics and Dress) and XXUI (Indefinite occupation 1 *) return an 
excess of female workers, the ratios per 1 00 males being 1 71. 1G3. and 122 res- 
pectively. Under Order VIII, women employed in the purveying of gras-, firewood 
Ac, number 3,723 against 2,048 males or 1*2 to 100 male-. Order Xll shows that, 
about three-fourths of the total engaged in connection with the coir and rope- 
making indu-trv arc females who Sand to the male workers in the proportion <>1*238 
to 100. Again in Order XXIII. there are. for every one hundred males, 122 females 
who follow no definite occupation**. The oilier chief occupations which arc almost, 
exclusively pursued by women are (1) rice-pounding and lm-king. (2) grain and 
pulse dealing, (3) selling sweetmeats fruits, vegetable* and fried grain-. (1) pre- 
paring and selling ghee. (7>) making and selling of jaggery and m<>Ia^-<‘-. (<D ii-h- 
curing and selling, (7) making and celling of basket-, brooms, Ac, and ( X) thatch- 
making. In personal and dome-tie sen iees aUo. females arc in exees-, bring 
engaged as cooks, in-door -ervants, Ac. Women worker- arc iewe-t in oerupations 
which involve great bodilv labour, a- in the transport and storage n! good* and 
other materials, or nieetv of skill, a- in the working in metal- and precious stones. Ac. 

Occupations of Selected Castes. 

2<U). Another feature of tin- Censii- ha** been the tabulation and compilation 

of occupational statistics l>v <a-tc<, tribes and race*. 
All the ra-tos. however, recorded in Tabic XIII have 
not, for obvious reasons, been taken in, but onlv such 
as are of any special interest or importance. The information compiled U cm- 


Occupations of 
selected castes. 
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€AHP. x ii. bodied iu Imperial Table X\ I and relate- to 2b selected caster, tiibe- and laces. 
pira. 266. Thc-e stati-ti.es reduced to proportions and thus rendered more intelligible are 
>ho\vn in Subsidiary Table X. It may be noted that the figures refer only to the 
principal occupations of the actual workers in each caste. 

The Table- -how that the Ampattan (barber) has least deviated from his 
hereditary calling and that the traditional occupation of the fortune-teller, the 
Kurawui, and of the sorcerer, the Y elan, are fast going into disuse. In regard to 
agriculture it i< noticed that, while ea-tes whose immemorial occupation is taken 
as cultivation arc entering upon other means of earning their livelihood, others from 
out-ideare settling down a- agriculturist-. Among the non-Hindu communities, the 
nuti\c Mu-almans and ( hrntian- arc engaged in agriculture, in the preparation aim 
supply of material siib-tanee-. in trade. Ac. 

Subsidiary Occupations. 


2(H). The -econdarv mean- of siib-istenee of the people have also been record - 

ed at tlii- Oen-u- in a separate column opened for the 
instructions regarding purpose in tlu 1 Knumerator s Schedule. Tlie instruc- 

subsidiary occupations. I i 

tiou- oil the subject ran as follows: — k ’lt a person 
NlV - India- more tlian one occu])ation or means of subsistence he should be asked 
which i- the most important occupation, /. r., that on which lie spends the most 
time and which yield- the greatest income. Details regarding this should he entered 
in column b and details regarding the one next in importance in column 10. On 
no account -hould more than one occupation or mean- of subsistence be entered 
cather in column b or 10, ' 


The Mib-idii u*v occupations tlin- recorded have been compiled and embodied 
in Table- xv and X \ A. Tho-e wbo-e principal occupation is not agriculture but 
wla ) have returned theniselve- a- partial agrieulturi-t- are shown in the former general 
Table, while tho-ewho pur-ue other -econdarv occupation- are entered in the latter, 
whatever their principal occupation may be. It maybe stated here that the figures 
in ihe-c fable- n*fer to actual worker- only and doe- not include dependent-. 

[n [spl. combined on upat ion- wen* reeor<le<l only in the case of persons wlio 
owned or culti\aied land iu addiiioii u> another oc*cii[>at ion. In the general Table 
ihc\ w ere bn audit under tin* re-pecuve lion-agricultural head-, the latter being taken 
their principal occupation-. A -eparate I able \va-, however, (‘inbodied in the 
Ueporr fur -mil of tho-e combined agriculture with other occupations. 


Occupations combined 
with, agriculture. 


V u; .i \f Ai.kim r ] r 


2 () 7 . I he number ot actual w< »rker- who have been returned as partial agTieultur- 

i-t- i- (>.21 »> or < b in a ten thou-andof the workers whose 
principal occupation is nun-agricultural. Their absolute 
and relative 1 di-trihution among tin* eiii'ht main Cla-ses 
I- exhibited in the margin. It i- -ecu therefn »m that the order of the Cla->e- differs with 

relerence to tlie propor- 
tional and actual figure-. 
The greatest limnber — 
7),(»< 0 — returned under 
(Ta— I), hut in a 10.0IM) 
of tlie workers, there an* 
only >S.) person- who an* 
partial agriculturi-t-. fom- 
]>aring the ratio- to the 

A. 
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Of the el*al ( Jrdel’s, the ilgu!’* - !<*’ \ . • i - - < \i t * 1 [,* >«i’ ; \] t >»- hole 

TA (YA, ^blil Let da \\ s the hiylit>L j TO j t -i’k i* li I, im lie> t li * »\ CJ‘ ] T< >j>< na- 

tions are returned by ’Administrati ' >n (333 ■ m A 1 \ th* ’Le-.rn.d and Ardnic pro- 
fessions, 5 (271 J, 111 twelve Orders or oiiiiy <1 < < * 1 1 j »• ■ t ’on. the ^ ar<* ; 1 1 * j \ « * 
the general average, 7b. 

In Subsidiary Table I A (u) are entered the -e«‘oinlar\ » M-i-upa * i« >n- <>f ]KT-oie 
whose principal means of subsistence is agriculture. In a Tola! of Io.ihmi agricul- 
turists, 261 persons pursue some other occupation in addition. < )f i hc-c. lib ;av 
general labourers; 31 are toddy drawers and sellers: 10, diop-hccper-: hi. inum*\ 
lenders; 1 1, basket and mat maker-*:*»ud ani,tlnT 1 t At-. 


C HA? XIX. 
PAHA. 268 , 


2GS. Combined occupation- where both are non-agri* ulnirel have been 

abstracted and rompihd. the proportional futures 
Other subsidiary , . , r i . c , . .. r x , , x ' , 

being rmho lie l m Nib-idi irv lan»*l.\ (<•). I a* anna 

occupations. . 

number^ returned are in man\ ra-r- ainwM in- 
considerable. It i.s >een, how ev< r, that the s{,-»idar\ m *ans of li\ elili i ini;i!1\ 

resorted to are general labour, rope and net niakuig or .-elbng. and jm u \ t i : m » i i i y: in 
miscellaneous articles of every-day requisition. 
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t*5 

'2'2~> 

\ \ 1 1 

UiAHIKM ... | 

nflj* 

3/0 


X! l!*»rii .it i * l UoMf" <*l<* 

M; to 
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1X200 
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Total. Class G. Unskilled Labour, not Agricultural. 

, 1 1 ‘O 


XXIV 

IX !>i l‘[ \ !>KXT 

:*A '7 

i 

j **» 


r- 1 ’• ; ■ ’ ..t •! \ 1 , . 

! 7-3 

! 0,120 


7". \| ill, I'l.l.n. .-ii.. in- 

IAU 
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Total, Class H. Means of Subsistence Independent 

of Occupation. 
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SnsstDiAi; V Taolu 17. — Distribution of the Agricultural Population (Order V) 

b/f Natural Divisions and Taluks. 



Xal’ rrtvr Hnwi'-v- Taluk^. 

Population 
supported by 
Agriculture. 

Percentage 
o£ Agricul- 
tural popu- 
lation to 
Taluk 
population, 

Percentage on Agricul- 
tural population ot 

Actual 

■workers. 

Dependents. 

J 

2 

o 

o 

4 

5 


]I c*icm Dici>i'oi 





1. 

AuM'tNwu’din 

28,586 

30 6 

40-2 

50*8 

J , 

KlalUL i 

42,78-1 

38-8 

26 4 

73*6 

J 

\ -Li\auk..>.l 

20.021 

OO.Q 
-JO O 

30*7 

69*3 

-1 

AVv\ .ittihkar.t 

65,065 

4&: ‘ i 

32*9 

67*1 

5. 

r l\ is .Miilruin 

:i2.7f.j 

21*4 

27*9 

72*1 

0. 

(’hi i a) ii ikil 

33,012 i 

29*8 

41*1 

rj8*9 

: 7. 

OuAjIl 

JS.500 

1 

37*»> 

13*6 

56*4 

} 

K’lnin.i'j.'palii • . 

17,834 

38*^> 

57*9 

62*1 

1 " 

K.ii t ikajialli 

17,287 

48*0 

36 7 

63*3 

io. 

Auilul.ipa/lM 

32,800 

31*u 

oo,*7 

t>0 / | 

C6 3 

11, 

Shertallav 

- 

49,200 

34-9 

36*6 

63*4 

i 12. 

Panir 

21,612 

30-6 

33*6 

66*4 

1 V) 

Yatkam 

30,204 

32*0 

50*0 

50*0 

j I 1 

TiruvMla 

70,825 

50*3 

33*0 

67*0 

! r». 

Manlikna 

70,101 

60*5 

3/ *3 

62*7 


Total 

018,747 

38*4 

36*0 

64*0 


/A >6 i n [Ji>'ibivii. 





l 

Tovnla 

10,260 

50*4 

47*1 

52*9 

j 

Kallc'll.t ni 

40,0-13 

57*0 

30*1 

69*9 


NYd iimaiig.nl 

38.0 66 

56 ’2 

36*0 

64*0 

' 1 

K<>! taivkiUM 

45,20* 

5*8 

30 2 

60*8 


I\p till'd PMMln 

32,037 

66*4 

36*4 

63*6 

t > 

Shem- trj. 

f).r> 

61*4 

13 7 

56 3 

7> 

KlMi’Mt'JU ••• 

30,31*3 

61*7 

17 0 

52*1 


Ch<*ug, Miur 

05. 700 

r0*o 

.:*>4 

i 

66*6 

: A 

Clamgaiiacli 7 y 

51. Of 5 

i 

55*0 

! 32*3 

67' 7 

! 


| 

4^,177 

51*1 

I 

j 31*0 

1 6i>0 

11, 

, Kt tuiM.iT-ur 

1 51 J‘»2 f * 

j 5! t 

j »7 

1 

! G'K? y 

1 2 

Min a Ini 

1 UMtil 

j 60 5 

1 50 0 

7, V0 

r 

. T.hIuj.i.-'Im 


j 71 7 

| 27-J 

1 , 

/Jo 

r 

. Mnv.it : i. tiii/h r 

72-Vs 

| Ms 

: 5J 2 

J GV3 

1 

1 

. KipiT atl :nl 

, 1 t 'i 

1 1 

1 

32*1 

67 9 

\ 1” 

AL-'ual 

11,1*- 

i 

1 


(iS'l 

1 17 

(\u,L.n. 1 . Fill * 

1 

11. a; 

i 

t 

- ^ 1 

55 6 

' 4 (• t | 

j 

r ] * > i \ i 

,i 7\r,.'»‘r, 

-*• 
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; 
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Subsidiary Table III .— Distribution of the Industrial Population (Class D) 

1>U Natural Divisions and Taluks. 


Natural Divisions avd Taluk-. 

Population 
supported 
by Indu7ries 

1 

Percent age ! 
of Industrial; 

Percentage on Industrial 
population of 

population to 
Taluk 
Population. 

| 

Actual 

workers. 

Dept lidents. 

1 

o 

o 

*> 

4 j 

5 

Wesiu'n Dirisioo. 1 

| 


j 



1. Agasti.-varam . ! 

12,3.11 

i 

33-0 | 

67*0 

2. Eraniol ... ... ... 1 

l<s,503 

•in i 

2,1 p 

68 1 

3. Viluvankud 

39,077 

49 9 

39*1* 

60*1 

4. Neyyattinkara 

32,983 

23*6 

4 3*a 

56 2 

5. Trivandrum 

42,134 

31’ 1 

47*0 

5*2*1 

6. Ckirayinkil 

<~* 7 oo \ 
o 4 ,00 r 

331 

5° 3 

47*7 

7. Quilon 

-15,080 

Mv j 

50 1 

49*6 

8. Karunagapalii 

3s,875 

31’3 

63*3 

367 

9. Kartikapalli 

28,949 

29*9 

62*1 

37*9 

10. Ambalapuzba 

29,G11 

28*0 

4 1 6 

55*4 

11. Shertallay... 

71,416 

507 

61*0 

36 0 

12. Parur 

30,093 

42*6 

457 

54*9 

13. Vaikam 

49,531 

52 3 

4 3 7 

26*3 

14. Tiru valla --- 

25,322 

18 0 

157 

50*6 

15. Mavelikara 

14,902 

; 12-8 

41-3 

587 

T<n w 

j 575,9 <h> 

j 311 

50* 1 

49 6 

bJatifcm hici'D u 

1 




1. Tovala 

i 

6.713 

2o 7 

4 2*2 

57*8 

2. Kalkulara... 

i 17,768 

25 3 

! * 

61 5 

3. Nedumangad 

12,901 

19 0 

53 2 

46 8 

4. Kottarakara 

4 ,0 4 3 

9 6 

41 3 

58*7 

5. Pattanapuram 

5,423 

l 

i 10*9 

| 512 

45 8 

6. Shencottah 

6.066 

1 

' 15*6 

i 

45*9 

511 

7. Kunnattur 

9,»1 13 

118 

| 4-2 

51*8 

8. Chengannur 

1 1 .-".HI 

J 

i 107 

j 

62 7 

9. Ckanganachery 

1 

: 15.230 

j 

16*1 

42 7 

04 3 

10. Kottayam 

17,076 

lb 1 

1" 7 

59-3 

11. Ettumanur 

■ 17,46.3 

t 

ls4 

i 

45 9 

5] 1 

12. Minachil ... 

11 si 2 

10-7 

;:«* 2 

I 6o,s 

l.J. Todupuzlia 

1 2,755 

: - l 

53 1 

| 6* . 9 

1{. M'lVuttupu/.Ha 

1 

| 18,25:3 

1 l 5 

, I 

o 

15. Kunnatnad 

; 16.375 

i ; i 

5- *; 

♦ d 7 

It*. Alangad 

| KH.-.7 

14 7 

pro 

5. ■ 1 

17. Cardamom Th'.U 

1 1.0>2 

t 

5 1 


i " t > 

Toi u 

1 l-s.533 

i u " 

12 2 

■Th 

T«»r\i Si\ir. . . 

- 7o 1.25.1 

... j 
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Subsidiauy Tabu; IV. — Distribution of the Commercial Population mjrder X Vi ll ) 

hif Natural Divisions and Taluks. 


\ 

1 

1 

Natural Divisions and Taluks. 

Population 1 
supported 
by Com- 
merce. 

Percentage 
of Com- 
mercial 
population 
to Taluk 
populat on. 

Ft rcentage or 
populat 

Actual 

workers. 

l Commercial 
ion of 

Dependents. 

1 j 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Wes'cra Division. ! 





1. Agastisrarjm 

3.203 

3*4 

32*0 

66*0 

2 Eraniel 

3,605 

0.0 
■> O 

28*6 

71*4 

3. Vilavaukod 

2.348 

3-0 

51*5 

4S*5 

4 Neyyattinkara 

3,620 

2*6 

3G--1 

63*0 

5. Trivandrum 

1,310 

5*2 

34*5 

65*6 

6. Chirayinkd 

3,si0 

3 4 

34 0 

66*0 

7. Quilon 

4,011 

3 8 

35*8 

G4*2 

8. Karunagapalli 

3.111 

; 2 5 

37*2 

02*3 

0. Kartikan.iUi . . 

2,235 

2 5 

| 

31*0 

66*0 

10. Amhalajm/.lia 

5,013 

■ o 0 

* 20*7 

70*3 

11. Shertallay 

5,050 

j 5 6 

3/ * 1 

62-t> 

12. Tuvuv 

‘\807 

01 

31*0 

68*1 

13. Vaikam 

l .07:1 

2 1 

40*6 

50*4 

It Tinivalln . . 

5,076 

3 6 

GO 

54 

CO 

67*2 

17» Mnvr'tk.ira 

< *; 

3 0 

38 0 

61*1 

VoTAI 

55,667 

*». ) 

35 3 

cr. 

~5 

I l‘i Dill su,)}. 





1 . 'I U\ il i.l 

i 

.■>!» 

\ b 

40*2 

59*8 

2. Kalknlit n 

\ .*55 

2 6 

52*3 

67 7 

.1 NVdiima’.tra'I 

1 s;,3 

1 5 

31*8 

65*2 

t. KoUar.tkara 

su 

PI 

J0*6 

50*4 

5. rat:.i:i.i|turjim 

827 

1 7 

ICT 

i 53*0 


1 .' >6^ 

2*7 

30 5 

50*5 

7. K ■ininrt ur 

2* >7 

5 

48 8 

51*2 

s ( 'li* iiif ill: i » r 

\M \ 

1 5 

j 5>7 7 

62 3 

0. ( 'lin^e.in.u 1 * r v 

5.175 

3 ! 

35 7 

64*3 

1 1 L Ki >1 r.) .. 

2.1 2d 

J ; 

< 

20 5 

70 5 

n f :* ' ■ 1 1 1 r 'oir 

1 .2"i 

1 5 

i * * 

C2 C 

12 M !.,i. ■ : 

* * I 1 

I 3 

Ot) ;> 

•■.7-7 

1 : T .l-.i,’,/ 1 . ! 

i ! _ 

1 { 

' 35 o 

1 

67 0 

i ! . 

1 

1 5 

t - :1 

os s 

i:. K,."„ d 

1 -2! 

1 5 

3] u 

60*0 

1 : y 

2 7'.: 

5 7 

3 

61 7 

,7 - ■ ■ , 11"' 

1- * 

- ; 

*‘i, 1 

35 0 

’i" * * 

22 175 

i - 

:u, ■ 

63 6 

I '1 

1 

7 - ! L - 

2 > 

• » • » 

01 4 
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Sjb3II>iart Table V. — Distribution of the Prof ssi uui 1 Poi>ula l iou (Or<l r XX) 

bi/ Natural Dirisinns awl Taluk*. 



Natural Dims. ions and 

1 

Population 

' MlppOItod 

Taluks. ; 1 »\ Pouimnl 

I and A i t i^tir 
j Proto-Anil 1 -. 

P< iventagn 
ut’ 

Proles-mnal 
populai ion 
to T\i Ink 
popular -* m. 

Permit iii»c on Profe— ional 
pupil lat on ot 

Ai t i'al | l)i‘pi*ndt*n! - 

u ( rk* r.-. 


1 

I 

i 

d 

4 

5 


1 Vestcni Division. 



j 

t 


1 . 

A gas t is vara m 

3,0*0 

t 

4 

.’,2 3 | 

t‘,7'7 

«> 

Eraniel 

. l.SSn 

1 7 

2 » 7 S 

7*5 3 


Vilavankod 

l 

1.025 

i:*. > 

31*5 . 

08 5 

4. 

Neyyatt . kara 

...; 2.7-u 

2 0 

t 

32 2 1 

07 s 

5. 

Trivandrum 

‘.♦.012 

3 7 



1,0 1 

6 . 

Cliirayinkil 

.1 2.735 

l 

2 1 

**• i 


7. 

Quilcii 

...j 3, 1S9 

o 7 

::-i7. | 

*7 

8 . 

Karuna gap alii 

..J 2,32* 

1 9 

* 1 

| 4 n l 

:,u o 

9. 

Kartikapalli 

2 , 1 . Vi 

2 2 

2*9 0 

f.o l 

10 . 

Ambalapuzha 

.. ! Lit'.:; 

1 2 

l 

31 n 

I 

t;o 9 

11 . 

Skci*t allay 

...j 1 ,!*87 

11 

1 

• *. > O 1 

1 

2.7 1 

12 . 

Parur 

... ...| 1.95*1 

2 8 

39 1 

1.1 > 0 

13. 

Vaikam 

. | 1,997 

2T 

5* ) 5 

19 5 

14. 

Tiruvalla ... 


J" ^ 

29 5 

7 o 7, 

15. 

Mavelikara 

... ... 2w 1 4 

°*3 

37T 

02 9 


Total 

If!,. Vi 7 

2 8 

:;::7 

33 2 , 


Eastern Division 

i 




1 . 

Tovala 

... ... 1.07* 

3 3 

37*2 

32 8 

*> 

Kalknlain . 

2.101 

3 0 

40 7 

59 3 

3. 

Nedumangad 

1.081 | 

po 

; 2,2 1 

<4)3 

4. 

Kottarakara 

1,21* 

1 o 

j : ’9*7 

30 ; 

S. 

Pattanapuram 

... ,..] *43 

1 7 

J 40 * * 

30 0 

0. 

Shencottali 

1.317 

| ;> . 5 

1 

35 o 

3 1 * 

4 . 

Kunnatdur 

1.110 

i 

1 4 

3o J. 

30 t> 

s 

Cliengannur 

1,923 

j 

1 - 

it 

»;*o 

;i 

ClianganachoT \ 

.. I 2.571 1 

27 

3oo 

»•! O 

10. 

Kottayam 

t 

... • . . i 4 .o4o 

I i 

1*3 

35 7 

30 3 

11. 

Ettuinamn 

...! 2.051 

2 

9* 5 

r * * 5 

12 

?*Iin.iclnl . . 

. 1 9*3 

1 1 

H 7 

55 2, 

13. 

Toduj uzka 

... . ! 17-7 

I 

1 5 

.>/ 1 1 

32 1 

1 1 

Mm i.ttup i>liu 

2.*>73 

i 

2 1 

35*1 

2, , V. 

15. 

Ki.nmtnad . . 

| 17!.: 

1 1 

n 5 

5- 5 

111. 

Alai gad ... 

l.'O: 

» ‘ 5 

17 o 

53 o 

17. 

Cardamom Hills 

i 

1 1 

1,1 O 



Total 

27 1“' 

1 

o .> 

! 

37 * 

3 ! 


Total. Staie 

1 

1 

2 5 

i 

i 

25 1 

i 

3, A 
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Subsidiary Table VI . — Showing Variation since 1891 in the Orders. 


( >RI ER. 

Population 
supported 
in 1001. 

Population 
! supported 
in 1891. 

Percentage 
Actual of 

Variation : Variation : 
Increase (+) Increase (+) 
or Decrease or Decrease 
(-)• (-)• 

1 

o 

O 

o 

1 

4 

1 

5 


I. Administration 
IT. Defence 

III. Service of Native and Foreign States 
1Y Provi-don and (’are of Animals 
V. Xgncultuie 

VI, Pci tonal, Household and Sanitary 

Services 

Vn. Food, Drink and Stimulants 

VIII. Light, Fuel and Forage 

IX. Buildmgs 

X. Vehicles and Vessels ... 

XI. Supplemental*)* Refpiirements 

XII. Textile Fabrics and Dress ... 

XIII. Metals and Precious Stones... 

XIV. Ula-"!, Earthen ami Stoneware 
XV W bod. Cane and Leaves, etc. 

XVI. Drugs, Gums, Dyes, etc. 

XV LI. Leather 
XVIII. Commerce 
A IX. Transport and Storage . . 

XX. Learned and Artistic Professions 

XXI. Sport .. 

XXII. Earthwork a n d G e ne i\ 1 1 Labour 
XX II I. Indefinite and Disreputable Occupation 
XXIV. Indepeudent 


4d,007 

1,001 

10 

7,070 

1,392.712 

r>2,98<> 
397,005 
0,774 
28,723 
038 
0,082 
177,022 
51,301 
8,040 
81.180 
1.028 
009 
78,140 
27,005 
7:1.720 
2, 107 
400.097 
lss77 
0 o 07 


1,018 

1,050,600 

80,278 

215.871 

18,302 

0,822 

751 

2,310 

80,331 

12,216 

5,555 

51,802 

188 

545 

153,481 

10,480 

43,513 

455 

700,855 

11.130 

S.lu7 


— 5,843 — 

+ 2,723 + 

+ 10 + 
+ 6,028 + 
■p 336,112 4“ 

— 17,208 — 

+ 182,121 4- 

— 8,588 — 

+ 18,901 + 

+ 187 + 

+ 1,^72 + 

+ 96,691 + 

+ 9,118 + 

+ -,794 + 

+ 29,6S7 + 

-f- 840 4" 

+ 454 4- 

— 75,341 — 

+ 17,209 |+ 

+ 30,213 + 

+ 1,052 + 

— 213,758 — 

4- * ./ 41 4- 

4- 1,190 -p 


Tmial. | 2.052.157 2.557,730 + 301,421 + 15*4 
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Subsidiary Tablb VII. — Occupations of Females by Orders. 
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8n:sn>i u(V Taiu.k VIII. — Oci'iijuitldits ot Ft * units bij Sub-ovdti 


Si U-nUUl K 

Xt -Mill II OF Ac lTAL 
Woll K LIUS. 

1 : 

Male-. Female-. 

Percentage 
of Females 
to AX ales 

i ! 

a 

b 

-1 

1 ( 'i\ il Sjt\ i. e uL tiie Imperial Government 1 

t 

7,1 


... 

1A. Ser\ ire ot tlie Tabulating Slate ... ...j 

10,012 

OO . 

*o 

2. Set \ ice u( L<»t al -nd Alunieipal Bodie- ... ...J 

o 

{ 

| 


! Village Ser\ L e •< 

2.4 in 

1 

1 


1 Aim} (hnpouali ... .. . j 

i 

78 

| 

i 

... 

tA Ai nty ( Local j ... . . j 

1,741 



A NAu y and Marine .. ... . ■ 


... I 

1 


o. ( A\ il Officer- 

u 

1 

... I 


7 Military Officer- 


| 


A. Stnek-brf edmg anil d< alum 

4,o86 

710 

174 

P. Training ami (‘are of Amina’- 

GO 



lo. Land-holder- and Tenant.- ... 


45,000 

1 od> 

11. Agricultural Labour 

.'.1,831 

15,048 

86-9 

12. (Itowtb ot .-peeial product- 

11,20'! 

0,206 

21 -0 

id. Agricultural training anil Nupervi-ion. and lore-t- 

705 

| 



il Per-onal and Dome-tic Service- ... 

17.047 

i 

10.402 

00 2 

Id Xon-Dome-tu llutertainiuent 

1 625 

47>0 

73*0 

In Sanitation . ... 

| 

016 

i 

4A7 

71-2 

17 \nim;d Fond 

j 

| 20,571 1 

OOA 

1 -v Vegetable Fend ... ... 

i 24.17!! 

:4,140 

1 12 ’5 

i 

F* 1 )riuk-. ( ’ondunent ^ and Stimulant- 

7.2,738 

9,058 

18 0 

Jo [.'editing 

Ido 

60 

■ !7’7> 

Jl Fuel and Forage 

2,0 18 

.1.7*27* 

381 S 

JJ. 1 1 u 1 1 ( l i 1 1 u‘ Matenal- 

:i. 160 

:>,20n 

9 .VI 

_d Artuicer- in Budding 

.V2do 

212 

i 

1 14 

1 1 Kad-way and Train-way plan* 



J 

Jd ( a 1 1 -. < 'amain - A ■ 

lP 

1 

j 

*Jd a lal Beat- 

p >o 

i 

1 

Fa] el 

12 

1 

... 

V' id *.k- „TuL id .M - 

477, 

2 

! i 

W.ii ' m !,' I'li'l li.-tiiimo o 

17 


... 

d > C.iM iiL r 'i i.ii'. m:! i; 

J 1 f 



‘I id ; - „■ d ( All * - 

I 1,1 

it; 

1 til n » 


J M I - < . II I M U- * a l Ii-'t 11V Ut - 
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\niHMt or Am u 

WoJiKKi ''. | ' J Jli \ I \ i . ' 1 

■ or i ’ i v ■ > » ^ i 

I " “j -M...S j 

M.,1 IVma',- 1 


3.1. Iljnyk-, N.--k!a 15 ..l- . 1 : 1 1 S a r.*.I . t< 

34. Fun. hurt* 

35. Ha rue m 

36. T > xu s auu ZSf*j \i‘* >: 

37. AriLi r l Amu.u: 

33. Wool am! E a- 
3°. 8 ilk 

40. Cote n .. ... ... 

41. Jute, Hft.i.j, Fb\, * - . cm, 

42. Biess 

I- 1 . Gold, Sir. ;*r at.d lV*e:» •.> ... 

44. Brass, Copper enO IFF - { 

45. Tin, Zlue, l»ui k V , ,r A Loan 

46. I ror. a ml S re*' * 1 

47. Gltt-s and ( ’liiinv; r 

43. Earthen and Sr>m. u*** 

1:0. Wood an 1 Band>“»>s , . 

50. Canmvork, Hatting an l t*tr 

51. Ci um. Wax, 1? Mn at. I Minlar Forest prolmv 
5*2. Drugs. Dye>. iVjjm Kr. 

53 Leather, Horn an 1 Bern s.ote. 

51. 51 > 1 . 0 } and Sem 

55. General Menliaiut ^e 

5j>. Dealing liiispcv.Hed 

57. Middlemen, Broker * and Ag.-ut > ... 

53. Lin'd wu \ 

50. Hoad 
60. Were: 

61 Iir-s ... 

62. St'. rag • m i 
03, .Religion 
64. Educating 
05. Literature ... 

66 . Liw 


i 15 ') j 

i i3 i 


l.iu:; I 1.57! 

i 


2,7' > l 2.1 ».7 


.713 , 

| 

, 11, 5. Ml 

I 70 5 

1 52 

I 

2< » ■ 

10 2 

l.v- 1 

1 3 

l>u 

31 :! 

— ! 

: ' M 1 

l.s‘2 

.0* 

7;»7 

I 1 * «* 


16.037 , 

1.225 

MO ' 

3.52' i . 
t 

6 . 5 ; *1 ! 

I 

7 s., | 

iw : 

11.J5A i 

I.O.HI ! 

1 ,” 7 " 
1,2« >2 
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UllTATluX, 

L CHAP. 

Miv Tauu: VI IT. — Ocru^ti 

to-ts (j F ' a, a J i ,s ly Sul>- <> 

/*i7r /’s. — ( Coticl uJol.) 

t ~ 

\ 

| Sr s.-oui'i i;. 

A V. '*i i . * 

\V< ,.I 

,-A...u ‘ | 

IVrrt ntiijje | 
o7 Ft m;ue> s 



to \JVs v, ? 

( ; 
i 

1 

2 

! 4 1 

1 t Jtfl ' 'f L 'l< 1 

2 : 

", VI 

'' • I-- - ! '‘H >'>> 

iJ *' > 

i 

*« NaC"! J S, ». ;i t* 

- 

j 

7" Fur-rial Ait aii'l Sculpture*. t tc. ... 


i 0 

* * 1 | — ■* 

71. M aM* . A' m*a. and Dancin'* 

I. - "* 

ro 1 

! - 

*- : pu t 

: - 

«; ! 17 1 

7-' ( ! auu - a n* i Fxlulntioi ^ 

;\C] 2 

i » *» j v*-n 

’ i 

] fi f, C7 :> 

■V-*’ 

I 7 > :n V‘i nit * 

«77 1**7 
i 

♦ 7 • i 

| 77 1 hMvpMn 1 V 

1 

.. j 1 

1 

\ >• ' Aims 

i t r* i 

1 .7* | 

* 7l'. \t tilt 1 I’l'lll.t l ll.tl l !«» ... 

1 

| 
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Subsipiary Table IX . — Combined Occupation*. 

( [a ) Where Agriculture i. * the Principal Occupation. 



, Xuvni * 


Xt rat 

1 

I’LR 


t i.i* 

S r BM DIARY OCCUPATIONS 01’ 

' ] 1 H M M 1 op 

Si ii"i r» \k\ i >n i i \ - * t j \ " ( , 

p\.i n* 

Agiucultuiums. 

j AnlU- 

l Lit Ul"l s. 

Ad - 


’(II! I’K- 


» L 1 TI.K 


1"1*. 


L'l . 

Officer-., etc. of Go\ eminent ... 


| Distilleries - Op,u;tU\«*s ;.*d «:‘ier ( -ub- 




i (udinatc*" 


Clerks, Inspectors etc. of Government ... 


1 Cardamom, beto'-lea . and ai e» atmt sidhi" 

r, o 

Con- tables Messengers and "Warder" 


1 

Gi oi . }•' an »ni j.citi .il <*oniliuvnt d* ait i - 


Accountant 1 ’ not -nown Po Agriculturist"... 

'■ 


Salt S.dh-ls 


Vfutchinm and other Village Servant' ... 

\ 

-1 1 

Tuba « n and " nuH -dVi - 

'j 4 

CaUl.* breeders and dealers .. 


'j\ »(hl\ di ,i'„. i - 


Herdsmen 



* j 



T.a.u • ii. i - 

y o 

Sky herd" mid Goatherd" 


| L i III { ». 1 .no in iM.d.-t ' and -« l.e: » , 

! 

| 


V< trr.nar\ Surgeon- Finn i eta. 





1 ! J •! \ . Cl and Ml hho -.diet - 


A l c nt " and Man tgors oi L -tided FMates. 




Clerk- under pi i \ ate Miiplox n.ent 


1 Flit rt-M. 1 . !i • d ..ml toa-'hm- , ij. 

! i 

1 



Bi i- !v and 1 1 1 *- ru.ik* - ... 


Foi e t lungers, guard', peon' 


I.in-u < ! i u ’ 1 On and s]|..J| bumei " 


Dari.. 

112 



C,.\. 


Til.-!. Il 

1 


I) lor-lmi not <, etc. 

... 

M t -< ii' and 1* nhh l 




Su*’ie nn>l in irble workers 

1 l 

In-door servant - . 


Flower narland make! - and -ello’s 


Washermen 


Cot t 'll \\ t-,. \ i'\ - 

1 2 

Ihop’nxes m (Charitable iii'tit utton" "iieb 




a* l ceding house", etc*. 

1 

Dealer ' in r i w jibre 


]te"t-ho;i"'^. c* *t owner" and managers. ! 

II 

IF »|> ".e k:n l* n nd ii't n.ik*' 1 " 

i : 

Co, v and buiinh >-k< e]ifT"’. and milk and 


Kup •. -a< hmj. and in t - 1\ r ' 

1 * 

In. der sellers. 




j 

Fi.-hermtui and fidi carers 


T.nh- " and d r«‘s .. tti *ke. " 


Fith dealers 

1 0 

Worker" tn gold. -ihcr ami jiro mu*-. 


Ghee preparers and "diets ... 


stone" ... .. i 

| 


Pe tiers m Parpadani" 


Dealers in go\|. " lv -r ami | * t c 


i 


'tones . 1 


Gram an<l pulse dealers 

O - 

44 -J 

i 

Workers in lion and haidw..! * 


Sellers of Jaggery. Volumes, etc. 


* ' i 

Putt*, is and pot mak* t ,s 


t nl prefers 

k G 

^ idler*, ot i N-t {i rv v. a i o 


0.1 "cKers 

! 

o-s 

i 

Oarpontrts 

l . 

Dealers in ( 'opr a 

o- g 


i 

I 


Pea let " ni t mb* r .ml 1 ki'h1oo> 


Pice pounder" and hunkers .. . j 


Wcil-CUtU']. ,,!1 1 ... 

l 

IVg'aror" o: beaten rice (Aval) 


31 a' el' ;rid <dlel - oi basket'. ])\ ,' 


Sweetmeat seller* 


S ! ee l ' f , a- 


Vegetable and fruit "*’k rs 

0 1 

Makoi" and ".-ii. i - ( ,f lkibnyra h*,d 

1 1 



umbrrdl.*" 
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RrR^'DiAKY Taele IX. — Combined Occupations, 
(ft) Where agriculture is the Principal Occupation . 
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Sui;smiAi:v Tai;ij-: IX. — Combined Gemmation.--. — (Cimtiwed.) 
( b ) Where Agriculture is the Subsidiary Occupation. 


Class and Ojidi.k. 

Number p er 
HUM 10 who 
a] e partial 
Agricul- 
tural*. 

I. 

Administration. 


1133*8 

ir. 

Defence. 


1,136 ~ 

hi. 

Service of Native and Foreign State.-. .. ... 




Class A. Government. 


12 3 

IY. 

Provision and Care of Animals. 


ss- J. 

Y. 

Agriculture. ... ... 




Class B. Pasture and Agriculture 

... 

1*2 

Yl. 

Personal, Household and Sanitary Services. 


!»9*4 


Class C. Personal Services. 


99 q 

YU. 

Food, Drink, and Stimulant*. 


119*3 

VIII. 

Light, Fuel and Forage. 


2 [ >0 

IX. 

Buildings. 


37’ 4 

X 

Yehicle* and YesseL. 


17- 

XI. 

Supplementary Requiiement.-. 


81*1 

XII. 

Textile Fabrics and Dres- 


27*7 

XIII. 

Metals and Precious Stone.-. 


122 3 

XIY. 

Glass Earthen and Stoneware. ... 


11 U 2 

XY. 

Wood. Cam' and Leave.-, et<* 


*2 0 

XYI. 

Drugs. Gums, Dye*, etc. 


131*3 

XYI1. 

Leather, 


: M*1 


Class D. Preparation and Supply of Material 

Substances. 

' S3-n 

XYIII. 

Commerce. 

I 

lo7s 

XIX. 

Transport and Storage 


7 1*2 


Class E. Commerce, Transportand Storage. , ! 

bins 

XX. 

Leai’rvd and Ai\i-tu 1 Yofe*.-ion-. 


27 i 9 

XXI. 

Spor: . 


l'-7 b 


Class F. Professions. 


a!*r 7 

XXII. 

Earthwork and General Labour 

i 

2 ! * 

XXIII. 

Indctin te and Di.- reputable (_K* .n .it on- 

i 

4 •: 


Class G. Unskilled Labour, not Agricultural. 

1 

jr ., 

XXIY. 

Independent. 

i 

7 • 1 


Class H. Means of Subsistence Independent of 

T< 

Occupation. 

\ ! 

! 

7'* t 


< h < 'i'r Vt inx 


[ CHAP 


,!> T li'I L .1 — -C*i ,,r t • .n tl (Jcr r j" f ti <olS. — ( C* >fich' a C> 1 . ) 
(t *) Co.nhhinl Occupations other than Agricultural . 
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Summary Taotm X ,— Chief Occupations of Sheeted Gantts. 



1 

2 i 

1 

3 




1 

5 l 

• : i 7 

8 1 s * , 

10 

n J 

12 : 

12 

1 - 1 : 

A 

Hindu. 

1 





j 

i 

*1 ' ! 
j 


! 

1 



! 


Ampalavasi 

1 > 0 f * 

2,0:4 

i 

,,<) 2 


... 


" 7 

1 b 

J 

i 




« 1 p 

Ampartan 

7 . 7 - 1 1 

s,07 ! 

1 

i 

0 <: 2 

1 

1 * 1 

* 1 

•• ! 

! .pp 

p, > 0 

1 

l-, | 





lira Pm ip, 0 Oliot* ) 


1 ■ 0;<2 

1 

.7 

1 

I 

5 1 

‘20 0 

i 

r f .O 

, J 

; 




j 

< 4 \ k k p 1 a 

1 

P. 7 ) 72 

\ 

28 7 

lr 

1 

1 

.. 1 

1 .. 

* V v ’ 

' 

* . 

2 > 7 i ^ 

, * 

.p 



1 

( Miamian 

19 ,.W 

r, > s*v 


o'. 7 

j 



J 

' 1 “ 

, 

42 2 

1 

1 1 

•* 


j 

Cliffti 

71 b 


11 ; 

1 21 



c 1 47 * 2 * 

1 

*0 

’ 12 1 
i 

A 

*- 

1 

Tzlava 

2/0 02 

2 4 7 OP 


121 

1 



1 

:» 210 


t 

1 0 7 


1 1 



Kammala 

3 AP 20 

iv»v 

1 


7 * , 

i 1 



i “ ' 

i '•] 

t 

i 

i 

i 

I 1 


i 

: '1 

jvaman 

0 o~0 

1 

1 

1 

C, 



J12.- 

1 

•i 1 1 

- 

*1 . 

1 

Konkani 

1,002 

! 2.00 

1 

1 

22 

1 

0 

I 


1 

1 1ST 
| 

- r/ 

» l 

'I 



| i j 

KYi-lmam akai 

2,081 


i 

( «> 

. 1 f' 

1 

1”* 


2* ; 71 i 

1 

1 

2 1 

9 1 » •: 

i 1 


1 

j . 

Kn ravin 

„ J „ 
r.S*Jj 21,72 

r 

r 

r! . 



| J : ,o 

1 

1 

| ‘ 

1 r 

1 

' 

1 ! 

MmckKn 

1 2 Mi 

ii 7.00 

1 

7 

2P* 

1 



1 0, 

j , 

1 

j So f 

! ’ 




\! r M 

J 2,3 4 < 

..or. 

i 

o' 

] 

81 

1 ■ 

’1 

1 

i 1 

! -1 7 ' 

v\ 1,: 

i 

, 1 

! 


1 


i t , 

1 . 70 , 

| 

7 : 

P 1 ’ 

°i 

! 

lI 

* 


! J J 

j! 4 

■; vi 

•i 1 

0 


Ni"..T 

' 122,0 a 

1 

L 1 - 2 . 7 ).: 

v 

72 

: i 

t 

L; *7 

\ 1 \ 

; .. ! *1 70 1 1 

I s 1 | 

7 1 
) 

-i ■ 

1 

3 

1 

1\: * 

: i,r' 

7 07 

V 

1‘* 

j 

1 J 

1 : 1 2 0 • 

ill! 

J (i J 

i 

| 

1 


l\p 

; 27 . 17 : 

; - 11.27 

■1 1 

J. 

r, 7 , 

1 i 

t ,, 

}, 

1 

i 

:! 

1 

1 


T' , 1 . 

i 1 1 ‘ . 1 

1 1 0,02 

*, r i />7 

2 


< 1 

2 

’ 7' :> 

.! 

t 

! 

1 

j: 1. 


i 





V' t < 


? \ . i k ’i 

k 

1 V,”.'. 


X‘;t xt V* V mmctlan 
( ’l - .‘.ft / 

f r«r..OT, 

v t ’ v - .u!> 


-1A7 


7*> I. 


o : o«j 0 0 


1 " 7 : ' 


.M i 


11- 


* 1 :> 1 ; j 7 ■ 

; i | 

_ * ; ; * 7 ’ 1 \ 

•j { 2 2 '* ; 2 

i 1 

"| *' "i 

i 1 i 

1 .• ii' ' 

! i 

! i ; 

- >■ - 4 o 1 1 

I ; 

2 i- : l* 1 i A * - 


1 


w C 
1 


A 1 


1 
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XII. ] 


Su3f idiaet Tabt.e XL— Occupation* of Actual icorhtrx in / iba and R tral aria*. 


Order. 

Pi po 0 
pei 10 (J 
w r 

T7i bm. 

n by Or ter 

0 of TomI 
kers. 

Kural. 

1 

j 

o 


I. Administration 

L ID 1 

7*; i 

II. Defence .. 

lib 8 

*; 2 

Ill, Service of Native and Foreign St * te> 

1 


Total, Class A. Government 

dfiS 0 


IV. Piovision and Care of Animals 

-ill 

•»7‘ 1 

V. Agriculture 

l,27o*o 

L'Hti-O 

Total, Class B. Pasture and Agriculture 


1,07,:;* 7 

VI. Personal, Household and Sanitary Services 

♦>2d*7 

27s -:j 

Total, Class C. Personal Services 

t;2<* 

27s 

VII. Food, Drink and Stimulants 

A Pm; d 

l.:;i2:l 

VIII. Light, fuel and Forage 

1 *23 5 

12 I- 

IX. Buildings 

lblo 

PO-7 

X. Vehicles and Vessels 

17 7 

2 1 

XI. Supplementary Bequircments 

78 8 

O’ t 

XII. Textile Fabrics and Dress 


po * j 

XIII. Metals and Precious Stones 

1 

• 4 

i 1216 

XIV. Glass, Earthen and Stoneware 

7/7’ 7 

••4 *> 

XV. Wood, Cane and Leaves etc. 

27P4 

dOpO 

XVI. Drugs, Gums, Dyes, etc. 

1P8 

2 1 

XVII. Leather ... 

22 d 

17 

Total, Class D. Preparation and Supply of Material Substances, 1 

*02’o 

2.S 17’ 1 

XVIII. Commerce ... ... .. . : 

:> 7 * 2 

lPd’fi 

XIX. Transport and Storage .. .. , | 

ddS”2 

7s 2 

Total, Class E. Commerce, Transput t and Storage 

pi*; i 

i 

27 1 s 

XX. Learned and Artistic Profcv>ion" ...j 

*;u n 

17o-5 

XXL Sport .... | 

i i*i 

s l 

Total, Clas.> F. Professions . . ...j 

*;:.*, o 

Is pd 

XXII. Earthwork and General Labour 

1. 7,27’ d 

2.1 7n 7 

XXITI. Indefinite and Disreputable Occupations 

is ,yt 

117*; ! 

Total, Ciass G. Fnskillrd Labour. not Agricultural 

1.7127 

2.2* >*;•:; 

XXIV. Independent 

* j 

2 >4 7 

:\1 d 

Total, ClasN H. Mean" of Subsistence indt p* nd» iii »»t ' 



< >(*enpjit Kill | 

2 1 .;./ 1 

*; 

'Pol VI. 

1 ' *.0 » * 

pMlOO 




(XT l I’ATiOX. 


[ CZZ£.? 


T \ XII — - ') * * t o t * t > / *» s'tpp tr! tit j ui'U* * //i, n/ 3/)D0 p /*.< ) 1 t *s <* trh. 




( Vrupatam. 



Number. j 

Her -ent- 
a^e. 

- i :> 

4 

(in !t_ " 


/ ».2tw / .a tn t\a.i 1'J tjVJ) i> 

jii ? (<> h. 



' 1 T 

\ i: :t ■ 1 i 

Uioll^ 



o LI >'20 


( \ -i 

i •: is. ir 




T'TJlM 




;• t Ted 


... 

2d/ u-r. 


r 

i L*\. 11* : 




1 ±4.179 


MT ! 

I*, nmuvr- 

... 



; 12)!,0StJ 


i ; •, 


llnl-.ll-ts (Ml-.* *11 

fl'Hllh) 

... 

12-H-oi 

1 


l ; , , , 

■ , - L !\ 1 1 1 11 

ml m*t maker- 



10US) 






Total 

l,Sb.*i.i51G 

03-9 

l' ’> 1 1 ) f 


. ./ * .If !u 1 1 r i tl l t.'t )') 

u wip*) tj) ) ) j,t /*s 1 1 \ ,s t a. }(, 

i 


( Till 

i \ at nr' ten 

ant- 



!'1.»W1 


\mi 

- 1 ’ 1 1 1 . \ i * n i •_ 

1 II.-.M.tn 



j 07, i*2~> 


S’lM 

•Si* a r-, o' 

It ‘i w i-e nn-’per' lied 



■ 0 ! ,d 8 


IV! 

•ni. *n anil 

ti-n i*m*»»rs 



71,740 

| 


C.iM 

n nlei > 



... 

! 1 


1 V» 

liiul.-r- 




1 11,2 ‘8 

j 


< x »tr 

• >o \\ * r, it- 

(li iml mdu-try) 



2 / . 1 - »( > 


n V 

.er m 9 

.m-, ele. maker- ami 

oiler- 


21.929 


(it , 

n ami pu 1 - 

*<1 Tn 



i 

21..;.;) 

f 

Uar 

M*1 - 




28,770 


W, >t 

k •i-' in I run ami hardware 



22/*0^ 


\V,1 - 

hrrm.ai 




22.800 


Ho;. 

*. v i *k ti ic an l ti ■( *- •llt , r< 



22,170 


Tu.l-U > ’Vr. 



- 

! 2* >.921 

t 


Wn, 

Ijt- hi i I.. 

l. s .!v.*r an l preema- 



2- ►,♦177 


Rii f. 

poandei - 

m i hu-lmrs .. 



20 1^8 


*K * 

in U ” Tl. mi 

vrt un «_»i n »t returue* 

l 


18.870 

J 

( * >:i 

n.M- m ‘ 

-ml:' t- \\ ard v an i 

mi-per! 

fioil ... 

18.S20 


ch* 

.ni: Temp 1 

e. Hu rial s - tv aw eta. 



! 

1T771 


o.i 





1 7.008 


15. a 

l and I>.ir _r 

• UILII 



1 1.771 


ru 


n»r-. i*t.‘ and their familie- 


10.29 1 


1*1 ! 

.. p i! IV. 

>. *■--»»: - ami tea* liei - 

... 
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SUMMARY. 


In the foregoing Chapters, the particulars collected at the Census regarding 
the population of the State have been reviewed, as far as time and space permitted, 
and compared with those of other States and Provinces, as far as the available* 
materials allowed. The results therein exhibited have necessarily l>een of a varied 
character, bearing on several important aspects of the population enumerated. 
Each Chapter has had its own story to tell, and in recording it, details could not 
have been conveniently ignored, nor collateral and explanatory matters desirably 
avoided. Attempt has, nevertheless, been made to draw attention to s ane of th<* 
salient features disclosed by the great mass of figures, and these may he recapitu- 
lated here with advantage, to enable a running view being taken of the whole. 

The first Chapter deals with the population from the statical stand-point, the 
the number of persons actually found existing on a particular date and their dis- 
tribution over the surface of the country. So viewed, the population censused within 
the limits of this State on the 1st March 1901 aggregates 2,952,1 57 of whom 
1,490,165, are males and 1,461,992, females. This population is seen to have been 
spread over an area of 7,091 square miles, which gives 416 persons to one square 
mile and an acre and a half to each individual. Assuming that the people are uni- 
formly distributed over the land, the mean distance between one person and another 
comes to 92 yards. If, however, the unculturable and uninhabitable tracts which 
absorb nearly a third of the total area of the State are excluded from calculation, 
the people would be more densely packed, each would have to himself a less wider 
area and would be nearer his neighbour than the above figures indicate. 

Compared with the leading States and Provinces of India, Tnivanoore shows 
a greater density of population than all of them, excepting Bengal, the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh and the neighbouring State of Cochin. 

Since 1875, twenty eight persons have been added to everyone hundred of 
the population found within a square mile. Within the last decade, the density 
has arisen by 55 or 15 persons to the hundred, and as a consequence, the arealitv 
and the proximity are less now by one-fourth of an acre and by 7 yards re- 
spectively. 

9 Towns and 3,885 Villages divide among themselves the population enu- 
merated in the proportion of 6 to 94 in one hundred of the total. A Town has, 
on an average, 20,426 inhabitants and a village, 712. The largest Town is Trivan- 
drum which returns a population of 57,882 and the smallest, Kayankulam (5,745). 
Each village covers an average area of 1*8 square miles and is situated 1'4 miles 
apart from another. Villages with less than 500 people each are as many as 2,006 
or 52 per cent, of the total and contain 16 per cent, of the entire number of inhabi- 
tants residing in rural areas. Large-sized villages, i. e., with a population of 5,000 
and over, are only eight in number with an aggregate strength of 2 per cent, of 
the people. The majority reside in villages of intermediate size, i. e., between 500 — 
2,000. They form 42 per cent, of the total and hold 60 per cent, of the rural popu- 
lation. 
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Taking the units of these social aggregates, we see that the population is accom- 
modated in 5X0,81)1) houses — an average of 5 persons to every house. Though 
the increase in the number of dwelling places has, during the last decade, been thrice 
as much as during the one preceding, the advance in population has been so great 
that, in the matter of horse-room, no improvement is visible. In every 10 houses 
there now live two more persons than in 181)1 and three more than in 1881. 

0n , i;i j. „ n & rx The second Chapter deals with a subject of great administrative importance? 

Mr mu nt * namely, the movement of the p jpulation. Since 1(891, the population of the State 
has shown an advance of 394,421 or 15*4 per cent. Males have increased by 199,750 
or 15*5 per cent, and females, by 194,071 or 15*4 per cent. The rate of growth 
ha- been faster than in other States and Provinces, in most of which with plague 
and famine, there was, more or less, a large decrease. In the State itself, the 
progress disclosed beats all record. In the five years preceding 1881, the popu- 
lation increased by 3*9 per cent, and in the next ten years only by 6*5 per cent. 
Put during the last decennium the increase lias been two and a half times that in 
the decade preceding it and one and a half times the rate observed during the 
fifteen years extending from 1875 to 1891. Taken by sex, the percentage of 
increase in regard to males is twice and in respect of females thrice that of the 
previous decade. The variations in the administrative divisions which taken 
together represent the total for the whole State are, when examined and compared 
with the results of previous enumerations, seen to cover a very wide range and may, 
in view of the small si/e and limited capacities of the Taluks, he said to have been 
phenomenal. Of the dynamic forces that have operated in bringing about this 
vast advance, migration has played blit an insignificant part. The excess of 
immigrants over (‘migrants lias contributed only a fraction of the total increase 
being 1*2 per cent, on the entire papulation. Compared with the previous Census, 
the tide of immigration has been larger now, but it has been due to special and 
temporary causes. Immigration for purposes of settlement nlay be taken to be 
practically a non-existent factor. In regard to emigration, it may be remarked 
that extreme immobility, from whatever cause engendered, is still a pronounced 
characteristic of the Travancorean. Within the country itself, the volume of the 
lateral movements i- seen to have been confined to a very narrow compass, hardly 
one in one hundred being discovered beyond a neighbouring Taluk. The track 
of spread in response to the necessities of cultivation and to the increasing facilities 
of communication may he followed from the we-t to the east, from the congested 
sea -board to the cultivable interior ; hut permanent movement has been neither so 
rapid nor so extensive as to enable the large increase observed in the upland tracts 
being traced to migration as a primary cause. To whatever causes, however, the 
variations in the component Taluks may be attributable, the increase recorded for 
the State as a whole has to he mainly accounted for bv natural increment. The 
force* generally at work towards an advance in population have been in full swino* 
during the past decennium and to them should, indeed, be conceded their full 
-hare in bringing about the increase exhibited at this Census. But an enquiry into 
the general vital history of the country during the past quarter of a century dis- 
closes no particular reasons why the decade that lias just closed should alone" show 
such an exceedingly high rate of progress. A study of the statistics of this and 
the previous Censuses suggests the conclusion that the increase now noticed is 
only apparent and that a portion of it lias to be credited to the enumeration 
of 1891. From the movement of the population since 1875, a normal rate of 
growth of 9*5 per mille per annum is deducible and calculated on the basis of 
tiW rate the population for 1891 would he 2,640,522. The percentage of actual 
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increase for this Census would then come to 11*8 and exceed the accepted normal 
by 2*3 — an excess due to a rise in the number of births and immigrants during the 
last decade. 

To gauge the growth of the urban population, a comparison of the totals re- 
turned is sufficient. The boundaries of some Towns have changed since 1801, 
while others have been omitted from the category and fresh ones, added. Tlu 
decennial variation has, therefore, to he determined with reference onlv to the six 
Towns that have been common to both the enumerations, namely, Xagercoil, Tri- 
vandrum, Shencottah, Quilon, Alleppey and Kottayam. These together returned 
in 1891 a population of 93,034 as compared with a present total of 177.910 lbr 
identical limits. This gives an increase of 91*2 per cent. An analysis of the 
figures for the several Towns shows that this growth has been more artificial than 
real and an adjustment with the available data gives Id 1,027 as their aggregate 
population at the 1891 Census. An increase of 17*8 per cent, may, therefore, be 
taken as representing the growth of the urban element in the State. 

From a comparison of the urban and rural proportions in the populating at 
the last two Censuses, it is seen that the townward flux has, nevertheless, nut 
developed to any extent. The wants, tastes and habits of the community outside 
the Towns and the absence of large industries inside them are alike in the way of 
an indraught of the people to the urlxin areas in even moderately large numbers, 
even if the pressure on land should reach its maximum. 

The remainder of the Report is taken up with a consideration of the populn- ( l! \ ! 11 in 
tion in several important aspects, such as the physiologic, the social, the religi- 
ous, the linguistic, the educational, the ethnological and the occupational. 

Taking the religions first, it is noticed that Hinduism is the predominant 
faith of the country. Christianity has the next greatest numl>er of followers and 
is followed by Mahommedanism, Animism coming last. In 10,000 of the popula- 
tion, Hindus number 6,895 ; Christians, 2,362 ; Mahommedans, 646 ; Animists, 96; 
the other minor religionists together making up the remainder. A remarkable 
fact in connection with the statistics of religious beliefs is the high proportion of 
the Christian element. Tradition lands in Travaneore one of the very first dis- 
ciples of Christ himself and even otherwise, her bosom was not long closed to 
Christian teachings. At the roughest, fourteen centuries may he taken as the age ol 
Christianity in this land and what with the real charitableness of her Hindu Rulers, 
the restricted sympathies of the higher for the backward classes and what with 
the religiously and socially degraded condition of the latter, Christianity lias had a 
prosperous career and now, with the single exception of Cochin, Travaneore is tin- 
most Christian territory in all India. Madras which comes next is at a lomr dis- 
tance behind, there being only 26 Christians in every 1,000 of her population 
against 236 in this State. The proportion of Mahommedans too is higher than 
some of the other States and Provinces. The progress made by these two religion n 
and the proportional decline of Hinduism is a noteworthy feature in the religious 
history of the people as revealed by the Census. 

Comparing the proportions in a ten thousand of the population at tlu* lu-r 
two Censuses, it is found that the Musalmans have added 25 persons to their 
strength and the Christians, 302; while the Hindus have diminished by us 
many as 327. Between 1875 -1901, as many as 373 Hindus have vanished and 
have been replaced by 333 Christians and 40 Musalmans. The Hindus have in- 
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created by 10 per cent., the Musalmans, 20 per cent., an l the Christians, by 3 2 
per cent. These, it may be remarked, are old communities swayed, more or less, by 
dmiiar influences. Such striking disparities, therefore, in the rates of population 
uY>wth between the Hindus on the one hand and the Musalmans and the Christians 
on the other are not explainable by the ordinary circumstances of life, even making 
a lh >wance for any possible effects of dissimilarity in social and other conditions. There 
is no reason to sup]>ose a much higher rate of natural growth in one set of religionists 
than in another. Xor does the fact of conversion fully meet the case. The exami- 
nation of the figures, on the other hand, leads to the localisation in these two 
communities of a portion of the increase credited, as above stated, to the Census of 
1S1U, 

The life statistics of the population show that the Increase disclosed has been 
mainly confined to the younger years of life as against a decrease at the 1891 
Census. The reverse appears to be the case in respect of the advanced ages, 
d udging from the figures recorded, the decade previous to 1891 appears to have 
been more favourable to fecundity and the decade that succeeded it, to longevity; 
while the last deeennium takes an intermediate place. The Christians appear to 
ho the most prolific but the shortest-lived ; the Hindus combine normal fecundity 
with comparatively great longevity ; while the Musalmans occupy in both respects 
a medium position. These results are not easily accounted for by social causes 
which do not seem to operate in any very great difference among the several 
religionists. They may, perhaps, be traced to differences in occupation and habits 
of life in general. 

Divided according to workers and dependents, there are, in every one hundred 
of the population, 58 of the former and 42 of the latter. The effectives among 
males constitute 58 per cent, and those among females, 57 per cent. These ratios 
are tolerably high when compared with those of other States and Provinces. The 
self-supporting proportion is highest among the Hindus who are followed bv the 
Musalmans and the Christians. 

The mean age of the population as deduced from the returns is 24*2 years 
— 24*5 for males and 23*9 for females. 

Apart from its general scientific interest, the proportion of the sexes has non 
in Travancore that importance which attaches to it in places where female infanti- 
cide and the concealment of women gencrallylohtain. Taking the figures as they are, 
it is found that there are 981 females per 1,000 males, a ratio almost the same as 
iu 1891, and higher than that of most other States and Provinces. 

The proportions of the sexes at the different age- periods show that, at the ages 
below 5. girP predominate in the ratio of 1,077 to 1,000 hoys. The excess is most 
marked under one year, where there are 1.134 females per mille of males. Between 
the ages 5-10, the sexes equal: while, in the succeeding period 10-15, males out- 
number the females. At the next quinquennium 15-20, the relation is reversed 
and the balance in favour of the latter is kept up for two periods more, 20-25 
ami 25-30. From the age of 80 onwards, female life appears to decline very per- 
ceptibly and males preponderate till the age-group, GO and above, when the balance 
P once more and finally turned against them. Female life sinks to its lowest point 
at the ages 35-40. 

Comparing the differences in the relative strength of the sexes in the main 
religions, we find that the ratio of females is highest among the Hindus, being 900 
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per 1,000 males an f l lowest among the Musalmans, 935, the Christians returning a 
mean of the two figures. 

Elsewhere in India, a relation is observed between the status of a caste and 
the proportion of the sexes in it and the tendency lias been noted for the ratio of fe- 
males to vary inversely with the status of the caste, so that it is highest in the lowest 
castes and lowest in the highest. This is not seen to obtain in this State. The phases 
of the marital institution to which this tendency is traceable are not. with the bulk 
of the people, the invariable concomitants of social status and a high position in the 
scale of precedence does not connote the adoption of early marriage or the prohibition 
of widow marriage, both of which are generally known to be important regulat- 
ing principles in the ordering of society. 

The figures in respect of the civil condition of the population return 48 per 
cent, as unmarried, 43 per cent, as married and 9 per cent, as widowed. "Flic single 
state is almost universal with both the sexes at the younger years of life. The 
tendency to matrimony first shows itself at the ages 10-15, and develops more and 
more fully after that period. Since 1891, there has been a decrease in the married 
and the unmarried and an increase in the widowed. 

Contrasting the returns of Travaneore with tho-e of other States and Pro- 
vinces, a distinct difference is noted in respect of the three features of the civil 
condition. Marriage is relatively less universal, juvenile marriage less common 
and immutable widowhood less prevalent here than elsewhere. 

Considered by religion, the Musalmans come first in respect of the unmarried 
of both sexes. Hindu bachelors arc relatively larger in number than the Christian, 
while the reverse is the cas3 in regard to spinsters. Marriage is more common 
among the Christians than among the other two religionists and equally common, 
among the Musalman and Hindu males. In respect of female-, the Musalmans 
show a slightly higher ratio. 

The subject of education is dealt with in Chapter VII, Of the total number, 
12 ' 1 pjr cent, are able to read and write. Male literates form iM\ r > per cent, and fe- 
male, 3'1 per cent, of their respective populations. Comparing the education returns 
of this State with those of other States and Provinces it is satisfactory to note that 
Travaneore takes the foremost place in respect of the proportion able to read and 
write. While here one in every 8 persons is literate, the next educated State, Baroda. 
returns this average in every \2 and Bombay, the leading Province in this respect, 
one in every 14. In point of female education too, Travaneore occupies the first posi- 
tion. While 969 females in 1.000 of the sex are still uninstructed in the rudiments of 
learning, the ratio varies elsewhere from 989 in Bombay to 999 in (iwalior. 
Female literacy in this State is thus seen to be thrice* that of the most advanced 
Province in India. In respect of English education, however, Travaneore is superseded 
by some other States and Provinces. The proportion of English literates to the total 
population is less than in Ajmer- Merwara and Bombay and is equal to Madras an* l 
M\ r sore, all the others, however, coming behind. 

Comparing the educational status ot the different religions, wide variations are 
observed in the amount of literacy among their respective followers. Foremost 
amongst the literates of any religion stand the Christians. The Hindus come next 
and then the Musalmaus, the ratio for the latter being far below the general average. 
Viewed in relation to sex, the ratios of female to male literacy arrange themselves 
in a descending order from one-fifth among the Christians to one-eighth ainon*** the 
Hindus and one-fifteenth among the Musalman-. 
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Of the males in the different castes, tribes and races, those of the Eurasian 
community are the most literate. The Brahmins follow a close second, of whom 
the Malayala Brahmins show a slightly lower percentage than the other Brahmins. 
Next in order come the Ampalavasi, the Kanian, the Konkani, the Yellala and the 
Nayar. Of the castes engaged in field-labour, the Pulayas are the most innocent 
in the literate art and are not far removed in this regard from the people inhabiting 
the hills and forests. The statistics of female education present wider variations. 
The Eurasians again own the greatest proportion of female literates, there being 
only do per cent, of the sex not versed in the two It’s. The women of the Malayala 
Brahmins follow their English sisters in enlightenment ; but, for them, the propor- 
tion of illiteracy is no less than 81 per cent. Among the other Brahmins, 90 women 
per one hundred are unable to read and write, the Ampalavasis intervening with 
an illiterate strength of 84 per cent. The Nayar, the Kanian, the Maran and the 
Vellala females are the next best educated. 


Malayalam, the language of the country, naturally claims the highest propor- 
tion of the total educated. In 1,000 males, 1 1)0 are literates in Malayalam. Tamil 
■’hows but a fourth of that ratio. The corresponding proportions for females are 
2 7 ' 3 and 1‘5 respectively. 

If the Europeans and the Eurasians are left out of account, there are 13,417 
persons or one in every - - 0 of the population whose mother tongue is not English, 
who may be said to have a literary acquaintance with that language. For males 
alone the proportion is one in every 122. Among females only one in 1,000 ot 
the population is able to read and write English. Comparing the three religions, 
the proportion is highest among the Christians, 1 5 males and 4 females in a thousand 
of each sex being returned as literate. The Hindus follow with 7 males and -3 fe- 
males. Of the total number accessible by their knowledge of English to Western 
thoughts and influences, the Xayarw form nearly one-half and the Brahmins about 
one-third. On the caste total of literate males, the Malayala Brahmins form 6 per 
mille; the other Brahmin-. 214: the Vellalas, 82; the Ampalavasis, 36; and the 
Xayars, 29. 


In view of the difference in the scope of the enquiry and the method of 
compilation at this and the previous Censuses, it is difficult to gauge cor- 
rectly the educational advance the country has made during the last decade. The 

population has now been broadly divided into literates and illiterates whereas 
in 1891, the people were classed as learners, literates and illiterates, as the case 
might be. ‘Learners’ have been omitted from this Census and persons able to read and 
write have not been excluded, as in 1891, from the literates on the ground of their 
being under instruction. In view to secure a common basis, learners over 15 years 
"f age have been assumed as literate and added to the literate total of 1891. 
Compared with the figure thus arrived at, the advance made does not seem to be 
encouraging, notwithstanding that, during the last decade, primary education has 
made greater progress than before. But it may be remembered that the basis of 
comparison has to be accepted with modification in view of the fact that at this 
Census the population contains a relatively greater number at the youthful a<ms 
than in 1891. This, while swelling the population, does not add to the numberof 
literates which, in respect of the school-going youths, only counts above 15. Taking 
the figures as returned, English education appears to have made great progress for 
while ten years ago, only one in every 1,000 persons was able^o read and write 
English, there are now five such on a like average. Comparison is, however, easier with 
the figures of 1875, when statistics were collected only for literates and illiterates 
In that year, 57 per cent, of the population was returned as able to read and write 
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Now the actual number has nearly trebled and the proportion on the total popula- 
tion is 12*4 per cent. While then, only one in every 20 persons was returned in 
1875 as instructed in reading and writing, one in every 8 now comes under the 
category of literates. In other words, the proportion of illiterates has declined from 
943 in the thousand to 876. The vast strides that education has made during the 
past quarter of a century are better appreciated by comparing the literate propor- 
tions by sex. While II ‘08 per cent, of the total males and ‘46 of the females were 
returned in 1875 as instructed in the rudiments of learning, the ratio lias now 
doubled in the case of the sterner sex and has multiplied itself 7 times in regard to 
the gentler. Taking the advance in the main religions separately, it is noticed that 
the Hindus and the Musalmans are twice and the Christians two and a halt times as 
literate now as they were twenty five years ago. 

41 languages are returned as spoken in the country. Of these, Malayalam is chaitm: viii 
the parent-tongue of more than four-fifths of the population. Of the remaining LanjriwLv. 
one-fifth, four-fifths speak Tamil and one-fifth is distributed over Konkani, Marathi, 

Telugu, Hindustani^ &c. 

The prevalence of Tamil is in inverse ratio to Malayalam. The former general- 
ly predominates in the South and the latter in the North. Though no clear line of 
demarcation can be drawn, it is nevertheless seen that Tamil is heard most spoken 
in the southern parts of the country and that its strength diminishes as one pro- 
ceeds North, Malayalam gradually stepping into its place. 

Since 1891, the Malayalam speaking population has advanced by 16*3 percent, 
and the Tamilians by 9*8 per cent. In the case of the former language, the increase 
now shown is about two and a half times that exhibited at the last Census; while 
in regard to the latter the progress has been more than five times the rate shown 
between the years 1881 — 1891. 

As at thejprevious Census, returns have been compiled for the four disabling r, IU n R x 
diseases of insanity, blindness, deaf-mutism and leprosy. In addition to these, sta- luiirmmos. 
tistics have also been collected at this Census, in respect of elephantiasis. 3,761) 
persons or 13 in every ten thousand are returned as afflicted with one or other of the 
first four infirmities. Of these, 1,414 or 38 per cent, are lepers; 1,043 or 28 per 
cent., blind; 809 or 21 per cent., deaf-mutes; and 503 or 13 per cent., inline. In 
other words, one in every 2,088 of the population is a leper; one in every 2.830 
persons is blind; one in every 3,649, deaf-mute and one in every 5,869, insane. 

Since 1891, the proportion of the infirm seems to have remained almost sta- 
tionary. With the vast increase in population since the last Census, this may Ik* 
considered as a satisfactory record. In 1875, the afflicted numbered 6,312 giving a 
proportion of 27 in the ten thousand. The decrease shown in 1891 was accounted for 
as due to 1,113 lame persons having been included in the return for 1875. Even 
if these be excluded, the ratiolcomes to not less than 22 and points to the encourag- 
ing fact of skilled medical aid having since been increasingly availed of by the 
people. 

The high degree of exemption which this State enjoys in respect of these in- 
firmities is best understood and appreciated when compared with the relative inci- 
dence in other parts of India and in other countries. With very few exceptions, 
all the other States and Provinces as well as several of the advanced countries in 
the West contain relatively a greater number of the infirm than Travancore. In 
respect of males, onlv Paroda and fl walior show a lessor average in every ten thousand 
of the population, while in regard to the other sex, this State is the most immune. 
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The total number of persons returned as suffering from elepliantoid swellings 
is 5,924 — males 3 ,522 and females 2,402. The proportions in ten thousand of 
each sex are 24 for males and 1G for females. lor every 1,000 males afflicted with 
elephantiasis the females number 682. 

i; xi. The castes, tribes and races into which the population has been divided are 
l taken up in Chapter XI. A few notes have been added descriptive of the main indi- 

ll,Kt * genous Hindu castes. The statistical treatment of the subject has been confined to 

these and to the tribes and races of the other religionists. 

li)2 Hindu castes have, on the whole, been tabulated and of these the Nayar 
h tlie most largely represented, aggregating 520,941 or 25*6 per cent, of the total 
Hindu population. The next most numerous castes are the Izhava — 491,774 (24'2 
per cent.), the Pulaya — 206,503 (10*1 per cent.) and the Channan — 155,864 (7*7 
per cent.). The Faniya, the Kurava and the Asari number between 50,000 and 
100,000; and the Vellala, the Brahmin, the Maran and the Kollan, between 20,000 
and 50,000. Twelve other castes are each more than 10,000 strong. 

The Animists are divided into 19 tribes, of whom the Malankuravans are the 
most numerous — 11,492 (40*8 per cent.). There are 7,013 Malavetans and 4,139 
lvanikkars. The other tribes are comparatively few in number. 

The Mahommedans have returned 47 divisions of which the largest comprises 
Mettans who aggregates 55,214 or 2!) per cent, of the total Musalman population. 
The Thulukkan follows a close second (52,206 or 27 per cent.) and next comes the 
rJonakan (18,026 or 25 per cent.). 

Taking the Christian races, it is scon that the native element absorbs almost 
the whole population — 695,361 or 99*7 percent. The Eurasians number 1,489 
and the Europeans, 534. 

The last Chapter of the Report is taken up with a brief review of the occupa- 
tions of the people. The general distribution of the population according as they 
follow one or other of the main classes of occupations reveal features natural to a 
country where the varied industrial activities characteristic of an advanced civiliza- 
tion are conspicuously deficient. Nearly one-half of the population are now agricul- 
tural in their purMiits, and if, to these, we add the unskilled labourers who live on 
this occupation in a variable measure, we get nearly two-thirds of the entire popu- 
lation who look up to agriculture in one form or other for their means of sustenance. 
Of the total number — 1,400.688, — shown under agriculture and forming 47 per 
rent, of the entire population. 37*1 per cent, are cither land-holders or tenants and 
the rest labourers in the field or garden, or growers of special products. Next in 
order of numerical importance come those who are engaged in the preparation and 
suppiv of material substances. These aggregate 761,233 in all and absorb 25*9 
per cent, of the total population. The -uh Malices are mostly the raw productions 
of the earth lightly worked upon, and relate to the absolute necessities of life. 
Vegetable and animal food and drink take up 13*5 per cent, or more than half the 
total number of persons engaged and the rest i* almost divided between raiment, 
bed and building. 62,980 persons ( 2*1 per cent.) are employed in rendering personal, 
household and sanitary services. The infantile state of commerce is seen from the 
Fact that only two in a hundred are engaged in thi- pursuit and the actual number 
supported is 7s,l ID. The learned and artistic professions are followed bv 73,726 
persons and take up 2 per cent, of the people. These are mostly engaged by Govern- 
ment and if their number is added to that under State service proper, we about 
4 per cent, or one in every 25 of the population supported by duties connected with 
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the administration of the country. 3 persons in a thousand have their 
subsistence independent of occupation and are either mendicants fed out 
benevolence or pensioners and prisoners maintained at public expense. 

01 the total population enumerated, 1,272,37)4 perrons (43 per cent.' 
work at an occupation and 1 ,(j 7 ;) ? S03 (7)7 percent.) depend on these w 
their sustenance. The percentage of dependents is highest in Class A 
meat service) and lowest in Cla^s II (Means of Subsistence independent 
pation). 

Distributing the actual workers by sex, it is seen that 403,328 or 32 
are females. Tiiese are most numerous in Class 1) (Preparation and 
Material substances) and fewest in Government service. 
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NOTE 


BY 

THE IMPERIAL CENSUS COMMISSIONER 

ON TIIE 

Census of Travancore and Cochin. 


1. On the 7 tli, 8th and 9th September I met Mr. Suhramhauya Aiyer, m. a., 
m. b., & c. m., the Census Superintendent of Travancore, and discussed with him 
at great length a number of questions connected with the Census of the State. 
Mr. Subramhanya is Sanitary Commissioner of Travancore; he is of active habits 
and used to travelling; he knows the local conditions and has read up the reports 
of the last Censuses; he is, moreover, a man of high education, keenly interested in 
his subject, and he may be expected to write a good report. 

2. I was at first inclined to think that it might be necessary to place tlm 
Census Superintendent of Travancore in complete subordination to the Provincial 
Superintendent of Census, Madras, and to require Mr. Francis to visit Travancore 
and inspect the local arrangements. On further consideration, and especially in view 
of the practice on previous occasions, I have changed this opinion. It will, I think, 
be sufficient if the Madras Superintendent sends the Travancore Census Officer 
copies of all important orders relating to the Census, including all letters, not of 
a purely formal character, received from the Census Commissioner for India or tin* 
Government of India, and gives advice as to their application in Tra\ancore either 
of his own motion or on reference from the Travancore Superintendent. Copies 
of the Manual for Supervisors and Superintendents should, if possible, be supplied 
in Malayalam, the State being charged accordingly. The Travancore Superintend- 
ent in his turn should send the Madras Superintendent copies of all important 
orders issued by him, and should report specifically any marked departure 
from the practice of British Indian Districts- This will place the Government 
of Madras in a position to pass whatever orders may be necessary. The posi- 
tion in fact is rather a peculiar one. Travancore is an advanced State and, on the 
last three occasions, carried out its Census on independent lines with the minimum 
of intervention on the part of the Madras Superintendent. This had its disadvan- 
tages, but if any change of practice is introduced now — especially if the Madras 
Superintendent were to make a tour of inspection in Travancore — the Travancore 
Superintendent (who has the local title of Census Commissioner)will feel that he 
is being treated with less consideration than his predecessors and there will be an 
opening for friction, 

3. Census Divisions : — The ordinary units of administration in Travancore 
are: — 

(1) The Division under a Dewan Peshkar who has much the same powers as 
a Magistrate — Collector in British India. There are 4 divisions each 
containing on an average 1,683 square miles. The Cardamom Hills form 
a small separate jurisdiction under a Superintendent. 
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(2) The Taluk under a Tahsildar with revenue and some magisterial powers. 
There are 31 taluks with an average area of 217 square miles. 


(3) The Proverti ; or Provritlii , a group of Karas or villages under a 
Provertikar, Adhikiri or Monegar. The State contains 247 Provertis, 
the average area of the Proverti being 27-J square miles. 


(4) The Kara , Mulla or Munnila, the original revenue unit “which in more 

respects than one may he said to correspond to the 
village organization of British India.” Average area 
2 square miles. Population 146. 


Travancore Report 
1891, p. 213. 


In 1873 and 1881 the Kara was the unit of Census operations but in the last 
Census it was ignored in favour of the Proverti, which was treated as the village 
for Census purposes. The results of this change of system may be seen in Table 
<i. on p. 7>0 ol Mr. lhiines’ Report, where the average rural population per village 
in the Madras States is shown as 2,727 the mean for the States throughout India 
being 530. Tn another column of the s une table the percentage of places containing 
a population of 5.000 is given for the Madras States as 9 - 4, while the percentage 
for the whole of India is 0'2. Mr. Haines remarks on this that the system of 
grouping adopted renders the return valueless for comparison. Taken bv themselves 
the Truvancore statistics give the average population of a village us 9,919 and show 
the State to contain 2<> villages with from 15,00!) to 20,').),) inhabitants and 13 
with from 20,000 to 50,000. 


It is difficult to make out from the last report why the Proverti was treated 
as the village for Census purposes, nor can the State .Superintendent explain the 
reasons for this change of system. In 1X02 Mr. Stuart asked the Truvancore Super- 
intendent whether he hud ‘’statistics of population for any area sandier than the 
Proverti, which is much too large to be taken as the equivalent of a village.” In 
his reply the State Superintendent admitted that the Kara, not the Proverti, corres- 
ponded to the village of British India, hut demurred, on the ground of the time and 
labour involved, to furnishing statistics by Karas. At page 290 of his report he 
says: ‘T would recommend the territorial sub-divisions adopt ul for the revenue 
settlement being used for Census purp >sos, /•/;., the Pakuthis and Kandoms. 
When* the settlement is not completed by that time the Ka-as of old nuv be 
substituted. The Kara should be the enumerator’s block, and f. -r re t.-o-.s explained 
elsew here in this Report, an enumerator should be appointel over several Hocks 
during the period of the preliminary enumerati m.” I un ler.st tnd that for the 
purposes of survey and settlement a Proverti is divided into two or more Pakurhis 
according to its area, revenue an l the number of h oldings it contains. The division 
however is arbitrary, as is al.-o the Kaiidom, a s ndler s.ib- li v ision of a Pakuthi ; 
whereas the Kara is admitted to be an indigenous uni; of ancient date 


I discussed this whole question with the State S u per Ven lent. and he accepts 
my opinion that the Kara sh add be treated as the equivalent of the British In lian 
village, and should be the unit of compilatioi for all tables mil; no bv villages 


4. fW lure: The f’msns procedure in Triv.ns-.re has, from the fn-t, been 
peculiar. As long ago as 1X75 it was a-ee/el as an axi »:n that tin taluk and 
proverti officials were too hard worked to be able to tak : any part in the pr limi- 
nary operations, and that tlmir services end 1 only be utilised in connection with 
the final enumeration. Whatever had to In d ,ne bofo.-e that dite has all .-dom*- been 
done by a paid agency. In 1X91 each taluk was divided into blocks of 700 houses 
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and the schedules were written up in three months by 688 enumerators on Rs. 8 a 
month appointed by the Dewan Peshkars. The Avork of the enumerators Avas 
looked after by 31 Supervisors — one for each taluk — appointed by the Dewan of 
the State. All the Supervisors were officials ; they were paid Rs. 20 or Rs. 25 ac- 
cording to their class, and each of them had a peon oil Rs. 5. On this system the 
preliminary enumeration for the entire State cost Rs. 20,000. The final Census 
was carried out by 13,134 enumerators, of whom 0,577 A\ere Government servants, 
1,311 Avere paid 8 annas a head for the job, and the rest Avere \mlunteers. 

It might have been possible in 1875 to introduce the voluntary system Avhich 
prevails in British India. But the attempt Avas not male then, and it would he 
difficult now to change methods which have become prescriptive. The practice of 
paying for the preliminary enumeration must, therefore, continue. The scheme of 
operations and the Census divisions should however be br night into closer corres- 
pondence Avith the imperial system than was the ease in 1X01. This may he done 
in the following way : — 

(a) The prcliminar// enumeration hind • should comprise a definite number of 

Karas, containing from GOO to 700 houses. No Kara should be split 
up between two blocks. 

(b) The ])•'{ liminarj/ enumeration circles should be smaller than in 1N01. 

, They then corresponded with the taluk and contained from (1,000 to 

10,500 houses. The Supervisors were required to test 20 percent, 
of the entries and they in fact U sted only 1 I per cent. I am strongly 
of opinion that there should le two Si ]ciAbiois f< r inch ta ok, that 
they should read all the entries in c\cry schedule and should correct 
obvious errors, and that they should lest by ii.quiiy as n,::ny cutties 
as possible. Twenty per cent, is certainly not en< ugh. 'IhcM-niccs 
of the Provertikars should also be enlisted for the purjese <;f testing 
entries. 

(c) For the ]>roliminary enumeration as avcR as for the* final Census tlie Taluk 

should be the charge, and the Tahsildar should be made responsible 
for keeping the Sujcnisors up to their we rk. 

( d ) For the final Census the block should 1 e a group of 50 homes, and the 

circle of 500 houses, both units being arranged with reference to the 
Karas so that no block shall contain parts of more; than one Kara, and 
no Kara shall be divided between separate circles. 

(e) There should be a separate book of schedules for each block. 

(f) There is no objection to the final Census being carried out on the morning 

of the 2nd March. People should be requested to stay at home until 
the Enumerator has visited their houses. 

5. Proposal to am]>lif;f column for aril cowllii >n : — In para. <81 of the In* 
rroduction to the last Report, the then Superintendent pro] used that in future 
Censuses no less than 17 columns should be devoted to the subject of civil condi- 
tion, and that questions should he a>ked with the object of elucidating the con jugal 
arrangements prevalent under the sy- terns of Makkatayam (male kinship) and Ma- 
rumakkatayam (female kinship). The questions suggested aie of a searching 
character, especially those relating to T rti Kc'fu and S tm f i.vfham , and 1 understand 
that the Travaneorc Government consider them likely to give offence. This opinion 
is borne out by the discussion regarding the Malabar Marriage Act, and it would 
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in any case be extremely inconvenient to increase the number of columns in the 
schedule from 16 to 32. I have told the State Superintendent that no attempt 
should be made to undertake the i' quiry suggested in connection with the Census. 
The results would be difficult to compile and would probably be quite untrust- 
worthy. 

6. Proposal to record Elephantiasis : — In the coast taluks of Shertallai and 
Ambulpallai elephantiasis is extremely prevalent and the Superintendent is anxi- 
ous to collect statistic^ on the subject. He proposes to instruct the Enumerators 
in these taluks to enter the disease in the last column. No questions will be asked, 
the Enumerator will simply observe whether the person enumerated has a swollen 
leg and will record the fact. The Superintendent assures me that there will be no 
difficulty in getting this done. The scrotal form of the disease is said to be almost 
unknown. I asked whether in the case of gosh a women some inquiry would not 
he Necessary and was told that women were not secluded in Travancore. I have 
therefore accepted the proposal. 

7. Question of Enclaves: — In the detached parts of Cochin lying within Tra- 
vaneore Territory the Census will be taken by the Cochin officials. A boundary 
dispute about lladakodedesham between Travancore and Cochin has already been 
settled by arbitration. 

S. Languages: — Almost all the schedules will be in Malayalam; a few house- 
hold schedules being printed in English. In one taluk, Shenkotta which marches 
with Tinnevelly, Tamil schedules will be used. I have asked the Superintendent 
to procure these from Madras. 

ffi Record of Sects: — The Superintendent wishes to record all sects but he 
will tabulate separately only those which are of importance. I have agreed to this. 

10. The Census of Plantations will be carried out by the regular Enumera- 
tors, except where special arrangements are made with the planter for him to 
enumerate his own coolies and dependents. The planters will be supplied with house- 
hold schedules for their own use. 

11. Census of Cochin • — I have not yet been able to visit Cochin and confer 
personally with the Superintendent of Census for that State, but I hope to find an 
opportunity for doing this later on. Meanwhile I think the suggestions in this 
note are on the whole applicable to Cochin. The Desam should be treated as the 
village for Census purposes. I would not attempt to make the td-desam the unit 
but would include ul-desams in the desarns within the limits of which they are 
situated. 


OoTAC AMEND. 

14th September 1900. 


H. H. RISLEY, 

Census Commissioner for India . 
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Cl Ksl S COMMISSIONERS Ol'Ka'I' 
Trir-im ! /**//», l- r >th M<ir> h VJtto. 


From, 


T:rii Censi s (Commissioner, 

Travancor k. 


Ti 


The Dewax nv Travancork. 


Si n, 

I have flu* honor to >ubmit herewith the Report on the fourth general 
(ViKi" of Travancore taken in March, 11)01. 

2, The Report comd-ts of four Parts. Part I is the main volume of the 
Report and contains a general review of the results of the Census, Parts II and 
I II embody the Final Tables — the former, the Imperial series containing the figures 
for the State as a whole and the latter, the Provincial series showing the Tdukwar 
>tatRtics. Part IV deals witli the Administration of the Census operation^. 

d. Though the administrative areas — the Taluks— -taken at the previous 
Censuses have been adopted at the present Census too for purposes of comparison 
•usd review, a larger division based on geographical characteristics has, for the first 
time, been introduced at this Census with a view to facilitate the examination of 
tise statistics on broad natural lines. This has also been of help in ascertaining the 
development of the population in what, from the physical standpoint, may he 
regarded a* the favoured portions of the State. 

4. The Report is divided into twelve Chapters and begins with an Introduc- 
tion which contains a rt'sumr of the Census operations and doses with a Sumninrv 
for purposes of ready reference. The arrangement of the Chapters follows mainlv 
the order of the Final Tables. The Subsidiary Tables intended to elucidate and 
render intelligible the absolute figures embodied in the Imperial and Provincial Tables 
are given at the end of eacli Chapter, references being made to them in the bodv 
of the Report which records only the conclusions they indicate. A sj>ecial feature 
of the Report is the u^e made of several Maps and Diagrams to illustrate the 
salient statistical facts noted. They have l>een so planned a- to give a connected 
and comprehensive idea of the subjects treated of in the Chapters to which they 
relate and may, to some extent, serve as a study by themselves. 

5. The subject-matter of each Chapter has been almost exclusively confined 
to the statistical results and to the main facts deducible therefrom. A departure 
has, however, been made in regard to Caste — a subject on which the need for full 
and accurate information is still keenly felt. An outline description lias been 
attempted of the main indigenous peoples of Travancore which, in view of their 
sociological interest, may not be considered as a needless digression. 

(>. I take this opportunity of tendering my thanks to the Dewan Peishcars. the 
Commercial Agent and the Superintendent and District Magistrate of the Cardamom 
Hills, under whose guidance the Census operations were conducted, to the 
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Iuiropean gentlemen of tlie Planting industry and to the other gentlemen, official 
and non-official, who have assisted at the taking of the Census. 

1 o 

I am also indebted to the Talisildars of the several Taluks who hove the brunt 
<>f the Census operations as responsible Charge Superintendents with commendable 
zeal and attention. 

lily acknowledgments are due to the Director of the Government Press, whose 
-apply of schedules, forms, &c., was never short of tie. demand. His assistance 
lias been equally valuable in connection with the arrangements for the print ing 
of the Tables and the binding of the Report. 

The printing of the Report was done at the “ Malabar Mail” Press which 
dc-crves to he commended for the neatness of execution. 


To the Head Draughtsman of the Survey Office is due the credit for the neat- 
mss of the Maps and Diagrams and the expedition with which they have been 
lithographed. 

7 . I would be failing in my duty if, before concluding, I do not bring 
ro the notice of Government the good work done by my Office Establishment. 

On the Sheristadar, Mr. R. Ramalinga Aiyar, B. A., whose services were kindly 
placed at my disposal by Government, fell the brunt of the whole work in all its 
>tagcs. The manner in which he managed a large staff which at one time mustered 
:’>00 >trong was indeed creditable. He has been specially serviceable to me in the 
framing of the Subsidiary Tables and in the planning of the Maps and Diagrams 
in connection with the Report. The calm insight into details, the untiring in- 
dustry and the loyal devotion he brought to bear upon his work have been remark- 
able and I beg to commend his services for the special recognition of Government. 
Hr. S. Parameswara Aiyar, b. a., b. r,., who was newly entertained at the Cen. 
-us Office and has been officiating as Head Clerk, is a very intelligent young man 
gifted with great capacity for work. The scrutinising of the Tables and the eollec- 
timi of materials for the Caste Chapter of the Report were under his special charge. 
He proved himself quite equal to the work and fully satisfied my expectations. 
To judge from the high standard of efficiency to which he worked up, he deserves 
r.. be provided with a suitable appointment under Government. In regard to the 
subordinate members of the Office staff, it would be invidious to pick out indi- 

\ iduals w hen all worked so well. I would, however, 
append marginally a list of clerks whose claims for 
encouragement merit favourable consideration. 


K. Sjilihupath.v Aiyar. 
A, Padmuiabha Aivar. 
K. Annaswamy Aijar. 
(\ J. Jacob. 

K. X arayaii a Pillai. 

( *. Kesava Filial. 

A. Krishna Aiyar. 

M. llamas wan iv Aiyar. 
S. Veukitarama Aiyar. 
S. S u Mia Aivar. 


k- In conclusion, I beg to offer my respectful 
thank* to His Highness The Maha Rajah’s Govern- 
ment for graciously entrusting me with this responsi- 
ble work and for the kind advice and support I have uniformly received at their 


nano 


I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

A our most obedient servant, 

X. S U Bit AM H AX Y A AIYAR, 
Den; an Pei shear and Census Commissioner. 



Proceedings of His Highness the Maha Rajah’s Government 
dated the 7th May 1903— No. 

Ci . LO.>. 


Read letter Xo. 1371 dated the 15th March, 1903, from Mr. X. Kubramluinya 
Aiyar, m. a., m. r>. and e. m., Census Commissioner, forwarding the Report on the 
Fourth General Census of Travaucore taken in March, 1901. 

Read also the Report. 


OuPEli TllEKKnX. 

The Report consists of four parts, Part 1 containing a general review of 
the Census, Parts II and III embodying the Final Tables and Part IX dealing 
with the administration of the Census operations 

The plan of operations for the taking of the Census in Travaucmv was 
framed on the general lines suggested by the Government of India, and 
Mr. Snbramlianya Aiyar was deputed to Ootacanmnd to meet Mr. Risley, the 
Imperial Census Commissioner, and to settle, in communication with him, several 
important details that called for consideration. The Imperial Census Com- 
missioner's Xote on the subject is appended to the First Volume of the Report. 

Regulation I of lo7b was passed by His iriglmcss the Maha Rajah on the 
17th September 1900, to provide for the taking of the Census. It is gratifying 
to learn that no occasion arose for enforcing the penal provisions of the Regu- 
lation. The Final enumeration of the resident population was taken on the 
morning of the 2nd March, 1991 and that of the travelling population and all 
others outside dwelling-houses on the previous night. 

The Provisional figures were compiled and the totals for the State submitted to 
Government and communicated to the Imperial Census Commissioner by wire on 
the 4th of March — the third day after the Census. This speaks highly for the 
manner in which the local Census Commissioner had the whole of the working 
machinery under him in hand, llis Highness’ Government note with plea- 
sure that the Imperial Census Commissioner complimented Mr. Snbramlianya 
Aiyar on the expedition with which the preliminary totals wove furnished, 
having in view' the difficulties that beset him "in a country which has not yet 
been covered with a network of telegraph lines. " 

On a comparison of the preliminary total- with those disclo-ed at final 
tabulation, the divergence 4 noted was small — an excess of *2s per cent, in 
houses and a deficiency of # U3 per cent, in population, which does not call for 
remark, considering, on the one hand, the celerity with which the provisional 
figures were obtained, and, on the other, the elal*>rate nature of tin* w'ork of final 
abstraction. 

A few changes of importance are noticed in the operations of the present 
Census as compared with those of 1S91. In 1^91. the Pmverti " wa - taken 
as the Census unit, — -‘’the -niallewt area for which separate Uati^Tic- ware 
compiled": but in l9ol, the Kara. £ ‘ an indigenous unit of ancient date *Vlo-rl y 
corresponding to the British Indian A ilia gv. wa- adopted a- the unit, for the 
Census. 

Xagercoil, Trivandrum. Rhiilou, Shencottah. Kottayaia. All* ppe\. Yaikaui 
and Ilaripad W’ere censused a- t <\vn- in 1^91. In tin* pre-ont Cen-n tin* hut 
two were omitted as not coining properly under th * de-criptn *n of town- and 
( dianganacliery, Farm- ami Ka\ aukulam were add* d. 

The ol*l svstt m of marking and counting by * ,n 1 1 , ■ {t ; ; b- 

^traction. which had it- practical disadvantage :sdr;.| i,\ < w : . uca was 
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abandoned in favour of the slip-system successfully used by Professor Yon 
Mayr in the Bavarian Census of 18?i. By the netv system, to quote Mr. Subra- 
mhanya Aiyar, “ for every person enumerated, all the particulars recorded in 
the schedules were extracted on a separate slip, with the exception of the entries 
relating to Religion, Sex and Civil condition. Religion was indicated by the 
colour of the slip, and Sex and Civil condition by its shape. When the slips 
were written up, they were checked and sorted into heaps corresponding to 
the columns in the Tables to be compiled.” On page 8 of the Introduction, 
he gives a very lucid explanation of the way in which the system was worked 
out in his office. 

The Report contains 11 Maps and 27 Diagrams, illustrating the results of 
the Census. These have been very carefully executed. A few typical photographs 
are also interspersed, to render the volume more interesting. 

At the end of the First Volume, Mr. Subramlianya Aiyar gives a compre- 
hensive summary of the contents of the previous Chapters. It will be suffi- 
cient, therefore, for the purposes of this review to notice some of the important 
points disclosed in the Report. 

Before entering on a survey of the main results attained bv the present 
Census, it might, perhaps, be well to note that the principle followed in the 
discussion of the statistics in regard to areas, is to proceed from general to 
particular areas as follows : — 

1 . The Province. 

2. The Natural Divisions. 

3. Districts or groups of districts within the Natural Divisions. 

This line of treatment is followed throughout the Report. A scheme of 
Natural Divisions prepared under the orders of His Excellency the Viceroy, 
for the examination of statistics, was adopted by the Imperial Census Commis- 
sioner and in that scheme for all India, Travancore is grouped with Cochin 
under the “ West Coast Division.” Mr. Subramlianya Aiyar found it desir- 
able, for purposes of local treatment, to split up the country into two Natural and 
more or less distinct divisions, based mainly on the leading geographical and 
climatic features. He has parcelled out the country into two divisions — one, 
littoral and deltaic, and the other, mountainous and sub-montane. 


The Taluks comprised in the first division are: — 


1 . Agastisvaram. 

2. Eraniel. 

8. Vilavankod. 

1. Neyyattinkara. 
5. Trivandrum. 

0. Chirayinkil. 

7. Quilon. 

S . K a r u n a g a p a 1 i i . 


9. Kartikapalli. 

10. Ambalapuzha. 

11. Shertallay. 

12. Parur. 

13. Vaikam. 

14. Tiruvalla. 

15. Mavelikara. 


This is designated the Western or Lowland Division. The other division 
oallel the Eastern or the Upland Division includes the following Taluks : 


1. Tuvalu. 

2- Kalkulain. 

3. Nedumangad. 

4. Kuttarakara. 

7. Pattanapuram. 
U Shencottah. 

7. ( 'hengannur. 

U ( Mianganacherv. 


0. Minachil. 

1 0. Muvattupuzlia, 

11 . Todupuzlia. 

1 2. Kunnattur- 

13. Ettunmnur. 

14. Kottavam. 

15. Kunnatnad. 

10. Alangad. 


Thf tntal p tpulatimi 
2,072,1 77 — L tO'Muj male' 


°f 1 ravancore according 
atiO 1,101,992 females 7 


to the recent Census is 
f> 2 per cent, of the total 
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population lias been returned as urban and 93*8 as rural. There lias thus been 
an increase of 394,421 or 15'4 per cent, over the population found in 1891. 
The males have increased by 199,750 or 15*5 per cent, and the females by 
194,671 or 15'4 per cent. The rate of increase in the population as disclosed 
by the present Census, viz., 15'4 per cent., is very considerable, as compared 
with that for the previous decade, viz., 6‘52 per cent. The growth of popu- 
lation seems to have been greater in Travancore than in the other States and 
Provinces, most of which exhibited more or less a large decrease owing to the 
prevalence of plague, famine and other disturbing causes during the decade. 
In the Madras Presidency, the increase is 7'2 per cent, as compared with 15' 7 
per cent, in the previous decade. Only one British Province and three Native 
States show an increase exceeding 10 per cent. 

An examination of the conditions of the country during the twenty years 
from 1881 to 1901 discloses no special reasons why the last decade should 
display such an extraordinary increase in population over the previous one. 
Mr. Subramlianya Aiyar explains that this abnormal growth in the population 
is due to under-estimation at the Census of 1891, and quotes Mr. Stuart, the Madras 
Census Reporter for 1891, who, in examining the figures for Travancore, 
observed that “it is certainly remarkable to find so Iowa rate of increase 
in Travancore between 188i and 1891. ” The operations of IS'.H were 
conducted with great care and ability, and the under-estimation pointed 
out can be attributed only to the comparative absence of the improved methods 
of taking the Census adopted in 1901, and of a clear conception of the objects 
of the Census on the part of the public on the previous occasion. The great 
improvement in procedure and the growing familiarity of the people with 
the real objects of the Census and their consequent readiness to give fuller 
information have, no doubt, contributed towards the better results secured in 
the last Census. 

At the instance of the Imperial Census Commissioner, a Note on the system 
of collecting Vital Statistics in Travancore has been appended to the Report, 
and Subsidiary Tables have been inserted, showing the births and deaths regis- 
tered in the State from 1895, when the collection of Vital Statistics was extend- 
ed to the whole of the country, to the end of 1900. These figures are not, 
however, sufficiently reliable to test the growth of population exhibited by the 
Census, considering that the collection and registration of Vital Statistics have 
not yet attained a high stage of efficiency. Even in other parts of India, 
the sufficiency and accuracy of the Vital Statistics have freqently been called in 
question. 

The average density of population is found to be 416 persons to the square 
mile. A steady increase in the pressure of population is noted since 1875. The 
actual density cannot be correctly gauged, as, in the computation, unoccupied 
and uninhabitable tracts have been necessarily included. The total number of 
occupied houses in the country was 580,899 in 1901 against 516,5:36 in 1S91. 
The average number per square mile was 8T9 against 7 2'S in 1891 and 09 Si 
in 1881. The number of families recorded at the Census amounted to 5*3,742 
as compared with 529, '981- in 1891, giving an average of 1-005 families to each 
occupied house and 5 persons to a family as against l-<»2 families and 4 - 7 
persons in 1891. The unoccupied houses aggregated 32,994 or 5*3 per cent, 
of the total. 

Chapter III deals with Religion. 

Nine religions were returned in the Census schedules and the numerical 
strength of each was as follows : — 


1. Hintlui-m ... . . 2 <‘25 615 

2. ( 'limtiHimy ... .. * •' 'T-- 

... ... 

i-. Animism ... ... 

5. \UuUhi -11 . . .. 22“ 

*>. ... 151 

SiUu-m 15 

8. Znnv.-tri.mi-m ... ... . 7 

0 .!u.» -m . 1 
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In addition to these, Atheism was returned as the religion of three indivi- 
duals, while for two others, there was no entry under the head of religion. 
The first four religions are the most important, the remaining five being spread 
over U)l people in all. With the exception of the Jews, the rest have no per- 
manent habitation in the country. 

Hinduism is the predominant religion. Its followers comprise two-thirds 
of the entire population, while the Christians form a fourth and the Mahomme- 
dans only one-sixth. 


Distributed proportionally among 10,000 of the population, Hindus number 
6A95*o ; Christians, 2,3 02*3 ; Musalmans, 645*5 and Animists, 95*5. All the 
other religionists taken together come up to only 1*4. On a comparison 
with the other States and Provinces, Travancore stands as the most Christian 
territory in all India, Cochin excepted. This is indicative of the spirit of 
tolerance with which Christianity is viewed in both the States. It is worthy of 
note that, as regards Hindus, Travancore is distinctively poorer than any other 
State or Province excepting Kashmir, the Punjab, Bengal, Assam and "Cochin. 

It will be interesting to sketch the relative growth of the main religions in 
I ravaiicore. 1 lie variation^ noted are as follows for the two decennial periods: 


U i lulii"* ( nifiurhii” Auiini'-W) 
Muslim. m** 

( ‘III 1 H Mil" ... . . 


issi-ism 

1 Viventaye. 

+ +6 
+ 81 
+ -V7 


Is:U-Km> 1 
l*crct‘iitasre. 
4 1U*:S 

+ *J0U 

+ :i2’4 


The deductions from these figures are that, 

(1 ) the increase nearly doubled itself in regard to the Hindus in the second 
decade ; 

(-) as regard.- Mtisalmans, it was more than double ; and 

(•’’) bi regard to Christians, it multiplied itself more than six times; 


I lie "triking disparity in the rates of growth between Hindus on the one 
hand and Miwdmans and Christians on the otlier is, it is suggested, due to 
nnuer-estimation ot the last two classes in particular in 1891. This is a point 
on widely authoritative pronouncement may well be deferred until the next 
Ceii'U-.. Ilu.‘ Christians comprised 23 ’0 per cent, or nearly one-fourth of the 
total population. 


J.)i"tril aited among the several denominations, tlie Soman Catholics (includ- 
ing Komo-Syriaii") formed o2*d of the total Christian population, Syrians (Ja- 
cobite and Unformed) 31 • 1 and Protestants 11*3 per cent. The balance is made 
up ot Minor Denominationali't". Grouped according to race, the Christian popu- 
lation i" divided a" follows: — 1 1 


Xatiw CliP*"tiaii" 
L’uia-Mis" 

Inil i.prtlli" 


^*5.344, 
1.48H 
53 1 


It will he observed that the Native Christians form 99’7 of the whole Christian 
population. Lhi" .community has increased by 2J per cent, during the last 
deca'le, the Euradaii' have nearly trebled their numbers and the Europeans 
ineivawd by nearly one-balf, rr.. j-S'o per cent. The majority of the Eurasians 
an- -human ( athohc'. while among the Europeans the greatest portion are 
Prote"tarit". " 1 


,, , A *? 1 ' 11 ’ l ? , 1 ' v ' vll .- Inln ' 1 ' f ot 101 persons and are divided into °27 

l.m.uhM". l.,l dew", Id Sikh', 7 Cards, and 1 Jain. The Buddhists were 
temporary '"journeis m the country, having come from Ceylon to work in 
e ter and ita E'tate' : and "O also tiio 8ikhs who immigrated from 
1 | -per I lima m eonm mmi wit It tie- Railway -works. 

( ha | iter f\ . deal - v :th Am* "tatwic'. 


Taking 1 !.o M’vrra] nc 
total i n l* i*t * o *’■ r ’ 1 * j i r i | . u ; t 1 1 , 1 # 


m oi :nvnt 


* lia w 'i\ r y. 
Tii~‘ pereciuago 



are highest in the first three quinquennials 0-5, 5-10, 10-15, where the increases 
were 20*9, 22*2 and 21*4 per cent, respectively, and lowest in the last two quin- 
qennials 50-55 and 55-00, where the rates were 1*0 and *4 per cent, respectively. 
Under the law of natural sequence in respect of age, a diminution of the 
number in each group is observed in the advancing scale of ages. This is well 
marked in the present Census. Compared with the previous Census, children are 
now found to be more numerous and old persons appreciably less. In 1881 the 
number of children was found to be greater than in 1891 aud 1901, while the 
old people were distinctly fewer than in 1891 and slightly more than in 1901. 
Mr. Subramlianya Aiyav deduces from these figures that the decade previous to 
1881 appears to have been more favourable to fecundity and the decade 1881 to 
1891 to longevity, while the last decade takes an intermediate place. On an 
examination of Subsidiary Table IV showing the numbers returned at each 
age-period, it is found that 47 per cent, ot* the population are within the age of 
20, 43 per cent, between the ages of 20 and 50, 5*7 per cent, between 50 and GO 
and 4*2 per cent, are GO anti above. 

Taking the statistics of age by sex, the preponderance of females is found 
to be greater under 10 years of age. At the advanced ages, the increase is 
one-third of that during the early ages of life. From 10 years a narrowing of 
the difference is observed, which is accentuated between the ages of 15- lo, a 
period of trial and suffering for women generally. Viewing the life statistics 
bv religion, the largest number of children (0—10) are found amongst Christians 
and next in order come the Musalmans and Hindus. This preponderance is also 
found in the Madras Presidency and tends to show that the Christ him and 
Musalmans are more prolific than the Hindus and that the rate of infantile 
mortalitv amongst them is lower. On the other hand, the order is reversed at 
advanced ages. Hindus come first, Musalmans second ami Christians last. 
The longevity of the Hindu thus counterbalances the fecundity of the Christian 
and the Musalman. The mean age of the population is 2 1*2 years— for males 
24*5 and for females 23*9. The average duration of life is shortest among the 
Christians, 23*1 and highest among Hindus 21*G. 19 persons (5 males and 11* 
females) have been returned as centenarians as against 11 in 1891. The high- 
est age (120) is returned by a Chaiman. Of the three persons recorded as aged 
110, one is a Xayar and the other two are Chakkahm. 

In regard to sex, the total population is divided into 1,!9<),1 G5 males 
and 1,4G1,992 females which gives a proportion of 981 females to 1,000 males, 
almost the same ratio as in 1891. In the Madras Presidency, the proportion 
is 1,029 females to lp00 males, but as compared with other States and Pro- 
vinces, the ratio in Travancore seems favourable. 

By religion, the ratio of females i< highest among the Hindus (990 to 
1,000) and lowest among the Musalmans (935 to 1,U00), Christians coming 
midway between. 

Chapter VT treats of the Civil Condition of the population. The Census 
Commissioner describes, in the introduction to the Chapter, the general features 
presented by the marriage customs obtaining among the several communities in 
the State. The sketch is very interesting and throws light on the conjugal 
statistics. 42*G per cent, of the total population are returned as unmarried, 18*1, 
per cent., maruied and 9*3, widowed. 1 1 per cent, of the female population are re- 
turned as widows against 11 per cent, in 1891. Among males, more than one- 
half and among female- more than two-fifths are shown as single. The propor- 
tion of the married is seen to be alim-t the sune in both the sexe^, while, among 
the widowed, the female-- are more than thrice as numerous a-* the males. The 
bulk of the population being Hindus a portion of whom are governed by a rigid 
system of enforced widowhood, the preponderance of female- among the 
widowed is easily explicable. Compared with the statistics of the Census v f 1891, 
a decrease is noted in the married of both .-exes and an increase in the widowed. 
Distributed over the main age-period^, the variations since the Census of 1X91 
exhibit an increase in the unmarried, and a decrease in the married up to the 
hge of 15. Between the age** of 15— the unmarried are fewer than in 1891, 



considerably so amotng females, while at the age of 40 and over, the ratio has 
fallen heavily and to tiie same level in both the sexes. A general decline in the 
married is observed over the later ages, while, in regard to the widowed, the rise 
is shared by all ages except the period before ten. The Census Commis- 
sioner contrasts the returns of Travancore with those of other Sates and Pro- 
vinces and notices a distinct difference in respect of the three features of the 
civil condition, riz. that, “ marriage is relatively less universal, juvenile marri- 
ages less common and immutable widowhood less prevalent here than else- 
where. ” 

The statistics of civil condition in the different religions show that 
marriage is more common among the Christians than among the other religi- 
onists bVo per cent, of the males and 4*V1 of the females being married. The 
ratio of matrimony among males is the same among the Musalmans and the 
Hindus and in regard to females ir is slightly higher among the Musalmans, the 
ratio being 12*7 among Musalmans as against 41*2 per cent, among the Hindus. 

In reference to age, juvenile marriages seem to be less common with the 
Christian male* and more common with the Christian females than among the 
Hindus or the Musalmans. 

The VI 1 tli Chapter treats of Education. By education is meant the ability 
to read and write any language. The compilation of the statistics under 
(»ducat ion in the recent Census wa> based on principles different from those 
followed in the Census of 1801. In that year three groups were distinctly 
treated, n;.. (1) persons *‘ under instruction,” (2) persons 4 4 not under instruction 
but able to read and write” and (*>) persons “not under instruction and unable 
to read and write." These* groups were considered as quite exclusive and per- 
sons able to read and write were not clashed as such, if found to have been 
under instruction at the time of the Census. The number of literates in the 
count rv was, therefore, limited to thoM* who had completed their schooling*. 
In the present Census, particulars regarding education were obtained for those 
who are able to read and write, and those who are not. X o proper or accurate 
comparison with the results of the previous Census is possible. Of the total 
population of 2,042,1 57, no les> than 2,587,447 or 87*4 per cent, are returned 
as illiterate and the remaining 12* I per cent, as literate. 14,840 persons out of 
the total or *5 per cent, are returned as literate in English. The ratio of illiter- 
ate H considerably lower than that of the Madras Presidency which amounts to 
p:>’7 per cent. For every 1,000 male literates in the country, there are 140 
literate females. The proportion of literate females in Travancore also com- 
pares favourable with the returns for the Madras Presidency, 4*1 per cent, in 
the former against *0 per cent, in the latter. Travancore stands foremost in 
respect of female education a^ compared with other States and Provinces, as 
also in the general proportion of those able to read and write. In regard to 
English education, however, she is superseded by other States and Provinces. 
A stcadv increase is observed in point of literacy at each succeeding age-period. 
This is seen with reference to males separately as also to the other sex, among 
whom the effect of the impetus given in recent years to the cause of female 
education is perceptible. Taking both sexes together, the maximum li- 
teraev is found among persons aged 2o and above and the minimum 
among children below 1<>. Taken separately, male literacy is found to follow 
the same order at the two age-periods above stated. In regard to females, 
litoraev is highest between the ages of 14 and 20, and lowest in the first 
in years of life. After 2U, the proportion of literates to tlie total 
female population exhibits a Midden decline, and the ratio of illiterate 
females, a corresponding rise. The Christians are found to be the best 
educated forming 1V7 per cent. The Hindus come next with 11*7 per 
cent, and the Musalmans with 8*<J per cent, far below the average. 
In regard to female education, the same order is maintained, one-fifth among the 
Christian, and one-eighth among the Hindu and one-fifteenth among the 
Musalman. Of all the communities, the Eurasians are found to be the most 
literate, the Brahmans follow closely, and next come the Ampalavasi, the Kani- 
jan, the Konkani, the Vellala, and the Xayar. At the lowest end come tho 



Paraya and the Pulaya. It is interesting to note tliat the Izhavas, a large, 
thriving and industrious community, have 14 per cent, of literates among* males. 

very wide diversity is found in the ratio of literacy among the several 
communities. The results under the head of ‘ education ’ are very encouraging*. 
Coming to literacy in English, 14, 809 are returned as educated in English, 
1,452 of whom are Europeans and Eurasians. Omitting the latter, there are 
13,417 who can read and write the English language. Among males, one in 
every 122 of the population whose mother-tongue is not English is literate 
in that language and among females, 1 in 1,000. Divided according* to caste, 
of literate males in English, the Brahmans form 214 per mille, Vellalas, s2, 
Ampalavasis, 30 and Xayars, 20 and the Xative Christians, 50. Xo idea of the 
state of higher education in the country is, of course, dedueible from the Census 
returns. Lt may be of interest, however, to note here that the total number 
of pupils under instruction in the English and Vernacular schools about the 
time of the Census tvas 184,039 and the number in English schools, 13,017. 
as gathered from the Educational Report for M. E. 1070). The total number of 
literates in English found at the Census is, as previously stated, 1 1, 800. A very 
small proportion of the adult population is, therefore, educated in English. 

41 distinct languages have been returned as spoken in the country. They 
are divided as follows: — 

(1) Vernacular* of Trnvaucmv ... ... . . ... 2 

(2) Other Indian Vernacular* ... ... ... ... 2! 

(.») Vernacular'' of AMati<* countries be\<md India .. 

(4) European lan^na^es . ... ... # ... 10 

More than four-fifths of the population have returned Mahiyalain as their 
mother-tongue. This is almost the same ratio as in 1891. Of the remaining 
one-fifth, four-fifths speak Tamil and the remaining one-fifth again art* dis- 
tributed among Ivonkani, Marathi, Telugu, Hindustani, Ac. The English 
language is the mother-tongue of 1,903 persons or <1 in 10,000 of the population 
— the same ratio as at the previous Census. 

OS* 1 per cent, of the population were born within the State and only 1* 0 
per cent, immigrated into Travancore. There is a perceptible variation m the 
ratios observed in 1831 when the native-born formed 09*3 per cent, of the popu- 
lation and the immigrants *7. A considerable influx of foreigners into the country 
is perceived within the Census period. Of the total number of immigiants, 
08*7 per cent, came from other parts of India and the remaining from other 
Asiatic countries and Europe. Of foreign Asiatics, the majority were from Ceylon. 
The largest number of European immigrants was from the Tinted Kingdom. 

The u immobility ° of the Travaneorean is seen in the >mall percentage of 
emigrants, v i:: . , *8. This is a considerable increase upon the number of emigrants 
found in 1891. Of those who left the country, 35 per cent, did not go beyond 
Cochin, 33 per cent, beyond the other parts of tin* Madras Presidency, tin* rest 
being distributed over Mvsore, Coorg and Baroda. 

Under the head “ Infirmities statistics have been compiled for insanity, 
blindness, deaf-mutism and leprosy a> in the previous Census. In addition to 
these, separate statistics have been compiled for elephantiasis. The total num- 
ber returned as infirm or afflicted was 5,73)0 or 15 in every 10,om> of the total 
population — almost the same as in 1801. Of the total number afflicted, 1, 114 or 
58 per cent, are lepers, 1,043 or 28 per cent, blind, 800 or 21 per cent, deaf- 
mutes and 503 or 13 per cent, insane. There is an alarming increase in the 
number of lepers in the country since 1881. The total number of persons 
returned as suffering from elephantiasis is 5,024. The Taluks where this 
disease is most prevalent are Shertallay and Ambalapuzha — ideal mosquito 
districts — where the yearly rainfall averages ICO inches; the land is low-lying, 
water-logged, swampy and full of creeks ; and where there are hardly any wells, 
the people obtaining their water from shallow pools ami tanks. The mosquito 
is credited as being the medium of conveying the parasite that causes the 
disease. 
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Under the Chapter dealing with “ Caste, Tribe and Race, ” Mr. Subramhanya 
Aiyar has given a mass of valuable and interesting information with descriptive 
sketches of the main indigenous castes. Ethnographic details on the lines 
suggested by the Census Commissioner for India have been furnished and will, 
no doubt, come of use in connection with the proposed Ethnographic Survey. 

The last Chapter of the Report reviews the occupations of the people, as 
disclosed by the Census. 47 per cent, of the total population are returned as en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits as against 4U39 in 1891. 01 the total number 

shown under Agriculture, 37‘1 percent, are either landholders or tenants and 
the rest are field-labourers or growers of special products. 25*9 per cent, of the 
people subsist by the preparation and supply of material substances which are 
mostly the raw productions of the earth lightly worked upon, and relate to the 
absolute necessities of life. 2’ I per cent, are engaged in rendering personal, house- 
hold or sanitary service. The commercial spirit sadly lacks development, for 
only 2 per cent, are returned as engaged in trade. The learned and artistic 
professions take up 2 per cent, of the people, and Govermennt absorbs UG per 
cent. Under Government are included only those who took part in the work of 
administration and the return is not an index of the total number in the service 
of Government. 4 persons in a thousand have their means of subsistence inde- 
pendent of occupation, and are either mendicants living on charity or pensioners 
and prisoners maintained at the public expense. Of the total population, 43 
per cent, are actual workers and 47 per cent, dependent on them. 

Tim statistics for occupation seem to have been collected with great care, 
but unfortunately, no safe conclusions could be drawn by a comparison of the 
figure-- for 1S91, owing to the alteration in the classification. 

The whole cost of the ('emus cannot be accurately given just now, as several 
charges have still to be met in connection with the printing of the Report, pav of the 
establishment, etc. Mr. Subramhanya Aiyar estimates the total cost at Rs 44, 203. 

In conclusion. His Highness' Government desire to thank Mr. Subramhanya 
Aiyar for the excellent manner in which he has carried out the Census work. 
He ha - spared no pains to secure accurate results and to make his Report 
interesting. Government note with pleasure the work done bv the Sheristadar, 
R. Ramaliuga Aiyar, is. \., and other subordinates specially mentioned in the 
Report. 

To mark hi< appreciation of the good work done by Mr. Subramlianva Aivar, 
Hi- Highness the Malm Rajah has been pleased to confer on him an honorarium 
of Rs. 2.000. 




K. KRLSIIXASWAMY RAO, 
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